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CHAPTER  I. 

JIEN   AND   ISIEASURES   OF    THE    PERIOD   OF    ORGANIZATION. 

ERE  the  close  of  hostilities  between  the  mother-land  and 
the  revolted  colonies  the  minds  of  both  clergy  and  laity  who 
had  continued  faithful  to  the  church  of  their  baptism  had  Ijc- 
comc  familiarized  with  the  fact  that  the  civil  independence  of  the 
American  States  involved  the  separation  of  the  Church  in  America 
from  the  parent  Church  of  En-laud.  It  was  in  Connecticut  and  in 
Maryland  that  the  recognition  of  this  fact  first  took  form  in  efi-orts  for 
organization,  and  the  perpetuation  of  the  church's  continuity.  These 
measures  proceeded  from  ideas  wholly  at  variance,  and  in  their  devel- 
opment threatened  for  a  time  the  disruption  of  the  infant  Church,  in 
their  subsequent  modification  and  comprehension  in  a  single  system 
they  have  each  left  their  influence  on  the  principles  and  procedure  ot 
the  American  Episcopal  Church.  ,    ,     ,     ,         ^  a  r^r. 

In  Connecticut,  where  the  Episcopal  Church  had  struggled  for 
existence  for  three-quarters  of  a  century,  and  under  wise  leadership 
and  with  a  native  ministry  had  attained  no  inconsiderable  strength  and 
prominence,  ten  of  the  fourteen  clergymen  ^vho  were  sti  m  their 
cures  met  in  convocation  at  Woodbury,  and  on  "Lady-day,  the  feast 
of  the  Annunciation,  1783,  as  the  first  step  towards  orgainzation  and 
the  perpetuation  of  the  Church,  made  choice  of  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Sealmry,  D.D.,  as  their  bishop-elect.     The  clergy  of  the  city  of  Jsew 
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York  united  with  their  brethren  of  Connecticut  in  their  approval  of 
this  act,  and  the  lew  clergy  of  the  Church  in  New  England  outside  of 
the  limits  of  Connecticut  "followed  with  kindly  sympathies  and  hearty 
prayers  the  indetatigable  beabury  across  the  ocean  on  his  difficult  and 

doubtful  errand.  Once  entered  upon  this  effort  to  secure  the  episco- 
pate as  the  foundation  of  the  Church,  the  Connecticut  clergy  never 
relaxed  their  labors  till  the  end  was  gained.  Their  action  had  been 
taken  without  the  presence  of  the  laity,  who  had  been  trained  to 
"  trust  matters  purely  ecclesiastical  to  their  clergy."  ^  They  consist- 
ently declined  to  unite  in  schemes  for  organization  or  the  formation 
of  ecclesiastical  constitutions,  or  the  consideration  of  alterations  in 
the  liturgy,  until  they  had  secured  the  completion  of  the  church's  polity 
in  the  possession  of  a  valid  episcopacy.  Their  longings  and  labors 
were  not  in  vain,  and  on  the  14th  of  November,  1784,  in  an  "  upper 
room "  at  Aberdeen  the  first  Bishop  of  Connecticut  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  primus  and  two  other  bishops  of  the  Scottish  Church  the 
consecration  denied  him  in  England. 

In  Maryland,  under  the  proprietary  and  colonial  governments, 
the  Church  had  l)cen  established  by  law,  and  upon  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war,  under  the  name  and  title  of  "the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  "  the  identity  of  the  Church  in  the  independent  State  with  the 
mother-church  of  England,  and  its  rights  of  property  in  the  churches, 
chapels,  glebes  and  endowments  of  that  mother-church,  were  duly  rec- 
ognized in  the  "vestry  act"  of  177J).  There  was  danger  that  the 
legislature  might  go  further  than  merely  secure  the  church's  rights 
and  property.  So  closely  was  the  Erastianism  of  the  age  ingrained 
in  churchmen  and  legislators  alike  that  it  was  proposed  in  the  Assem- 
bly to  proceed  to  organize  the  Church  by  legislative  enactment,  and  to 
appoint  ordainers  to  the  ministry.     Happily,  this  extraordinary  pi'ojJo- 

sition  attracted  the  attention  of  the  wise  and  scholarly  Samuel  Keene, 
who  hastened  to  Annapolis,  and  was  heard  before  the  House  in  oppo- 

'  Vide  nn  inlercstinj  letter  frnm  flie  Hcv.  Notes  and  Documents,  illustratinj the  Oriraniza- 

Abraliam  Beach  to  the  I!ev.  Dr.  White,  report-  lion  of  tlie  Clnireh,"  appendeil  to  the  reprint  of 

iiig  tlie  result  of  a  visit  to  llio  mectiu?  of  the  the    "Journals  of  Geueral  Coiivcntious,"  111., 

Coaaecticut clergy  in  17S-4,  inPeri'y'a"llistorical  p.  12. 
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sition  to  the  measure  contemplated.     His  arguments  were  convinciug, 
and  the  scheme  was  abaudoned. 

The  temporal  necessities  of  the  various  parishes  mduccd  action  on 
the  p-irt  of  "a  very  considerable  number  of  vestries,  wholly  m  tlieir 
lav  character,"!  i^  the  form  of  a  petition  to  the  General  Assembly  ot 
tlic  State  for  the  passasre  of  a  law  for  "the  support  ot  the  Christian 
Keliffion,"  enabling  any  church-wardens  and  vc:,tiy  "by  rates  on  the 
pews  from  time  to  time  or  otherwise,  ...    to  rci>air  the  Church  or- 
Chapel,  and  the  Church  yard  and  Burying  Ground  ot  the  same.      I  He 
consideration  of  this  petition  was  not  pressed  during  the  continuance 
of  the  war,  but  on  the  coming  of  peace,  the  question  ot  a  religious 
establishment  was  In-ought  before  the  Assembly  in  an  address  trointhe 
executive,  warmly  commending  the  provision  of  a  "pubhc  support  tor 
the  Ministers  of  the  Gospel."     A  copy  of  this  address  came  into  the 
hands  of  a  number  of  the  clersiy,  assembled  at  the  commencement  ot 
^Vashin-ton  College  in  May,  1783,  who  at  once  took  the  initiative  in 
securin-"  a  Council  or  Consultation"  for  the  i)urpose  of  considering 
«  what  alterations  mi-ht  be  necessary  in  our  Liturgy  and  Service  ;  and 
how  our  Church  might  be  organized  and  a  succession  ot  the  .Ministry 
kept  up  "-     At  a  meetius  of^the  clergy,  held  with  the  permission  ot 
the  Assemblv,  besides  the  preparation  of  a  draft  of  an  act  or  char- 
ter of  incorporation  for  adoption   by  the   legislature,   the  tollowmg 
"Declaration  of  fundamental  rights  and  liberties"  was  unanimously 
a<-reed  uiion  and  suliscril.ed.     In  the  style  and  arrangement  ot  this 
paper  we  see  the  hand  "of  the  leading  man  of  the  Maryland  clergy,  the 
celebrated  Rev.  Dr.  William  Smith,  at  that  time  President  ot  ^\  ash- 


lK&<i&^J^(l4^h,. 


in"ion  Colle"-e.  The  original  manuscript  is  preserved  among  the 
Smith  papers'^in  the  archives  of  the  General  Convention.  We  give  it  in 
full  as  one  of  the  most  important,  as  it  is  the  earliest,  of  our  ecclesi- 
astical "  state  papers"  :  — 

A  Declaration  of  ctn^\n  fundamental  Eights  &  Liberties  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  of  iMaryhvnd  :  had  &  made  at  a  Convention  ovMeetim/  of  the  Clergy 
of  said  Church,  duly  assembled  at  Annapolis,  August  13,  K&3,  agreeable  to  a  \  ote 

•  "  An  Address  to  the  Jfcmhcrs  of  the  Prot-  Principles  of  the  American  Revolution."  Bal- 
esUntEpUcopSixUf-AIarylana,  containing  tin.o.-e  17?*.  8vo  p  U  ?. '-^ -™  ,'^<=^„'^ 
an  .icconnt  of  the  Proceedin-s  of  some  late  Con-    repnnted  .n_  full  in  1  en  j  3      U.»t.  -Notes  ana 

^^I^Z^S^^^^^:!^^  3^^aJS.S.S.  Pen,.s..Hist.Xotes 
Succession  in  her  Ministi-y  a-rceably   to  the    and  Documents,    p.  IJ. 
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of  the  General  Assembly  passed  upou  a  petition  presented  in  the  Name  and  Behalf 
of  the  said  Clergy. 

Whereas  by  the  Constitution  and  Form  of  Government  of  this  State  "  all 
persons  professing  the  Christian  Religion  are  equally  entitled  to  protection  in 
their  Religious  Liberty,  and  no  person  by  any  Law  (or  othonvise)  ought  to  be 
molested  in  liis  Person  or  Estate  on  account  of  Ids  Religious  persuasion  or  pro- 
fession, or  for  his  religious  practice ;  unless,  under  Colour  of  Religion,  any  man 
shall  disturb  the  good  order,  peace,  or  safety  of  the  State,  or  shall  infringe  the 
Laws  of  morality,  or  injure  others  in  their  natural,  civil  or  religious  Rights;"  And 
Whereas  the  ecclesiastical  and  Spiritual  Independence  of  tlie  dili'erent  Religious 
Denominations,  Soi'ieties,  Congregations,  anil  Churches  of  Christians  in  this  State, 
necessarily  follows  from,  or  is  included  in,  tlieir  Civil  Independence. 

Wherefore  we  the  Clergy  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  Maryland, 
(heretofore  denominated  the  Church  of  England,  as  by  Law  established)  witli  all  duty 
to  tlie  Civil  authority  of  the  State,  and  witli  all  Love  and  Good  will  to  our  Fellow- 
Christians  of  every  other  Religious  Denomination,  do  hereby  declare,  make  known, 
and  claim  the  following  as  certain  of  the  fundamental  Rights  and  Liberties  inher- 
ent, and  belonging  to  the  said  Episcopal  Church,  not  only  of  common  Right,  but 
agreeable  to  the  express  words,  spirit  and  design  of  the  Constitution  &  Form  of 
Government,  aforesaid,  viz.  — 

1st.  We  consider  it  as  the  undoubted  Right  of  the  said  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  in  common  with  other  Christian  Churches  under  the  American  Revolution, 
to  compleat  and  preserve  herself  as  an  entire  Church,  agreeable  to  her  antient 
Usages  and  Profession  ;  and  to  have  the  full  enjoyment  and  free  exercise  of  those 
purely  spiritzial  powers  which  are  essential  to  the  Being  of  every  Chui'ch  or  Con- 
gregation of  the  faithful;  and  which,  being  derived  only  from  Christ  and  his 
Apostles,  are  to  be  maintained  independent  of  eveiy  foreign  or  other  Jurisdiction, 
so  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  Civil  Rights  of  Society. 

2d.  That  ever  since  the  Reformation,  it  hath  been  the  received  Docti-ine  of  the 
Church  whereof  we  are  members  (&  which  by  the  Constitution  of  this  State  is  entitled 
to  the  perpetual  enjoyment  of  certain  Property  and  Rights  under  the  Denomination 
of  the  Church  of  England) ,  that  there  be  these  three  Orders  of  Ministers  in  Christ's 
Church  :  Bishops,  Priests  and  Deacons,  and  that  an  Episcopal  Ordination  and  Com- 
mission are  necessaiy  to  the  Valid  Administi'ation  of  the  Sacraments,  &  the  due 
Exercise  of  the  Ministerial  Functions  in  the  said  Church. 

3d.  'J'hat,  without  calling  in  Question,  or  wishing  the  least  Contest  with  any 
other  Christian  Churches  or  Societies,  concerning  their  Rights,  Modes  and  Forms, 
we  consider  and  declare  it  to  be  an  Essential  Right  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  to  have,  &  enjoy  the  Continuance  of  the  said  three  Orders  of  Ministers 
for  ever,  so  far  as  concerns  matters  purely  Spiritual,  &  that  no  persons  in  the 
character  of  I\linisters,  except  such  as  are  in  the  Communion  of  the  said  Church  and 
duly  called  to  the  ministry  by  regular  Episcopal  Ordination  can  or  ought  to  be 
admitted  into  or  enjoy  any  of  "  the  Churches,  Chapels,  Glebes,  or  other  Property  " 
formerly  belonging  to  the  Church  of  England,  in  this  Sfcite,  &  which  by  the  Con- 
stitution and  Form  of  Government  is  secured  to  the  said  Church  for  ever,  by  what- 
ever Name  she,  the  said  Church,  or  her  Superior  Order  of  Ministers,  may  in  future 
be  denominated. 

4th.  T'hat  as  it  is  the  Right,  so  it  will  be  the  Duty,  of  the  said  Church,  when 
duly  organized,  constituted  and  represented  in  a  Synod  or  Convention  of  the  differ- 
ent Orders  of  her  rmnistry  and  People,  to  revise  her  Liturgy,  Forms  of  Prayer  & 
2)ublick  worship,  in  order  to  adapt  the  same  to  the  late  Revolution,  &  other  local 
circumstances  of  America,  which  it  is  humbly  conceived  may  and  will  be  done, 
without  any  other  or  farther  Departure  from  the  Venerable  Order  and  beautiful 
Forms  of  worship  of  the  Church  from  whom  we  sprung,  than  may  be  foimd  expe- 
dient in  the  Change  of  our  situation  ft-om  a  Daughter  to  a  Sister  Church. 

William  Smith,  President,  S'  Paul's  &  Chester  Parishes,  Kent  County. 

John  Gordon,  S'  IMichaePs,  Talbot. 

John  MacPherson,  W"  and  Maiy  Parish,  Charles  County. 

Samuel  Keeue,  Dorchester  Parish,  Dorchester  County. 

W"  West,  S'  Paul's  Parish,  Baltimore  County. 

W"  Thomson,  S'  Stephen's,  Cecil  County. 

W^alter  Magowan,  S'  James's  Parish,  Ann  Arundel  County. 

John  Steplien,  All-Faith  Parish,  S'  Mary's  County. 

The"  Jn°  Claggett,  S'  Paul's  Parish,  Pi-inee  George's  County. 
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George  Goldie,  King  &  Queen,  Saint  Mary's  County. 

Josei)Ii  Messenger,  !5'  Andrew's  I'arisli,  S'  iMary's  County. 

John  Howie,  ti'  Peter's  Parish,  Talbot  Countj'. 

Walter  Hanison,  Durham  Parish,  Charles  County. 

AV"  Ilanna,  S'  Margaret's,  Ann  Ai-undel. 

Thomas  Gates,  S'  Ann's,  Annapolis. 

John  Andrews,  S'  Thomas's,  lialt.  County. 

Hamilton  Bell,  Stephney,  Somerset  County. 

Francis  Walker,  Kent  Island. 

John  Stewai-t,  Port>tobacco  Parish,  Charles  County. 

In  this  important  document  we  find  the  first  public  assumption 
of  the  present  legal  title  of  the  "Protestant  Episcopal  Church"  l)y  a 
representative  body  of  that  Church.  There  is  also  the  assertion  of 
"the  ecclesiastical  and  spiritual  independence  of  'the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  in  Maryland,'"  as  necessarily  following  from  the  civil  in- 
dependence of  the  state.  The  right  of  this  Church  of  Jlaryland  "  to 
preser^-e  herself  as  an  entire  Church,  agreeably  to  her  ancient 
usages  and  profession,"  as  well  as  to  exercise  her  "spiritual  power" 
derived  "from  Christ  and  His  Apostles"  independent  of  "Every 
foreign  or  other  jurisdiction,"  so  far  as  "  consistent  with  the  civil  rights 
of  Society  is  claimed."  The  necessit}^  of  Episcopal  Ordination  and 
commission,  "to  the  valid  administration  of  the  Sacraments  and  the 
due  exercise  of  the  Ministerial  Functions  in  the  said  Church,"  is  clearly 
laid  down,  and  the  exclusive  right  of  "the  ^Ministry  by  regular  Epis- 
copal Ordination"  to  be  "admitted  into  or  enjoy  any  of  the  Churches, 
Chapels,  Glebes,  or  other  property  formerly  belonging  to  the  Church  of 
England,"  is  emphatically  asserted.  It  is  claimed  that  "  the  said 
Church,  when  duly  organized,  constituted,  and  represented  in  a  Synod 
or  Convention  of  her  ilinistry  and  people,"  is  competent  "  to  revise 
her  Liturgy,  Forms  of  Praj-cr,  and  public  worship,  in  order  to  adapt 
the  same  to  the  late  revolution,  and  other  local  circumstances  of 
America."  Here,  also,  we  have  the  first  authoritative  recognition  of 
the  right  of  the  laity  to  admission  to  the  counsels  of  the  Church,  and 
this  document,  it  will  be  borne  in  mind,  was  the  production  of  the 
clergy  alone.  Deprecating  any  "  further  departure  from  the  venerable 
order  and  beautiful  form  of  worship  of  the  Church  "  of  England,  "that 
may  be  found  expedient  in  the  change  .  .  .  from  a  daughter  to 
a  sister  Church,"  these  clergymen  of  ^Maryland,  less  than  a  score  in 
number,  laid  broad  and  deep  in  this  comprehensive  and  yet  conserva- 

tive  document  the  foundations  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Constitution  of  the 
American  Church. 
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While  these  important  measures  were  occupying  the  attention  of 
the  churchmen  of  JNIaryland,  a  correspondence  had  Ix'cn  opened  by  the 
Rev.  Abraham  Beach,  of  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  with  the  Rev. 
Dr.  WiUiam  \\'hitc,  of  Philadelphia,  in  which  the  hope  was  expressed 
"  that  the  members  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  this  country  would  in- 
terest themselves  in  its  behalf,  would  endeavour  to  introduce  Order  and 
uniformity  into  it,  and  provide  for  a  succession  in  the  Ministry."  The 
meeting  of  the  Corporation  for  the  Relief  of  the  Widows  and  Orphans 
of  the  Clergy,  which  had  I)een  organized  prior  to  the  war,  was  made 
the  occasion  of  an  informal  gathering  at  New  Brunswick  of  clergy 
and  laity  from  the  States  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania, 


on  the  11th  of  May,  1784,  and  a  committee  of  correspondence  was 
appointed  "  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  continental  representation  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  and  for  the  better  management  of  the  concerns 
of  the  said  Church."  There  were  present  at  the  conference,  the 
Rev.  Drs.  White  and  Magaw,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Beach,  Bloomer, 
Frazer,  Ogden,  Blackwell,  Bowden,  Benjamin  Moore  and  Thomas 
Moore,  and  Messrs.  James  Parker,  John  Stevens,  Richard  Stevens, 
John  Dennis,  Esquire,  and  Colonels  Hoyt  and  Furman.  This  con- 
ference appointed  a  committee,  consisting  of  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Alirahum 
Beach,  Joshua  Bloomer  and  Benjamin  Moore,  to  attend  the  Trinity 
convocation  of  the  Connecticut  clergy,  "  for  the  purpose  of  soliciting 
their  concurrence  ...  in  such  measures  as  may  be  deemed  con- 
ducive to  the  union  and  prosperity  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
States  of  America." 

On  the  24th  of  May,  1784,  there  met  at  Christ  Church,  Philadel- 
phia, under  the  chainnanship  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  White,  a  con- 
vention of  the  clergy  and  laity,  assembled  in  pursuance  of  a  recom- 
mendation of  the  clergy  and  vestries  of  the  united  churches  of  Christ 
Church  and  St.  Peter's,  and  St.  Paul's,  Philadelphia.  This  conven- 
tion, memorable  as  being  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  laity  were 
admitted  to  sit  in  the  councils  of  the  Church,  was  convened  for  the 
purpose  of  "  forming  a  representative  body  of  the  Episcopal  churches 
in  the  State."  The  clergy  appeared  by  virtue  of  their  holding  the 
cure  of  souls.  The  laity  had  their  appointment  by  delegation  from"  the 
Church  Wardens  and  Vestrymen  of  each  Episcopal  Congregation  in 
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the  State."  There  were  four  clcrirymcn  present  and  twenty 
laity.  The  principle  was  laiil  down  at  the  outset  that  each  chu 
have  one  vote.  This  convention  appointed  a  stand- 
in"-  committee  of  clergy  and  laity,  for  concerted 
action  with  the  representatives  of  "the  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  other  States,"  in  framing  a  constitu- 
tion for  an  ecclesiastical  government,  and  agreed 
upon  tbc"  fundamental  principles  "thereof,  claiming 
the  independence  of"  the  Episcopal  Church  in  these 
States"  of  foreign  authority;  asserting  its  "full 
and  exclusive  power  to  regulate  the  concerns  of  its 
own  communion  ;  "  professing  its  doctrinal  agree- 
ment with  the  Church  of  England,  and  its  purpose 
of  preserving  "uniformity  of  worship"  "as  near 
as  may  be ; "  recognizing  the  three  orders  of  the 
ministry,  with  prerogatives  and  powers  to  "  he  exer- 
cised according  to  reasonable  laws  ; "  declaring  that 
the  right  of  enacting  "  canons  or  laws"  M-as  in  "a 
representative  body  of  the  clergy  and  laity  con- 
jointly ; "  and  stipulating  "  that  no  powers  be  dele- 
gated to  a  general  ecclesiastical  government,  ex- 
cept such  as  cannot  conveniently  be  exercised  by 
the  clergy  and  laity  in  their  respective  cougi-ega- 
tions."  " 

Bishop  White  claims  to  have  been  "  the  pro- 
poser" of  the  measure  adopted  in  the  Philadelphia 
convention  of  uniting  the  laity  with  the  clergy  in 
the  church's    deliberative   and  legislative  l)odics. 
It  was  near  the  close  of  the  contest  for  indepen- 
dence, early  in  August,  1782,  that  William  White 
"  despairins,"  as  he' himself  says  in  a  letter  written 
years  aftenvards  to  Bishop  Ilobart,  "  of  a  speedy 
acknowledgment   of   our   independence,  although 
there  was  not  likely  to  be  more  of  war,  and  per- 
ceiving our  ministry  gradually  approaching  to  an- 
nihilation," published  in  pamphlet  form  an  essay 
entitled   "The    Case  of  the    Episcopal    Churches 
Considered."  ^     It  is  important  to  the  full  under- 
standing of  this  essay  to  remember   that  at  the 
time  of  its  issue  from  the  press  the  first  week  in 
August,  1783,  there  had  been  no  acknowledged   ^^V 
negotiations  between  the  hostile  governments  look-     ^^ 
ins  to  a  return  of  jieace  on  the  basis  of  a  rccogni-     ^^ 
tion  of  American  independence.    The  "  Case  of  the     ^  n5^ 
Episcopal  Churches  Considered  "  was  advertised  in      r 
the  "  Pennsylvania  Packet "  of  August  Gth,  though       V 
a  few  copies  had  been  distributed  by  the  writer  to  J 
his  friends  immediately  prior  to  this  announce- 

'  ndeJfS.  note  on  the  Church  in  America,  h_T    bv  Thos.   II.  Montgomeiy,  Esq.,  of  rhiia<lel. 
William  White,  published  in  photo-lithography,    phia. 
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ment.i  It  was  on  this  very  day  that  Congress  received  from  Sir 
Guy  Carleton  and  Admiral  Digby  a  communication,  dated  on  the 
2d,  giving  a  prospect  of  peace.  That  a  cessation  of  hostilities 
would  shortly  take  place  had  been  generally  believed,  but  _  that 
Great  Britain,  hopeless  though  she  might  be  of  a  successful  issue 
of  the  struggle  to  reduce  the  revolted  colonies,  would  treat  with 
them  on  a  footing  of  equality  as  a  nation,  was  not  anticipated  by 
any.  The  communication  from  the  British  authorities  changed  at 
once  the  whole  aspect  of  aflairs.  The  pamphlet  was  at  once  with- 
drawn from  sale,  and  as  many  copies  as  were  within  the  author's  reach 
were  destroyed.  The  bishop  himself,  in  his  episcopal  charge  of  1807, 
when  adverting  to  the  measures  proposed  in  this  pamphlet,  adds  to 
the  expression  of  his  conviction  "  that  under  the  state  of  things  con- 
templated some  such  expedient  as  that  proposed  must  have  been 
resorted  to;"  acknowledges  that  "had  the  proposal  been  delayed 
a  little  longer,  the  happy  change  of  prospects  would  have  prevented 
the  appearance  of  the  pamphlet,  unless  with  considerable  alterations." 
This  pamphlet,  in  its  discussion  of  measures  for  the  perpetuation  of 
the  Church,  while  proceeding  on  the  understanding  "  that  the  succes- 
sion cannot  at  present  be  obtained,"  recommended,  "in  the  proposed 
frame  of  govei'nment,  a  general  approbation  of  Episcopacy,  and  a  declara- 
tion of  an  intention  to  procure  the  succession  as  soon  as  conveniently 
may  be  ;  but  in  the  mean  time  "  advised  an  effort  "to  carry  the  plan  into 
eflect  without  waiting  for  the  succession."^  In  view  of  the  assertion,  "that 
the  very  name  of  'bishop'  is  oflensive,"  the  pamphlet  proceeded  :  "If  so, 
change  it  for  another ;  let  the  superior  clergyman  be  a  president,  super- 
intendent, or  in  plain  English,  and  according  to  the  literal  translation  of 
the  original,  an  overseer."*  The  proposal  of  "an  immediate  execution  of 
the  plan"  of  organization,  and  the  perpetuation  of  the  ministry,  "with- 
out waiting  for  the  Episcopal  succession,"  was  urged  "  on  the  presump- 
tion that  the  worship  of  God  and  the  instruction  and  reformation  of  the 
people  arc  the  principal  objects  of  ecclesiastical  discipline ;  if  so,  to 
relinquish  them  from  a  scrupulous  adherence  to  Episcopacy  is  sacri- 
ficing the  substance  to  the  ceremony."*  The  plea  of  delay  is  met  by 
the  inquiry,  "  Ai'e  the  acknowledged  ordinances  of  Christ's  holy  religion 
to  be  suspended  for  yeai's,  perhaps  as  long  as  the  present  generation 
shall  continue,  out  of  delicacy  to  a  disputed  point,  and  that  relating  only 
to  externals."  *  "  All  the  obligations  of  conformity  to  the  divine  ordi- 
nances, all  the  arguments  which  prove  the  connexion  between  public 

'  Copies  of  this  pamphlet  wei'e  advertised  for  pole's  edition  as  1783.    There  seems  every  proba- 

sale  in  the  "  Peuusylvania  Packet"  of  the  6th  bility  that  since  the  prospect  of  peace  opened, 

of  Au^xust,    1782,  tlie  day  on  wliich  Conirress  as  it  did  almost  conlemporaueonsly  with  the  first 

received    a   communication  whicli  opened  the  appearance  of  this  pamplilct,  rendering;  its  plea 

way  for  the    cessation    of   hostilities    and   the  of  necessily  no  longer  available,  its  disserama- 

comin;;  of  peace.      Bishop  White   tells   ns,  in  tion  was  for  a  time  suspended,  and  it  was  with- 

the  "  MS.   Note  "  already  cited,    that    "  some  held  from  p;eneral  circulation  till  the  time  named 

coiues  had  been  previously  handed  by  the  author  in  the  Bishop's  Memoirs,  the  summer  of  1783. 

to  a  few  of  his  friends.    Copies  bearing;  the  date  One  of  the  early  copies  must  have  fallen  into  the 

of  1782  are  to  be  found  in  the  public  libraries  in  hands  of  the  Conuccticut  Clerpry  Convention. 

Philadelphia  and  elsewhere.    Bishop  Wliite  in  The  original  edition  of  1782  or  1783  is  exceed- 

hls  ^Icmnirs  (Second  edition,  p.  89)  speaks  of  ingly  rare,  and  of  the  Stavely  reprint  but  few 

it  as  "  published  in  the  summer  of  1783,"  and  the  exist. 

reprint  liy  Slavcly  in  1827  and  that  of  1859,  and  =  The  Case  of  the  Episcopal  Churches  in  Per- 

Ihat  appended  to  Pony's  "  Reprint  of  the  Early  ry'8  "  Hist.  Notes  and  Documents,"  p.  427. 

Journals,"  ill.,  p.  416-436,  give  the  date  of  Clay-  •  Ibid.,  p.  428. 
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worship  and  the  morals  of  a  people,  combine  to  urge  the  adopting  some 
speedy  measures,  to  provide  for  the  pul)Uc  ministry  in  these  churches, 
if  such  as  have  been  above  recommended  should  be  adopted,  and  the 
Episcopal  succession  afterwards  obtained,  any  supposed  imperfections 
of  the  supposed  intermediate   ordinations  might,  if  it  were  judged 
proper,  be  supplied  without  acknowledging  their  nullity,  iiy  a  cov- 
dilional   ordination    resembling   that   of  conditional   bap/ism   in   the 
lituro-y."  ^     The  pamphlet  proceeds  to  an  examination  of  the  claims 
made  by  the  advocates  of  the  exclusive  validity  of  Episcopal  orders, 
naturally  arguing  against  their  view,  even  to  the  extent  of  conceding 
that  "the  original  of  the  order  of  bishop  was  from  the   presbyters 
choosing  one  from  among  themselves  to  be  a  stated  president  in  their 
assemblies,  in  the  •2d  or  3d  century.''^      But  independently  of  this 
proposition  for  the  organization  of  the  Church  and  the  continuation  of 
its  ministry,  without  the  succession,  "which,"  as  Bishop  White  sub- 
sequently acknowledged,  "  in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  would  have 
been  justitied  by  necessity  and  by  no  other  consideration;"  and  the 
aro-uments  by  which  this  proposal  was  sustained,  the  "  Case  of  the 
Episcopal  Churches  Considered  "  presented  a  plan  for  the  organization 
of  the  American  Church  which  exhibited  the  comprehensive  mind  of 
a  statesman,  and  which,  in  its  general  features,  was  subsequently  for- 
mulated in  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  under  which  we  have  so  long 
and  so  happily  been  united.     The  ideas  of  the  essential  unity  of  the  ' 
whole  American  Church  as  a  national  and  autonymous  body ;  its  in- 
dependence of  all  foreign  jurisdiction,  civil  or  ecclesiastical ;  its  entire 
separation  from  State  control ;  the  comprehension  of  the  laity  in  the 
deliberative,  legislative,  and  judicial  assembliesof  theChurch  ;  the  choice 
of  its  ministers  by  those  to  whom  they  were  to  minister ;  the  equality 
of  its  parishes;  its  threefold  organization,  diocesan,  provincial,  and 
"continental"  or  general,  are  clearly  stated  and  temperately  enforced. 
In  tact,  the  legislation  of  a  century  has  hardly  filled  out  the  outline 
sketch  of  church  organization  and  government,  prepared  by  the  young 
patriot,  priest  and  preacher  of  Philadelphia,  in  1782. 

To  the  principles  set  forth  in  this  important  pamphlet  Bishop 
White  cluns  with  characteristic  consistence  to  the  latest  years  of  his 
lont^  and  hmiored  life.  In  a  note  appended  to  a  letter  addressed  to 
Bishop  Hobart,  under  date  of  December  21,  1830,  he  thus  alludes 
to  this  production  of  his  youth :  "  In  agreement  with  the  sentiments 
expressed  in  this  pamphlet  I  am  still  of  opinion  that  in  an  exigency 
in  which  duly  autliorized  Ministers  cannot  be  obtained,  the  paramount 
duty  of  preaching  the  Gospel,  and  the  worshipping  of  God  on  the 
terms  of  the  Christian  Covenant  should  go  on  in  the  best  manner 
which  circumstances  permit.  In  regard  to  Episcopacy  I  think  that  it 
should  lie  sustained  as  the  government  of  the  Church  fi-om  the  time  of 
the  Apostles,  but  without  criminating  the  ministry  of  other  churches  ; 
as  is  the  course  taken  by  the  Church  of  England." 

The  impression  produced  by  the  appearance  of  this  pamphlet  was 
profound.   The  breadth  and  comprehensiveness  of  its  suggestions,  and 

■  The  Case  of  the  Episcopal  Churches,  etc.    Perry's  "  Hist  Notes  and  Documents,"  p.  428. 
2  Ilnd.,  p.  430. 
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the  soljerness  of  judgment  iiiid  unfailing  courtesy  and  consideration 
with  wliicb  the  views  of  others  were  stated  and  discussed,  compelled  a 
hearing,  even  for  those  proposals  which  were  so  happily  rendered  un- 
necessary by  the  immediate  prospects  of  peace.  It  was  but  a  few 
months  after  the  appearance  of  "  The  Case  of  the  Episcopal  Churches 
Considered  "  that  the  clergy  of  Connecticut,  with  the  advice  and  hearty 
cooperation  of  their  brethren  of  New  York,  made  choice  of  Seabury 
as  their  bishop-elect,  and  sent  him  abroad,  first  to  England,  and  then 

to  Scotland  for  con- 
secration. At  the 
meeting  of  the  Con- 
necticut Clergy, 
at  Woodl)ury,  on 
the  eventful  Lady 
Day  of  1783, 
^     '  '^^/^^^^  the  "  Philadelphian 

« ^x^r>^^^^^  L^  ^  Plan ,"  as  it  was  sub- 

'^^^^***ff^*y<^***^'—>  sequently    called, 

was  fully  discussed, 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Convocation,  the  Eev.  Abraham  Jarvis,  was  in- 
structed "in  a  frank  and  brotherly  way,  to  express  their  opinion  of  the 
mistakes  and  dangerous  tendency  of  this  pamphlet."  There  seems 
ample  evidence  from  the  following  extracts  of  letters  written  by  the 
Rev.  Charles  Inglis,  D.D.,  who  was  then  about  starting  for  England,  to 
Dr.  White,  that  suspicions,  arising  from  the  pei-usal  of  the  pamphlet 
we  have  alluded  to,  had  pi'evented  the  comprehension  of  White,  and 
the  clergy  still  further  at  the  southward,  in  these  efforts  for  an  Ameri- 
can Episcopate. 

New  Yokk,  May  21,  1783. 
For  some  time  past  I  have  very  much  wished  to -see  you,  and  have  some  Con- 
versation on  the  common  Interests  of  om-  Churcli,  with  which  Politicks  have 
nothing  to  do.  In  the  late  Troubles,  I  firmly  believe  that  you,  like  myself,  took 
that  part  which  Conscience  and  Judgment  pointed  out;  and  although  we  differed 
in  Sentiments,  yet  this  did  not  in  the  least  diminish  my  Regard  for  you,  nor  the 

food  Opinion  I  had  always  of  your  Temper,  Disposition,  ancl  Religious  Principles, 
ever  shall  esteem  a  man  who  acts  from  Princijjle  and  in  thelntegrity  of  his  Heart, 
though  his  Judgment  of  Things  may  not  exactly  coincide  with  mme. 

In  one  Point  I  am  certain  we  agi'ee,  that  is,  in  the  Desire  of  preserving  our 
Church  and  promoting  the  Interests  of  Religion.  This  Point,  I  am  persuaded, 
miglit  be  served,  could  we  confer  together.  The  State  of  Things  is  such  that  I 
cannot  go  to  Philadelphia,  or  else  I  would  go  with  pleasure ;  but  you  can  come 
here,  —  there  is  no  impediment  in  the  Way  but  a  Pass  to  come  within  the  Lines, 
which  I  shall  immediately  procure  when  you  arrive  at  Elizabeth-Town.  Think  on 
this  Matter,  and  let  me  hear  from  you. 

Family  affliction  prevented  Dr.  White's  acceptance  of  this  invita- 
tion, and,  instead,  a  kind  letter  bore  to  Dr.  Inglis  words  of  affection- 
ate interest  and  brotherly  regard,  eliciting  the  following  lettei  in 
reply :  — 

1  thank  you  for  the  Pamphlet  which  accompanied  the  Letter.  I  had  seen  it 
before,  and  on  being  told  that  you  were  the  Author,  concluded  that  you  wrote  it 
under  the  Impression  that  the  Case  of  our  Church  was  hopeless,  and  no  other 
method  left  of  presei-ving  it  from  utterly  perishing.     From  some  liints  in  your  Let- 
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ter,  I  perceive  that  my  conclusion  was  right.  It  must  be  confessed  that  your 
apprehensions  at  that  Time  were  not  wholly  without  Foundation ;  nor  is  anything 
more  natural  than,  when  we  are  anxious  about  any  Object  of  Moment,  to  cast  about 
for  some  expedient  to  accomplish  it,  and  to  catch  at  whatever  appears  practicable, 
when  tlie  most  eligible  method  is  thought  to  be  out  of  our  Power.  In  making  this 
Observation,  I  only  give  a  Transcript  of  what  has  passed  in  my  own  Mind  on  this 
very  suliject;  and  therefore  I  cannot  but  applaud  your  Zeal  in  a  Matter  of  such 
general  and  great  Moment :  at  the  same  Time  I  tell  you  candidly  my  Opinion,  with 
wliich  I  believe  you  will  agree,  that  the  supposed  Necessity,  on  which  yoiu"  Scheme 
is  founded,  does  not  now  really  exist;  and  that  the  Scheme  itself  could  not  answer 
the  End  of  a  regular  Episcopate.  In  short,  my  good  Brother,  you  proposed  —  not 
what  you  thouglit  absolutely  best  and  most  eligible,  but  what  the  supposed  Neces- 
sity of  the  Times  compelled  you  to  adopt,  and  when,  no  better  Expedient  appeared 
to  be  within  your  Reach.  In  this  Light  the  Pamphlet  struck  me  the  moment  I 
heard  it  w;vs  yours ;  and  your  Letter  confirms  me  in  the  Judgment  I  had  formed. 

That  the  Necessity  there  supposed  does  not  now  exist  is  demonstratively  clear ; 
because  the  way  to  England  is  open,  from  whence  an  Episcopate  can  be  obtained, 
to  say  nothiflg  of  other  Episcopal  Churches,  from  which  the  Relief  might  probably 
be  procured  for  our  Chm-ch.  That  the  Scheme  itself  would  not  answer  the  end  of 
an  Episcopate,  is  no  less  clear ;  for  if  adopted  and  adhered  to  our  Church  would 
cease  to  be  an  Episcopal  Church !  It  is  impossible  that  there  can  be  an  Episcopal 
Church  without  Episcopal  Ordination ;  and  the  Ordination  here  proposed  is  not 
Episcopal,  that  is,  by  a  Bishop,  but  by  Presbyters.  But  it  is  needless  to  enlarge 
on  the  point,  as  you  very  ingenuously  own  that  "  you  are  not  wedded  to  the  particu- 
lar plan  proposed ;"  and  your  good  sense  has  prudently  directed  you  '-to  delay 
i-ather  than  forward  measures  to  accomplish  the  Object  in  Contemplation,  with 
Hopes  of  its  being  undertaken  with  better  Information." 

You  desire  to  know  my  Sentiments  as  to  "  the  Measures  to  be  pursued  for  the 
continuance  of  our  Church."  One  principal  Reason  why  I  wished  for  an  interview 
was,  that  we  might  confer  together  on  the  Subject.  We  might  receive  mutual  In- 
formation by  an  Interview,  which  cannot  so  well  be  obtained  by  Letter.  Indeed, 
there  are  many  paiticulars  of  great  IMoment  in  such  a  Business  that  cannot  con- 
veniently be  committed  to  writing ;  for  although  whatever  you  say  to  me  would  be 
perfectly  safe  and  kept  secret,  as  1  believe  what  I  say  to  you  would  also  be  on  your 
Part,  yet  there  are  a  thousand  little  incidental  Circumstances  that  are  necessary  to  be 
known,  in  order  to  form  a  ri^ht  Judgment,  which  do  not  occur,  perhaps,  when  we 
write,  or  would  require  much  time  to  set  down. 

My  clear,  decided  Opinion  in  general  is,  that  some  Clergyman  of  Character  and 
Abilities  should  go  from  hence  to  England  to  be  Consecrated  and  admitted  to  the 
sacred  office  of  a  Bishop  by  the  English  Bishops,  and  then  to  return  and  reside  in 
America.  The  next  consideration  to  a  good  moral  Character,  soimd  principles, 
abilities  and  learning  in  this  Clergyman  is,  that  he  should  be  held  in  esteem  by  tlie 
leading  Men  in  Power  in  this  Country,  as  it  would  reconcile  them  the  better  to  the 
Measm-e.  If  such  a  Clergyman  will  imdertake  to  go  on  this  Design,  he  shall  have 
all  the  Assistance  and  Support  that  I  can  possibly  give  him.  But  vvhcther  Matters 
are  yet  ripe  for  such  a  Step,  or  how  far  you  and  others  may  think  them  so,  is  what 
I  am  unable  to  determine.  Were  it  necessaiy,  I  could  adduce  unanswerable  argu- 
ments to  evince  this  to  be  the  most  eligible  Scheme  ;  though  I  verily  believe  there 
needs  no  Arguments  to  convince  you  of  it.  What  I  wish  you  to  do  is  to  keep 
your  Eye  upon  it,  and  prepare  Matters,  as  your  Judgment  and  Pi-udence  shall 
direct,  for  its  Execution,  when  you  think  the  Time  for  it  is  come. 

To  these  letters,  the  weighty  words  of  one  to  whose  master-hand 
was  .afterwards  committed  the  moulding  of  the  English  colonial  Church 
at  the  Northward,  we  may  add,  as  bearing  upon  the  general  history  of 
this  period  of  organization,  and  also  illustrative  of  the  views  enter- 
tained abroad  of  the  famous  pamphlet  to  which  we  have  referred,  ex- 
tracts from  letters  of  the  Eev.  Dr.  Alexander  Murray  and  the  Rev.  Jacob 
Duche,  two  lo3^alist  clergymen  from  Pennsylvania,  then  resident  in 
London,  to  whose  kind  offices  Dr.  White  was  subsequently  much 
indebted  in  the  pro:5ccution  of  his  plans  :  — 
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London,  2Gth  July,  1783. 

Dear  Sir  : ...     The  grievance  of  having  had  no  Resident  Bishops  in 

America  can  now  be  easily  and  reguhirly  remedied  :  it  depends  not  now  so  much 
on  the  will  of  this  as  of  that  country.  You  will,  no  doubt,  have  an  Ambassador  or 
Resident  at  this  Court,  to  negotiate  your  public  concerns ;  and  if  he  applies,  at  tlie 
request  of  any  one  State  or  Body  of  People,  for  the  consecration  of  an  American 
Bishop,  you  may  liave  any  of  your  own  Nomination  set  apart  for  that  Office  accord- 
ino-  to  the  rules  of  the  Church  of  England,  without  requiring  oaths  of  allegiance  to 
thfs  kino-dom;  an  Act  of  Parliament  would  be  no  sooner  moved  for  than  passed, 
enablin<?tlie  Bishops  to  dispense  with  whatever  was  incompatible  on  the  occasion. 

Iff  tlien,  you  plead  necessity  for  Presbyterial  Ordinations,  it  is  a  necessity  of 
your  ovvn  making,  which  can  never  justify  such  an  e.xtraordinai-y  step,  which  will 
iiecessarilj"  give  rise  to  new  divisions  and  sects  in  your  young  States,  and  these  for- 
midable ones.  You  may  expect  thousands  of  Emigrants  who  will  clioose  the  Sacra- 
ments from  the  hands  of  Ministers  Episcopally  ordained,  and  will  continue,  as 
formerly,  to  call  such  fi-om  England  or  Nova  Scotia  (in  which  a  Bishop  —  Inglis  or 
Dr.  T.  B.  Chandler  —  and  College  is  to  be  settled) ,  to  supply  their  spiritual  necessi- 
ties ;  better  then  have  an  unexceptionable,  complete  ( Ihurch  Government  at  once 
within  yourselves,  tlian  be  constantly  depending  upon  auotlier  people  for  supplies 
of  this  kind.  If  you  are  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  on  this  subject,  it  must  have 
been  written  when  you  despaired  of  such  an  amicable  accommodation  as  has  lately 
taken  place.  You  miglit  have  expected  peace  or  truce,  -without  a  Recognizance 
of  Independence,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Spanish  and  Dutch ;  but  now  that  tliis  is 
ratified  in  tlie  most  solemn  manner,  you  have  everytliing  that  is  friendly  and  rea- 
sonable to  expect  from  the  British ;  they  are  as  generous  as  brave,  and  you  may 
one  day  combine  your  forces,  as  the  Spanish  and  Dutch  have  done  lately.  There 
is  nothing  new  under  the  sim.  Your  mode  of  Government  would  depress  the 
present  Episcopalians  far  below  the  level  of  the  Presbyterians,  who  preserve 
some  consistence,  and  admit  Episcopal  Ordination,  while  we  constantly  reject  theirs, 
and  vvill  also  your.s.     .     .     . 

ALEXANDER  MURRAY. 

Mr.  Duche's  letter,  interesting  as  containing  the  germ  of  the 
principles  on  which  our  ecclesiastical  constittition  was  subsequently 
constructed,  is  also  an  evidence  of  the  interest  felt  in  the  mother- 
church  in  the  plans  and  purposes  of  our  founders.  Mr.  Duche  spoke 
ex  cathedra,  lieing  on  terms  of  close  intimacy  with  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  representing  that  prelate's 
opinions. 

Asylum,  Aug.  11th,  1783. 

My  dear  Sir  :  —  ...  I  have  read  your  Pamphlet  with  gi-eat  attention. 
Reasoning,  as  you  do,  on  tlie  ground  of  necessity,  you  are  certainly  right ;  and 
the  Arguments,  as  well  as  the  Cases  you  adduce,  are  exactly  to  tlie  Purpose.  But 
I  cannot  conceive  that  any  such  necessity  at  )n-esent  exists.  The  venerable  old 
Doctrine  of  Apostolic  Successi(jn  need  not  yet  be  given  up.  The  Episcopal  Clergj- 
have  only  to  wait  with  Patience,  and  they  may  have,  if  tliey  are  unanimous,  a 
Church  in  each  State,  with  a  Bishop  at  its  head,  chosen  by  themselves,  and  regu- 
larly consecrated,  without  taking  any  Oaths  of  Supremacy,  etc.,  and  unconnected 
with  any  Civil  or  Ecclesiastical  Government  but  their  own.  The  Plan  I  would  pro- 
pose would  be  simply  this.  Let  the  Clergy  of  each  State  (say  Pennsylvania  for 
instance) ,  together  with  Lay  Deputies  from  each  Congregation  in  the  State,  assem- 
ble, and  with  due  Solemnity  elect  one  of  their  Presbyters  to  ye  Office  of  Bishoii. 
Let  him  preside  in  their  Conventions,  and  agree  with  them  upon  such  alterations  in 
the  Discipline  and  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  as  Circumstances  have  ren- 
dered necessary.  Let  him  wait  for  an  opportunity  of  being  regularly  consecrated ; 
and  till  such  opportunity  offers,  let  the  Convention  meet  and  fax  upon  his  Powers, 
the  Mode  of  supporting  him,  and  all  other  things  tliat  may  contriljute  to  y=  Good 
Order  and  Government  of  the  Church.  He  may  do  all  the  Offices  of  a  Bishop  but 
ORDAIN  and  confirm,  and  he  will  not  be  long  without  recei^^ng  Power  to  exercise 
these.  All  this  will  be  perfectly  consistent  with  your  new  Constitution.  Nay,  you 
oannot  be  interrupted  in  tlie  completion  of  such  a  Plan,  unless  Mobs  and  Associa- 
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tions  should  still  be  suflfered  to  exercise  an  illegal  Power.  Each  Episcopal  Chuix-h 
of  each  State  to  be  independent  of  the  others.  Or,  if  for  )••  sake  of  Uniformitj-  of 
Discipline  and  Worship,  throughout  j-*  States,  an  annual  Synod  or  Convocation  be 
deemed  necessaiy,  let  the  Bishop  of  each  Sfcite,  with  a  certain  Number  of  his  Pres- 
b3rtcrj',  be  sent  to  tlie  Place  appointed ;  but  let  there  be  no  Archbishop  or  Patriarch. 
The  lust  consecrate'd  Bishop  alwaj-s  to  preside.  The  rest  to  take  Precedency  ac- 
cording to  seniority  of  Consecration.  Though  I  maj-  never  see  you,  I  shall  ahvay.^ 
bo  happy  to  hear  of  the  welfare  and  increase  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  I  have 
much  to  say  on  tliis  subject,  and  think  a  Church  uiiglit  now  be  formed  more  upon 
y*  Primitive  and  Apostolic  Plan  in  America,  than  any  at  present  in  Christen- 
dom.   ... 

Ever  yours  sincerely, 

J.  DUCHft. 

But  among  these  letters  noue  were  more  weighty  or  wiser  than 
another  from  the  gifted  Inglis,  then  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for 
England.  The  whole  communication,  with  its  preface  of  touching 
references  to  his  wife's  decease,  and  its  refutation  of  some  of  the  slanders 
heaped  upon  him  for  his  "  Toryism  "  by  the  unscrupulous  AMiigs  of 
New  York,'  is  most  creditaljle  to  the  writer's  head  and  heart.  AVo 
have  room  only  for  extracts  ;  and  we  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  the 
clear  and  full  statement  of  what  the  churchmen  of  New  York  had  all 
along  sought  to  secure  in  striving  for  an  American  episcopate,  is  a 
most  interesting  commentary  on  the  statements  already  made  in 
giving,  as  we  have  sought  to  do.  the  story  of  the  struggle  for  the 
episcopate :  — 

New  York,  October  22d,  1783. 

Reverend  Sir  :  —  ...  Your  last  Letter  contained  many  Points  of 
Moment,  which  require  the  most  serious  Consideration.  Some  of  them  could  be 
better  discussed  at  a  personal  Intei'view,  which  was  the  Reason  of  nij-  wishing  for 
one ;  but  since  that  is  now  impracticable,  I  sh.all  give  j'ou  my  sentiments  upon 
them  briefly ;  for  my  present  hurry  in  preparing  to  embark  for  England  will  not 
permit  me  to  enlarge  on  them  so  fullj'  as  I  woidd  otiicrwise  chuse. 

As  to  "  the  Obligation  of  the  Episcopal  Succession,"  which,  you  say,  "  you 
never  could  find  sufficient  arguments  to  satisfy  you  of,"  I  need  only  declare  that  1 
am  perfectly  clear  and  decided  in  my  judgment  of  it.  Before  I  entered  into  Holy 
Orders,  I  was  fully  persuaded  of  the  "truth  of  what  is  asserted  in  the  Preface  to  our 
Ordinal  —  viz.,  "  It  is  evident  imto  all  men  diligently  reading  Holy  Scriptures  and 
ancient  authore,  that,  fi-om  the  A])ostles'  Times,  there  have  been  three  Orders  of 
Ministers  in  Christ's  Church  —  P.ishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons."  All  my  Reading 
and  Inquiries  since  (and  they  have  been  diligent  and  impartial)  have  served  to 
confirm  me  in  this  Persuasion.  The  Episcopal  Order  originated  from  our  S.aviour 
himself  in  tlie  Persons  of  his  Apostles ;  the  Succession  of  that  Order  w.as  continued 
by  the  inspired  Apostles,  who,  ecjually  under  the  Influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit, 
dictated  those  Scriptures  which  are  to  be  the  Rule  of  Faith  and  Practice  to  the 
Chiistian  Church  to  the  End  of  Time  ;  and  also  appointed  those  Ministers,  and  that 
Form  of  Government  which  were  ever  after  to  continue  in  the  Christian  Churclx ; 
and  I  conceive  that  we  are  as  much  bound  to  observe  their  appointment  and  direc- 
tions in  the  one  case  as  the  other. 

It  is  evident,  from  Scripture  and  Ecclesiastical  Antiquity,  that  Bishops  were 
superior  to  the  other  two  Orders ;  and  that  Ordination  and  Government  were  chiefly 
referred  to  them.  The  true  State  of  the  Question  on  tliis  Point  is,  Did  the  Apostles 
establish  a  perfect  equality  between  Gospel  Jlinisters?  or.  Did  they  establish  a  Sub- 
ordination among  those  Jlinisters  ?  The  latter  appears  as  clear  to  me  as  the  noon- 
day sun  ;  nor  are  we  more  at  Liberty,  as  I  hinted  before,  to  dep.art  from  what  they 
have  instituted  and  appointed  in  this  Respect,  than  we  are  to  lay  aside  or  depart 

•Fi<fe,  among  other  publications,  "Dr.  Inglis's    titled,  >i  RepJy  to  Remarks  on  o  Vindication  oj 
Defence  of  hia  chai-acter  against  certain  fabc  and    Gov.  Parr  and  hia  Council,  &c.,  Ac.    .    .    . 
malicious  charges  contained  in  a  pamphlet,  en-    London:  Printed  in  the  year  17S)." 
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fi-om  the  Scriptures  which  they  left  for  the  Rule  of  our  Faith  and  Practice.  If  they 
were  unen-ino-ly  guided  by  the  Divine  Spirit  in  one  case,  they  were  so  in  the  other 
also  •  and  it  ?s  a  certain  Fact,  that,  for  1500  years  after  our  Saviour's  Time,  there 
was  'no  regular  Ordination  or  Ecclesiastical  Government,   but  what  was  of  the 

Episcopal  kind.  r.      i  j  t 

But  enouo-h  of  this  Head  in  an  anucable,  short  Letter  to  a  Brother ;  and  1 
shall  only  obser\-e  further  that  few  Things  have  more  confirmed  my  Sentiments  on 
this  Subject  than  the  poor,  flimsy  Evasions  that  have  been  used  by  Men,  otherwise 
respectable,  to  elude  the  Force  of  those  Arguments,  which  have  been  drawn  from 
Paul's  Epistles,  and  the  primitive  Writers  in  behalf  of  Episcopacy.  These  men 
would  laugh  at  such  Evasions  in  any  other  case  where  tlieir  judgment  was  not  hUxsa] 
or  i)redetennined.  ,  „       ,         i      .         , 

You  say  that  some  settled  mode  must  be  adopted  lor  the  selecting  tlio  "  pnn- 
cinal  Pastor  of  the  Church ;  "  and  then  ask,  "  By  whom  is  this  to  be  done  ?  "  1 
answer.  If  by  jn-incipal  Pastors  you  mean  the  Incumbents  of  Parishes,  I  appre- 
hend the  Right  of  Presentation  should,  in  general,  remain  in  the  same  Hands  as 
formerly.  Thus  the  Election  of  a  Rector  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  or,  in 
other  Words,  the  Right  of  Presentation,  is  vested  in  the  Church  Wardens  and  Ves- 
try, and  should  continue  in  the  same  Hands.  When  the  Legislature,  by  a  publick 
Law,  makes  Provision  for  the  Support  of  Clergj'men,  it  has  a  Right  to  prescribe  the 
mode  of  electing  or  appointing  those  Clergymen  to  particular  Parishes,  as  was  the 
Case,  if  I  remember  right,  in  Maryland  formerly.  But,  in  my  Opinion,  it  would 
be  best,  on  many  accounts,  that,  on  the  Demise  or  Removal  of  an  Incumbent,  the 
Church  Wardens  and  Vestry  of  each  Parish  should  have  the  Right  of  chusiug  a 
Succession  ;  and  even  where  the  State  has  made  legal  Provision  for  the  Clergy,  I 
think  this  mode  preferable  to  any  other ;  gi-anting  no  more  to  the  Governor  than 
the  authority  to  induct  the  Person  chosen.  If  by  principal  Pastors  you  mean 
Bishops,  I  tliink  the  Clergy  of  each  State  should  have  the  Right  of  Electing,  with 
the  Governor's  Approbation.  But  it  is  time  enouHi  to  talk  of  this  Point  when  it 
shall  please  God  to  gi-antthis  essential  Benefit  to  the  Episcopal  Churches  in  America. 

l''ou  say,  "  That  some  Alterations  in  our  Liturgy  are  become  necessary  in 
Consequence  of  a  Change  of  Circumstances,"  which  is  undoubtedly  true ;  and  ask, 
"By  whom  are  those  changes  to  be  made?"  I  answer.  By  the  Clergy  without 
Doubt ;  yet  still  vnth  the  Concert  and  Approbation  of  the  Civil  Authority.  I  sup- 
pose that  all  the  State  Holy-Days,  such  as  November  the  5th,  January  30th,  etc., 
will  be  laid  aside  in  the  Thirteen  States.  The  Collects  for  the  King  and  Royal 
F.amily  must  be  altered  and  adapted  to  the  present  State  of  Things ;  for  in  Publick 
Worship  Prayers  for  the  Civil  Rulers  of  the  State  should  never  be  omitted.  And 
here  I  cannot  but  express  my  Wish  that  Harmony  and  Uniformity  might  take  place 
among  all  the  Episcopal  Chm-ches ;  which  can  only  be  eflfected  by  the  Clergy  of 
the  several  States  consulting  each  other,  and  agreeing  to  adopt  the  same  Collects 
for  this  Purpose.  Were  a  Bishop  settled  in  America,  this  point  would  be  easily 
accomplished ;  without  one,  I  apprehend  Difficulties  will  arise. 

You  say,  "  The  Trial  and  Deposition  of  irregular  Clergymen  is  to  be  provided 
for;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  will  not  be  done  at  pleasure,  but  under  reason- 
able I^aws  ;  "  and  ask,  "  By  whom  are  such  Laws  to  be  made  ?  "  To  this,  I  reply. 
That  Clergymen  are  amenable,  equally  with  Laymen  to  the  Laws  of  the  State,  and 
are  ininishable  by  those  Laws,  if  they  transgress  them.  But  as  to  any  proper  Ec- 
clesiastical Discipline,  by  which  Irregularities  in  Clergymen,  not  cognizable  by  the 
Civil  Laws,  shall  be  censured  or  punished,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  until  you  have 
Bishops,  and  some  regular  System  of  Church  Government  is  settled.  I  mean  not 
that  Bishops  should  be  vested  with  Arbiti'ai-y  Power ;  or  that  they  should  censure 
and  depose  at  I^leasure.  They  are  to  be  guided  by  Canons,  which  point  out  the 
Duty  of  Clergymen,  and  according  to  which  the  latter  should  be  judged.  Our 
Church  has  already  provided  several  such  Canons ;  and  if  any  more  such  should 
be  required  in  this  Coiintiy,  the  Clergy,  in  Conjunction  wth  a  Bishop  or  Bishops, 
are  the  Persons  by  whom  they  should  be  enacted. 

Some  years  since,  I  drew  up  a  Plan  for  an  American  Episcopate,  which  met 
with  the  Approbation  of  several  of  the  most  respectable  Characters  in  England,  as 
well  as  America.  Give  me  leave  to  transcribe  a  few  Extracts  from  it,  wiich  will 
partly  convey  my  Sentiments  on  the  Subject.     It  was  proposed  in  that  Plan  — 

"That  two  or  more  Protestant  Bishops  of  tlie  Church  of  England  be  appointed 
to  reside  in  America. 
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"  That  they  are  not  to  have  :my  temporal  authoiily  whatever,  nor  interfere 
with  the  Rio-hts  or  Emoluments  of  Governors.  .   ,     j  x,     /-,i  

.'  That°their  proper  Business  shall  be  to  Ordain  and  ?iupenntend  the  Clergj  , 
and  Confirm  such  as  chuse  to  be  Conlirmed.  ,      ~  r  »i    •    _„o„„o.;,... 

''That  they  mav  hold  Visitations,  assemble  the  Clergy  of  their  respective 
Dioceses  in  Convocations,  where  tlie  Clergy  shall  be  their  Assessors  or  Assistants 
and  that  inVhose  Convot^itions.  such  matters  only  shall  be  transacted  as  relate  to 
Ihe  Ccmduct  of  the  Clergy,  or  to  the  Order  and  Government  of  the  Churches. 
'^"  "^^  That  they  be  ves^l  vvith  Authority  to  censure  delinquent  Clergymen  a^eod- 
i.,.^  to  the  Nature  of  their  Otlenco ;  and  to  proceed  even  to  Deprivation  m  cases 
which  mvy  require  it,  after  a  regular  Trial;  the  Courts  in  which  ^"cj^^f;;'^'^,^^  « 
he  d  to  consist  of  the  Clergy  of  the  Provinces  respectively  wliere  the  Delinquent 
PeSons  Se  ;  and  the  Bishop  to  pronounce  the  sentence  of  Deprivation,  accord- 

'"^  *°lSe  k  is'^pposed  that  there  are  Canons  or  Laws  by  which  t'"-  Deliaquent 
Person  is  to  bo  tried,  according  to  which  the  Court  is  to  proceed  m  the  Trial ,  that 
eacrCler^n.as  an  Assistant  to  the  Bishop,  has  a  Vote  in  acquitting  or  con- 
deninin"  °  nd  that  the  Bishop,  according  to  his  Function,  and  ^lU^eriori  y  of  . 
Order  m^onounces  or  delivers  whatever  Sentence  the  Court  may  award.  On  such 
a  Plan  Kr^y  Sway  and  Oppression  are  wholly  excluded,  ft  may  be  proper  to 
observe.  thathJcanons.  like  the  Liturgy,  will  require  Revision  The  Canons  as 
Slow  stand,  are  applicable  to  the  State  of  Things  in  England,  where  they  weie 
uSe  but  many  of  them  are  not  so  in  America;  and,  tlieretoi-e,  some  should  be 
aUered  othe"  wholly  omitted,  and  others  again,  perhaps,  added,  when  a  Bishop 
■?s  settled  n  this  Country ;  for  until  you  havl  a  Bishop,  you  can  have  no  centre  o 
Unk,"  nor  can  you  act  vvith  Regularity  and  Order  in  Matters  ol  this  Sort.  I  could 
sav  more  on  this  Subject,  but  really  have  not  Time.  •»,„,.  .1,.. 

^    I  m^t  be  canciid  in  telling  you  that  I  can  neither  see  the  P™P"«ty  "^  t!'' 
-Vdvantacre  of  the  scheme  you  propose,  to  join  Laymen  with  Cleigjmen  for  en^  - 
inJEcclesiastieal  Laws,  trying  clelinqnent  Clerg>;men  etc.,  as  a  ''Collechve  Bod^ 
o  whom  the  exuaordinaiy  occasions  of  our  ^huix-hes  may  be  refeued       lh.= 
certainly,  if  I  understand  you  right,  is  not  the  plan  of  the  Church  ot  England. 
Ma„;  Inconveniences  will  Inqueftionably  attend  it-  ^l-Advan  ages  are  doubfu 
Instead  of  attiuictino-  Lay-Members  to  the  Church,  I  apprehend  it  vvould  be  P^oiiuc 
iTe  of  endC  Broifs  between  the  Laity  and  Clergy,  probably,  of  "W'vessiou  to  the 
Ltter     The  Cler^^y  are  already  amenable  to  the  Civil  Power  for  Civil  Offences 
sno  that  suffidenl^  Are  not  ClLgymen  the  best  Judges  ofEccesuist.ca^  Offences? 
and  of  the  properest  Methods  to  reclaim  their  emng  Brethren?  which  is  pie 

t'pr<iblp  to  Dunishment,  if  it  can  be  effected.  

There^riittle  doubt  but  that  a  Clergyman  of  good  Character,  who  went  o 
En<.land  properiy  recommended,  with  the°6onsent  of  the  State  f '•''■«  ^h«".^?^^'^« 
weSt%nd  where^he  was  afterwards  to  reside,  would  be  «o"««"™  ,f  r'^  ,^'^5°  , 
An  Act  of  Parliament,  indeed,  would  be  necessary  to  empower  the  Bishops 
Cland  to  Consecrate  without  administering  the  State  Oaths;  but  I/""'  eo'i^den 
rhi^Act  mi<rht  be  olitained.    I  am  almost  a  Convert  to  your  Opmion  that  it  wou 
be  btt  to  request  the  Bishops  in  England  to  chiise  a  P^per  Pei.o'i  theie  a  Ma 
nf   Abilities    Pietv    liberal  Sent  meuts,   aud  unblemished  Moials,   toi   tlie  nrs 
itrica  1  Bishop^  All  Circumsuvnces  considered,  it  would  be  better  than  to  send 
a  Pei"on  from  hence.     There  would  be  fewer  Objections  to  a  stranger,  who  had 
i^evei   beenin  America,  and  was  clear  of  having  taken  any  Part  m  our  unhap^^^^^ 
Divisions   botli  in  Eno-land  aud  America,  than  agamst  an  American  Cleigyman, 
how  r/res^ectable  his  Character  might  be.     But  a  Bishop  i^.^^f  .."^^f  yp^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
■vnd  cither  way  he  ought,  by  aU  means,  to  be  obtained.     The  g'eat  Point  is  to 
procure  the  cLsent  ^id  Ai^probation  of  the  Legislature  of  some  SUte  to  U^e 
Measure  •  if  this  is  done,  the  Rest  will  be  easy.   And  here,  I  must  tell  jou  mat  m) 
onW  Hope  is  from  Marv  and  or  Virginia.     Nothing  of  the  kind  is  to  be  expected 
from  the  Northern  Stales.     Consider  this  Matter,  and  try  what  you  can  do  with 
yorrriends  in  Maryland.     The  Chm-ch  of  God  calls  for  yo^ar  Assistance  and  ha 
of  all  its  other  worthy  l^Iembers,  and  it  is  their  indispensable  Duty  to  affoid  that 

Assistance  as  far  as  it  is  in  their  power.  m^ro-v  nf  l\f  arvland 

The  News  Papers,  some  time  since,  announced  t'^at  the  Clergy  of  Marj  tana 
had  chosen  Mr.  Keene  to  be  sent  for  Consecration  to  England;  but  I  And  the 
account^^s  premature.  Mr.  Keene  was  a  very  worthy  man  when  I  knew  h.m 
^d  I  doubt  not  but  he  is  so  still.    I  shall  embark  next  week  for  England,  where  I 
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shall  be  happy  to  give  every  aid  witliiii  tlie  Compass  of  my  Powei-  to  auy  measure 
of  this  l£md.  I  shall,  therefore,  be  glad  to  hear  from  you,  and  know  how  matters 
are  circmnstanced ;  and  particularly  what  progress  is  made  in  Maryland  toward 
procming  an  Episcopate.     Direct  tome,  etc.,  etc. 

Sincerely  wshing  you  Health,  Happiness,  and  every  temporal  Felicity,  and 
Success  in  your  Jlinistry, 

I  am,  with  much  Esteem,  Reverend  Sir, 
Yom-  affectionate  Friend  and  humble  Servant, 

CHARLES  IKGLIS. 
Reverend  Dk.  White. 

Though  the  unnouucement  iu  the  newspapers  alluded  to  by  Dr. 
Inglis  in  his  concluding  paragraph  was  incorrect,  still  the  movement 
for  the  episcopate,  first  inaugurated  by  the  clergy  of  Connecticut, 
had  been  followed  by  the  action  of  their  brethren  of  Maryland.  The 
clergy  of  this  important  State,  where  the  Church  had  retained  much 
of  its  former  influence  and  respect,  met  in  August,  1783,  at  Annapolis  ; 
framed,  after  the  political  fashion  of  the  times,  a  "  Bill  of  Eights  ; "  and 
chose  the  celebrated  William  Smith,  D.D.,  formerly  Provost  of  the 
College  and  Academy  of  Philadelphia,  but  at  that  time  President  of 
Washington  College,  Maryland,  as  their  bishop.  But  this  effort  for  a 
bishop  at  the  southward  failed,  in  consequence  of  grave  charges 
affecting  the  character  of  the  bishop-elect ;  and  from  being  among  the 
foremost  of  all  the  American  churches,  in  eflbrts  for  the  perfection  of 
her  ecclesiastical  organization,  Maryland,  as  we  shall  sul^sequently  see, 
was  outstripped  in  gaining  the  prize  l)y  Connecticut,  New  York,  and 
Pennsylvania.  In  the  meantime,  when  the  mind  of  every  thoughtful 
member  of  our  communion  was  turned  upon  these  questions  of  church 
perpetuation,  there  came  from  the  Rev.  Abraham  Beach,  of  New 
Jersey,  the  first  definite  plan  for  general  organization  and  a  united 
eftbrt  to  secure  the  end  desired.  This  letter,  so  interesting  in  itself, 
as  furnishing  information  of  the  state  of  feeling  iu  the  Church  at  this 
time  with  i-eference  to  union  and  organization,  becomes  important  as 
we  remember  the  great  results  springing  directly  from  the  proposition 
it  was  the  first  to  enunciate  in  public  :  — 

New  Beunswick,  2Gth  January,  1784. 

Reverend  Sir  :  —  I  always  expected,  as  soon  as  the  Return  of  Peace  should 
put  it  in  their  Power,  that  the  Members  of  the  Episcopal  Church  iu  this  Country 
would  interest  themselves  in  its  Behalf —  would  endeavour  to  introduce  Order  and 
Uniformity  iuto  it,  and  Provide  for  a  Succession  in  the  Ministry.  The  Silence  on 
this  Subject  which  hath  universally  prevailed,  and  still  prevails,  is  a  Matter  of  real 
Concern  to  me,  as  it  seems  to  portend  an  utter  extinction  of  that  Church  which  I  so 
highly  venerate. 

As  I  flatter  myself  your  Sentiments  eori-espond  with  my  own,  I  carmot  deny 
myself  the  Satisfaction  of  writmg  you  on  the  Subject. 

Every  Person  I  have  conversed  with  is  fully  sensible  that  something  shouUl 
be  done,  and  the  sooner  the  better.  For  my  own  Part,  I  think  the  fii-st  step  that 
should  be  taken,  in  the  present  uiasettled  State  of  the  Country,  is  to  get  a  Meeting 
of  as  many  of  the  Clergy  as  can  be  conveniently  collected.  Such  a  ISIeeting  appears 
to  be  peculiarly  necessary  in  order  to  look  into  the  condition  of  the  Widows'  Fund,' 
which  may  at  present  be  an  object  worth  attending  to,  but  will  miavoidably  dwindle 
to  nothing,  if  much  longer  neglected.  Would  it  not,  therefore,  be  proper  to  ad- 
vertise a  Aleeting  of  the  Corporation  in  the  Spring  at  Brunswick,  or  any  other  place 

»  The  Charitable  Corporation  for  the  Relief   men  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  American 
of  the  Widows  and  Children  of  deceased  Clergy-    Coloulea,  established  prior  to  the  Revolution. 
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that  raruy  be  thought  more  convenient,  and  endeavour  to  get  toj^cthcr  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  Clergy  who  are  not  members,  at  the  same  time  and  place. 

A  sincere  Regard  to  the  Interests  of  the  Cliureh  induces  me  to  make  these 
Proposals,  wislung  to  be  favored  with  your  sentiments  on  this  subject.  If  anything 
should  occur  to  you  as  necessary  to  be  done,  in  order  to  \nit  us  upon  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  other  Denominations  of  Christians,  and  cement  us  together  in  the  Bonds 
of  Love,  I  should  be  hapjjy  in  an  opportunity  of  assisting  in  it. 

I  am,  Reverend  Sir, 

Your  alfeetionate  Brother, 

And  veiT  humble  Servant, 

ABRAHAM  BEACH. 
The  Reverend  Dk.  White. 

We  have  reason  to  regret  here,  as  in  many  other  connections,  that 
the  voluminous  manuscript  correspondence  of  Bishop  White  has  so  few 
copies  or  diafts  of  his  own  communications.  In  some  instances  we 
have  been  fortunate  enough  to  sujjply  the  dcticiency  from  other  collec- 
tions ;  but,  in  the  present  instance,  we  can  only  infer  the  doctors 
answer  from  Mr.  Beach's  response  the  following  month  :  — 

New  Brunswick,  22d  March,  1784. 

Revxrend  Sir  :  —  As  soon  as  I  was  made  acquainted  by  your  Favour  of  the 
7th  Feb.  of  your  concurrence  in  the  Proposed  Aleeting  of  the  Clergy,  I  wi'ote  to 
Mr.  Proroost  and  Mr.  Moore,  of  New  York,  on  the  subject.  They  both  approve  of 
the  Mea,sure;  and  not  only  approve  of  it,  but  think  it  absolutely  necessary. 

In  a  Letter  I  receiVed  fiom  Mr.  Blackwell,  some  time  ago,  he  proposed 
Tuesday,  lltli  May,  as  a  proper  time  for  the  Meeting,  and  acquiesced  with  my 
proposal  of  Brunsivick  for  the  place.  I  remarked  this  in  my  Letter  to  Mr. 
Provoost;  in  answer  to  which  he  acquainted  me  that  on  consulting  Mr.  Duane,  and 
other  Members  of  the  Cor])oration  in  New  \''ork,  they  discovered  a  desire  that  the 
Meeting  shoidd  be  held  in  New  I'ork,  on  Wednesday,  the  12th  May. 

For  my  own  Part,  I  have  no  manner  of  Objection  to  the  Alteration,  any 
farther  than  its  depriving  me  of  the  Company  of  some  of  my  Brethren  at  my 
House.  Even  this  Pleasure,  however,  I  am  ready  to  forego,  if  our  meeting  in  New 
Y'^ork  may  have  any  tendency  to  jjromote  peace  and  harmony  in  the  Church  there. 
This  expectation  and  belief  is  the  principal  Reason  for  their  wishing  for  the  Altera- 
tion with  regard  to  time  and  place. 

Should  this  proposal  of  meeting  in  New  York,  on  Wednesday,  the  12th  May, 
meet  with  your  approbation,  will  you  be  so  good  as  to  acquaint  the  members  of 
the  Corporation  in  Pennsylvania,  ana  desire  their  attendance  ?  Would  not  adver- 
tising in  the  iiublic;  papers  be  proper? 

Some  of  the  Lay  Members  may.  perhaps,  scarcely  think  it  worth  their  while 
to  take  so  much  Trouble  \vithout  a  jirospect  of  immediate  Profit  to  themselves.  I 
carmot  but  flatter  myself,  however,  that  there  ai-e  some  still,  who  would  wish  to 
promote  the  Interests  of  Religion  in  general  —  to  save  the  Church  of  which  we  are 
Members,  from  utter  decay  —  and  consequently  to  promote  tlie  real  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  the  country.  Persons  of  this  character  will  not,  surely,  'svithhold 
their  assistance  at  this  verj'  critical  juncture. 

.  .  .  I  should  be  exceedingly  happy  to  hear  from  you,  as  soon  as  yom- 
Convenience  will  permit;  and  am,  Rev.  .Sir, 

Y'our  affectionate  Brother, 

And  very  Humble  Servant, 

ABRAHAM  BEACH. 

Rev.  Dr.  White. 

Recurring  to  the  subject  a  few  weeks  later,  the  amiable  Mr. 
Beach  announces  the  completion  of  his  arrangements  for  the  proposed 
meeting  at  New  Brunswick,  and  requests  h>s  brother  of  Philadelphia 
to  open  the  services  there  with  a  sermon.     His  letter  is  as  follows  :  — 
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Nf.av  Brcxswick,  13th  April,  1784. 

Reverend  Sik  :  —  I  have  just  received  a  Letter  from  Mr.  Provoost,  signify- 
ing liis  concuiTence  witli  tlie  lirst  appointment.  It  is  at  length  agreed,  upoi: 
all  hands,  that  our  meeting  be  held  at  Brunswick,  on  Tuesday,  the  11th  May; 
and  as  the  day  is  near  at 'hand,  I  think  no  Time  ought  to  be  lost  in  giving  the 
proper  Notice. 

I  wish  you  would  be  so  good  as  to  advertise  it  in  one  of  your  News  Papers, 
with  an  invitation  to  all  Clergymen  of  the  Episcopal  Church ;  and  perhaps  you 
may  think  it  jiroper  to  invite  respectable  characters  of  the  Laity,  as  matters  of 
general  concern  to  the  Church  may  probably  be  discussed.  As  soon  as  I  find  the 
Advertisement  in  a  Philadelphia  paper,  I  will  cause  it  to  be  inserted  in  one  in  New 
York;  and  will  •HTite,  likewise,  to  all  concerned  in  Jersey. 

You  will  doubtless  agree  with  me  in  the  propriety  of  having  a  Sermon  on  the 
occasion.     Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  preach  it? 

I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  Pamphlet  j'ou  were  so  kind  as  to  send  me. 
I  had  the  Pleasm-e  of  reading  it  on  its  first  Publication,  and  am  happy  to  agree  with 
you  in  every  particular,  excepting  the  necessity  of  receding  from  ancient  usages. 
If  this  necessity  existed  in  time  of  war,  I  cannot  think  that  it  does  at  present; 
and  as  you  convey  the  same  idea  in  your  letter,  I  flatter  myself  our  sentiments  on 
Chm'ch  Government  entirely  agree. 

Your  affectionate  Brother, 

And  very  Humble  Servant, 

ABRAHAM  BEACH. 

Reverend  Dr.  Wuite. 

We  have  given  these  copious  extracts  from  the  correspondence 
of  those  most  active  at  this  period  of  our  church  organization  for 
the  purpose  of  presenting,  as  in  the  case  of  Dr.  luglis's  lengthy 
communication,  the  views  of  White,  and  the  arguments  with  which 
he  supported  them, — to  be  learned,  unfortunately,  only  from  the 
quotations  made  by  his  correspondent  for  the  purpose  of  answering 
them,  —  and  also  to  show  the  influence  in  the  Church  already  attained 
by  this  comparatively  yoimg  man,  when  the  old  and  experienced  are 
found  waiting  for  his  advice,  or  seeking  to  influence  his  action. 

Thus  already  was  he  a.  primus  inter  pares,  without  whose  aid  and 
influence  nothing  could  be  successfully  done  or  even  attempted. 

The  meeting  in  New  Brunswick  met,  as  appointed,  on  the 
eleventh  of  May.  BLsliop  White,  in  his  "  Memoirs,"  dates  this 
preliminary  gathering  a  little  later  in  the  month  ;  Init  the  original  rec- 
ords, still  preserved,  in  the  handwriting  of  one  of  its  members,  sul)se- 
quently  the  second  Bishop  of  New  York,  are  conclusive  on  this  point. 
These  simple  minutes  of  our  preliminary  convention  are  informal  and 
brief,  filling  less  than  a  common  letter-sheet ;  and  their  preservation 
is  solely  owing  to  the  care  with  which  Bishop  White  gathered  and 
preserved  the  data  of  our  history.' 

>  "  At  Kew  Brunswick,  Tuesday,  11th  Ma.y,  ensuincr,  for  the  Purpose  of  soliciting  their  Con- 

1784,  several  Jlembcrs  of  (he  Episcopal  Church,  cunciice  with  us  in  such  Measures  as  may  be 

both  ot"the  Clerg-y  &  I.aity,  from  tlie  States  of  deemed  conducive  to  the  Union  >&  Prosperity  of 

New  Yorli,  New  Jersey,  &  Peuusylvania  were  the  Episcopal  Churches  in  the  States  of  America, 
assembled  together,  present:     The    Rev'-    D'-  "Also  agreed  by   the  Genllcmen  present. 

White,  Ptcv"-  D'-  Magaw,  Uev^-  M'-  Beach,  Eev^-  that  the  undermentioned  Persons  be  vequesteil  to 

M'- Bloomer,  Eev"- M'-  Fraser,  Rev''  M'-  Ogden,  correspond  with  each  other,  &  with  any  other 

Eevi-  M'-    Blackwel],    Rev''-  M'-  Bodcn,  Rev''-  Persons,   for  the   Purpose  of  forming  a  Conti- 

M'-    Bonj»-   Moore,   Rev''-      M'-    Tho"-  Jloore,  nental  Representation  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 

James  Parker,  John  Stevens,  Richard  Stevens,  &  for  the  lietter  Management  of  other  Concerns 

John  Dennis,  Esquires,  Col.  Hovt&  Col.  Furman.  of  the  said  Church. 

"Itwas  agreed,  that  the  Revi- Mess"- Beach,  "Rev'-   Mess"-    Bloomer,    Provoost*    B 

Bloomer  &  B.  Moore  be  requested  to  wait  upon  Moore  for  New  York. 

the  Clergy  of  Connecticut,  who  are  to  be  con-  "  Rev"-  Mess"  Beach,  Ogden  &  Ayi-es  for 

vcncd  on  the  Wednesday  in  Trinity  Week  next  New  Jei-sey. 
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While  this  corrospondcncc  -was  jroins:  on,  and  bcibrc  the  arrange- 
ments for  this  informal  nicctini;-  at  New  UnniswicU  hail  been  perfected, 
there  had  taken  plac-e,  at  the  instance  of  Dr.  Wliitc,  tiie  measures  for 
eonvenini;  a  State  Convention  in  eUise  connection  with  the  wider  ec- 
clesiastical organization  already  in  i)rocess  of  formation.  Thus  was 
the  clear  and  comjirelicnsive  mind  of  White  grasping  at  once  the  de- 
tails of  the  local  and  <.'encr;d  government  of  the  Church  ;  and  the  theories 
promulired  in  "The  Case  of 'the  Kpiscopal  Cimrches  Considered"  were 
beinsr  put  to  the  test  of  actual  trial,  establishing  in  the  test  their 
oriiimator's  claims  to  remarkable  foresight  and  unusual  constructive 
and  executive  i)ower.  _  .  ^  .,    ,    , 

Kor  was  this  all  that  the  earnest  and  laborious  \\  hitc  contrilmted 
to  the  general  oriranization  of  our  Church.  There  were  letters,  written 
at  len<nh  and  indetail,  — letters  still  remaining,  and,  from  their  faded 
yellow  foolscap  paires  and  well-formed  characters,  abounding  in  the 
quaint  contractions,  betokening  the  hurry  and  drive  of  a  wearisome 
correspondence,  speaking  to  us  again  and  again  of  the  love  and  interest 
felt  by  this  excellent  man  in  the  successful  working  out  of  his  plans 
for  good  for  the  Church  of  Christ.  These  letters.  Ijorue  by  post  or 
packet,  to  Parker,  in  Boston,  and  through  hiui  to  Bass,  at  Newbury- 


^O^^^^ 


port,  and  even  to  the  then  destitute  parish  at  Falmouth,  just  reviving 
from  the  ashes  of  the  bombardment,  and,  as  yet,  unable  to  secure  or 
support  a  clergjmian ;  finding  their  way  to  New  York,  where  the 
patriot  Whigs  were  busied  in  measures  for  the   election  of  Provoost 


a//. 


7/ 


7n7^> 


patr.v. ^. 

to  the  rec- 
tor ship  of 
Trinity  and 
the  episco- 
pate of  that 
State ;  easily 

carried  by  w-ater  to  the  excellent  Wharton,  at  Wilmington,  in  Dela- 
ware, where  the  first  convert  from  Pomanism  to  the  Protestant  faith 
in  our  American  Church  was  lieginning  a  life-long  work  of  faithful 
labors  in  his  new  ecclesiastical  home ;  borne  on  the  great  mail  roads 
to  the  thoughtful  William  AVest,  in  Baltimore,  one  of  the  most  earn- 
est-minded and  best  of  men  ;  taken  by  coach  to  Chestcrtown,  in  Marj'- 

"  Rcv>-  D'-  White,  D"  Mn-'aw,  &  M'-  Bl.ick-  out  consulting'  liis  Colleagnes  of  the  same  State, 

weU  for  Pennsylvania.  whcncvei-  it  may  be  deemed  expedient.   —  /  rom 

"  Any  one  of  wliicli  Poisons  of  each  Stale  the  Bishop  While  Papers. 
respectively,  to  correspond  with  the  others,  with- 
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land,  where  the  indefatigable  Smith,  driven  from  one  college,  had 
speedily  inaugurated  another  of  reputation  and  success;  pressing 
further,  by  winding  roads  and  water-courses,  to  Fairfax,  in  Virginia, 
where  the  pious  Griffith  was  lal)oriug  in  his  pleasant  parish,  uncon- 
scious of  the  trials  that  awaited  him  in  his  struggle  for  the  episcopate  ; 
and  reaching  even  South  Carolina,  where  Furcell,  an  interested 
correspondent  of  the  painstaking  White,  received  them  with  mingled 
hopes  and  fears  as  to  his  chances  for  a  mitre  ;  —  these  letters,  in  a  day 
when  note-paper  and  penny  posts  were  never  dreamed  of  l)y  the  most 
sanguine  of  correspondents,  were  the  great  stimulants  to  flagging  ex- 
ertions, and  the  cause,  wo  may  not  doubt,  of  success  in  quarters  where 
any  other  pen  would  have  found  no  such  response.  And,  borne  across 
the  water  in  the  heavy  mail-bags  of  slowly-sailing  packets,  they  con- 
veyed to  old  friends  and  new  ones  tokens  of  church  life  in  our  western 
hemis])here,  where  many  anxious  hearts  had  feared  that  life  was  all 
crushed  out.  Surely,  then,  as  there  are  piled  around  us,  while  we 
write,  volume  after  volume  of  these  carefully  considered  letters,  ever 
fresh  in  their  expressions,  and  fair  in  their  swift  chirography,  we  can- 
not withhold  from  White  —  the  patient,  laborious,  loving  father  of 
our  revived,  reorganized  Church — our  highest  meed  of  praise  with  an 
ever-deepening  respect,  an  ever-increasing  honor. 

It  was  a  wise  Providence,  aS  we  shall  see,  that  united  in  the  work 
of  laying  thus  broad  and  deep  the  foundations  of  our  American  Church, 
the  apostolic  Seabury  and  the  saintly  White.  Recognizing,  as  we  can- 
not fail  to  do,  the  minor  points  of  theological  difference  that  were  never 
deemed  by  the  latter  of  importance  enough  to  cause  any  diminution 
of  the  "  affection  and  respect "  ^  with  which  he  regarded  the  former, 
we  may  well  and  wisely  rejoice,  that,  with  the  acknowledged  diversity 
of  gifts,  of  graces,  of  opinions,  and  of  temper  and  character,  the  bishops 
of  Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania  were  chosen  of  God  to  Iniild  up, 
independently  at  first,  and  then  unitedly,  the  firm  fabric  of  our  eccle- 
siastical organization.  Had  it  been  formed  wholly  as  the  one  wished 
it,  it  might  have  been  found  impracticable.  Had  the  other's  ideas 
been  carried  out,  without  the  modification  after  years'  experience  and 
conference  with  his  Episcopal  brother  brought  about,  there  might  have 
been  found  tendencies  to  radicalism  in  the  working  of  our  system. 
But,  by  these  holy  men's  united  eflbrts,  there  was  built  up,  with  no 
untempered  mortar,  under  God,  "a glorious  Church" — built  liy  these, 
his  servants,  on  the  foundation  of  the  prophets  and  apostles,  Jesus 
Christ  Himself  being  the  chief  corner-stone. 


ILLUSTRATIVE  NOTES. 


WE  append  the  "  testimonial"  of  Dr.  Smith,  addressed  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  Dr.  Jolin  Moore,  and  signeil  by  the  JMaryland  clergy,  wliich  is 
Still  preserved  in  the  hands  of  one  of  his  descendants :  — 

1  Bishop  White,  in  his  "  Memoirs  of  the  Church,"  2il  oil.,  p.  84. 
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"  Mauyland,  Axnapolis, 

"Augt.  l(;^  1783. 

"  My  Loud  —  Whereas  the  good  people  of  this  State  in  eomnuinion  witli  tho 
Church  of  Kiiglaiul  have  long  laboured  &  do  still  labour  under  grea£  Difficulties, 
through  the  want  of  a  regular  Clergy  to  supply  the  many  Parishes,  tliat  have  for  a 
considerable  time  been  vacant  — 

"To  prevent  therefore  and  guard  against  such  an  unhappy  situation  for  the 
future,  AVc  the  Convocation  or  meeting  of  the  Clergy  of  the  Church  of  Kngland 
have  madedioice  of,  and  do  recommend  our  Brotlier  the  Reverend  Doctor  William 
Smith,  as  a  lit  and  proper  Terson,  and  every  way  well  qualified  to  be  invested  with 
the  Sacred  Office  of  a  Bishop,  in  order  to  perpetuate  a  regular  succession  of  Clergy 
Among  us.  We  do  with  the  greater  confidence  present  unto  your  Lordship  this 
Gotlly  and  well  learned  Man  to  bo  ordained  and  consecrated  Bishoj) ;  being  perfectly 
satisfied  that  he  will  duly  execute  the  office  whereimto  he  is  called,  to  the  edifying 
of  the  Chmx'h,  and  to  the  (!Iory  of  God. 

"  Your  Lordship's  well  known  Zeal  for  the  Church  .and  PVopagation  of  the 
Christian  Keligion,  induces  us  to  trust  tliat  j-our  Lordsliip  will  compassionate  the 
case  of  a  remote  and  distressed  Peojile,  and  comply  with  our  Earnest  Request  in 
this  matter.  For  with<3ut  such  Remedy  the  Church  in  this  Country,  is  in  imminent 
danger  of  becoming  Extinct  — 

"  That  your  Lordship  m.ay  long  continue  An  Ornament  to  the  Church,  is  the 
hearty  Prayer  of  My  Lord 

"  Your  vei-y  Dutil'id  and  J[ost  obedient  Servants 
•'  John  Gordon,  St.  Mich-oel's,  Talbot  County 
"  John  MacPiiekson,  W"  &  IMary  Parish,  Charles  County 
"  W"  Thomson',  St.  Stephen's  Parish,  Cecil  County. 

"  Samuel  Iveexe,  Dorchester  &  Great  Choptank  Parishes,  Dorchester  County. 
"  W  West,  S'.  Paul's  Parish,  15altiraore  County. 
"  George  Goldie,  King  &  Queen,  Saint  Mary's. 
"John  Bowas,  S'.  Peter's,  Talbot. 
"  John  Stephen,  All-Faith  Parish,  Saint  Blary's  County 
"  Walter  Magowan,  St.  James'  Parish,  Ann-Aundel  Cty. 
"  AV  ILvNNA,  St.  Margaret,  Aim-.\rundel 
"  Joseph  Messenger,  St.  Andrew's  Parish,  St.  JLiry's  County 
"  Tho".  Jno.  Clagget,  S'.  Paul's  Parish,  Prince  George's  County 
"  Thomas  Gates,  St.  Ann's,  Ann.ap'olis. 
"  John  Andrews,  S  Thomas,  Bait.  County. 
"  Hamilton  Bell,  Stepney,  Somerset  County 
"  Francis  Walker,  Kent  Island,  Queen  Ann's  County 
"  John  Stewart,  Port  Tobacco  Parish,  Charles  County 
"  Leo  Cctting,  Allhallow's  Parish,  Worcester  County 
"  Will  Sjhtii.  Stepney  Parish,  Worcester  County. 
"  Ralph  lIiGiNiiOTHAM,  S'  Ann's  Parish,  Ann  .Arundel  County 
"  Edward  Gantt,  Junior,  Christ  Church  Parish,  Calvert  County 
"  Hatch  Dent,  Trinity  Parish,  Charles  County." 

The  histoiy  of  the  adoption  of  the  name  "  Protestant  Episcopal,"  as  applied 
to  the  American  Church,  is  given  by  the  late  Dr.  Ethan  Allen,  historiographer  of 
the  Diocese  of  Mai-yland,  in  his  "  Protestant  Episcopal  Conventions  in  Maryland 
of  A.D.  1780,  1781,  1782,  1783,"  appended  to  the  Convention  Journal  of  1878.  It 
is  as  follows:  — 

"  The  Convention  convened  at  Chestertown,  Kent  county,  Nov.  9th,  1780. 

"  There  were  present,  — 
'•  Rev.  Samuel  Keene,  Rector  of  St.  Luke's,  Queen  Anne's  county. 
"Rev.  Willl\m  Smith,  D.D.,  Rector  of  Chester  Parish,  Kent  county. 
"  Rev.  James  Jones  Wilmer,  Rector  of  Shrewsbury  Parish,  Kent  comity. 
"Col.  Richard  Lloyd,  Vestr}Tnan  of  St.  Paul's  Parish,  Kent  county. 
"  Mr.  James  Dunn,  "  "  "  "         " 

"  Mr.  John  Page,  Vestryman  of  St.  Paul's  Parish,  Kent  county. 
"  Mr.  Richard  Miller,  "  "  "  "        " 

"Mr.  Simon  WiCKES,       "  "  "  "         " 

"  Dr.  John  Scott,  Vestryman  of  Chester  Parish,  Kent  county. 
"  'Mt.  JoiTS  Bolton,      "  "  "  "        " 

"  Mr.  J.  W.  TiLDEN,      "  "  "  "        " 
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"  Mr.  St.  Legek  Everett,  Vestryman  of  Chester  Parish,  Kent  county. 

"  Mr.  Jamf.s  Wroth,  "  "  "  "        " 

"  Mr.  John  Kennard,  Church  Warden  of  Chester  Parish,  Kent  county. 

"  Mr.  Sturgess,  "  "  " 

"  Mr.  CuiiiSTOPiiER  Hall,  Vestiyman  of  Shrewsbury,  S.  Sassafras,  Kent. 

"Mr.  George  MoFFETT,  "  "  "  " 

"  Mr.  William  Keating,  "  "  "  " 

<.jjr.  C ,  Church  AVarden  "  "  " 

"  Mr.  John  Brown,  Vestryman  of  St.  Luke's,  Queen  Anne's  county. 

•'  Mr.  Downs, 

"Dr.  William  Bordly. 

"  Dr.  Van  Dyke. 

"  Col.  Isaac  Perkins. 

"  j\Ir.  CiiAS.  Groom. 

"  Mr.  William  Keene. 

"  Mr.  James  IIackett. 

"  Ur.  Smith  was  appointed  President,  and  Mr.  Wilmer,  Secretary. 

"  A  petition  to  tlie  General  Assembly  of  Maryland  for  the  support  of  public 
religion  was  then  read  and  approved,  and  ordered  to  be  sent  to  each  Vestry  in  tlie 
State ;  and  if  by  them  approved,  after  obtaining  signatures  in  their  respective 
parishes,  it  was  to  be  carried  up  to  the  legislature.     .     .     . 

"  On  motion  of  the  Secretary,  it  was  proposed  that  the  Church  known  in  the 
province  as  Protestant  be  called  '  tlie  Protestant  Episcopal  Churcli,'  and  it  was  so 
adopted." 

Note.  —  In  a  letter  dated  May  6, 1810,  from  the  Rev.  James  Jones  Wilmer  to 
Bishop  Claggett,  he  writes,  "  I  am  one  of  the  three  who  first  organized  the  Episco- 
pal ChurL-h  during  the  Revolution,  and  am  consequently  one  of  tlie  primary  aids  of 
its  consolidation  throughout  tlie  United  States.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Smith,  Dr.  Keene  and 
myself  held  the  first  convention  at  Chestertown,  and  I  acted  as  secretary."  He  also 
states  in  this  letter  that  "  he  moved  tliat  the  Church  of  England  as  heretofore  so 
known  in  the  jn'ovince  be  now  called  The  Protestant  Episcopal  Chm'ch,  and  it  was 
so  adopted."    See  Md.  Archives. 


The  records  of  the  first  meeting  in  Pennsylvania,  at  the  instance  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  Dr.  White,  are  given  in  full  from  the  original  manuscript,  in 
Dr.  White's  handwriting,  in  the  archives  of  the  General  Convention  Another 
copy,  in  the  same  handwriting,  is  in  the  possession  of  the  author. 

Philadelphia,  IMarch  29,  1781, 

At  j°  House  of  y"  rev^  D'  White, 

Rector  of  Christ's  Church  &  S'  Peters. 

In  consequence  of  Appointments  made  by  y°  Vestry  of  Christ's  Church  &  S' 
Peters  and  by  y  Vestiy  of  S'  Paul's  Church,  viz.,  by  y'  Vestry  of  Christ's  Chm'ch  & 
S'  Peter's  as  followeth, 

"Tlie  Rector  mentioned  to  y'  Vestry  that  he  lately  had  a  Conversation  with 
"y*  rev"  D'  Magaw  on  y'  Subject  of  appointing  a  Committee  from  y'  Vestries  of 
"  their  respective  Churches  to  confer  wth  y'  Clergy  of  y°  said  Churches,  on  y' 
"  Subject  of  forming  a  representative  Body  of  y°  episcopal  Churches  in  tliis  State, 
"  &  wished  to  liave  y"  Sense  of  this  Vestry  thereon.  After  some  consideration  )•" 
' '  Vestiy  agreed  to  appoint  IMatthew  Clarkson  &  W"  Pollard  for  Christ's  Churcli  and 
"  D'  Clarkson  &  M'  Jolm  Chaloner  for  S'  Peters." 

And  by  y'  Vestiy  of  S'  Paul's  Church  as  followeth, 

"  A  Copy  of  y'  JMinute  of  y*  Vestry  of  y*  United  Churches  of  Christ's  Church 
"  &  S'  Peters  of  y'  13th  of  Nov'  last  was,  by  y°  rev''  D'  Magaw,  laid  before  this 
"  Vestiy  &  is  as  follows.  (Here  followeth  y°  JMinutes.)  The  above  Minute  being 
"  taken  into  consideration  and  this  Vestry  concurring  in  Opinion  thereon,  unaiii- 
"  mously  appointed  LamlDert  Wilmer  &  I'lunket  Fleeson  Esq'"  on  y°  part  of  this 
"  Chui-cli,  to  cany  into  Execution  the  good  Intentions  of  y"  aforesaid  recited  Minute." 

1'he  Clergy,  together  with  y"  (Jentleraen  named  in  y'  said  appointments  (ex- 
cept I\Iattliew  Clarkson  Esq"  &  D'  Clarkson,  who  were  detained  by  Sickness)  as- 
sembled at  y°  lime  &  place  above  mentioned. 

The  iSody  thus  assembled,  after  talving  into  consideration  y"  Necessity  of 
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speedily  adopting  Pleasures  for  y'  forming  a  Plan  of  ecclesiastical  Government  for 
y  Kpiscopal  ChunJi,  are  of  Opinion,  that  a  Subject  of  such  Impoitance  ought  to  be 
fciken  up,  if  possible,  with  j'  concurrence  of  y*  Episcopalians  generally  in  y'  U. 
States,  'i'hey  therefore,  resolve  to  ask  a  Conference  witli  such  ilembcrs  of  j"  epis- 
copal Congregations  in  j-*  Counties  of  this  State  :is  are  now  in  Town;  &  Ihey 
autfiorize  y*  Clergymen  now  present  to  converse  with  such  Persons  as  they  can  find 
of  J"*  above  Description  &  to  request  their  meeting  this  Body  at  Christ's  Church  on 
Wednesday  Evening  at  seven  O'clock. 

Ailjuurned  to  y'  same  Time  &  Place. 

Christ's  Chukch,  March  32. 

Tlie  Clergy  &  y"  two  Committees  assembled  according  to  adjournment,  (all 
3-*  Members  being  present  except'  M'  Clarkson  Esq",  detained  by  sickness),  & 
y*  Bod}-  thus  assembled  elected  U'  White  their  Chairman. 

The  Clergy  reported,  that  agreealjly  to  y°  appointment  of  y*  last  Jleeting, 
they  had  spoken  to  several  Gentlemen,  who  readily  consented  to  y*  proposed 
Conference. 

The  Meeting  continued  some  Time ;  when  it  was  signified  to  them,  that  several 
Gentlemen  who  had  designed  to  attend  wore  detained  by  y'  unexpected  Sitting  of 
y*  hon'  House  of  Assemljly,  they  being  Members  of  that  House.  The  hon'  James 
llead  Esq"  attended  according  to  Desire. 

After  some  Conversation  on  y*  I>usiness  of  this  fleeting,  it  was  resolved,  that 
a  circular  Letter  be  addressed  to  y°  Ch:  wardens  &  Vestrymen  of  y°  respective  epis- 
copal Congregations  in  y'  State ;  and  that  y'  same  be  as  followeth  ;  viz.. 

Gentlemen, —  The  episcopal  Clergy  in  this  City,  together  with  a  Committee 
appointed  by  y*  Vestry  of  Christ's  Church  &  S'  Peters  and  another  Committee  ap- 
pointed by  }'•  Vestry  of  S'  Paul's  Church  in  y'  same  for  y*  purpose  of  proposing  a 
Plan  of  ecclesiastical  Government,  being  now  assembled,  are  of  Opinion,  that  a 
Subject  of  such  Importance  ought  to  be  taken  up,  if  possible,  with  y*  concurrence 
of  y*  Episcopalians  generally  in  j''  U.  States.  They  have  therefore  resolved  as  pre- 
paratory to  a  general  Consultation,  to  request  y'  Church  wardens  and  Vestrymen 
of  each  episcopal  Congregation  in  y*  State  to  delegate  one  or  more  of  their  Body  to 
assist  at  a  Jleeting  to  be  held  in  this  City  on  Monday  y°  24"  day  of  May  next,  and 
such  Clergymen  as  have  parochial  Cure  in  y°  said  Congregations  to  attend  y*  Meet- 
ing ;  which  they  hope  will  contain  a  full  Representation  of  y'  episcopal  Church  in 
this  State. 

The  above  Resolve,  Gentlemen,  the  first  Step  in  their  Proceedings,  they  now 
respectfully  and  affectionately  communicate  to  you. 

Signed,  in  behalf  of  y°  Body  now  assembled, 

W.  WPHTE,  Chairman. 

Resolved :  that  a  circular  Letter  be  sent  to  some  one  Gentleman  in  each  of  the 
said  Congi-egations ;  and  that  Cojnes  of  y"  s.ame  be  left  with  y°  Chairman,  y'  re- 
spective Directions  to  be  supplied  by  him  after  due  Enquiry ;  &  that  y*  Letter  be 
as  followeth ;  viz., 

Siu,  —  The  Body  herein  mentioned,  being  informed  that  you  are  a  Member 
of  y*  episcopal  Chiu'ch  in  &  always  ready  to  attend  to  it's  concerns,  take  y* 

Liberty  of  requesting  you  to  deliver  y"  enclosed. 

Signed  in  behalf  of  y*  said  Body, 

W.  \\TIITE,  Chairman. 

Eesolvcd :  that  y*  Letters  addressed  to  y*  Churches  formerly  included  in  y* 
Mission  of  Radnor  bo  enclosed  under  Cover  to  y  rev^  W.  Currie  their  former 
Pastor ;  &  the  Clergy  are  desired  to  accompany  them  with  a  Letter  of  y*  said  rev^ 
Gentleman  requesting  his  Assistance  at  y*  proposed  Meeting. 

Resolved:  that  as  y*  reV"  Joseph  llutchins  is  y°  Jlinistcr  of  y*  Churches  for- 
merly included  in  y'  Jlission  of  Lancaster,  y*  circidar  Letter  be  addressed  to  him  & 
not  to  y*  Ch:  wardens  &  VestrjTtien  of  y°  said  Congregations. 

Resolved :  that  it  be  recommended  to  y*  Vestries  under  whose  appointments 
these  Proceedings  are  made,  to  cause  y°  same  to  be  read  to  their  respective  Con- 
gregations on  Easter  Monday  at  tlieir  annual  Election  of  Ch:  wardens  &  Vesti'ymen. 

The  Chairman  is  empowered  to  call  Meetings,  at  any  time  previous  to  Easter. 

Adjourned. 
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At  y"  house  of  D'  White, 
April  G". 

Tlie  Clei-ory  &  y*  Committees  met ;  except  Matthew  Clarkson  Esq"  who  was 
detained  by  Sickness. 

The  Chairman  reported  that  he  had  forwarded  Letters  to  every  Church  of 
%vliich  he  could  receive  Information ;  &  that  tliere  are  two  small  Congi-eg^ations  who 
were  never  provid(!d  with  an  Incumbent,  of  whom  he  hath  not  yet  been  able  to 
asceitain,  whether  they  be  in  Chester  County  or  in  y°  State  of  Delaware ;  he  is  desired 
to  make  further  Enquiry  &  in  case  they  sliall  be  tbund  to  be  in  Chester  County,  to 
invite  tliem  to  y*  intended  Meeting.  The  names  of  y"  gent"  to  whom  y°  Letters  have 
been  addressed,  are  as  follow:  those  for  y'  L.ate  Slission  of  Radnor  to  y'  rev^  W" 
Currie ;  those  for  y°  late  ISlission  of  Lancaster  to  y"  rev''  Joseph  Hutcliins ;  that  for 
Oxford  to  M'Cotraan;  tliat  for  All-Saints,  Pequcstan,  to  M'  Johnston;  that  for 
AVhitemarsh  to  M'  Sam'  Wheeler ;  tliat  for  Bristol  to  W.  Coxe  Esq" ;  that  for  Read- 
ing to  Collinson  Read  Esq'";  that  for  Morlatton  to  M' George  Douglass;  that  for 
Carlisle  to  Col.  Smith ;  that  for  York  to  Col.  Hartley ;  that  for  a  Church  near  York 
to  y°  same  Gentleman;  th-at  for  Chester  to  Edw"  Vernon  Esq";  that  for  Marcus 
Hook  to  M'  Sam'  Armer ;  and  that  for  Concord  to  M'  Isaak  Bullock. 

The  foregoing  is  a  true  Aec'  of  y"  proceedings  of  y°  episcopal  Clergy  &  Com- 
mittees from  y°  respective  Vestries  of  y  episeojoal  Churches  at  three  different 
Meetmgs. 

Signed  in  behalf  of  y"  said  Body, 

W.  WHITE,  Ch.airman. 

P.S.  It  appearing  that  the  ReV"  M' Tiling  is  y°  Minister  of  y'ep':  Ch:  in 
Caem.arvon  &  Piqnca  &  that  y'  rev^  M'  Mitchell  had  gathered  a  Congregation  at 
Fort  Pitt,  y°  Clergy  wrote  to  those  Gent"  inviting  them  to  y"  Meeting  together  with 
Delegates  from  their  Vesti'ies,  the  Committees  of  y'  two  Vestries  being  at  this  Time 
dissolved  by  y*  Elections  at  Easter. 

W.  WIUTE. 

[The  origin.al  manuscript  bears  the  following  endorsement :  — ] 

I  deposit  this  with  y"  Committee  of  y'  General  Convention  for  collecting 
Journals :  it  being  y"  original  Record  of  y"  first  steps  taken  for  y"  organizing  of  y" 
episcopal  Chm'ch  throughout  y°  Union. 

WM:  WHITE. 

Oct.  30,  1821. 

Endorsed  "  First  Meeting  of  Conv""  for  Organizing  y"  Church." 


Bishop  AVhito  begins  the  concluding  paragraph  of  his  "  Ei5isco])al  Charge 
on  the  Subject  of  Revivals,  delivered  before  the  Forty-eighth  Convention  of  the 
Diocese  of  Pennsylvania,  and  addressed  to  the  clerical  members  of  the  Convention, 
Printed  by  order  of  the  Convention,  Philadelphia,  1832,"  with  the  following 
words :  — 

"Brethren,  it  is  bordering  on  the  half  of  a  century  since  the  date  of  the 
incipient  measures  of  your  bishop,  for  the  organizing  of  our  church  out  of  the 
wreck  of  the  Revolution." 

On  a  copy  of  this  charge  in  possession  of  Thomas  H.  Montgomery,  esq.,  of 
Philadelphia,  the  bishoj)  has  added  in  the  last  blank  pages,  the  following  note :  — 

Those  IMeasures  began  with  y*  Author's  Pamphlet,  entitled  "  The  Case  of  y' 
Episeo|)al  Churches  in  y"  L'nited  States  considered." 

The  Cireumst.ances  attached  to  that  Publication  are  y"  following: 
The  Congregations  of  our  Communion  throughout  y"  U.  States,  were  approach- 
ing to  Annihilation.  Altho' within  this  City,  three  episcopal  Clergymen,  includ- 
ing y'  Author,  were  resident  &  officiating;  y' church  over  y"  rest  of  y"  State,  had 
become  deprived  of  their  Clergy  during  y"  War,  either  by  Deatli,  or  by  Departure 
for  England.  In  y"  eastern  States,  with  two  or  three  Exceptions,  there  was  a  ces- 
sation of  y"  Exercises  of  y'  Pulpit;  owing  to  y"  necessary  Disuse  of  y'  Prayers  for 
y"  former  Civil  Rulers.  In  Maryland  &  in  Virginia,  where  y"  Church  had  en.joied 
civil  Establishments,  on  y"  ceasing  of  these,  y"  Incumbents  of  y"  Parishes,  almost  with 
out  Exception  ceased  to  officiate.  Further  South,  y"  Condition  of  y'  Church  was 
not  better,  to  say  y"  least.  At  y"  Time  in  Question,  there  had  occurred  some  Cir- 
cumstances, which   prompted  y"  Hope  of  a  Discontiuance  of  y'  War:  but,  that  it 
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would  be  -with  y*  Acknowlegcment  of  Amnrican  Independence,  there  was  little 
Reason  to  expect. 


&  some  Copies  had  been  previously  liantled  by  y*  Author,  to  a  few  of  his  Friends. 
This  suspended  y  intended  rroccedings  in  y  ISusiness ;  wliich,  in  y'  Opinion  of 
y  Author,  would "liave  been  justified  by  Necessity,  i&  by  no  otiier  Consideration. 

It  was  an  Opinion  commonly  entertained,  that  if  there  should  be  a  Discon- 
tinuance of  military  Operations,  it  would  be  without  y"  Acknowlegcment  of  Inde- 
))endcnce  as  happened  after  y'  Severance  of  y°  Xethcrlands  from  y°  Crowi  of  Spain. 
Of  y*  like  Issue  there  seemed  probable  Causes,  in  y°  Feelings  attendant  on  disap- 
pointed Efforts  for  Conquest;  &  in  y'  Belief  cherished,  that  y"  Succesosof  y'  former 
Colonists  would  be  followed  by  Dissentions,  inducing  Return  to  y°  Domination  of 
y  mother  Country.  Had  y'  War  ended  in  that  way,  our  obtaining  of  y'  Succession 
from  England  would  have  been  hopeless.  The  Remnant  of  j'  Episcopal  Church 
in  Scotland,  labouring  imder  penal  Laws  not  executed,  would  hardly  have  re- 
garded y"  brinijing  down  on  themselves  of  y°  Arm  of  Government.  Fear  of  }•'  like 
Offence  woukf  have  operated  in  any  otlier  Quarter  to  which  we  might  have  liad 
Recourse.  In  such  a  Case,  y'  obtaining  of  y'  Succession  in  Time  to  save  from  Ruin, 
would  seem  to  have  been  impossible. 


CHAPTER  11. 


THE  EARLY  CONVENTIONS,  NORTH  AND  SOUTH. 


"^^^ 


EARLY  in  Octolier,  in  the  year  of  jrrace  1784,  there  gathered  in 
New  York  from  New  Ensiand,  and  all  along  the  .seaboard  to 
Virginia,  the  representatives  of  our  communion,  bent  on  the 
pious  work  of  reorganizing  their  torn  and  shattered  Church.  From 
Boston,  home  of  the  Puritans,  came  the  courtly  Parker,  and  the  well- 
powdered  wig  and  ample 
shovel-hat  he  wore,  crowned 
a  face  benignant  in  its  ever- 
ready  smile,  and  a  broad, 
well-shapen  forehead,  indic- 
ative of  intellectual  power,  lie  had  come  to  represent  the  States  of 
INIassachusetts  and  Kliode  Island,  met  in  convention  the  mcnith  Ijcfore, 
and,  though,  like  White,  3'oung  in  years  and  in  the  ministry,  his 
prudent  patriotism  amidst  the  opening  scenes  of  the  Revolution  had 
long  since  placed  him  in  the  rectorship  of  Trinity,  where  he  had  been 
but  an  assistant  before  ;  and  had  won  for  him,  besides,  the  confidence 
and  esteem  of  his  townsmen  of  all  sects  and  parties.  To  him,  now 
that  the  war  was  over,  the  Church  in  New  England  looked  up  as  to  a 
leading  man  in  her  councils, 
and  afterwards,  l>y  his  active 
exertions  and  patient  wait- 
ing,— for  both  were  ref[uired 
in  this  delicate  and  difBcult 
task,  — the  efforts  of  White 
for  the  healing  of  the  breach 
between  the  Church  in  Con- 
necticut and  the  Church  in 
the  other  States  were  al)ly 
furthered,  and  were  brought 
at  length  to  a  successful  and 
most  happy  issue.  Well, 
then,  may  Samuel  Parker's 
name  stand  first  among  the 
members  of  this  preliminary 
gathering  for  organization. 
Connecticut  at  first  had  shrunk  from  what  was  then  a  novelty,  an 
ecclesiastical  convention  of  which  the  representatives  of  the  laity 
formed  a  component  part.  Tiiey  had,  as  clergy,  met  more  than  a 
year  ago,  and  their  choice  for  the  episcopate  had  fallen  on  the  earnest 
and  persevering  Seabury,  who,  though  they  knew  it  not  as  yet,  was 
now  preparing  for  his  journey  northward  into  Scotland  for  the  imposi- 
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tion  of  holy  hands.  But  .still  clinging  to  the  hope  and  trust  that  had 
shone  out  so  bright  in  thcni  when  others  doul)tcd  of  the  possibility  of 
the  church's  full  and  complete  reviving,  they  waited  the  result  of  their 
application  to  the  mother-land.  And  now,  as  their  last  advices  from 
abroad  had  hinted  at  a  change  of  plans,  or,  rather,  at  the  possibility 
of  a  resoi't  to  the  alternative  of  Scotland,  suggested  when  the  choice 
of  Scabury  was  made,  they  were  the  more  inclined  to  await  the  per- 
fecting of  their  Church  by  the  presence  of  a  bishop  in  tiieir  councils, 
than  to  engage  without  one  in  what  seemed  to  them  a  premature  cllbrt 
for  organization  and  ecclesiastical  reform.  Still,  after  conference  with 
the  Kev.  Messrs.  Abraham  Beach,  of  New  Jersey,  who  first  suggested 
the  idea  of  a  general  meeting  of  this  nature,  and  Joshua  Bloomer  and 
Benjamin  Moore,  of  New  York,  who  had  been  deputed  to  attend  their 
convocation  to  urge  their  cooperation  and  presence,  they  decided  to 
send  a  delegation  with  carefully  defined  powers,  and  added  their  inllu- 
cnce  to  that  of  the  committee  in  securing  a  representation  from  the 
States  further  eastward.  Consequentl}',  the  Eev.  John  11.  Marshall 
appeared  and  took  his  seat  as  the  deputy  from  the  State  of  Connecticut. 
Of  this  gentleman  we  know  but  little.  His  name  occurs  nowhere  else 
on  our  journals  or  published  records,  and  few  traces,  if  any,  remain 
of  his  life  and  ministrjs  save  this  embalming  of  his  name,  for  all 
time,  on  the  rudely  printed  broadside  which  contains  the  doings  of 
this  primary  convention  of  our  Church. 

The  patriot  Rector  of  Trinity  heads  the  list  of  the  deputies  from 
the  State  in  which  the  convention  met.  We  can  almost  see  him,  as, 
dignified  in  mien  even  to  stateliness  and  reserve,  he  moved  among  his 
peers  as  one  born  to  high  command.  There  was  something  of  the 
soldier  in  the  composition  of  Provoost,  and  the  Huguenot  I)lood,  in  its 
minglings  with  that  of  the  more  phlegmatic  Hollanders,  had  not  lost 
all  its  fire.  AVitness  his  exploit  at  East  Camp,  when  his  farm  was 
ravaged  by  the  British,  a  story  all  his  biogi-aphers  delight  to  detail. 
But  ^nth  all  the  fii'e  and  force  of  his  brave  ancestry,  there  was  in  him 
that  scholarly  love  of  ease  and  enjo^Tucnt  of  quiet  contemplation 
restraining  him,  if  canon  law  and  church  allegiance  had  not,  from  the 
exercise  of  arms  during  the  long  strife  of  the  Bevolution.  We  may 
indeed  lament  that,  when  souls  wei'e  famishing  and  perishing  for  the 
bread  of  life,  Provoost  could  find  it  in  his  heart  to  spend  his  days  and 
years  in  study,  withdrawn  from  all  ministerial  duty,  at  his  country 
seat  upon  the  Hudson ;  but  we  are  thankful  that  anything  kept  him 
from  the  field  of  conflict  and  the  stain  of  blood. 

Just  now  Provoost  was  doubtless  the  most  prominent  of  the  clergy 
of  New  York,  and  already  was  "  h'lshop-deni^/nate  "  by  the  warm  friends 
among  the  Episcopalians  his  consistent  patriotism  had  secured.  By 
virtue  of  this  eminence  his  name  heads  the  long  list  of  the  New  York 
delegation,  and  irith  him  were  Beach,  the  excellent  and  pious  mission- 
ary, who  had  left  his  old  field  of  labor  in  New  Jersey  for  an  assistancy 
at  Trinity,  New  York ;  and  iloore,  no  great  friend  to  Provoost,  be- 
cause, like  Beach,  rather  a  Tory  than  a  Whig  in  politics,  and  j'ct  so 
mild  and  saintly  as  to  make  all  men  friends  to  him ;  and  Joshua 
Bloomer,  a  man  of  mark  in  the  Church  ;  and  Cutting,  one  of  the  old 
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clergy,  faithful  to  his  king  till  peace  was  gained,  yet  still  remaining  in 
his  American  home,  unseduced  by  larger  salaries  in  the  bleak  provinces, 

or  ])ensions  in  the 
mother-land  ;  and 
Thomas  Moore, 
of  Long  Island, 
a  friend  and  par- 
tisan of  Sea])ury 
afterwards,  much 
to  the  annoyance 
of  the  patriot 
Bishop  of  New  York.  Of  the  laity  there  were  the  Hon.  James  Duane, 
and  ]\Iarinus  AYillet,  and  John  Alsop,  Esquires,  all  from  Trinity,  and 
old  Xew  Yorkers,  full 
of  years  and  honors 
then,  and  not  forgot- 
ten now.  New  Jersey 
sent  the  factious  Uzal 
Ogden,  whose  strug- 
gle for  the  bishojiric 
of  that  State  forms  an 
unpleasantchapter  in  our  ecclesiastical  annals,  and  with  him  the  respected 
names,  yet  well  remoml)ered  there,  of  John  DeHart  and  John  Chetwood, 
Esquires,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Spragg,  soon  to  be  ordained  by  Sealnuy's 
hands.  Doctorates  in  divinity  wei-e  not  so  common  then  as  now,  andonly 
White,  who  had  just  been  honored  thus  by  the  college  at  Philadelphia, 
and  IMagaw,  then  vice-provost  of  that  institution,  of  the  Pennsylvania 
list,  and  the  famous  Dr.  Smith,  whose  degree  came  first  from  Oxford, 
then  from  Dublin,  and  last  of  all  from  Aljerdeeu,  in  this  first  conven- 
tion had  this  appendage  to  their  names.  Of  Magaw  we  need  only 
say  that  his  was  an  honored   name,   and  his  a  useful,  happy    life. 


^y^^a:^  (^. 


Joseph  Hutchins,  of  Lancaster,  was  joined  with  the  two  most  promi- 
nent of  the  Philadelphia  clergy,  and  was  worthy  of  this  honored  asso- 
ciation.   With  these 
gentlemen 


>.tii^C</'y 
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in  the  Church  they  helped  to  revive. 


came 
Matthew  Clarkson, 
Richard  AVillinff, 
Samuel  Powel,  and 
Richard  Peters, 
Esquires,  —  men  of 
fame  and  fortune, 
whose  names  will  live 
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Delaware,  in  its  weakness,  sent  the  Rev.  Sydenham  Thorne  and 
Charles  Henry  Wharton,  a  man  of  singular  elegance  and  accomplish- 
ments, a  scion  of  an  oKl  ]Maiyland  famil\-  of  the  Komish  faith,  whose 
life  was  checkered  with  varying  for- 
tunes, and  who  found  in  the  church        ^  >    >  O  C^  ^ ~- 

of  his  adoption  an  honored  name,  de-      C/Z«-«»-^<i-»-*</  4/tf>^-y^ 
served  by  learning,  purity, and  simple 

piety.  Me  have  read  many  of  his  letters,  some  of  them  playful,  some 
l)usiness-likc  and  formal,  and  others  still  so  full  of  sweetness  raid  aiiec- 
tion  that  wc  cannot  fail  to  venerate  his  memory,  and  feel  that  his  was 

a  respect- 

y^  ed    place 

cA^^'^^i-^  /u^u>y  ^U/^M/r^^Pn^^2}     t^oseVho 

""^"^  y7  gathered, 


revive  the 
church  of 

their  love.  "With  these  two  clergymen  was  added  a  merchant,  Robert 
Clay,  whose  interest  in  the  chuich's  work  led  him,  a  few  years  after,  to 
seek  the  laying  on  of  hands  in  or- 
dination, and  who  was  spared  for 
a  long  life  of  usefulness  in  the 
diocese  he  thus  represented  at  the 
very  start. 

^Maryland  sent  to  New  York, 
on  this  important  errand,  her  most 
gifted  clergyman.  "William  Smith,  D.D.,  the  able  president  of  "Washing- 
ton College,  at  Chestertown.  and  but  a  little  before  liolding  the  posi- 
tion of  provost  of  the  college  and  academy  of  Philadelphia.  Of  line 
abilities,  honored  abroad  and  at  home,  the  most  prominent  man  in 
learning  and  reputation  of  all  our  clergy,  it  was  at  this  very  conven- 
tion that  he  was  destined,  alas  I  to  make  shipwreck  of  a  lifetime's 
honors,  and  by  a  pul)lic  indulgence  —  now  become,  we  are  forced  to 
believe,  habitual — in  intemperate  habits  to  close  to  himself  the 
coveted  episcopate  none  labored  more  to  secure.  Soured  and  saddened 
by  the  unlooked-for  opposition  of  his  oldest  pupils  and  dearest  friends, 
it  is  a  redeeming  trait  that  Dr.  Smith  relaxed  in  no  respect  his  efforts 
for  the  church's^  good,  even  when  there  faded  out  from  view  life's 
most  lonaed-for  prize  ;  and  we  trust  that  in  declining  years,  for  it  was 
at  this  period  that  his  dereliction  from  duty  culminated,  the  returning 
Spirit  of  God  brought  peace  to  his  stricken  soul,  with  the  pardon 
offered  by  a  merciful  Saviour,  who  willeth  not  the  sinner's  death. 
These  were  the  delegates  ;  but  there  is  added  at  the  foot  of  the 
list,  in  the  unique  cojiy  of  the  proceedings  of  this  convention  which 
Bisho])  AVhite  preserved  for  after  years' inspection,  this  Xula  Bene:  — 
"X.B.  —  The  Rev.  Mr.  Griffith,  from  the  State  of  Virginia,  was 
present  by  permission.     The  clergy  of  that  State  being  restricted  by 
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laws  yet  ill  t'orce  tliere,  were  not  at  libert}'  to  send  delegates,  or  con- 
sent to  any  alterations  in  tlie  Order,  Government,  Doctrine,  or  Wor- 
ship of  .the  Cluircii." 

A  letter  among-  the  Bishop  White  correspondence  gives  us  some 
additional  information  witii  reference  to  the  strange  proceedings  of  the 


Virginia  clergy  in  their  efforts  for  reorganization.  And  tliis  letter, 
and  this  mention  of  a  name  we  cannot  fail  to  read  with  a  respect 
amounting  even  to  veneration,  bring  before  us  one  of  the  best  of  men, 
wlio,  from  far  different  reasons  than  those  'which  withheld  this  honor 
from  Smitii,  failed,  like  him,  of  the  episcopate. 

We  linger  almost  lovingly  over  the  folio  broadside  on  which  were 
printed,  occupying  but  a  single  page,  the  proceedings  of  this  initial 
gathering.  Turning  from  it  to  the  huge  volume  that  records  the 
doings  of  our  last  triennial,  we  have  at  a  glance  the  evidence  of  the 
church's  growth  and  power.  Let  us  then  strive  to  follow  these  worthy 
men  into  their  gathering- place,  and  record  the  proceedings  of  this 
meeting  so  fraught  with  consequences  of  good  to  generations  then 
unV)orn. 

Dr.  Smith  was  chosen  president ;  and  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Moore, 
the  secretary,  as  we  have  seen,  of  the  informal  meeting  at  New  Bruns- 
wick, again  took  up  the  recording  pen.  The  letters  of  appointment 
were  read,  and  then  there  followed  conmiunications  from  the  clergy  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  and  Connecticut.  From  Massachusetts  there  were 
sent  the  Pennsylvania  resolutions  we  have  already  referred  to,  with 
some  additions  guarding  against  possible  tendencies  to  radicalism,  such 
as  was  already  rampant  in  Virginia ;  expressly  adding  to  the  avowal 
of  our  independence  as  a  Church  the  expression  of  the  desire  for  the 
episcopal  succession  from  abroad  ;  restricting  the  laity  to  an  equal 
representation  and  an  equal  vote  with  that  allowed  to  the  clergy,  and 
apjioiuting  tiie  Kev.  Samuel  Parker,  of  Boston,  the  Rev.  Edward  Ikss, 
of  iVewburyport,  and  the  Rev.  Xathanicl  Fisher,  of  Salem,  a  com- 
mittee of  correspondence  "with  the  clergy  of  the  other  Episcopal 
Churches  in  America,  in  Convention,  committees,  or  otiierwise." 
Added  to  these  ''fundamental  resolutions,"  printed  for  the  first  time  in 
tiienotes  to  the  reissue  of  the  early  convention  journals,'  was  a  decided 
vote  that  a  circular  letter  be  written,  in  the  name  of  this  Convention,  to 
the  Episcopal  clergy  in  tlie  States  of  Connecticut,  New  York,  and 
Pennsylvania,  urging  the  necessity  of  their  uniting  with  us  in  adopt- 
ing some  speedy  measures  to  procure  an  American  episcopate,  "  as  it  is 

'Vol.  I.,  pp  433-436.  In  ilic  reprint  of  tlie  pears.  The  orisinaU  were  subsequently  found 
M-nssachusetts  journals,  issued  hv  the  convention  amoufr  the  Bishop  Parker  and  Bishop  White 
of  that  diocese  in  1849,  nothing  of  this  nature  ap-    correspondence. 
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the  unanimous  opinion  of  this  Convention,  tliat  this  is  the  primary 
objeet  they  ought  to  have  in  view,  because  the  very  existence  of  the 
Ciiurcii  roquires  some  speedy  mode  of  obtaininjr  reirular  ordination." 
Tiuis,  at  tlie  outset,  did  Massachusetts  and  Khode  Island  avow  their 
hearty  maintenance  of  the  old  faith  and  the  old  polity.  'Willi  their 
resolutions  and  votes  there  came  a  letter  from  tliis  convention,  ad- 
dressed to  the  "Reverend  and  Honored  Brethren"  of  "the  Committee 
of  the  Episcojial  Church  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania."  urgins;  most 
strenuously  the  delay  of  any  ertbrts  for  organization  or  ecclesiasti- 
cal reform  other  than  those  al)solutely  necessary  for  the  innnediate 
securing  of  an  episcopate,  declaring  it  their  unanimous  opinion  that 
"it  is  beginning  at  the  wrong  end.  to  attempt  to  organize  our  Church 
before  we  have  obtained  a  head,"  and  expressing  the  belief  that  "a 
regular  application"  made  l)y  a  "representative  l)ody  of  the  Episcopal 
Churches  in  America  would  easily  obtain  a  consecrated  head."  To 
these  clear  and  decided  views,  the  Church  in  Massachusetts,  and  that 
in  Khoile  Island,  clung  with  great  tenacity  till  their  reasonable  desires 
were  gratitied.  And  it  was  in  direct  fultilment  of  these  principles  that 
there  was  subsequently  shown  in  [Massachusetts  that  marked  con- 
servatism that  at  length  secured  the  union  of  all  the  churches  on  an 
equal  basis,  and  in  deference  to  episcopal  precedent  and  authority,  by 
which  peace  was  restored  to  our  American  conununion.  Such  then 
Averc  the  views  of  Massachusetts,  and  especially  of  Parker,  her  dele- 
gate  to  New 
York ;  for  the 
original     letter 

whose     svnopsis  \  m  f   r  ^    ^  ^ 

we      hav^      Just  ^^t^^^ej, 

given,  IS  written  ^/       v  / 

in  his  handwrit- 
ing, and  is  evi- 
dently his  com- 
position, thouirh 

siirned  by  "jrCraves,  Moderator."  The  communication  from  Con- 
necticut was  to  this  eflect,  as  we  learn  from  Bishop  White's  Memoirs  ^ 
"that  the  cleriry  of  Connecticut  had  taken  measures  for  the  obtaining 
of  an  Episcopate  ;  that  until  their  design  in  that  particular  should  be 
accomplished,  they  could  do  nothing;  but  that  as  soon  as  they  should 
have  succeeded,  they  would  come  forward  with  their  Bishop,  for  the 
doina  of  what  the  general  interests  of  the  Church  might  require." 

Vith  these  official  documents  brought  by  the  representatives  of 
the  New  Encland  States,  who,  with  those  from  Pennsylvania,  were  the 
only  regularly  accredited  deputies  present,^  the  convention  proceeded 
to  "  essay  the  fundamental  principles  of  a  general  Constitution."  ^  The 
following  gentlemen  were  appointed  on  thi<s  committee,  viz.,  the  Rev. 
Drs.  Smith  and  White,  the  Rev.  :\Iessrs.  Parker  and  Provoost ;  and 
of  the  laitv,  Messrs.  Clarkson,  DeHart,  Clay,  and  Duanc.  To  this 
committee  was  also  assigned  the  further  duty  of  framing  and  proposing 

'  Memoirs,  2d  ed.,  p.  81.  '  Peny's  "Reprint  of  the  Early  Jouraali," 

'/Jii/.,  p.  80.  lU.,  pp.  4,  5. 
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"a  proper  substitute  for  the  State  Prayers  in  the  Liturgy,  to  be  used 
for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  till  a  further  review  shall  be  undertaken 
by  a  general  authority  and  consent  of  the  Church." 

On  the  following  day  the  committee  presented  their  report.     It  is 
to  be  found  in  full  in  the  preface  to  Bioren's  reprint  of  the  convention 
journals,  edited  by  Bishop  White  ;  in  the  reissue  of  the  early  journals 
"which  has  appeared  under  the  sanction  of  the  General  Convention,  and 
in  White's  "  Memoirs  of  the  Church."   It  cstaldishes  the  General  Con- 
vention, defines  the  character  of  its  members,  gives  power  for  associated 
action  on  the  part  of  "  Congi-egations  in  two  or  more  States,"  declares 
the  niaintcnonce  of  the  "  doctiines  of  the  Gospel  now  held  l)y  the 
Church  of  England,"  and  the  adherence  of  the  American  Church  to  the 
"  Liturgy  of  the  said  Church  as  f  iir  as  shall  Iw  consistent  with  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  and  the  Constitutions  of  the  respective  States ;"  gives 
to  "a  Bishop  duly  consecrated  and  settled"  in  any  State,  ex^officio 
mcml)crship  of  this  convention  ;  provides  for  the  equality  of  the  clerical 
and  lay  vote,  requiring  concurrence  to  secure   the  passage  of  any 
measure ;  and  appointsthe  tirst  meeting  of  the  General  Convention 
thus  estalilished  and  defined  "at  Philadelphia,  the  Tuesday  before  the 
Feast  of  St.  INlichaol  next,"  expressing  the  hope  that  the  "  Episcopal 
Churches  in  the   respective   States   will  send  their  clerical  and  lay 
deputies,  duly  instructed  and  authorized  to  proceed  in  the  necessary 
business  herein  proposed  for  their  deliberation."      Other   documents 
than  the  printed  records  lead  us  to  believe  that  this  "essay,"  as  origi- 
nally presented,  was  considerably  piimcd  and  amended  when  under  the 
dclilieration  of  the  "  Committee  of  the  Whole."     As  appears  from  the 
allusions  to  the  whole  business,  in  correspondence  still  unpubHshed, 
between  White  and  Parker,  the  fifth  article,  as  originally  reported, 
provided  for  the  ^resrcZerecy  of  a  bishop,  should  one  be  obtained  ]:)efore 
the  meeting  of  the  convention  ;  but  this  very  proper  measure,  though 
supported  by  the  New  England  delegations,  and  by  Dr.  AVhite  himself, 
was  voted  down  ;  a  fact  we  can  only  explain  by  the  subsequent  course 
of  Provoost  with  reference  to  Seabury,  whose  approaching  consecra- 
tion was  now  confidently  expected.     The  proposition  for  changing  the 
State  prayers,  referred  to  this  committee,  was  only  acted  upon  generally 
by  a   declaration  of  adherence  to  the  English   prayer-book.     This 
appears  to  have  been  the  work  of  Parker,  who  complained  bitterly 
when  the  Philadelphia  Convention  proceeded  ruthlessly,  and,  as  he 
justly  remarked,  without  any  authority,  to  the  complete  and  thorough 
revision  of  the  liturgy.     The  admission  of  the  laity  to  our  councils, 
White's  favorite  scheme,  prevailed  ;  though  in  Connecticut  the  bishop- 
elect  had  received  none  but  clerical  votes,  and  the  same  was  the  case 
with  Dr.  Smith,  then  bishop-elect  of  Maryland.     It  was  a  wise  meas- 
ure, however,  as  time  has  since  shown  us  ;  and  for  its  adoption  White 
could  well  afford  to  sacrifice  other  and  less  important  propositions. 
Beyond  these  measui-es  nothing  was  done,  save  a  recommendation  to 
the  clergy  of  the  I'cspective  States  to  authorize  a  committee  to  ex- 
amine and  appoint  lay  readers  for  "  the  present  exigency."     With  this 
resolution  this  "  primary  Convention,"  as  we  should  call  it  nowadays, 
adjourned. 
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Its  members  boro  away  with  tlicm  minjrlcd  memories,  good  and 
ill.  Wliartoii  li:ul  observed,  witli  sadness  and  sliame,  the  reprehensi- 
ble conduet  of  the  president,  Smith,  to  which  he  was  afterwards  to 
testily,  M-hen,  a  little  later,  he,  with  the  rest  of  the  convention  at  Wil- 
mington, declined  to  sign  the  testimonials  of  that  gifted  and  erring  man 
for  consecration.  White,  noting,  we  may  not  doubt,  the  signs  of  the 
coming  struggle  between  Provoost  and  the  IJishop  of  Connecticut,  and 
disappointed  that  a  measure  designed  to  prevent  any  cl)ullition  of  fecl- 
hig  from  an  apparent  want  of  resi)cct  to  the  Episcopal  ollice,  should 
have  failed,  was  still  grateful  to  God  that  so  much  had  been  done ; 
while  Parker,  whose  far-seeing  mind  was  equally  alive  to  danger  in 
this  quarter,  brooded  over  the  prospect  of  schism,  and  was  soon  found 
pouring  out  his  heart  in  a  long  ei)isllc  to  his  Pennsylvania  friend  and 
brother,  full  of  warning  counsel,  coupled  with  expressions  of  all'cctiou- 
ate  personal  regard.  Griffith,  whose  family  affairs  had  called  him  to 
Kcw  York,  and  thus  enabled  him  to  be  present  at  the  primary  meet- 
ing of  a  body  at  one  of  whose  sessions  he  was  destined  to  die,  away 
from  family  and  home,  returned  to  his  native  State,  fired  witii  a  desire 
to  share  in  the  pious  work  of  helping  on  the  organization  of  the  Church 
of  which  he  was  so  worthy  a  member ;  while  Smith,  foreboding,  doubt- 
less, difficulties  at  home,  as  well  as  those  he  knew  were  hindering 
him  abroad  in  his  eflbrts  for  the  mitre,  hurried  back  to  his  country 
college,  and  to  his  controversies  with  the  Presliyterians,  and  the  prose- 
cution of  his  schemes  of  land  speculation,  in  which  his  ever-active 
spirit  found  abundant  occupation. 

Acain  did  the  mail-bags  bear  their  ponderous  packets  and  letters, 
and  the  printed  sheet  of  the" proceedings  was  hurried  hither  and  thither, 
from  hand  to  hand,  throughout  the  land.  Again  did  the  trading 
vessels  bear  across  the  ocean  the  intelligence  to  wailing,  anxious 
hearts,  —  the  glad  intelligence  that  there  was  still  life  in  the  almost 
crushed  and  ruined  Church.  And.  in  the  midst  of  all  this  question- 
ing, and  planning,  and  laboring,  when  cold  November  had  set  in  at 
last,  in  a  little,  umioticcd  private  chapel,  in  an  "  upper  room  "  of  a  house 
in  Aberdeen,  there  knelt,  in  deep  solemnity,  one  whose  bowed  head 
was  not  uplifted  till,  in  the  solemn  act  of  consecration,  he  rose  the 
first  bishop  of  the  American  Church.  Thus  were  the  longings,  the 
prayers,  and  the  labors  of  nearly  a  century  gratified.  The  Church  in 
America  had  now  a  head,  vested  with  the  full  authority  and  commission 
of  a  l)ishop  in  the  Church  of  God. 

Friends  in  Old  England  sympathized  with  the  churchmen  in  Xcw 
Enjrlaud  in  their  dissatisfaction  with  the  proceedings  in  New  York. 
Duche,  immediately  on  receipt  of  the  news,  wrote  almost  indignantly 
as  follows :  — 

Your  Conclusions  at  Xow  York,  I  mu=t  tell  you  plainly,  arc  quite  inconsistent 
with  ttie  Discipline  of  the  Church  of  England,  whicli  you  profess  to  make  your 
lilodel,  so  ilir  as  she  may  bn  supposed  unconnected  with  any  Civil  Power.  Incy 
are  also  inconsistent  -n-ith  the  Form  of  Ecclesiastical  Discipline  wliicli  prevailed  m 
the  purest  period  of  the  Christian  Church.  Tlicy  seem  to  be  wliolly  formed  upon  y* 
Pi-esbrtcrian  Model,  and  calculated  to  introduce  the  same  Kind  i:f  (Jovernment  m 
the  Church,  that  is  established  in  your  State.  Whereas  the  State,  according  to  their 
own  acknowled"-ment,  will  h.ave  nothing  to  do  in  Church  Matters.     You  have  it 


</'  ducJi^ 
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therefore  in  your  [power]  to  form  a  Chiircli  jjerfectly  primitive,  and  absolutely 
uncontroulcd  by  any  Civil  I'ower,  so  far  as  its  Laws  do  uot  iiUerft're  with  those 
of  the  State. 

Judge  then  witli  what  Aston isliment  every  true  Episcopalian  must  view  your 
'I'reatment  of  the  Kiuseopal  Order,  by  declaring',  as  you  have  done,  that  they  shall 
have  no  distiiiclidn  at  your  Conventions,  but  be  only  considered  as  Members,  ex- 
officio.  I  consider  this  as  fuiidamenlally  wrong.  An  Episcopal  Clergyman  can- 
not confiunid  the  Orders  of  Bishop  and  Priest,  and  withhold  Assent  from  due  Sub- 
ordination. 

These  and  other  Matters,  I  hope,  will  bo  properly  cleared  up  and  settled  on 
the  Arrival  of  Uisluip  Scabuiy,  who  sails  for  Kew  York  some  time  during  the 
present  Month.  lie  is  a  truly  primitive  Bishop,  consecrated  by  three  Bishops  in 
Scotland,  where  the  Apostolical  Succession  has  been  inviolably  preserved,  as  ajj- 
pears  fi-om  the  Register  he  takes  with  him.  lie  has  taken  no  Oath  of  any  kind  to 
any  Power  on  Earth,  and  therefore  comes  to  you  in  "  unquestionable  Form ;"  just 
such  a  Bishoj)  as  you  would  have  wislied,  and  such  as  you  could  by  no  other  means 
have  obtained.  Receive  him,  therelore,  I  beseech  you, 
with  Cordial  Aflcction,and  with  that  Christian  Respect 
which  is  due  to  his  high  and  sacred  Ofliee.  Sutter  no 
.Schism  in  y°  Church.  Providence  has  sent  him  to  ae- 
cumplish  and  preserve  a  cumpleat  Union  in  j'our  new 
American  Episcopal  Church.  His  Consecration,  you 
know,  cannot  be  approved  of  here,  for  Reasons  obvious  to  those  who  know  the 
Comiection  of  the  Church  with  (he  State.  I,  therefore,  could  not  ask  him  to  olli- 
ciate  for  me,  neither  would  he  for  prudentiLd  and  proper  Reasons.  He  considers 
himself,  and  must  be  considered  h(U'e,  as  a  foreign  liishop.  God  grant  that  you 
may  all  be  kept  in  y°  Unity  of  the  .Spirit,  and  y°  Bond  of  Peace. 

And  Alexander  Murray,  himself  an  aspirant  for  an  American 
mitre,  grumbled  at  White,  in  one  of  his  long  epistles,  in  words  to  this 
effect :  — 

AVhy  did  not  your  last  Convention  at  New  York,  of  Clergy  and  Laity  (for 
wliose  benefit  Episcopacy  is  chiefly  intended),  address  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
b\iry  to  lay  your  case  before  Parliament?  The  application  of  such  a  public,  respect- 
able   Body    of    men 
would  have  due  weight, 

after  it  had  been  made  j/         ^<3^/ 

apparent  that  your  As-    X"^  Q)U...^'"'/!y/y//7-^^^ 
scmblies     could     not,  /  J/T  yVv//^  •    /> 

consistently    with    the  \^^y^  /      \^/ '  ^ ^ 
Ccmstitution    of    the 
States,  interpose  in  the 
matter,  so  managing  it 

in  a  public  manner  as  to  satisfy  Parliament  that  it  would  give  them  no  offence, 
which  is  carefully  avoided  here  in  every  instance,  that  both  Powers  may  live  for  the 
future  on  good  terms,  without  officiously  interfering  in  the  administration  of  the 
aflairs  of  one  another,  either  in  Church  or  State,  considering  the  Jealousies  still 
entertained  on  your  side  of  the  water. 

While  the  l)ishops  of  Scotland,  alive,  now  that  Seabury  had  been 
consecrated  by  them,  to  all  the  ecclesiastical  measui'es  set  on  foot 
across  the  water,  thus  thought  and  wrote  of  the  New  York  "funda- 
mental principios  "  :  — 

I  see  the  difficidties  you  will  have  to  struggle  with  from  the  loose,  incoherent 
notions  of  (Uunvli  government  which  seem  to  prevail  too  much  even  among  those 
of  the  Ei)iscopal  persuasion  in  some  of  the  Southern  States ;  but  the  better'princi- 
ples  and  dutiful  support  of  your  own  Clergy  will  enable  you  to  face  the  Opposi- 
tion with  becoming  fortitude  and  prudence.  And  may  the  great  and  only  Head  of 
Ins  Church  strengthen  you  for  the  great  work  to  which  he  has  appointetl  you,  and 
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mnke  you  the  instrument  of  frustrating  tlio  miscliievous  Devices  of  the  late  Con- 

^"see  thoir  Resolutions  printod  in  some  of  the  London  papers  exactly  as  you 
transcribe!  them,  and  whatever  Views  they  may  have  had  of  the  future  Establish- 
ment of  Episcopacy  in  America,  1  tliink  tlicy  could  not  liave  contrived  more  effect- 
uallv  for  suppressing  the  influence,  and  smothcrin":  all  the  benehts  of  it,  than  by 
entering  into  such  Aiticles  of  Union  as  are  directly  repugnant  to  its  spirit,  and 
subversive  of  its  original  Design.' 

Wonderfully  did  God  overrule  these  threatened  dangers,  and  all 
the  apprehensions  of  the  wisest  and  truest  friends  of  the  Church,  at 
home  and  abroad,  by  a  train  of  providences  \yhose  unravelling  forms 
a  strikinsr  chapter  in  our  early  ecclesiastical  history. 

In  the  meantime  there  had  come,  from  the  Old  A\  orld  to  the 
New,  letters  denouncing  the  episcopacy  of  Seabury,  as  derived  from  a 
source  at  once  invalid'  and  irresular.  Strange  to  say,  these  letters 
were  addressed  to  a  Baptist  preacher  of  Rhode  Island,  the  president 
of  the  college  of  that  denomination  lately  erected  there.  One's  sus- 
picions might  naturally  be  roused  by  the  novelty  of  such  a  channel  of 
communication.  An  Enfflish  Episcopalian,  grandson  of  an  Archbishop 
of  York,  correspondintrVith  a  leading  Baptist  minister  of  New  Eng- 
land to  weaken  the  influence  and  lower  the  official  character  of  the 
first  American  bishop  !  It  is  but  due,  however,  to  the  source  whence 
this  stran"-e  opposition  came,  to  say  that  it  was  from  no  dislike  ot  Sea- 
bury  personally,  and  from  no  disloyalty  to  the  episcopal  office,  that 
Granville  Sharp,  the  celebrated  philanthropist  of  England,  thus  assailed 
the  Scotch  succession  in  his 
own  land  and  here.  Misguided 
as  he  appears  to  have  been  in  ^^ 

this  factious  attempt,  and  in- 
correct, as  has  subsequently  ,  ,  .  ,  •  ,  • 
appeared,  as  were  the  data  on  which  he  proceeded  in  his  unchari- 
table task,  it  was  simply  and  solely  that  the  American  Church 
mi'1-ht  receive  from  their  Enirlish  mother  the  apostolic  succession  they 
were  seeking.  Still,  thouiih  not  only  Manning  the  Baptist,  but  even 
Provoost  the  Episcopal iaii",  were  leagued,  as  of  old  Pilate  and  Herod 
were,  ao-ainst  the  cause  and  ambassador  of  Christ,  it  was  left  for 
White, ''the  patient,  loving,  trustful  one,  to  clear  up  the  cloud  of 
obloquy  this  well-intentioned  but  misguided  man  had  thrown  upon  the 
name  and  character  of  Seabury,  and'  give  to  the  world  a  vmdication 
of  both  the  Christian  temper  and  the  episcopate  of  our  first  presiding 

bishop.  .         ,.        .  ,    .    ,1 

It  was  with  these  sisns  of  the  coming  alienation  that  there 
gathered  in  convention  at"  Philadelphia,  on  Tuesday,  the  27th  of 
September,  1785,  the  clerical  and  lay  deputies  of  Newlork,  Aew 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania.  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virgima,  and  South 
Carol'ina.  New  England,  with  its  organized  dioceses  and  liishop, 
thouo-h  invited,  and  'even  urged  to  attend,  stayed  at  home.  Parker 
writl's  to  Dr.  White,  at  a  later  date,  that  the  strange  inconsistency  in 
refusing  in  an  Episcopal  convention  to  give  to  the  episcopate  the 

>  Bp.  Skinner  to  Bp.  Seabury- 
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presidency  its  very  nature  demanded,  was  a  principal  cause  of  this 
non-attendance  on  the  part  of  the  North.  We  cannot  woncier  at  it. 
There  was  no  assurance,  so  far  as  the  "fundamental  principles"  of 
the  body  was  concerned,  that,  as  had  lately  been  the  case,  both  in 

the  Virginia  and  South  Carolma  State  conventions,  some  la3men 
might  not  be  placed  in  the  chair  of  the  convention,  and  his  casting 
vote  made  use  of  in  determining  matters,  not  alone  of  discipline  and 
worship,  but  even  of  doctrine. 

As  it  was,  the  choice  fell  on  the  worthiest  man  of  all  who 
gathered  at  this  autumnal  meeting,  and  William  White  was  made 
president  of  the  first  convention  of  our  church  that  can  lay  any  claim 
on  the  score  of  numliers  to  the  title '' General."  The  first  business 
of  the  meeting  was  the  reading  once,  and  3'et  again,  of  the  funda- 
mental rules.  It  is  a  little  suggestive  of  the  uneasy  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  chief  movers  in  the  plan  for  a  thorough  revision  of  the 
liturgy  that  they  have,  in  the  printed  journal  of  1785,  entirely 
omitted  to  record  the  resolutions  twice  referred  to  of  the  primary 
meeting  of  1784,  defining  the  powers  and  marking  out  the  course  of 
business  proposed  in  this  first  convention.  The  proceedings  of  the 
gathering  in  New  York  were  only  printed  on  a  single  broadside  sheet, 
and  not  in  full  on  that ;  and  this  record  was,  as  Bishop  White  tells  us 
in  his  memoirs,'  "in  very  few  hands  at  the  time,"  and  a  few  years 
later,  as  he  supposed,  "generally  destroyed  or  lost."  In  fact,  these 
proceedings  were  never  made  generally  accessilile,  even  in  part,  till 
the  reprint  of  the  early  journals,  edited  liy  Bishop  White,  appeared  in 
1817  ;  and  they  were  first  re|)rinted  in  full,  verbatim  et  literatim,  with 
added  information  ol)tained  from  the  MSS.  of  the  president,  Dr.  William 
Smith,  in  the  "Notes  and  Illustrati^■e  Documents,"  appended  to  the 
reissue  of  the  early  journals,  published  under  the  authority  of  the 
General  Convention  by  the  writer.     A  reason  for  this  omission  appears 

in  the  renewal  of  the 
eflbrt  made,  as  we  sup- 
pose, by  Dr.  Smith  at 
New  York,  and  there 
defeated,  that  the  com- 
mittee chosen  to  adapt 
the  service  to  the  po- 
litical changes  be  ap- 
pointed to  report "such 
further  alterations  in 
this  Committee  to  recommend 
here    represented."     Pi'ovoost, 


the  Liturgy  as  may  lie  advisable  for 
to  the   consideration  of  the    Church 


1  Second  edition,  p.  80. 
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of   \ew   York;    Bo.ch.    of   Xe^v  Jersey ;    White    of   PcnnsylvanK. ; 
Wharton,  of  Delaware  ;  Smith,  of  Maryland  ;  Gnthth,  of  \  n-guna,  and 


ir<^^ 


Purcell,  of  South  Carolina,  were  the  clerical  niembei-s  ot  this  com- 
mittee, \vith  the  lion.  Messrs.  Duane,  Peters,  and  Read,  Dr.  Cradock, 
and  Messrs.  Dennis,  Sykes,  and  Page,  of  the  laity. 

Little  appears  in  the  journal  of  this  convention  md.eatuig  the 
important  chlinges  their  action  contemplated.  The  abolition  ot  two 
creeds,  and  the  omission  of  an  arti- 
cle in  the  only  creed  retained,  the 
rearrangement  of  the  prayers,  the 
reduction  of  the  articles,  the  expur- 
gation of  the   imprecatory   clauses 

of  the  psalms,  and  the  removal   of  ,     ,    , , 

those  little  archaisms  of  the  English  liturgy  'nhose  only  hold  upon 
the  people  for  vears  had  been  their  retention  in  the  church's  prayers, 
and  the  appointment  of  a  committee  for  the  preparation  ot  a  new 
prefoce  and  a  new  calendar,  and  for  the  selection  of  new  hymns  and 
ihe  reduction  of  the  metre  psalms,  were  all  hurried  through^  from 
Saturdav  October  1,  when  the  committee  first  reported  their  dratt 
of  the  alterations,"  to  AVcdnesday  evening,  October  5,  when  it  was 
"Resolved,  That  the  said  alterations  be  proposed  and  recommended  to 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  States  from  which  there 
are  deputies  to  this  Convention."  ,,      ,,       .        ^    ^x.    a 

Of  course  in  so  brief  a  time  attention  could  not  be  given  to  the  de- 
tails of  the  work.     A  committee,  consisting  of  Dr.  White  as  president 
witiiDrs.  Smith  and  Wharton,  was  therefore  "  appomted  to  publish 
the  Book  of  Common  Praver,  with  the  alterations,  as  ^yel    as  those 
now  ratified,  in  order  to  render  the  Liturgy  consistent  with  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  and  the  Constitutions  of  the  respective  States    as    he 
alterations  and  new  Offices  recommended  to  this  (  hurch  :  and  that  the 
book  be  accompanied  with  a  proper  Preface  or  A^Wi'^ss-  netting  forth 
the  reason  and  expediency  of  the  alterations  ;  and  that  the  Committee 
have  the  liberty  to  make  verbal  and  grammatical  corrections, Jnit^  in 
such  manner  as  that  nothing  m  ibrm  or  substance  be  altered.         ihe 
same  committee  were  further  "authorized  to  pubhsli^  with  the  book 
of  Common  Prayer,  such  of  the  reading  and  singing  Psalms    and  such 
a  Calendar  of  p'roper  lessons  for  the  different  Sundays  and  holidays 
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throuprhout  the  yciir,  as  they  think  proper."  Thanks  were  voted  by 
name""  to  the  licv.  Dr.  Smith  for  his  exemplary  diligcnee  and  the 
great  assistance  he  has  rendered  this  Convention,  as  Chairman  of  tiie 
Committee,  in  perfecting  the  important  business  in  which  they  have 
been  engaged;"  and  on  Friday,  October  7,  the  day  of  the  adjourn- 
ment, ^Vh'itc  read  "the  Liturgy  as  altered,"  and  Smith  preached  a  ser- 
mon, ])ublishcd  in  a  little  pami)hlct,  now  among  the  rarest  of  the 
printed  tracts  and  documents  of  this  interesting  period.  From  its 
stained,  yellow  pages  we  extract  the  author's  summary  of  the  conven- 
tion's work  :  — 

One  part  of  the  service  you  have  just  licard,  and  have  devoutly  joined  in  it. 
Here  tlie  alterations  are  but  few,  and  tli'ose,  it  is  hoped,  such  as  tend  to  render  it 
more  solemn,  beautiful,  and  affecting!  The  chief  alterations  and  amendments  are 
proposed  in  the  various  oUices  —  viz.,  of  baptism,  etc.,  as  hath  been  observed  to  you 
before,  with  the  .addition  of  some  new  services  or  ofliees  —  namely,  for  the  4th  d.ay 
of  Jidy,  commemorative  of  the  blessings  of  civil  and  religious  liberty ;  the  first 
Thursday  of  Noveiubcr,  as  a  thanksgiving  for  the  fruits  of  tlio  earth ;  and  an  office 
for  the  visitation  of  persons  under  the  sentence  of  death;  of  all  which  you  can  only 
form  a  true  judgment  when  they  shall  be  published  and  proposed  to  you  iu  the  new 
Pi'ayer-Book. 

Besides  the  hurrying  through  of  a  review  of  the  liturgy,  the  con- 
vention of  17S5  proceecled  to  address  the  English  archl)ishops  and 
bishops  for  the  e})iscopal  succession.  This  Avas  done  with  no  general 
distrust  of  the  Scotch  episcopticy,  but  with  the  natural  preference  for 
that  of  England,  which  had  led  Seabury  to  wait  a  year  in  eflbrts  for  the 
same,  ere  he  reluctantly  turned  his  steps  toward  Aberdeen.  But,  as 
White  and  others  well  knew,  now  that  the  problem  so  long  in  suspense 
was  solved,  and  the  British  ministry  had  seen,  in  the  quiet  yet  hon- 
orable reception  of  Seabury  as  an  unquestioned  bishop,  the  fullest 
evidence  that  the  old  objections  to  the  introduction  of  the  episcopate 
in  America  had  lost  their  force,  and  with  the  fires  of  partisan  rancor 
and  denominational  hate  had  at  length  burned  out,  the  question  of  an 
American  episcopate  was  placed  on  a  far  different  basis  from  what 
it  was  before  the  Eevolution,  when  dissenters  at  home  and  in  the 
colonies  clamored  unceasingly  against  it.  It  was  secured,  and  the 
further  proffer  of  the  boon,  if  sought,  was  but  a  kindly  courtesy, 
the  rather  likely  to  oblige  than  give  reason  for  national  or  political 
complications  and  dislikes.  So,  from  the  moment  Seabury  had  been 
welcomed  so  heartily  by  the  clergy  of  Connecticut,  with  others  from 
the  rest  of  New  England  and  New  York,  at  his  first  convocation  at 
Middlctown,  that  which  had  been  denied  to  him  was  known  to  bo  at  the 
call  of  those  who  sought  it  with  tlio  like  testimonials  of  character, 
learning,  and  piety,  tind  with  the  approliation  of  the  civil  powers  be- 
sides. Tiic  very  response  made  by  the  Bishop  of  Connecticut  to  the 
letter  inviting  the  presence  of  himself  and  clergy  at  the  Philadelphia 
Convention, "seemed,"  as  Bishop  White  himself  assures  us,  "to  point 
out  a  way  of  obviating  the  difficulty  in  the  present  case."  But  still  it 
is  the  testimony  of  men  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean  —  men  who,  from 
tiieir  position  in  the  Ciiurch,  knew  what  they  aiErmcd  —  that,  but  for 
Seabury's  consecration  at  Aberdeen,  there  would  have  been  no  profl'er 
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of  the  Eni^lish  succession  to  America,  at  least  till  in  the  lapse  of  years 
there  had  hecn  far  too  many  opportunities  for  the  accoinpli-^hnicMit,  hy 
men  of  latitudinarian  views  and  laxity  of  morals,  of  tiic  doctrinal 
changes  openly  advocated  in  this  very  convention  I)y  the  Hon.  Jlr. 
Page,  of  Virginia,  and  with  which  it  was  rumored,  with  no  little  show 
of  reason,  that  Provoost  at  the  Xorth,  and  ^ladison.  Smith,  and 
Purcell,  at  the  South,  were  more  or  less  in  .sj'mpathy.  At  any  rate,  the 
assertion  is  directly  made  at  a  later  date,  both  l)y  Parker,'  of  Boston, 
and  Dr.  Peters,  of  London,  the  one  well  aciiuainted  with  tlic  facts  on 
both  sides  of  the  ocean,  and  the  other  all  the  while  cognizant  of  the 
views  and  feelings  of  the  dignitaries  of  ('iiurch  and  State  in  England, 
that  the  reception  of  the  Scotch  episcopacy  l)y  Scaljury  alone  secured 
for  AVhitc,  Provoost,  and  Madison,  the  English  succession  at  a  later 
date.  Come  how  it  did,  we  would  gratefully  thank  God  who  thus 
renewedly  connected  our  infant  Church  with  the  still  loved  mother, 
whose  "Ic^ng  continuance  of  nursing  care  and  protection"  we  even  now 
so  willingly  acknowledge.  To  trace  the  steps  that  led  to  its  i'ecej)tion, 
when  the  saintly  White  and  the  accomplished  Provoost  knelt  in  the 
chapel  of  Lambeth  for  the  imposition  of  the  hands  of  English  prelates, 
is  our  next  task.  AVc  cannot  fail  to  linger  lovingly  over  it,  as  it  re- 
veals to  us  the  excellence,  the  piety,  and  the  manliness  of  White,  in 
a  most  striking  light.  We  arc  led  to  dwell  upon  it  all  the  more  as 
the  records  of  its  inception,  progress,  and  success  have  never  before 
been  given  to  the  Church.  They  are  found  in  torn  and  tumbled  letters, 
stained  and  j-ellow  with  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  frequent  tingcrings 
of  those  to  whom  they  brought  messages  of  hope,  or  else  recorded 
impressions  of  doubt  or  the  misgivings  of  desi)air;  and  they  have 
been  I'cscued,  some  from  garrets,  some  from  cellars,  some  even  from 
the  pile  of  kindlings  ready  for  the  llames ;  and  others,  from  the  iirst 
carefully  preserved,  are  from  the  letter-books  of  Bishop  White  him- 
self. They,  and  they  alone,  tell  the  else  untold  story  of  our  past,  and 
give  us,  in  all  their  fulness  and  reality,  the  every-day  impressions, 
doings,  plannings,  and  results,  at  this  the  birth-era  of  our  independent 
Church. 

The  address  to  the  English  prelates  was  the  composition  of  White. 
While  the  unsparing  hands  of  Smith  and  his  compeers  in  sub-commit- 
tee were  busied  in  the  elimination  of  the  old  Church  words,  and 
doctrines,  too,  it  would  seem,  from  creeds,  ofEces,  prayers,  psalms, 
and  articles  alike,  AMiite  was  seeking  to  carry  out  the  earnest 
wish  of  the  conservative  churchmen  of  all  the  scattered  churches, 
in  hastening  the  coming  of  a  bishop  in  the  English  line.  The 
address,  manly  and  courteous  in  its  tone,  is  highly  creditable  to 
the  head  and  heart  of  its  author.     It  called  upon  the  archbishops  and 

1  Dr.  Parker's  words  are  as  follows :  —  of  ordere  received  from  him ;  and  I  am  firmly  of 

"  I  am  very  Sony  to  see  wil'i  what  coolness  opinion  that  we  should  never  have  obtained  the 

and  luditicrenco  some  of  the  Gentlemen  in  your  Succession  from  En^rland,  had  he  or  some  other 

Convention  speak  of  Uishop  Scabuiy,  because  I  not  have  obtained  it  first  from  fecotland." — ^x- 

forcsec  that  this  Conduct  must  create  a  Schism  tract  from  a  letter  to  Dr.  White,  dated  Hcptetnber 

in  the  Cluirch.    However  clij^iblc  it  may  appear  2o,  17SG. 

to  them  to  obtain  the  succession  from  the  EnL'liih  Vide  Peny's  "  Historical  Notes  and  Docu- 

Church,  I  think  there  can  ho  no  real  Objection  ments,"  appended  to  the  reprint  of  the  Early 

to  Dr.  .Scsbuiy's  Consecration  or  to  the  Vahdity  Journals,  in.,  p.  S23. 
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bisliops  of  England,  "  tVoni  a  tender  regard  to  the  religious  interests 
of  thousands  in  this  rising  empire,  professing  the  same  religious  prin- 
ciples with  the  Church  of  England,"  "to  confer  the  Episcopal  character 
on  such  persons  as  shall  he  reconnnended  by  this  Church  in  the  several 
States  hen;  represented,  full  satisfaction  Ix'ing  given  of  the  sufHciency 
of  the  persons  recommended,  and  of  its  being  the  intention  of  the 
general  Ijody  of  the  Episcopalians  in  the  said  States  respectively,  to 
receive  them  in  the  quality  of  Bishops."  It  alluded  to  the  separation 
of  Church  and  State,  and  the  consequent  inability  of  our  civil  rulers  to 
join  officially  in  this  application,  enclosing  extracts  from  the  State  con- 
stitutions, showing  the  legality  of  the  request.  It  added  the  expres- 
sion of  grateful  remembrance  of  past  favors  from  the  English  Church, 
and  i)aid  a  glowing  tribute  to  the  venerable  Society  for  ProiKigating 
the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts.  As  it  told  of  life,  and  zeal,  and  cliurchly 
taste  and  principle,  it  must  have  carried  to  those  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed the  ))roniise  of  a  bright  future  for  the  American  Church.  One 
cannot  read  it,  as  contained  in  the  rare  little  pamphlet-journal  pub- 
lished at  the  time,  now  lying  before  us,  or  even  as  found  in  later 
reprints,  without  admiration  of  him  who  thus,  at  the  outset,  stamped 
upon  the  American  Church,  at  the  inception  of  its  plans  for  organiza- 
tion and  perpetuation,  the  seal  of  his  own  high  and  holy  purpose,  and 
his  unshaken  love  for  the  old  Church  and  the  old  church's  ways. 

Smith,  hurrying  home  to  ^Maryland,  had  hastily  convened  a  conven- 
tion there,  as  soon  as  the  "  proposed  book"  was  through  the  press.     No 

records  of 


this  meet- 
ing exist. 
Even   the 


nals  and 
Remains  of  Journals,"  gathered  from  the  papers  of  the  secretary 
of  these  early  Maryland  conventions,  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  West,  by 
the  zealous  and  painstaking  Rev.  Ethan  Allen,  D.D.,  a  few  years  since, 
give  us  but  the  minute  of  this  meeting's  action  with  reference  to  the 
liturgy.  This  silence  is  ominous.  From  the  private  letters  of  the  time, 
and  from  the  subsequent  action  of  the  General  Convention  at  Wil- 
mington, to  which  allusion  is  made  by  Bishop  White,  we  are  forced  to 
draw  the  inference  that  there  now  began,  in  Maryland,  that  unhappy 
dissension  springing  out  of  the  persistent  efforts  of  Dr.  Smith  for  the 
episcopate,  which  terminated  a  year  later  by  the  refusal  of  the  con- 
vention to  renew  his  election,  and  the  consequent  refusal  of  the  General 
Convention  to  recommend  him  to  England  for  consecration.  Thus 
early  was  the  lay  clement,  introduced  by  the  sagacious  AVhite,  the 
means  of  saving  the  Church  from  stain  ;  for  it  was  by  a  small  repre- 
sentation of  laity,  two  only  in  luuubcr,  that  this  opposition  was  inau- 
gurated, and  their  action  was  predicated  on  the  report  of  the  doings  in 
New  York,  to  which  we  have  earlier  referred. 

In  New  York,  Provoost,  whose  partisan  prejudices,  if  they  were 
not  personal,  would  not  sutler  him  to  overlook  the  former  toryism  of 
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the  Bisliop  of  Connecticut,  annoyed  at  the  presence  of  Seabuiy  on 
Lonir  Island,  wlierc  he  achnitted  to  holy  orders  the  first  clergyman 
ordaTncd  in  New  York,  wrote  acrimonious  letters  to  Dr.  "White,  tilled 
with  misstatements  as  to  the  hishop's  course,  and  chiclly  rcniarlaildc 
from  the  intense  malijrnity  of  feeling  they  displayed  with  reference  to 
one  who  had  never  even  indirectly  injured  hiiu,  and  whose  course, 
through  years  of  unrelenting  opi)osition  from  Provoost,  was  luiilbnnly 
'-•ood-tempered,  conciliator\-,  and  forgiving.  In  a  letter  from  :\Ir. 
Provoost,  published  for  the"  iirst  tinu;  in  the  "  Notes"  to  the  late  reprint 
of  the  early  convention  journals,  there  was  added  to  the  announce- 
ment that  the  "  Address  to  the  Archbishops  and  Bi:;hops"  had  been  sent 
by  packet,  the  following  characteristic  paragraphs  :  — 

"I  expect  no  obstruction  to  our  application  l)ut  M'hat  may  arise 
from  the  intrisues  of  the  non-juring  Bishop  of  Connecticut,  who  a  few 
days  since  paid  a  visit  to  this  State  (notwithstanding  he  incurred  the 
iru'ilt  of  misprision  of  treason,  and  was  liable  to  conlincmeut  for  life  for 
doing  so),  and  took  shelter  at  :\Ir.  James  Kivington's,  where  he  was 
seeu'only  by  a  few  of  his  most  intimate  friends.  Whilst  he  was  there 
a  piece  appeared  in  a  newspaper  under  Kivington's  direction,  pretend- 
iiiir  to  srive  an  account  of  the  late  Convention,  but  replete  with  false- 
h()od  and  prevarication,  and  evidently  intended  to  excite  a  prejudice 
airainst  our  transactions,  both  in  England  and  America. 
°     "On  Long  Island,  Dr.  Cebra'  appeared  more  openly  —  preached 

1  This  pertinacioiig   misspelling   of   Bishop  to  secure   his  consecration   from    three  of  the 

Scahmv'o   name,   well  known  to  all   who    are  Bishops  in  Scotland,  which  proves  as  perfectly 

familia;-  with  the  manuscript  letters  of  Bishop  valid  and  efficient  as  fhougli  ohtaincd  Iroin  the 

Provoost  is  noticcahle  as  an  evidence  of  the  feel-  hands  of  their  lliu'lit  Ecvercnccs  ot  Canterbury, 

in"  he  c'atcrlaiued  towards  the  bishop  of  Con-  York,  and  London,  and  is  incontestably  proved 

j,pg,i(.„(  by  a  list  of  the  consecration  and  succession  ol  the 

As  for  the  reliability  of  the  statements  of  Scottish  Bishops  since  the  revolution  in  1G88, 

thislctter,  it  need  only  be  said  that  the  assertion  under  William  III." 

that  the  article  refened  to  had  appeared  "  in  a  It  must  be  remembered,  in  connection  with 

newspaper    under    Rivin'rtou's    direction,"    in  this  newspaper  notice,  that  the  journal  ol   the 

otherwords,inllie  New  York /'arff<(Xo.  5,377)  Philadelphia  Convention    had    not   then    been 

for  Mondav,  October  31, 1785,  enables  us  to  test  printed,  and  that  all  that  was  known  ol  the  pro- 

tbcmattcrin  question.    We -.'ive  it,  in  connection  ccedinfrs  of  this  meeting  were  the  necessarily 

with  the  charge  as  it  stands  —  word  for  word  —  in  va'.'uc  rumors  alloat  at  the  time,  comm?  Irom  the 

the  ncwspapA-rcfen-ed  to.    Inourjudgracnt.itis  few  who  participated  m  its  discussions  as  mem- 

a  truthful  and  candid  statement  of  the  action  of  bers.or  were  present  by  invitation,  and  thatthese 

tlie  Philadelphia  Conveulion  :—  leports  were  liable  to  cxafrseralion,  as  the  story 

"  We  are  iufoi-meil  that  about  twcntv  of  the  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth.     And  yet,  as  it  ai>- 

Episeopal  clep'v,  joined  by  delejratesor'lavfrcn-  pears  bv  reference  to  the  journal   and  liturgy 

tlemen  from  a' number  of  the  congregations  in  as  afterwards  published,  there  is  no  raisrcpresea- 

several  of  the  Southern  States,  latclv  assembled  tation  in  the  article  at  all.    It,  indeed,  sets  the 

in  Convention  at  Christ  Church,  Philadelphia,  number  ofthe  clergy  present  m  Convention  h:gher 


revised  the  I.iturgv-  of  tlie  Church  of  England    than  the  journal  does,  but  this  could  only  give 


plication  to  tliem  for  consecrating  such  respect-  "adapting  it  to  the  late  revolution,    gave  occa- 

able  clei'T  as  should  be  appointed  and  sent  to  sion  to  e\pcet,  though  this  was  the  extent  ol  the 

London  from  their  bodv  to  act  as  Bi^hop3  on  the  powers  of  the  Convention ;  hut  the  full  extent  of 

continent  of  America,  where  there  is,  at  present,  this  revision  was  not  known  till  the  book  appearod, 

onlv  one  Prelate  dignified  with  Episcopal  powers  and  could  hardly  have  been  anticipated  by  othera 

—  viz     the  RiMit  Eev.  Dr.  Samuel    Scahurv,  than  the  committee  who  had  it  in  charge.     Iwo 

BishoiJ  of  the  Apostolical  Church  in  the  State  'of  out  of  the  three  creciU  were  "  expunged.'     The 

Connecticut.     Hitherto,  Mr.  Pitt,    the    British  English  archbishops  were  addressed  and  there 

minister,  has  vehemently  opposed  all  applications  was   then  on  this  continent  but  ^ "  oiie  1  relate 

preferred  for  consecration  to  sees  in  America;  dignified  with  Episcopal  powers,     and  thatpre- 

this  discom-agement  occasioned  Bishop  Seabuiy  late  was  Bishop  Seabiuy. 
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at  Hempstead  cliurch,  and  ordained  the  person  from  Vir-rinia  I  formerly 
mentioned,  being  assisted  by  the  Kcv.  Mr.  Moore,  of  Hempstead,  and 
the  Kev.  Mr.  Bloomer,  of  Now  Town,  Long  Island. 

"I  relate  these  occurrences,  that  when  you  write  next  to  England, 
our  friends  there  may  be  guarded  against  any  misrepresentations  that 
ma}'  come  to  them  from  that  quarter." 

But  to  return  from  this  episode.  At  length,  the  impatiently 
awaited  answer  from  England  arrived  in  New  York.  A  copy  of  it 
was  hurried  off  by  Mr.  Provoost,  in  charge  of  a  Presbyterian  minister 
travelling  southward,  to  Dr.  'White,  who,  in  turn,  informed  his  l)rethren 
in  the  States  more  distant.  The  original  of  this  letter  lies  open  before 
us.  Written  in  l)old,  open,  clerkly  hand,  and  bearing  the  autograph 
signatures  of  the  English  prelates,  it  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting 
documents  of  our  Church  history.  We  copy  it,  verbatim  et  lileratlm, 
from  the  folio  sheet  preserved  in  the  Bishop  White  correspondence ; 
and  we  reprint  it  the  more  willingly  as  it  is  only  accessible  in  the 
rare  journals  of  the  second  convention  of  the  Church  in  the  Middle 
and  Southern  States,  and  in  later  reprints  of  these  proceedings,  or  in 
White's  admirable  and  authoritative  Memoirs  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church.     It  is  as  follows :  — 

London  February  20,  1786. 

To  the  Clerical  and  Lay  Deputies  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  simdry 
of  the  united  States  of  America. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  hath  received  an  address  dated  in  Convention, 
Christ  Church,  Philadelphia,  October  5,  1785,  from  tlie  Clerical  and  Lay  Deputies 
of  tlio  Protestant  Episcopal  Churcli  in  sundry  of  the  united  States  of  America, 
directed  to  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  Enjrlaud,  and  requesting  them  to  confer 
the  Episcopal  Character  on  such  jjorsons  as  shall  be  recommended  by  the  Episcopal 
Churcli  in  the  several  States  by  them  represented. 

Tliis  Ijrotherly  and  Christian  Address  was  communicated  to  the  Archbishop  of 
York  and  to  the  Bishops  with  as  much  dispatch  as  their  separate  and  distant  Situa- 
tions would  permit,  and  hath  been  received  and  considered  by  them  with  that  true 
and  affectionate  regard  which  they  have  always  shewn  towards  the  Episcopal 
Brethren  in  America. 

We  are  now  enabled  to  assure  you,  that  nothing  is  nearer  to  our  Hearts  than 
the  Wish  to  promote  your  spiritual  Welfare,  to  be  instrumental  in  procuring  for 
you  the  complete  Exercise  of  our  holy  Religion,  and  the  Enjoyment  of  that 
Ecclesiastical  Constitution,  which  ^Ve  ijelieve  to  be  truly  Apostolical,  and  for 
which  you  express  so  unreserved  a  \'eneration. 

We  are  therefore  happy  to  be  informed  that  this  pious  Design  is  not  likely  to 
receive  any  Discountenance  from  the  Civil  j)owers  under  which  you  live ;  and  We 
desire  you  to  be  persuaded,  that  We  on  our  parts  will  use  our  best  Endeavors, 
which  ^Ve  have  good  Reason  to  hope  will  be  successful,  to  acquire  a  legal  Capacity 
of  complying  with  the  prayer  of  your  Address. 

■With  these  Sentiments  AVe  are  disposed  to  make  every  Allowance  which  Can- 
dour can  suggest  for  the  Difficulties  of  j-our  Situation,  but  at  the  same  time  Wo 
cannot  help  being  afraid,  that,  in  the  proceedings  of  your  Convention,  some  Altera- 
tions m.ay  have  been  adopted  or  intended,  which  those  Difficulties  do  not  seem  to 
justify. 

Those  Alterations  are  not  mentioned  in  your  Address ;  and,  as  our  Knowledge 
of  them  is  no  more  than  what  has  reached  Us  through  private  and  less  certain 
Channels,  We  hope  you  will  think  it  just,  both  to  you,  and  to  Ourselves,  if  We  wait 
for  an  ICxplanation. 

For  while  We  are  anxious  to  give  every  proof,  not  only  of  our  brotherly  affec- 
tion, but  of  our  facility,  in  fonvarding  your  Wishes,  We  cannot  but  be  extremely 
cautious,  lest  We  shoul'd  be  the  Insti-uments  of  establishing  an  Ecclesiastical  System 
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which  will  be  called  a  Branch  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  afterwards  may 
possibly  appear  to  have  departed  from  it  essentially,  either  in  Doctrine  or  in 
Discipline. 

In  the  meantime  We  heartily  commend  you  to  God's  lioly  Protection  and  are 
Your  affectionate  Bretliren, 


^-7-^ 


Such  was  the  voice  of  mingled  love  and  warning  heard  from 
across  the  water,  the  mother  speaking  to  the  daiighter-churcli.  Its 
happy  results  were  at  once  apparent  in  retarding  tlie  further  growth 
of  that  love  of  change  which  had  been  develojjed  to  such  an  alarm- 
ing extent  in  the  Philadelphia  Convention,  and  in  inducing  a  spirit 
of  conciliation  and  mutual  forbearance,  indispensable  in  an  effort 
to  unite  men  of  varying  shades  of  opinion  and  of  contlicting  prejudices. 
To  this  end  the  gentle  spirit  and  perfect  amiability  of  Dr.  White 
contributed  not  a  little.  In  fact,  to  him,  under  God,  more  than  to 
any  other  member  of  this  convention,  it  was  owing  that  the  "  strong 
appearance  of  a  dissolution  of  the  union,  in  this  early  stage  of  it,"  to 
which  he  alludes  in  his  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting, 
■were  skilfully  surmounted,  and  the  danger  of  "falling  to  pieces" 
carefulh'  avoided. 

These  representations  of  the  course  and  influence  of  Dr.  White 
are  fully  borne  out  by  a  reference  to  the  journal  of  this  convention. 
The  changes  in  the  proposed  constitution,  restoring  to  the  Episcopal 
order  its  precedency  and  some  of  its  prerogatives,  the  silencing  of 
discussion  on  the  "  proposed  book  "  by  the  reference  of  the  "  memorials  " 
and  "instructions"  concerning  that  short-lived  effort  for  liturgical 
revision  to  "the  first  Convention,  which  should  meet  fully  authorized 
to  determine  on  a  Book  of  Common  Prayer,"  and  the  quiet  application 
of  the  "  previous  question  "  when  the  attempt  was  made  by  Provoost 
and  Robert  Smith  to  commit  the  convention  to  an  opposition  to  the 
Scottish  succession  —  all  these  measures  tending  to  peace  and  union 
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came  from  the  prudent  and  conciliating  White.  His,  too,  was  that 
further  measure,  —  which  was,  indeed,  a  seeming  concession  to  the 
strong  prejudices  of  the  rector  of  Trinity,  New  York,  —  the  resolution 
recommending  the  rejection  of  candidates  for  settlement  "professing 
canonical  obedience  to  any  Bishop,  in  any  State    or   country',  other 

than  those  bishops  who 
may  be  duly  settled  in 
tlie  States  represented 
in  this  convention." 
But  even  this  motion  he 
was  careful  not  to  press 
until  he  had  proved,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  fair-minded  members  of 
the  convention,  by  the  testimony  of  a  member  thereof,  that  it  could 
have  no  reference  to  Bishop  Seal)ury ;  and  he  takes  pains  to  record,  in 
his  "  Memoirs,"  ^  "  that  he  never  conceived  of  there  having  been  any 
ground  for  it,  other  than  tlic  apprehension  which  had  ))ecn  expressed" 
by  the  opponents  of  the  Bishop  of  Connecticut.  "This  temperate 
guarding  against  the  evil,  if  it  should  exist,"  continues  Bishop  White, 
"seemed  the  l)est  way  of  obviating  measures  which  might  have  led  to 
dispuies  with  the  Northern  clergy."  jVnd  in  succeeding  years,  when 
the  action  of  the  convention  in  adopting  this  resolution,  and  another 
oflered  by  the  pertinacious  Robert  Smith,  of  South  Carolina,  recom- 
mending "  to  the  Conventions  of  the  Church  represented  in  this  General 
Convention  not  to  admit  any  person  as  a  minister  within  their  respective 
limits  wlio  siiall  receive  ordination  from  any  Bishop  residing  in  America 
during  tlie  application  now  pending  to  the  English  Bishoi)s  for  I'^pis- 
copal  consecration,"  was  referred  to  as  sustaining  the  charge  that  the 
convention  had  denied,  or  questioned,  the  validity  of  Bishop  Seabury's 
conseci'alion  and  orders.  White  was  the  first  to  disavow  this  imputa- 
tion, and  to  appeal  to  the  record  to  prove  that  he  had  never  taken 
part  in  any  measures  looking  to  this  end.  And  it  was  with  his  ap- 
proval, and  assistance,  too,  that  the  convention  of  the  Church  in  the 
Southern  and  Middle  States  expressl}'  "  voted  their  opinion  in  favor  of 
the  validity  of  Bishop  Seabury's  consecration,  in  which  their  Presi- 
dent"— Bishop  White,  himself — "concuri-ed."- 

The  response  to  the  letter  received  from  the  English  archbishops 
and  bishops  was  drafted  at  the  outset  by  Dr.  William  Smith.  As 
originally  reported  to  the  convention,  it  was  deemed  too  submissive 
by  the  Hon.  John  Jay,  of  New  York,  who  made  his  appearance  at  its 
session  on  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  the  day  before  adjournment,  and 
on  being  reconnnitted,  with  the  address,  to  a  committee  consisting  of  Mr. 
Jay  and  Francis  Hopkinson,  Esq. ,  it  was,  as  Bishoi)  White  tells  us,  "  con- 
siderably altered."  It  expresses  to  the  "  most  worthy  and  venerable 
Prelates "  of  the  mother-chiu'ch  the  "  sincere  and  grateful  acknowl- 
edgments" of  the  convention  for  the  "friendly  and  ailcctionate  letter" 
of  their  "lordships."  It  gives  the  assurance  that  the  convention 
"neither  have  departed,  nor  propose  to  depart,  from  the  doctrines  of 
the  Church  of  England."     It  asserts  that  "  no  alterations  or  omissions 

1  p.  116,  2d  edition.  =  White's  "  Memoirs  of  the  Church,"  p.  29, 2d  edition. 
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in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer"  have  been  made,  lint  such  as  were 
necessary  to  render  it  "consistent  with  our  civil  constitutions,"  or 
"  such  as  were  calculated  to  remove  objections  which  it  appeared  to  us 
more  conducive  to  union  and  general  content  to  obviate  than  to  dis- 
pute." It  refers  to  the  desire  of  "  many  great  and  known  men  of  the 
Church  of  England  "  "  for  a  revision  of  the  Liturgy  ; "  and  adds,  "  this 
is  with  us  the  "proper  season  for  such  a  revision."  "  Wc  arc  now," 
proceeds  the  address,  "  settling  and  ordering  the  all'airs  of  our  Church  ; 
and,  if  wisely  done,  we  shall  have  reason  to  promise  ourselves  all  the 
advantages  that  can  result  from  stability  and  union." 

Eepeating  the  request  of  the  Ibrmer  address  for  the  episcopate, 
and  referring  to  the  proposed  constitution  as  revised  at  this  session, 
and  to  the  "proposed  book,"  which,  at  the  time  of  their  lordships' 
letter,  M-as  not  in  their  hands,  for  removing  their  "present  hesitation  " 
with  reference  to  communicating  to  them  the  succession,  and  pressing 
the  English  prelates  for  as  "speedy  an  answer  to  this"  "second  ad- 
dress""as  they  "were  pleased  to  give  to  the  former,"  this  interesting 
document  was  signed  b}'  the  twelve  clergymen  and  nine  laymen  compris- 
ing the  convention.  Among  these  names  were  those  of  Grifiith,  the 
president,  subsequently  the  bishop-elect  of  Virginia ;  Provoost  and 
Bloomer,  of  New  York  ;  Beach,  of  New  Jersey  ;  White,  ^Magaw,  and 
Blackwell,  of  Pennsylvania;  Wharton,  of  Delaware;  AVilliam  Smith, 
bishop-elect  of  Maryland  ;  and  Robert  Smith,  subsequently  first  Bishop 
of  South  Carolina.  John  Jay  and  Erancis  Ilopkinsou  were,  per- 
haps, the  most  prominent  of  the  laymen  present  whose  signa- 
tures were  appended  to  the  address.  The  convention  adjourned  to 
meet  at  Wilmington  at  the  call  of  the  "  Committee  of  Correspondence," 
and  the  members  returned  to  their  homes  in  anxious  expectancy  of 
the  speedy  attainment  of  their  wishes  in  the  full  establishment  of  the 
Church  in  the  Anglican  line  in  the  United  States. 

The  Church  m  New  England  felt  no  little  chagrin  at  the  evident 
attempt  of  the  friends  of  Provoost,  in  this  convention,  to  ignore  Sea- 
bury  and  his  ordinations.     The  Bishop  of  Connectirut,   all  the  more 


popular  at  the  Xorth  because  from  a  church  untrammelled  by  alliance 
with  the  State,  had,  in  his  progresses  throughout  New  England,  been 
most  cordially  received ;  and  the  constant  stream  of  candidates  for 
holy  orders  from  different  sections  of  the  land,  including  the  remote 
South,  proved  how  satisfactory  to  the  great  body  of  the  Church  was 
the  presence  of  a  bishop  in  America,  though  of  Scottish  consecration. 
Already,  from  the  more  able  and  conscientious  INIethodists,  had  come 
William  Duke,  of  Maryland,  and  Joseph  Pilmore,  the  "  evangelical " 
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Eector  of  St.  Paul".s,  Philadelphia ;  and  besides  him,  others,  recom- 
niended  by  the  very  men  who  were  concerned  in  the  application  to 
En<!land,  were  on  their  way.  seekinc:  the  imposition  of  holy  hand.s. 
Tiie  list  of  Seabury's  early"  ordinations  proves  that  he  supplied  the 
Church  with  clergy  from  Falmouth,  in  iMaine,  to  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia, and,  subsequently,  to  distant  Georgia.  Some  were  ordained 
for  every  State  represented  in  the  conventions  that  applied  to  Eng- 
land for  "bishops,  with  the  exception  of  South  Carolina  :  and  the  recog- 
nition of  their  orders,  in  spite  of  the  factious  opposition  of  men  like 
Provoost  and  Roliert  Smith,  was  attested  by  their  un(|ueslioned  recep- 
tion as  clergymen  b}-  the  various  parishes,  and  ))y  their  admission  to 
the  State  conventions,  and  their  return  from  time  to  time  to  the  general 
conventions,  even  before  the  union  with  the  New  England  Church  was 
accomplished. 

Our  notice  of  this  first  Convention  of  1780  would  be  confessedly 
imperfect  without  allusion  to  the  "Memorial"  of  the  New  Jersey 
Convention.  This  sound  and  conservative  document,  prepared  by  the 
Eev.  Thomas  Bradljury  Chandler,  D.D.,  of  P^lizabethtown,  New  Jersey, 

is  found  in  full  in  the 
appendix    to    Bishop 

^  J      ^/  tM  White's  "  Memoirs  of 

.   ^'Cr:^Uly/  /i.  y^/i^lMc/t^      theChurch."  Itiscer- 

tainiy  high  honor  both 
to  the  writer  and  to  this 
production  of  his  pen.  that  Bishop  White,  in  referring  to  it,  expresses 
his  conviction  that  this  paper  "written  on  the  present  occasion,  was 
among  the  causes  which  prevented  the  disorganizing  of  the  American 
Church."  It  aided  in  tliis  important  work  by  convincing  the  conven- 
tion, as  Bishop  A\'iiite  further  assures  us,  "that  the  result  of  consider- 
able changes  would  have  been  the  disuniou  of  the  Church."  And  it 
was  this  impression  thus  enforced,  proceeds  the  good  bishop,  "  which 
contributed  to  render  the  proceedings  temperate."  An  examination 
of  this  "Memorial,"  and  a  remembrance  of  the  source  whence  it  was 
derived,  the  bosom-friend  of  Sealiury,  and  one  who  had  himself  de- 
clined the  first  colonial  bishopric  of  the  English  Clun'ch,  gives  us  the 
fullest  statement  of  the  views  of  the  conservative  ciuu'chmen  of  the 
whole  land,  with  reference  to  the  organization  of  the  American  Church, 
as  opposed  to  the  radicalism  of  some  of  the  extreme  South,  and  the 
violent  partisan  prejudices  of  others  both  at  the  North  and  South.  It 
deprecated  liturgical  alterations  and  innovations,  other  than  those  re- 
fjuired  by  the  change  in  the  political  relations  of  the  Church,  until  the 
completion  of  the  three  orders  of  the  ministry.  It  avows  its  disapproval 
of  the  pulilication  of  the  "proposed  book"  by  the  "  late  General  Con- 
vention," "as  altered,  with  the  jisalins  and  calendar  transposed  and 
changed  liy  their  connnittee,  without  their  revision  and  express  appro- 
val ; "  and  it  further  adds,  that  "  although  the}'  may  not  disapprove  of 
all  the  alterations  made  in  the  said  new  book,  yet  they  have  to  regret 
the  unseasonableness  and  irregularity  of  them."  And  it  begged  the 
revision  of  the  proposed  liturgy,  and  the  removal  of  "every  cause 
that  may  have  excited  any  jealousy  or  fear  that  the  Episcopal  Church 
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in  the  United  States  of  Amcrioa  have  any  intention  or  desire  essen- 
tially to  depart,  cither  iu  doctrine  or  discipline  from  the  Church  of 
England."  Su2<resting  a  return  to  the  English  prayer-book  with 
tbe^'simple  alterations  authorized  by  the  prcliniary  meeting  in  New- 
York,  and  urging  the  speedy  securing  of  the  consecration  of  bishops 
in  the  Enalish  line,  the  memorial  closed  with  the  expression  of  this 
truly  catholic  desire:  "And  that  they"  (the  General  Convention) 
"will  use  all  means  in  their  power  to  promote  and  perpetuate  harmony 
and  unanimity  among  ourselves,  and  with  the  said  Church  of  England, 
as  a  mother  or  sister  Church,  and  with  every  Protestant  Church  iu  the 
universe." 

Thus  with  warning  words  from  over  the  waters,  and  warnmg 
words  from  home,  the"'Church  was,  little  by  little,  brought  back  from 
the  \evsQ  of  the  precipice  over  which  it  was  tending,  and  matters  were 
put  in  t1.-ain  for  that  return  to  harmony  and  unanimity  which  the  best 
and  wisest  of  fathers  labored  for  and  desired  from  the  very  first. 


ILLUSTRATIVE    NOTES. 


WE  append,  from  the  orisinal  "Broadside"  report  and  from  the  MS.  minntes 
preserved  in  the  arcliives  of  the  Chm-ch,  the  fullest  record  we  have  of  tlio 
preliminary  meeting  in  Js  ew  York :  — 

At  a  Convention  of  Clerorvmen  and  Lay  Deputies,  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal CnuRcu  in  (he  'United  litotes  of  America,  held  in  New  lork,  October  0</J 
and  7ih,  1781 :  —  Present  as  follows :  — 

Ecvd.  SAMUEL  PARKER,  A.M.,  Massaclui-  PENXSTLVAXIA. 

sett3  ami  ElioOe-Island.  Rcvd.  WILLIAM  WHITE,  D.D. 

Eevd.  JOHN  R.  MARSILAL,  A.M.,  Connccti-  Ecvtl.  SAMUEL  MAGAW,  D.D. 

cut.  Revd.  .Ti  >SEPII  HUTCIIINS,  A.M. 
MVTTIIEW  CLAKKSOX,  Esquire. 
RICIIAKD  WILLING,  ■) 

NEW-TOPlIC.  SAMUEL  POWELL,    V  Esquires. 

Revel.  SAilUEL  PROVOOST,  A.M.  R1C1LV.UD  PETERS,    J 

Revd.  ABRAHAM  liEACII,  A.M.  nPI  VW  VRE    ST  VTE. 

Eevd.BEX.IAMIN  MOORE,  A.M.  cvHrvuVv     Tn()nN'      Rcvd 

Rcvd.  .JOSHUA  BLOOM  El!,  A.M.  Revd.     » V^^EMIAM     TIIOI  N ,    ^^ 

Revd.  LEOX.VRD  CUTTING,  A.M.  ^HAJ^^''  ^^  ILVRTON,  Ml.  RU1.LU1 

Revd.  THOMAS  M(J()RE,  CLAY. 

S^p'/vnlPyj^T^FT  • )  M.\RYLAXT). 

JOlS  ALSOp!               fEsquiies  ^evd.   WU.LLVM  SMITH,  D.D. 

N.  B.    The  Revd.  Mr.  GRIFFITH,  from  the 
State  of  Vii-'inia,  w.^s  present  by  Pel-mission. 
NEW-JERSEY.  rjije  cierjy  of  lliat  Slate  being  restricted  by 

Revd  UZ  VL  OGDEX,  Laws  vct7n  force  thcie,  were  not  at  libei-ty  to 

JOHN  DE  HART,  Esquire,  send  Delegates,  or  consent  to  any  Alterations  m 

JOHN  CIIET WOOD,  Esquire,  the  Order,  Government,  Doctrine,  oi  ^VoisUip 

Jlr.  SAMUEL  SPRAGG,  of  the  CUurcli. 

Upon  Motion,  the  Rev"  D'  William  Smith  was  called  to  the  Chair  as  President 
of  this  Convention,  &  the  Rev"  INI'  Benjamin  iloore  was  appointed  Secretaiy . 

The  Letters  of  appointment  &'  other  Documents  produced  by  the  several 
Members  above  mentioned  were  read ;  and  also  the  following  Letters  from  the 
Clergv  of  Massachusetts  Bay  &  Connecticut.  .   .     ,  ,,r.  ,i 

ilere  Insert  the  Letters.  [These  are  omitted  in  the  onginal  MS.  as  prcsciveU 
iu  the  General  Convention  ibrchives.] 
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It  being  resolved  that  a  Committee  of  Clerical  &  Lay -Deputies  Ije  appointed 
to  essay  tlie  fundamental  Principles  of  a  general  Constitution  for  this  Chm-ch,  the 
following  Gentlemen  were  appointed,  viz  — 

Rev''  D'  Smith  M'  Clarkson 

U'  White  11'  De  Hart 

:M'  Parker  JM'  Clay 

M'  Provoost  M'  Duanc 

The  same  Committee  arc  desired  to  frame  &  ]m-oi)osc  to  tlie  Convention  a 
proper  Substitute  for  the  State  Prayers  in  the  Liturgy  to  be  used  for  the  Sake 
[of]  Uniformity,  till  a  further  lleview  shall  be  undcrtalien  by  general  authority  & 
Consent  of  the  Clim'ch. 

Oct'-  T"'  Present  as  above. 

Tlie  Committee  appointed  Yesterday  to  essay  the  fundamental  Principles  of  an 
ecclesiastical  Constitution  for  this  (Church,  reported  an  Essaj'  for  this  Purpose,  which 
being  read  &  duly  considered  and  amended,  was  adopted  as  follows,  viz. :  — 

THE  Body  now  assembled,  recommend  to  the  Clergy  and  Congregations  of 
their  Communion  in  tlie  States  represented  as  above,  and  propose  to  those  of  the 
other  States  not  represented.  That  as  soon  as  they  shall  have  organized  or  associated 
themselves  in  the  States  to  which  they  respectively  belong,  agreeably  to  such  llules 
as  they  shall  think  proper,  they  unite  in  a  general  ecclesiastical  Constitution,  on  the 
following  fundamental  Principles, 

I.  That  there  shall  be  a  general  Convention  of  the  Episcopal  Chm-eh  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 

n.  That  the  Episcopal  Church  in  each  State,  send  Deputies  to  the  Convention,  con- 
sisting of  Clergy  and  Laity. 

in.  That  associated  Congregations  in  two  or  more  States,  may  send  Deijuties 
jointly. 

rV.  That  the  said  Church  shall  maintain  the  Docti-ines  of  the  Gospel  as  now  held 
by  the  Church  of  England,  and  shall  adhere  to  the  Litm-gy  oi  the  said 
Church  as  far  as  shall  be  consistent  with  the  American  Revolution,  and  the 
Constitutions  of  the  respective  States. 

V.  That  in  every  State  whore  there  shall  be  a  Bishop  duly  consecrated  and  settled, 

he  shall  be  considered  as  a  Member  of  the  Convention,  ex  Officio. 

VI.  That  the  Clergy  and  Laity  assembled  in  Convention,  shall  deliberate  in  one 

Body,  but  Vhall  vote  separately ;  and  the  Concurrence  of  both  shall  be 
necessary  to  give  Validity  to  every  Measure. 

VII.  That  the  first  Meeting  of  the  (Jonvention  shall  be  at.  Philadelphia,  the  Tuesday 

before  the  Feast  of  St.  Michael  next;  to  which  it  is  hoped,  and  earnestly 
desired.  That  the  Episcojial  Churches  in  the  respective  States  will  send  their 
Clerical  and  Lay  Deputies,  duly  instructed  and  authorized  to  proceed  on  the 
necessary  Business  herein  proposed  for  their  Deliberation. 

Signed  t>i/  Order  of  the  Convention, 

\VILLLUI   S.MITII,  D.D.  President. 

Resolved,  that  it  be  recommended  to  the  Clergy  in  the  respective  Churches  here 
represented  to  appoint  in  each  State  a  Committee  of  not  less  than  two  Clergymen 
to  examine  Persons  who  in  the  present  Exigency  are  desirous  of  officiating  as 
Readers,  and  to  direct  them  to  sueli  Duties  as  they  are  to  perform  ;  and  that  it  be 
recommended  to  the  Congregations  not  to  suffer  any  Lay  Persons  to  officiate  in  their 
Churches  other  than  such  as  shall  be  certified  by  saitl  Coimuittee  to  be  duly  qualilied. 

[Signed,]         W^.    S.MlTil,  Prcsid'. 


CHAPTEK    III. 

THE  CONSECRATION  OF  THE  EHiST  AMERICAN  BISHOPS: 
SEABURY  AT  ABERDEEN,  1784;  WHITE  AND  PROVOOST 
AT    LAMBETH,    17s7. 

QUIETLY  assembling  together  in  a  "Voluntary  Convention,"  at 
Woodbury,  Conn.,  at  the  coming  of  news  of  peace,  —  so 
fjuietlv  that  no  minutes  of  their  meeting  are  extant,  and  for 


HOUSE    AT    WOOUBLUY,    CONN.,    IN    WHICH    THE    CONVOCATION    MET.' 

the  number  composing  their  convocation,  and  for  the  particulars  of 
their  proceedinas,  we  are  dependent  on  fragments  of  contemporary  let- 
ters,2  i-c^oued  a'^few  years  since  l)y  the  writer  from  impending  destruc- 
tion,—on  "Lady-day,"  the  Feast  of  the  Aiuumciation  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary,  March  25,  1783,  ten  of  the  fourteen  remaining  clergy- 

1  Xow  the  residence  of  the   Eev.  John  K.    Brooklyn,  Conn.,  to  the  Rev.  Samuel  Parker,  of 
Marshall  Boston,  fii-st  published  in  Hawks_  and  Peny  3 

"The  Lettei-s  of  the  Eev.  Daniel  Fogg,  of   "  Connecticut  Church  Documents." 
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meu  of  Connecticut  gathered  in  council,  and  made  choice  of  the  Eev. 
Samuel  Seabury,  D.D.,  Oxon.,  missionary  of  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  at  Staten  Island,  New 
York,  as  their  bishop.  The  convocation  instructed  their  choice  to 
seek  for  consecration  in  England  first  of  all,  and  if  prevented  from 
obtaining  this  boon  from  the  prelates  of  the  mother-church,  to  secure 
in  Scotland,  where  the  bishop-elect  had  been  temporarily  resident  in 
his  youth,  the  episcopal  power  the  Connecticut  clerg}'^  felt  indispensa- 
ble to  the  proper  organization  of  the  American  Church. 

The  hurried  letters  addressed  by  the  Rev.  Daniel  Fogg,  of 
Pomfret,  to  his  correspondent  at  Boston,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Parker, 
evidently  written  in  reply  to  queries  occasioned,  it  might  be,  by 
rumors  then  rife,  afford  us  the  only  detailed  account  of  these 
important  proceedings,  so  far  as  the  choice  of  the  first  American 
bishop  is  concerned.  They  graphically  depict  the  fear  felt  by  the 
clergy  lest  the  old  opposition  to  an  American  episcopate,  so  general 
among  the  colonists  before  the  Revolution,  might  again  be  aroused, 
and  serve  to  defeat  their  cherished  plans  on  which,  as  they  rightly 
beheved,  the  very  being  of  the  Church  in  this  land  depended. 

Pomfret,  Julj'  2d,  '83. 
Rev.    Sm: — There   were   ten  clergymen  met.      The   Connecticut   clergy 
have  done  already  everything  in  their  power,  m  the  matter  you  were   anxious 
about.     Would  send  you  the  particulars  if  I  knew  of  any  safe  opportunity  of 
sending  this  letter;  but  as  I  do  not,  must  defer  it  till  I  do. 

Your  sincere  friend  and  brother, 

D.  FOGG.' 

In  less  than  a  fortnight  another  letter  gave  more  in  detail  the  in- 
telligence so  full  of  interest  to  Mr.  Parker,  and  to  the  waiting,  wonder- 
ing churchmen  of  Massachusetts  :  — 

Pomfret,  July  14th,  '83. 

Dear  Sir  :  —  I  wrote  you  a  few  lines  the  2d  inst.,  by  an  uncertain  conveyance, 
in  which  I  mentioned  tliat  the  Connecticut  clergy  had  done  all  in  their  power 
respecting  the  matter  you  were  anxious  about ;  but  they  kept  it  a  profoimd  secret, 
even  from  their  most  intimate  friends  of  the  laity. 

The  matter  is  this :  After  consulting  the  clergy  in  New  York '  how  to  keep  up 
the  succession,  they  unanimously  agreed  to  send  a  person  to  England  to  be  conse- 
crated Bishop  for  J^erica,  and  pitched  upon  Dr.  Seabury  as  the  most  proper  person 

'  From  the  original,  in  the  writer's  possession,  biiiy's  Abilities,  Learning  &  Moral  Character,  of 

'  Dr.  Seabury  took  with  him  among  his  ample  which  we  desei-vedly  entertain  the  highest  Opin- 

testimonials  the  following  letter,  still  presei'ved  ion,  do  certily,  that  we  have  for  many  years  past 

among  the  family  papera  of  his  descendants,  been  intimately  acquainted  with  the   said  D'. 

which  in  its  language  and  signatures  commands  Seabuiy,  &  that  wo  believe  him  to  be  eveiy  Way 

our  interest  and  respect :  —  qualified  for  the  Sacred  Oliice  of  a  Bishop.  And 

New  York,  June  3,  1783.  we  cannot  but  express  our  earnest  Wish  that  he 

Wliereas  our  well-beloved  in  Christ,  Samuel  may  succeed  in  his  Application,  as  many  Incon- 

Seabury,  Doctor  of  Divinity,  at  the  earnest  Re-  veniences  may  be  thereby  prevented,  which  no 

quest  of  the  Episcopal  Clergy  of  Connecticut,  after  Care  can  remove,  when  they  have  once 

hath  resolved  to  embark  speedily  for  England,  taken  place. 

that  he  may  be  admitted  to  the  sacred  Office  of  a  Charles  luglis,  D.D. 

Bishop ;  &  afterwards  to  retm'n  to  Connecticut,  Rector  of  Trinity  Church  in  the 

&  there  exercise  the  Spiritual  Powers  peculiar  to  City  of  New  York, 

the  Episcopal  Office,  by  superintending  the  Cler-  Jon°.  Odell,  A.  M. 

gy,  ordaining  Candidates  for  lioly  Orders,   &  Missionaiy,  Burlington, 

Confirming  sucix  of  the  Laity  as  chuse  to  be  con-  New  Jersey, 

firmed  —  &  having  applied  to  us  for  Lettera  Tes-  Bety »  Moore,  A.  M. 

timonial  on  the  Occasion;  We  therefore  whose  Assistant  Minister  of 

Names  are  uudcrwritten,  in  Justice  to  Dr.  Sea-  Trini^  Church,  New  York. 
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fortius  purpose,  who  sailed  for  England  the  beginning  of  hist  month,  highly  recom- 
mended by  all  the  clergy  in  New  lorli  and  Connecticut,  etc.  If  he  succeeds,  he  is 
to  come  out  :is  niissiouaiy  for  New  London,  or  some  other  vacant  mission ;  and  if 
they  will  not  receive  him  in  Connecticut,  or  any  other  of  the  States  of  America, 
he  is  to  go  to  Nova  Scotia.  Sir  Guy  (Sir  Guy  Carleton,  Comni.inder-in-chief  of  all 
His  Majesty's  forces  in  America,)  higlily  approves  of  the  plan,  and  has  used 
all  his  influence  in  favor  of  it. 

The  clergy  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  instruct  Dr.  SeabuiT,  if  none  of  the 
regular  Bishops  of  the  Chm-ch  of  England  will  ordain  him,  to  go  do\vn  to  Scotland 
and  receive  ordination  from  a  nonjuring  Bishop.  Please  let  me  know,  by  Mr. 
Grosvenor,  how  you  approved  of  the  plan,  and  whether  you  have  received  any  late 
accounts  from  England.     From  your  all'ectionate  brother, 

D.  FOGG.' 

A  little  later,  aud  evidently  in  answer  to  some  expressions  of  doubt 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  selecting  so  avowed  a  "  refugee  "  as  Dr.  Seabur}' 
for  an  American  episcopate,  Mr.  Fogg  writes  as  follows  :  — 

Deak  Sir  :  —  I  am  verj-  glad  that  the  conduct  of  the  Connecticut  clergy  meets 
with  your  approbation  in  the  main.  Dr.  Seabury"s  being  a  refugee  was  an  objec- 
tion which  I  made,  but  was  answered,  thej'  could  not  tix  on  any  other  person  who 
they  thought  was  so  likely  to  succeed  as  he  was,'  and  should  he  succeed,  and  not  be 
permitted  to  reside  in  any  of  the  United  States,  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  for  any 
other  gentleman,  who  was  not  obnoxious  to  the  powers  that  be,  to  be  consecrated 
by  him  at  Halifax.  And  as  to  the  objection  of  not  consulting  the  clergy  of  the 
other  States,  the  time  would  not  allow  of  it,  and  there  was  nobody  to  consult  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  except  refugees,  and  they  were  consulted.  And  in  the  St;ite  of 
Connecticut  there  are  fourteen  clergymen.  And  in  your  State  aud  New  Hampsliire, 
you  know  how  many  there  are,  and  you  know  there  is  no  compulsion  in  the  matter, 
and  you  ivill  be  left  to  act  as  you  please,  either  to  be  subject  to  him  or  not.  As  to 
the  matter  of  his  support,  that  must  be  an  after  consideration. 
Your  affectionate  friend  and  brother, 

D.  FOGG.' 

POMFKET,  Aug.  1st,  '83. 

The  eyes  of  the  Connecticut  and  other  New  England  churchmen 
were  turned  anxiously  toward  England,  M'here  Dr.  Seabury  arrived  on 
the  7th  of  July.  He  bore  with  him  abundant  testimonials  from  the 
clergy  of  Connecticut  and  New  York  that  he  was  "  in  eveiy  way  qualified 
for  the  Episcopal  office,  and  for  the  discharge  of  those  duties  peculiar 

'From  the    originals  in  the    \Triter's  pos-  in  addressing  tlieir  Bishop  elect'  —  "as  the  most 

session.  proper  person  "  to  be  couseci-ated  Bisbop.    The 

=  The  thoughts  of  the  Connecticut  clergy  in  testimony  of  Fo^g  cannot  be  reconcUcd  with  the 
theii-  first  castings  about  for  a  spiritual  head  had  .""V""  .  *®j  .u"^,  '"'*^  °'^^  r\  alternate,  a 
been  turned  to  one  of  their  own  number,  the  If  t  resort ;  and  the  language  of  the  Connecticut 
Rev.  Jeremiah  Learning,  a  man  who,  in  the  Ian-  Jf''??.  m  hi-st  foi-mallyaddressing  their  spiritual 
guageof  Jai-ris,  "byhis  amiable  life  and  excel-  Head  as  their  "elected  Bishop  bytheir  "volun- 
lent  services  merited  "  their  "  affections,  esteem  tary  and  united  suffl-ages,  "sigmfieJ  to  him 
and  confidence." '  But,  as  we  learn  from  the  "p.'  "'  New  York,  in  Aprd,  1/83,  =  points  to 
same  authority,  "  debiUty  and  the  manv  bodily  nothing  short  of  a  "formal  election  on  the  part 
infirmities  unSer  which  he  then  labored"  ren-  of  a  deliberative  and  unanimous  body.  Thecx- 
dered  him,  in  his  own  judgment,  and  in  the  '«'«'^?.«  of  ="i  unused  draft  of  a  letter  rocom- 
opinion  of  others,  "altogether  unfitted  for  an  mending  Learning  for  consecration  proves  at  the 
enterprise  that  requu-ed  great  vigor  and  finnness  ™°st  no  more  than  that  the  Woodbury  conven- 
of  mind."'  These  veiT  qualities,  Jai-vis  pro-  tion  provided  against  the  contingency  which 
ceeds,  "  were  conspicuous  in  Doctor  Seabmv,  would  have aiisen  had Seabuiy,  the  one  "pitched 
who,  in  every  other  respect  also,  was  the  man  to  "Po?,  ^ .  ^^  ""ost  proper  person,  decUned 
our  wishes.'"^  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  but  the  "  appointment, 
natural  to  suppose  that  while  Learning  may  have  ,t..  ^  ,  ^  c  .  ,  ^ 
been  the  "  fil^i  choice  "  '  of  the  clergy  prior  to  ^^  New'S™n''5?y"n%  '  ^  Convention 
their  meeting,  on  consultation  at  Woodbury,  sHawksaid Perry's ''ConnecUcutChurchDocu. 
Seabuiy  was  "pitched  upon  — the  veiy  phiuse  ments,"  ii.,  p.  225. 
used  by  Leaming,  Jarvis,  and  othei-s  of  the  clergy  'Ibid.,  p.  264. 
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to  it,  in  the  present  trying  and  dangerous  times."  ^  It  is  not  necessarj' 
to  give  in  full  the  interesting  correspondence  detailing  each  step  of  the 
unsuccessful  application  to  the  English  bishops  and  archbishops. 
Minute  as  we  would  gladly  be  in  detailing  each  step  in  the  life  of  the 
fii-st  American  bishop,  we  may  safely  pass  over  a  period  the  story  of 
which  has  been  so  fully  and  so  frequently  told. 

Eepulsed  by  the  English  bishops,  who  felt  hampered  by  the 
shackles  of  their  connection  with  the  State,  and  who  well  knew  that 
the  powers  behind  the  throne,  sore  at  the  loss  of  a  western  empire, 
would  look  l)ut  coldly  on  any  measure  tending  to  that  new  empire's 
benefit,  the  indefatigable  Seabury  turned  his  steps  toward  Scotland 
in  search  of  "a  valid  and  purely  ecclesiastical  Episcopacy."  He 
might  have  had  his  Episcopal  orders  more  easily.  The  sadly 
dwindled  remnant  of  the  non-juring  schism  which  commenced,  accord- 
ing to  Lathbury,  in  1733  or  1743  ^  had  now  one  of  its  two  remaining 
bishops  residing  at  Shrewsbury,  practising  as  a  surgeon.  This  gentle- 
man, Cartwright  lay  name,  willingly  offered  his  services  to  lay  hands 
upon  the  American  aspirant  for  consecration.  He  entered  into  cor- 
respondence with  the  celebrated  Drs.  Thos.  Bradbury  Chandler  and 
Jonathan  Boucher  —  both  like  Seabury,  Amei'ican  refugees,  and  deeply 
solicitous  for  the  establishment  of  the  American  Church  —  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  own  consecration,  which  was  derived  from  the  non-juring 
Thomas  Deacon  alone  ;  and  intimated  the  concurrence  of  his  coadjutor, 
Bishop  Price,  in  the  proffer  of  what  Seabury  desired  so  much,  "a  purely 
ecclesiastical  Episcopacy  for  the  Church  in  Connecticut."  But  the 
providence  of  God  had  opened  another  door ;  and  a  more  desirable 
and  less  obscure  Episcopacy,  was  tendered  before  the  negotiations 
with  Bishops  Cartwright  and  Price  had  been  fully  entered  upon. 
To  the  struggUng  Church  in  Scotland,  the  remnant  and  repre- 
sentative of  the  old  establishment  numbering  the  intrepid  Sharp 
among  its  martyrs,  and  the  heavenly-minded  Leighton  among  its 
saints,  Seabury  bent  his  steps,  assm'ed,  ere  he  started,  of  a  hearty 
welcome  and  the  desired  success.  It  is  a  mistake  into  which  our  his- 
torians and  annalists  have  repeatedly  fallen  to  assert  that  this  resort 
was  first  thought  of  at  this  time.  It  is  a  more  unfortunate  blunder  to 
give  the  credit  of  this  idea  to  the  venerable  President  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Routh,  who,  in  extreme  old  age,  laid 
claim  to  its  suggestion.  All  this  implies  an  ignorance  of  the  position, 
or  even  of  the  existence,  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  on  the  part  of 
the  Connecticut  clergy.  This  could  not  liave  been  the  case.  Years 
before,  the  young  Seabury,  at  that  time  a  student  of  medicine  in  Edin- 
burgh, had  regularly  attended  the  services  of  the  Scottish  Church,  and 
knew  full  well  from  its  very  "  disabilities,"  its  entire  independence  of 
the  authority  of  the  State.  Besides,  in  the  letter  addressed  to  the  Eev. 
Mr.  Parker,  of  Bostou,  by  the  Rev.  Daniel  Fogg,  which  we  have  al- 

'  Printed    from  the  original  documents  in  Peny'a  "  Connectient  Church  Documents,"  and 

greater  or  less  fuUiess  in  the"  Churchman's  Majia-  in  the  Historical  Notes  and  lUustratious  forming 

zine  "  for  IfiOG,  and  in  part  in  the  successive  edi-  the  third  voUune  of  the  author's  "  Reprint  of  the 

tion3ofI5ishopWhite's"Memoirg,"theseinterest-  Early  .Journals ;"  and  they  have  again  been  repro- 

ingpaperswercwovenintoaconsecutivenarrative  duced  in  Dr.  Bcardsley's  "Life  of  Bishop  Sea- 

in  the  wi-itcr's  sketch  of  the  organization  of  the  bury." 
Connecticut  Chin-ch,  contained  in  Hawks    and  '-' llistoiy  of  the  Non-jm'oi-s,  p.  4U. 
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ready  irivcii  and  wliich  was  writton  just  after  tlic  i-hoicc  of  Sealmry 
was  I'onsuiniiiated.  tlic  altcrnativ(>  of  seekinjjj  tlie  episcopate  in  Scot- 
land, in  the  event  of  a  refusal  in  England,  is  distinetly  stated  as 
having  heen  decided  upon  l>v  the  Connecticut  clergy. 

Thus  instructed  by  the  body  which  had  designated  him  for  the 
episcopate,  and  having  the  countenance  of  several  of  the  dignitaries 
of  the  English  Church,  Seahury  travelled  towards  the  north.  His 
simple  credentials,  penned  by  men  living,  as  were  the  bishops  and 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  under  the  apprehension  of  civil  inter- 
ference, and  discountenanced  by  the  great  body  of  their  countrymen, 
opened,  at  once,  the  hearts  of  those  to  wlioni  they  were  addressed. 
The  glad  consent,  which  had  been  earlier  promised,  was  now  accorded 
him  without  delay,  and  one  didl  and  dam])  November  day,  in  the 
"upper  room"  of  Bishop  Skinner's  house  in  Long- Acre,  in  Aljcrdecn, 
used  for  the  services  of  the 
Scottish  Church.  (|uii'tly,  and 
in  the  sight  alone  of  those  who 
were  known  to  be  the  sup- 
porters of  this  old  and  perse- 
cuted faith,  Samuel  Seabury 
was  solemnly  set  apart  for  the 
work  of  a  bishop  in  tiie  Church 
of  God  ;  Robert  Kilgour,  Bish- 
op of  Aberdeen,  and  Primus  ; 
Arthur  Petrie,  Bishop  of  Ross 
and  Moray,  and  John  Skinner, 
Coadjutor-Bishop  of  Aberdeen, 
being  the  consecrators.'  Well 
ma}'  we  mark  that  memorable 
Twenty-second  Sunday  after 
Trinity,  the  14th  day'of  Xo- 
vember,  A.D.  17.S4,  in  our 
calendars  I  It  was  the  natal 
day  of  the  indej)endent  Ameri- 
can Church.  3«'or  should  it  be 
forgotten  that  the  boon  refused 

by  the  Church  of  England  to  her  children  across  the  ocean  was  full}', 
freely  bestowed  Ijy  the  sufiering  and  confessing  "Catholic  remainder 
of  the  Church  in  Scotland,'"  and  wherever  the  story  of  the  American 
Church  is  known  throughout  the  world,  this  act  of  faith  —  this  great 
gift  of  all  she  had  to  give,  —  shall  be  gratefully  remembered  ami  told 
for  a  memorial  of  her. 
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'  An  interesting  letter  from  tlic  Ri»lit  Rev. 
Dr.  AlexanJer  Jolly  to  Bishop  Kemp,  written  Xo- 
Temtier  27,  1826,  gives  some  interesting  particn- 
lai-s  of  tliis  consecration,  as  follows  ■  — 

"  Connecticut  has  heen  a  word  of 
peculiar  endearment  to  me  since  the  hajjpy  day 
when  I  liad  the  honour  &  jov  of  being  intro- 
duced to  the  first  ever  memoi*a()Ie  Bishop  of  that 
highly  favoured  See,  whose  Xame  ever  excites  in 
ray  heart  the  warmest  Veneration.  With  a  glad 
&  thanliful  heart  I  witnessed  his  Consecration, 


held  the  Book  while  the  solemn  words  were 
pronounced,  »t  received  his  fii'st  Episcopal 
Benediction. 

"Your  most  respectfully'  devoted  humble 
Servant, 

"  ALEXAXDER  .JOLLY." 

=  Dwelling-house  and  corner  of  old  St. 
Andrew's  Chapel  on  Long-acre,  Aberdeen,  oc- 
cupnng  in  part  the  site  of  Bishop  .Skinner's 
house  and  chapel  where  Bishop  Seabuiy  was 
<*onseci"ated. 
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On  the  day 


following 


the  consecration,  ilonday,  the  loth  of 
November,  a  "  Concordate "  between  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scot- 
land and  that  in  Connecticut  was  formed  and  agreed  upon  bj-  tiie 
bislioi)s  of  Scotland  and  Bishop  Scal)iirv.  This  document,  meant  to 
be    a    bond    of  -^ 


union  between 
the  two  church- 
es, first  records 
their  airreemont 
"  in  thankfully 
receiving  and 
humbly  and 
heartily  embrac- 
ing the  whole 
doctrine  of  the 
Gospel,  as  re- 
vealed and  set 
forth  in  the  holy 
scriptures ; "  and 
places  on  record 
as  the  concurrent 
testimony  of 
both  churches, 
"that  it  is  their 
earnest  and  unit- 
ed  Desire  to 
maintain  the 
analogy  of  the 
Common  Faith 
once  delivered 
to  the  Saints, 
and  happiU"  pre- 
served in  the 
Church  of 
Christ,  thro'  his 
div  i  n  e    power 

and  protection,  who  promised  that  the  Gates  of  Hell  should  never 
prevail  against  it."  Secondly,  it  is  asserted  that  the  contracting  par- 
ties agreed  "  in  believing  this  Church  to  be  the  mystical  Body  of 
Christ,  of  which  he  alone  is  the  Head,  and  supreme  Governour,  and 
that  under  him,  the  chief  ministers  or  Managers  of  the  atl'airs  of  this 
spiritual  society,  are  those  called  Bishops,  whose  Exercise  of  their 
Sacred  OlSce  being  independent  on  all  Lay  powers,  it  follows  of  con- 
sequence, that  their  spiritual  Authority  and  Jurisdiction  cannot  be 
aflected  by  any  Lay-deprivation."  The  two  churches  were  further 
declared  to  be  "in  full  communion"  in  the  third  article,  and  in  the 
next  it  was  urged  that  there  should  be  as  near  a  conformity  in  worship 
and  discipline  between  the  two  communions  as  possible.  In  this  con- 
nection it  was  sagely  suggested  that  "  such  prudent  generality  in  their 
public  prayers "  should  be  carefully  observed,  as  might  enable  each 


Afl^  fntfintu^  #^/^i&^i^  t^iM^^iiufy  //^/(kjXtuj/(  f^^^tf/^M^ 
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"  to  avoid  auy  bad  effects  that  might  otherwise  arise  from  political 
Diflerences." 

In  the  fifth  article  it  was  provided  that  "  as  the  Celebration  of  the 
holy  Eucharist,  or  the  Administration  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  Christ,  is  the  principal  Bond  of  Union  among  Christians, 
as  well  as  the  most  solemn  Act  of  Worship  in  the  Christian  Church, 
the  Bishops  aforesaid  agree  in  desiring  that  there  may  be  as  little 
variance  here  as  possible,"  and  to  this  article  we  owe  the  primitive 
character  of  our  eucharistic  office. 

In  the  further  articles  it  was  provided  that "  brotherly  fellowship  " 
was  to  be  maintained ;  and  the  gift  of  the  episcopate  to  Seabuiy 
was  proclaimed  to  have  been  "made  with  nothing  else  in  view,  but  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  the  Church,"  and  to  promote  "the 
Cause  of  Truth  and  of  the  Common  Salvation."  ' 


1  The  "  Concoi-date  "  is  as  follows :  — 

In  the  Name  of  the  holy  and  undivided  Trinity, 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  One  God,  blessed 
for  ever.     Amen. 

The  wise  and  gracious  Providence  of  the 
mevcifiill  God,  having  put  it  into  the  hearts  of 
the  Christians  of  the  Episcopal  persuasion  in 
Connecticut  in  North  America,  to  desire  that  the 
Blessings  of  a  free,  valid  and  purely  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Episcopacy,  might  be  communicated  to  them, 
and  a  Church  regularly  formed  in  that  part  of 
the  western  world  upon  the  most  antient,  and 
primitive  Model :  And  Application  having  been 
made  for  this  purpose,  by  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Samuel  Seabury  Presbyter  in  Connecticut,  to  the 
Right  Reverend  the  Bishops  of  the  Church  in 
Scotland:  The  said  Bishops  having  taken  this 
proposal  into  their  serious  Consideration,  most 
heartily  concurred  to  promote  and  encourage  the 
same,  as  for  as  lay  in  their  power ;  and  accord- 
ingly began  the  pious  and  good  work  recom- 
mended to  them,  by  complying  with  the  request 
of  the  Clergy  in  Connecticut,  and  .idvancing  the 
said  Dr.  Samuel  Seabury  to  the  high  Order  of 
tire  Episcopate ;  at  the  same  time  earnestly  pray- 
ing that  this  Work  of  the  Lord  thus  happily  be- 
gun might  prosper  in  his  hands,  till  it  should 
please  the  great  and  glorious  Head  of  the  Church , 
to  increase  the  number  of  Bishops  in  America, 
and  send  forth  more  such  Labourers  into  that 
part  of  hisHai-vest. — Animated  with  this  pious 
hope,  and  earnestly  desirous  to  establish  a  Bond 
of  peace,  and  lioly  Communion,  between  the  two 
Churches,  theBishopsof  the  Church  in  Scotland, 
whose  names  are  \iuderwritten,  having  had  full 
and  free  Conference  with  Bishop  Seabury,  after 
his  Consecration  and  Advancement  as  aforesaid, 
agreed  with  him  on  the  following  Articles,  which 
are  to  sei-ve  as  a  Concordate,  or  Bond  of  Union, 
between  the  Catholic  remainder  of  the  antient 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  the  now  rising  Church 
in  the  State  of  Connecticut. 

Art.  I.  They  agree  in  tliankfully  receiving, 
and  humblv  and  heartily  embracing  the  whole 
Doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  as  revealed  and  set  forth 
in  the  holy  Scriptures :  and  it  is  their  earnest  and 
united  Desii'e  to  maintain  the  Analogy  of  the 
common  Faith  once  deliveied  to  the  Saints,  and 
hanj)ily  preserved  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  thro 
his  divine  power  and  protection,  who  promised 
that  the  Gates  of  Hell  should  never  prevail 
against  it. 

Art.  II.  They  agree  in  believing  this  Church 
to  be  the  mystical  Body  of  Christ,  of  which  he 


alone  is  the  Head,  and  supreme  GoTernour,  and 
tliat  under  him,  the  chief  Ministers  or  Managers 
of  the  Affairs  of  this  spiritual  Society,  are  tliose 
called  Bishops,  whose  Exercise  of  their  sacred 
OiEce  being  independent  on  all  Lay  powers,  it 
follows  of  consequence,  that  their  spiritual  Au- 
thority, and  Jurisdiction  cannot  be  affected  by 
any  Lay-Deprivation. 

Art.  in.  They  agree  in  declaring  that  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  Connecticut  is  to  be  in  full 
Communion  with  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scot- 
land; it  bein»  their  sincere  Resolution  to  put 
matters  on  suca  a  footing  as  that  the  Members  of 
both  Churches  may  with  freedom  and  safety 
communicate  with  either,  when  their  Occasions 
call  them  from  the  one  Country  to  the  other : 
Only  taking  care  when  in  Scotland  not  to  hold 
Communion  in  sacred  Offices  w'ith  those  persons, 
who  under  pretence  of  Ordination  by  an  English, 
or  Irish  Bishop,  do  or  shall  take  upon  them  to 
ofBciate  as  Clergymen  in  any  part  of  the  national 
church  of  Scotland,  and  whom  the  Scottish 
Bishops  cannot  help  looking  upon,  as  schismati- 
cal  Intruders,  design'il  only  to  answer  worldly 
purposes,  and  uncommissioned  Disturbers  of  the 
poor  Remains  of  that  once  flourishing  Church, 
which  both  their  predecessors  and  they,  have, 
under  many  Ditficultics,  laboured  to  preserve 
pure  and  uncorruptcd  to  future  Ages. 

Art.  IV.  With  a  view  to  the  salutary  pur- 
pose mentioned  in  the  preceding  Article,  they 
agree  in  desiring  that  there  may  be  as  near  a 
Conformity  in  Worship  and  Discipline  estab- 
lished between  the  two  Churches,  as  is  consistent 
with  the  difl'erent  Circumstances  and  Customs  ol' 
Nations:  and  in  order  to  avoid  any  bad  Effects 
that  might  otherwise  arise  from  political  Differ- 
ences, tlicy  hereby  express  their  earnest  Wish 
and  firm  Intention  to  observe  such  prudent  Gen- 
erality in  their  public  Piaycrs,  with  respect  to 
these  points,  as  shall  appear  most  agreeable  to 
Apostolic  Rules,  and  the  practice  of  the  primi- 
tive Chm'ch. — 

Art.  V.  As  the  Celebration  of  the  holy 
Eucliarist,  or  the  Administration  of  the  Sacra- 
ment of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  is  the 
principal  Bond  of  Union  among  Christians,  as 
well  as  the  most  Solemn  Act  of  Worship  in  the 
Christian  Church,  the  Bishops  .aforesaid  agree  in 
desiring  that  there  may  be  as  little  ^'^ariance  here 
as  possible.  And  tho  the  Scottish  Bishops  are 
very  far  from  prescribing  to  their  Brethren  in 
this  matter,  they  cannot  help  ardently  wishing 
that  Bishop  Seabuiy  would  endeavour  all  he  can 
consistently  with  peace  and  prudence,  to  make 
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It  was  thus  that  "the  blessings  of  a  free,  valid,  and  purely 
ecclesiastical  Episcopacy"  were  obtained  by  the  Church  in  America. 

The  step  taken  b}-  the  bishoi)s  in  Scotland,  in  advancing  Seabury 
to  the  episcopate,  was  approved  as  soon  as  known  in  England,  by 
the  truest  friends  both  of  the  English  and  the  American  Church. 
That  this  was  the  light  in  which  it  was  regarded  by  the  mother- 
church  is  shown  by  the  speedy  removal  by  Parliament  of  the  civil 
dLsabilities  under  which  the  Scottish  Church  had  labored  for  nearly  a 
century,  —  a  result  dii-ectly  to  be  attributed  to  the  good  ofBce  they  had 
rendered  to  their  brethi'cn  of  a  common  faith  and  order  in  America. 

Meeting,  not  only  his  own  clergy,  but  some  from  the  neighbor- 
ing States,  in  convocation  at  ^Nliddletown,  Seabury  began  his  epis- 
copate by  authorizing  such  changes  in  the  prayer-book  and  offices  of 
the  Church  as  were  rendered  necessaiy  by  the  recognition  of  American 
independence.  To  these  alterations  a  few  others,  suggested  by  a 
committee,  of  which  the  amiable  Parker,  of  Boston,  and  the  excellent 
Benjamin  Moore,  of  New  York,  were  members,  were  added  for  con- 
sideration ;  and  then,  cheered  b}'  the  addition  of  the  newly  ordained 
to  theii'  numbers,  the  bishop  and  clergy  separated  each  to  their  respec- 
tive work, — the  one  rejoicing  in  the  success  of  their  eflbrts  for  secur- 
ing the  episcopate,  and  the  other  gratified  and  encouraged,  as  he  trav- 
ersed the  country,  by  the  glad  reception  accorded  him,  not  alone  in 
Connecticut  but  throughout  New  England. 

Agreeably  to  the  terms  of  the  "  Concordat "  between  the  Episco- 
pal Church  in  Scotland  and  that  in  Connectic^ut,  it  was  incumbent  upon 

the  Celebration  of  this  venerable  Mysteiy  con-  solved  npon  for  the  better  answering  the  pur- 
formable  to  the  most  primitive  Dccti-ine  and  poses  of  this  Coneordate,  that  a  brotherly  fellow- 
practice  in  that  respect :  Which  is  the  pattern  ship  be  henceforth  maintained  between  the 
the  Church  of  Scotland  has  copied  after  in  her  Episcopal  Churches  in  Scotland  and  Connecticut, 
Communion  Office,  and  which  it  has  been  the  and  such  a  mutual  Intercoui-se  of  Ecclesiastical 
Wishof  some  of  the  most  eminentDivinesof  the  CoiTespondence  carried  on,  when  Opportunity 
Churchof  England,  that  she  also  had  more  closely  otfers,  or  necessity  requires  as  may  tend  to  the 
followed,  than  she  seems  to  have  done  since  she  Support,  and  Edification  of  both  Churches. — 
gave  up  her  fii'st  refoiTued  Liturgy  used  in  the  Art.  vu.  The  Bishops  aforesaid  do  hereby 
Reign  of  King  Edward  VI.,  between  which  and  jointly  declare,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that 
the  foi-m  used  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  there  is  in  the  whole  of  this  Transaction  they  have 
no  Ditference  in  any  point,  wliich  the  primitive  nothing  else  in  view,  but  the  Glory  of  God,  and 
Church  reckoned  essential  to  the  right  jlinislra-  the  Good  of  his  Church ;  And  being  thus  pm-e 
tionoftheholy  Eucharist. —  In  this  capital  Article  and  upright  in  their  Intentions,  they  cannot  but 
therefore  of  the  Eucharistic  SeiTice,  in  which  hope,  that  all  whom  it  may  concern,  will  put  the 
the  Scottish  Bishops  so  earnestly  wish  for  as  most  fair  and  candid  Constniction  on  their  Con- 
much  Unity  as  possible.  Bishop'  Seabury.  also  duct,  and  take  no  Offence  at  then-  feeble  but 
agreed  to  take  a  serious  View  of  the  Communiou  sincere  Endeavoui's  to  promote  what  they  believe 
Office  recommended  by  them,  and  if  found  agree-  to  be  the  Cause  of  Ti-uth,  and  of  the  common 
able  to  the  genuine  Standards  of  Antiquity,  to  Salvation.  — 

give  his  Sanction  to  it,  and  by  gentle  Methods  In  Testimony  of  their  Love  to  which,  and 

of  Alignment  and  persuasion,  to  endeavour,  as  in  mutual  good  I'aith and  Confidence,  they  have, 

they  have  done,  to  introduce  it  by  degi'ees  into  for  themselves,  and  their  Successors  in  Office, 

practice  without  the  Compulsion  of  Authority  cheerfully  put  their  Names  and  Seals  to  these 

on  the  one  side,  or  the  prejudice  of  foimer  Cus-  presents  at  Aberdeen  this  fifteenth  day  of  No- 

tom  on  the  other.  vember,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one  thousand, 

Ai-t.  VI.    It  is  also  hereby  agreed  and  re-  seven  hundred,  and  eighty-four. 

KOBEllT  KILGOUR,  Bishop  <C  Primui.  [SEAI,.] 

.VRTUUR  PETRIE,  Bishop.  [seai,.] 

JOHN  SKIXNEE,  BisUp.  [seajl.] 

SAJIUEL  SEABURY,  Bishop.  [seal.] 
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Bisliop  Scabury  to  introduce  the  Scottish  Comiimuion  ofEce  into  use 
in  his  American  diocese.  At  the  first  convocation  at  Middletown, 
this  measure  was  c'onsidered,  and  postponed,  by  general  consent, 
till  the  minds  of  the  people  had  been  gradually  prepared  for  the 
change.  AVith  this  view,  early  the  following  year,  there  appeared  a 
thin  duodecimo  pamphlet  of  twenty-four  pages,  containing  "  The 
Communion-Office,  or  Order  for  Administration  of  the  Holy  Eucharist 
or  Supper  of  the  Lord,  with  Private  Devotions,  Recommended  to  the 
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Episcopal  Congregations  in  Connecticut,  by  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop 
Seabury."  This  tract,  now  one  of  the  rarest  of  om-  American  ecclesi- 
astical antiquities,  failed  to  receive  general  acceptance  ;  but  its  direct 
result,  a  few  years  later,  was  the  incorporation  of  the  distinctive  features 
of  the  Scotch  office  into  our  present  American  Comnuinion  service. 

The  adjournment  of  the  Convention  of  1785  gave  to  Dr.  White 
and  his  fellow-committeemen  abundant,  and,  for  a  time,  engrossing 
labor.  Few  of  the  records  of  this  most  important  epoch  are  more 
interesting  and  instructive  than  the  voluminous  correspondence  between 
Drs.  White  and  Smith,  with  an  occasional  letter  from  the  amiable 
Wharton,  as  published  from  the  original  manuscripts  in  the  notes  to 
the  reprint  of  the  eai"ly  journals  to  which  we  have  already  referred. 
The  tracing  of  each  step  of  the  connnittee's  progress ;  the  genial 
interest  and  zeal  of  White,  and  the  indefatigable  labor  of  Smith,  the 
discussion  of  many  a  cjuestion  having  its  bearing   on  modern  theories 
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01-  mooted  plans  of  the  present  day  ;  the  pleasantry  of  two  old  friends 
busied  in  a  work  they  fondly  dreamed  was  to  be  for  all  time  ;  all  this 
and  more ;  the  individuality  of  the  writers,  and  the  life-pictures  of 
their  times,  come  out  in  vivid  coloring  on  the  mental  canvas,  as  we 
read  these  scrawled  and  often  almost  illegible  letters,  and  scraps  of 
notes,  and  postscripts,  and  indorsements,  carrying  us  back  a  century 
to  other  days,  and  to  the  men  and  scenes  long  since  passed  away. 

At  length,  after  a  long  delay,  the  book  as  "proposed  "  appeared. 
Read  hurriedly  over  from  loose  sheets,  soiled  with  corrections  for  the 
press,  before  a  little  Convention  in  Maryland,  it  was  met  with  the  pro- 
posal of  still  further  changes.  Hurried  otf  by  post  to  Parker,  in  Bos- 
ton, as  folio  after  folio  came,  damp  from  the  printer's  hands,  it  met 
with  little  favor  from  the  churchmen  of  the  Xorth.  Despatched  bj' 
water  thi-ough  Xew  Jersey  to  Provoost  at  New  York,  after  long  de- 
lays, it  received  unlooked-for  opposition  there.  In  New  Jersey,  where 
Chandler's  sound  conservatism  still  ruled,  the  Church  definitely,  and 
at  once,  rejected  it.  Delaware,  in  its  weakness,  held  no  convention  ; 
and  Wharton,  whose  distance  and  other  duties  had  given  him  so  small 
a  share  in  its  preparation,  seems  to  have  lost  his  interest  in  the  work 
of  revision  he  had  earlier  been  so  anxious  to  undertake,  as  well  as 
his  influence  in  the  Church,  in  whose  general  councils,  after  the  Wil- 
mington Convention  of  1786,  he  appeared  no  more  for  years.  Even 
in  Pennsylvania  there  was  dissatisfaction,  evidenced  in  the  proposal 
of  amendments  to  the  committee's  work.  In  Virginia,  exceptions 
were  taken  to  one  of  the  rubrics  empowering  a  clergymen  "  to  repel  an 
evil  liver  from  the  Communion,"  and  this  action  tells  volumes  as  to  the 
sad  condition  of  the  demoralized  and  impoverished  churches  there. 
Dr.  Purcell  vrvote  a  long  critique  upon  the  committee's  changes,  ques- 
tioning their  right  to  do  so  much  ^\nth  the  scanty  power  intrusted 
them  by  the  convention ;  but  still  South  Carolina  accepted  the  work 
by  formal  vote,  and  then  failed  to  carry  out  this  determination,  leav- 
ing the  copies  unsold,  and  even  uninquired  for,  in  the  hands  of  the 
agents  appointed  by  the  Philadelphia  committee. 

Bishop  White,  whose  histor\'  of  this  movement  for  liturgical  re- 
\'ision  forms  a  most  interesting  chapter  of  his  work,  especially  when 
illustrated  by  the  abundant  manuscript  authorities  he  left  to  sustain  his 
statements,  tells  us  that  the  "  use  of  the  Liturgy,  agreeably  to  the  altera- 
tions" stipulated  by  many  members  of  the  convention,  was  never 
carried  into  effect  by  "the  greater  number,"  and  that  the  "error"  of 
printing  a  large  edition,  "  which  did  not  well  consist  with  the  principle 
of  mere  proposal,"  and  "  which  seemed  a  stretch  of  power  designed  to 
eftect  the  introduction  of  the  book  to  actual  use,  in  order  to  prevent  a 
discussion  of  its  merits,"  together  with  the  "other  error,"  the  use  of  it 
at  the  close  of  the  convention,  and  by  the  Philadelphia  clergy  sul> 
sequently,  thus  helping  "  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  its  being  to  be  in- 
troduced with  a  tugh  hand,"  served  to  account  for  "  much  of  the 
opposition  to  it."  There  is  also,  in  the  action  of  the  churches  of  New 
England  and  that  of  New  Jersey,  as  well  as  in  the  unpublished  letters 
of  men  like  Parker,  Bass,  Bela  Hubbard,  Jarvis,  Benjamin  Moore, 
Abraham  Beach,  William  Smith  the  younger,  John  Buchanan,  and 
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William  West,  —  men  representing  every  section  of  the  Church  froni 
Massachusetts  to  \'iroinia,  —  reason  to  believe  tliat  tlic  unsi)arinn;  hand 
with  which  the  liturgic  heritage  of  the  Church  universal  liad  been 
assailed,  had  much  to  do  with  the  speedy  return,  in  all  (juarters,  to 
the  old  liook.  simply  changed  as  the  primary  Convention  of  1784  had 
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resolved,  to  accommodate  it  to  the  recjuirements  of  our  national  inde- 
pendence and  the  constitutions  of  the  respective  States. 

Besides  the  hurrying  through  of  a  review  of  the  liturgy,  the  Con- 
vention of  1785  jn-oceeded  to  address  the  English  archlVishops  and 
l)i.shops  for  the  episcopal  succession.  This  was  done  witli  no  general 
distrust  of  the  Scotch  episcopacy,  but  with  the  natural  preference  for  that 
of  England,  which  had  led  Seabury  to  M'ait  more  than  a  year  in  efforts  for 
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the  same,  ere  he  reluctantly  turned  his  steps  toward  Aberdeen.    But,  as 
White  and  others  well  knew,  now  that  the  problem  so  long  in  suspense 
was  solved,  and  the  British  ministry  liad  seen,  in  the  quiet  yet  honorable 
reception  of  Seabury  as  an  unquestioned  bishop,  the  fullest  evidence 
that  the  old  objections  to  the  introduction  of  the  episcopate  in  America 
had  lost  their  force,  and  with  the  tires  of  partisan  rancor  and  denomi- 
national hate  had  at  length  burned  out,  the  question  of  an  American 
episcopate  was  now  placed  on  a  tar  different  basis  from  what  it  was 
before  the  Revolution,  when  dissenters  at  home  and  in  the  colonies 
clamored  unceasingly  against  it.     It  was  secured,  and  the   further 
proflfer  of  the  boon,  if  sought,  was  but  a  kindly  courtesy,  the  rather 
likely  to  oblige  than  give  reason  for  national  or  political  complications 
and  dislikes."  So  from  the  moment  Seabury  had  been  welcomed  most 
heartily  by  the  clergy  of  Connecticut,  with  others  from  the  rest  of 
New  England  and  New  York,  at  his  first  convocation  at  Middletown, 
that  which  had  been  denied  to  him  was  known  to  be  at  the  call  of  those 
who  sought  it  with  the  like  testimonials  of  character,  learning,  and 
piety,  anil  with  the  approbation  of  the  civil  powers.     The  very  re- 
sponse made  by  the  Bishop  of  Connecticut  to  the  letter  inviting  the 
presence  of  himself  and  clergy  at  the  Philadelphia  Convention,"  seemed," 
as  Bishop  White  himself  assures  us,  "  to  point  out  a  way  of  obviatmg 
the  difficulty  in  the  present  case."    But  still  it  is  the  testiniony  of  men 
on  both  sides  of  the  ocean  —  men  who,  from   their  position  in  the 
church,  knew  what  they  affirmed  — that  but  for  Seabury's  consecration 
at  Aberdeen  there  would  have  been  no  proffer  of  the  English  succes- 
sion to  America,  at  least  till  in  the  lapse  of  years  there  had  been  far 
too  many  opportunities  for  the  accomplishment,  by  men  of  latitudi- 
narian  views  and  laxity  of  morals,  of  the  doctrinal  changes  openly  ad- 
vocated in  this  very  convention  by  the  Hon.  :Mr.  Page,  of  Vii'ginia,  and 
with  which  it  was  rumored,  with  no  little  show  of  reason,  that  Provoost 
at  the  North,  and  Madison,  Smith,  and  Purcell,  at  the  South,  were  more 
or  less  in  sympathy.     At  any  rate,  the  assei-tion  is  directly  made  at  a 
later  date,  both  by  Parker,  of  Boston,  and  Dr.-  Peters,  of  London,  the 
one  well  acquainted  with  the  tacts  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean,  and  the 
other  thoroughly  cognizant  of  the  views  and  feelings  of  the  dignitaries 
of  Church  and  State  in  England,  that  the  reception  of  the  Scotch  epis- 
copacy by  Seabury  alone  secured  for  White,  Provoost,  and  Madison, 
the  En<^lish  succession  at  a  later  date.     Come  how  it  did.  we  would 
oratefully  thank  God  who  thus  renewedly  connected  our  infant  Church 
with  the  still-loved  mother,  whose  "long  continuance  of  nursing  care 
and  protection"  we  even  now  so  willingly  acknowledge. 

The  orioinal  of  the  "Plan  for  obtaining  Consecration"  is  still  ex- 
tant, preser\^ed  among  the  archives  of  the  General  Convention,  with  the 
orio-inal  si<^uaturcs  of  the  members  of  the  Convention  of  178o.  VVe 
pre°sent  it  Tn  fac-simile  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  our  ecclesi- 
astical documents :  — 
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The  reply  to  this  address  of  the  convention  for  the  episcopate, 
whicli  was  received  in  the  spring  of  1786,  was  cautious,  though 
friendly.  It  was  evident  that  apprehension  liad  been  excited  in  the 
minds  of  the  English  prelates  that  the  American  churchmen   were 
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tending  toward  ii  laxity  in  belief,  as  well  as  displaying  a  disposition  to 
deprive  the  episcopate  of  nnicb  of  its  dignity  and  ])rccedenee.  Still, 
the  guarded  language  of  this  couimunicatiou  could  not  fail  to  inspire 
hope,  and  to  encourage  the  conservatism  that  had  survived,  or 
succeeded  the  radicalism  of  the  leaders  of  the  Convention  of  il6o. 

The  Convention  of  178G  "assembled,"  as  Bishop  White  tells  us, 
"  under  circumstances  which  bore  strong  apiDcaranccs  of  a  dissolution 
of  the  union  in  the  early  stage  of  it."  The  untoward  "circum- 
stances" are  stated  by  the  bishop  as  these  :  "The  interfering  instruc- 
tions from  the  churches  in  the  diflerent  States, — the  embarrassment 
that  had  arisen  from  the  rejection  of  the  proposed  book  in  some  of 
the  States,  and  the  use  of  it  in  others,  —  some  dissatisfaction  on 
account  of  the  Scottish  episcopacy,  and,  added  to  these,  the  demur 
expressed  in  the  letter  from  the  English  bishops." ^  To  these,  as 
appears  from  the  correspondence  of  the  period,  should  be  added, 
dissension  arising  from  the  Arian  tendencies  of  some  of  the  leading 
spirits  iu  the  intant  church.-  It  required  the  singular  prudence  of 
White,  and  the  pressure  notably  arising  in  view  of  the  English  uUi- 
matum,  to  allay  "  apprehension,"  and  prevent  the  newly  organized 
church  from  "falling  into  pieces."^ 

The  session  of  June,  1786,  was  barely  opened  when  the  Eev. 
Robert  Smith,  afterward  the  tirst  bishop  of  South  Carolina,  offered  a 
resolution  evidently  intended  to  raise  the  question  as  to  the  validity  of 
the  Scottish  episcopacy,  and  the  subject  was  again  introduced  at  a  fater 
stage  of  the  proceedings.  But  the  judicious  application  of  the  jjarlia- 
mentary  rule  of  "  the  previous  question  "  checked  the  deliate,  and  the 
convention,  by  a  formal  vote,  refused  to  enter  upon  the  discussion  of 
the  validity  of  Bishop  Seabury's  ordinations.^  Still,  the  "coolness 
and  inditlerence  "  ^  towards  the  Bishop  of  Connecticut  displayed  by  the 
convention  in  discouraging  the  settlement  of  clergymen  who  had 
received  holy  orders  from  Dr.  Sealiury,  was  regarded  at  the  North  as 
a  declaration  of  war,  and  as  foreboding  "a  settled  and  pcriictual 
enmity." 6  Parker,  of  Boston,  wrote  at  once  to  Dr.  White  "that  this 
conduct  must  create  a  schism  in  the  Church."  The  amiable  Benjamin 
Moore  ascribed  this  action  as  arising  from  "old  grudges  on  the  score 
of  politics,"''  and  thought  that  the  opponents  to  the  Bishop  of  Connect- 
icut would  "not  be  able  to  affect  their  purpose  to  any  great  degree."^ 
With  such  disturbing  elements,  the  apprehension  of  disintegration 
and  destruction  was  only  natural.  That  this  anticipation  Avas  not 
realized  was  due,  under  God,  to  the  forbearance  of  Seabury,  and  the 
prudence,  amiability,  and  conciliatory  spirit  of  White. 

The  communication  from  England,  in  response  to  "the  Christian 
and  Brotherly  address  of  the  Convention"  of  1785,  was  shortly  fol- 
lowed b}'  another  from  the  two  archbishops,  written  after  the  receipt 
in  England  of  the  "proposed  book,"  and  the  new  ecclesiastical  consti- 
tution, and  received  soon  after  the  rising  of  the  June  Convention  of 
1786.     This  letter,  which  we  append  in  full,  expresses  the  dissatis- 

« Memoii-3  of  the  Church,  2d  ed.,  p.  115.  « Ibid.,  p.  110. 

=  Hawks  and  Peny's  "  Connecticut  Church  =  Hawks  and  Pcvit's  "  Connecticut  Cliurch 

Documents,"  II.,  pp.  2U8,  299.  Documents,"  ii.,  pp.  300,  .301. 

2  Memou-s  of  theChurch,  2ded.,  p.  115.  '^  Ibid.  -/Oid,  p.  305.  'Ibid. 
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faction  felt  by  the  English  hishops  at  the  omission  of  the  Nicene  and 
Athanasian  Creeds,  and  the  article  on  the  Apostles'  Creed  relating  to 
the  descent  into  hell.  Ohjcction  was  also  made  to  the  provision  of 
the  ])roposed  constitution,  which  seemed  to  render  possible  the  trial 
of  bishops  by  the  presbyters  and  laity  of  their  respective  Sees.  This, 
however,  as  lUsho])  White  remarks,  "does  not  seem  to  have  been  the 
mcaninii  of  the  article  alluded  to,  which  expresses  no  more  than  that 
laws  tor  the  trial  of  Bishops  should  be  made,  not  by  the  general,  but 
by  each  state  ecclesiastical  representation."  With  these  objections 
there  was  added  the  pleasing  intelligence  that  application  had  been 
made  to  parliament  for  the  passage  of  an  act  empowering  them  to 
consecrate  bishops  for  America.  It  was  expected  on  their  part  that 
"  satisfaction  should  be  given  in  regard  to  the  matter  stated "  ere 
the  succession  was  imparted.  The  letters  proceeded  to  give  in  detail  the 
particulars  with  regard  to  the  testimonials  that  would  be  required  of 
those  seeking  at  their  hands  the  episcopal  office. 


To  the  Committee  of  the  general  Convention  at  Philadelphia,  the  Bev''.  D'.  White  pres- 
ident, the  Bcv''.  D'.  Smith,  the  Bev''.  Af.  Provost,  the  Hon"'  James  Duane, 
Samuel  Powell  and  Bichard  Peters  Esq". 

M'.  President  and  Gentlemen: — Influenced  by  the  same  Sentiments  of 
fraternal  Regard  expressed  by  the  Ai'chbishops  and  Bishops  in  their  Answer  to  your 
Address,  We  desire  you  to  be  persuaded  that  if  We  have  not  j'et  been  able  to  com- 
ply with  yom-  Request,  tlie  Delay  has  proceeded  from  no  Tardiness  on  our  part. 
The  only  Cause  of  it  has  been  the  Uncertainty  in  which  Wo  were  left  by  receiving 
your  Address  unaccompanied  by  those  Communications  with  regard  to  yom*  Liturgy, 
Articles  and  Ecclesiastical  Constitution,  without  the  Knowledge  of  which  we  could 
not  presume  to  apply  to  the  Legislature  for  such  Powers  as  were  necessaiy  to  the 
Completion  of  your  Wishes.  The  Journal  of  tlie  Convention,  and  the  first  part  of 
}'our  Liturgy,  did  not  reach  us  'till  more  than  two  Months  after  our  Receijjt  of  your 
Address;  and  We  were  not  in  possession  of  the  remaining  part  of  it,  and  of  your 
Articles,  'till  the  last  day  of  April.  The  whole  of  your  Communications  was  then, 
with  as  little  Delay  as  possible,  taken  into  Consideration  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Arch- 
bishops and  Fifteen  of  the  Bishops,  being  all  who  were  then  in  London  and  able  to 
attend;  and  it  was  impossible  not  to  observe  ^vith  Concern,  that  if  the  Essential 
Doctrines  of  our  Common  Faith  were  retained,  less  Respect  however  was  paid  to 
our  Litiu'gy  than  it's  own  Excellence,  and  your  declared  Attachment  to  it,  had  led 
us  to  expect  that  to  mention  a  Variety  of  verbal  Alterations,  of  the  Necessity  or 
propi-iety  of  which  We  are  by  no  means  satisfied,  We  saw  with  Grief,  that  Two  of 
the  Confessions  of  our  Christian  Faith,  respectable  for  their  Antiquity,  have  been 
intirely  laid  aside,  and  that  oven  in  That  which  is  called  the  Apostles'  Creed,  an 
Article  is  omitted,  which  was  thought  necessary  to  be  inserted,  with  a  View  to  a 
particular  Heresy,  in  a  very  early  Age  of  the  Church,  and  has  ever  since  had  the 
venerable  Sanction  of  luiiversal  Reception.  Nevertheless  as  a  Proof  of  the  sincere 
Desire  which  We  feel  to  continue  in  spiritual  Communion  with  the  Members  of 
your  Church  in  America,  and  to  complete  the  Orders  of  your  ]Minish-y,and  trusting 
that  the  Communications  which  We  shall  make  to  you,  on  the  subject  of  these  and 
some  other  Alterations,  will  have  their  desired  effect ;  We  have,  even  under  these 
circumstances,  prepared  a  15111  for  conveying  to  Us  the  powers  necessary  for  this 
l)urpose.  It  will  in  a  few  Days  be  presented  to  Parliament,  and  We  have  the  best 
Reasons  to  liopc  that  it  will  receive  the  Assent  of  the  Legislature.  This  Bill  will 
enable  tlie  Archbishops  and  Bishops  to  give  Episcopal  Consecration  to  the  persons 
who  shall  be  recommended,  without  requiring  from  them  any  Oaths  or  Subscrip- 
tions inconsistent  with  the  Situation  in  which  the  late  Revolution  has  placed  them ; 
upon  Condition  that  the  full  Satisfaction  of  the  Sufficiency  of  the  Persons  recom- 
mended, which  you  offer  to  Us  in  your  Address,  be  given  to  the  Archbishops  and 
Bishops.    You  will  doubtless  receive  it  as  a  Mark  both  of  our  friendly  Disposition 
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towavils  you,  and  of  our  Desire  to  avoid  all  Delay  on  this  Occasion,  that  We  have 
taken  this  earliest  Opportunity  of  convejin^  to  you  this  Intelligence,  and  that  We 
proceed  (as  supposing  ourselves  invested  with  that  Power  which  for  your  Sakes  We 
have  requested)  to  state  to  you  particularly  the  several  Heads,  upon  wliich  that 
Satisfaction  which  you  offer,  will  be  accepted,  and  tlio  Mode  in  which  it  may  be 
o-iven.  Tlie  Anxiety  wliich  is  shewn  by  the  Church  of  England  to  prevent  tiie 
Tnti-usion  of  unqualified  persons  into  even  the  Inferior  Offices  of  our  Ministry,  con- 
linns  our  own  Sentiments,  and  points  it  out  to  be  our  Duty,  very  earnestly  to  re- 
quire the  most  decisive  Proofs  of  the  Qualifications  of  those  who  may  be  offered 
for  Admission  to  that  Order,  to  which  the  Superintendence  of  those  Offices  is  com- 
mitted. At  our  several  Ordinations  of  a  Deacon  and  a  Priest,  the  Candidate  sub- 
mits himself  to  the  Examination  of  the  Bishop  as  to  his  Proficiency  in  Learning; 
lie  oives  the  proper  Security  of  his  Soundness  in  the  Faith  by  the  Subscriptions 
which  are  made  previously  necessarj- ;  He  is  required  to  brin^  Testimonials  of  his 
virtuous  Conversation  during  the  Thi-ee  preceding  Years ;  and  that  no  Mode  of  In- 
quiry may  be  omitted,  pul)lick  Notice  of  his  offering  himself  to  be  ordained  is  given 
ill  the  palish  Church  where  he  resides  or  ministers,  and  the  people  are  solemnly 
called  upon  to  declare,  if  they  know  any  Impediment  for  the  which  he  ought  not 
to  be  admitted.  At  the  Time  of  Ordination  too  the  same  solemn  Call  is  made  on 
the  Congregation  then  present. 

Examination,  Subscription  and  Testimonials  are  not  indeed  repeated  at  the 
Consecration  of  an  English  Bishop,  because  the  person  to  be  consecrated  has  added 
to  the  Securities  given  at  his  former  Ordinations  that  Sanction,  wliich  arises  from 
his  having  constantly  lived  and  exercised  his  Ministiy  under  the  Eyes  and  Observa- 
tion of  his  Country.  But  the  Objects  of  our  present  Consideration  are  very  differ- 
ently circumstanced  ;  Their  Sufficiency  in  Learning,  the  Soundness  of  their  Faith 
and  the  purity  of  their  Manners,  are  not  Matters  of  Notoriety  here ;  Means  therefore 
must  be  found  to  satisfy  the  Archbishop  who  consecrates,  and  the  Bishops  who  pre- 
sent them ;  that,  in  the  Words  of  our  Church,  "  They  be  apt  and  meet  for  their 
Learnino-  and  godly  Conversation,  to  exercise  their  Ministry  duly  to  the  Honour  of 
God,  anS  the  edifying  of  his  Church,  and  to  be  wholesome  Examples  and  Patterns 
to  the  Flock  of  Christ." 

With  Regard  to  the  fii-st  Qualification,  Sufficiency  in  good  Learning,  We  ap- 
prehend that  the  subjecting  a  Person,  who  is  to  be  admitted  to  the  Office  of  a  Bishop 
in  the  Chm-ch,  to  that  Examination  which  is  required  previous  to  the  Ordination  of 
Priests  and  Deacons,  might  lessen  that  reverend  Estimation  which  ought  never  to 
be  separated  from  the  Episcopal  Character :  We  therefore  do  not  require  any  farther 
Satisfaction  on  this  point  than  will  be  given  to  Us  by  the  Forms  of  Testimonials  in 
the  annexed  paper ;  fully  trusting  that  those  who  sign  them  will  be  well  aware, 
how  gi-eatly  Incompetence  in  this  Respect  must  lessen  the  Weight  and  Authority  of 
the  Bishop  and  affect  the  Credit  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

Under  the  second  Head,  that  of  Subscription,  our  Desire  is  to  require  that 
Subscription  only  to  be  repeated,  which  you  have  already  been  called  upon  to  make 
by  the  Tenth  Article  of  your  Ecclesiastcal  Constitution  :  but  We  should  forget  the 
Duty  which  We  owe  to  our  own  Church,  and  act  inconsistently  with  that  sincere 
Regard  wliich  We  bear  to  yom-'s,  if  We  were  not  explicit  in  declaring,  that,  after 
the^Disposition  We  have  shewn  to  comply  with  the  Prayer  of  yom-  Address,  We 
think  it  now  incumbent  upon  you  to  use  your  utmost  Exertions  also  for  the  Removal 
of  any  stumbling  Block  of  Offence,  which  may  possibly  prove  an  Obstacle  to  the 
Success  of  it.     We  therefore  most  earnestly  exhort  you,   that  previously  to  the 


adding,  that  We  hope  you  will  think  it  but  a  decent  proof  of  the  Att;ichment  which 
you  profess  to  the  Services  of  om-  Litm-gy,  to  give  to  the  other  two  Creeds  a  place 
in  your  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  even  tho'  the  Use  of  them  should  be  left  discre- 
tional. We  should  be  inexcusable  too  if  at  the  Time  when  you  are  requesting  the 
Establishment  of  Bishops  in  your  Church;  We  did  not  strongly  represent  to  you 
that  the  Eighth  Article  of  your  Ecclesiastical  Constitution  appears  to  Us  to  be  a 
Degradation  of  the  Clerical,  and  still  more  of  the  Episcopal  Character.  We  per- 
swade  ourselves  that  in  your  ensuing  Convention  some  Alteration  will  be  thought 
necessaiy  in  this  Article,  before  this  reaches  you  ;  or,  if  not,  that  due  Attention  \vill 
be  given  to  it  in  consequence  of  our  Representation. 

On  the  Third  and  last  Head,  which  respects  Purity  of  Manners,   the  Reputa- 
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tion  of  tlif  Chuixli.  both  in  Kiigland  ;iiul  America,  and  tlie  Interest  of  our  common 
Christianity,  is  so  deeply  conccrn'd  in  it,  that  We  feel  it  our  indispensible  Duty  to 
provide  on  this  Subject,  the  most  eiiectual  Securities.  It  is  presumed  that  the  same 
previous  public  Notice  of  the  Intention  of  the  Person  to  be  consecrated  will  be  given 
in  the  Church  where  he  resides  in  America,  for  the  same  Reasons,  and  therefore 
nearly  in  the  same  Town,  with  That  used  in  England  before  our  Ordinations.  The 
Call  upon  the  Persons  present  at  the  Time  of  Consecration,  must  be  deemed  of  little 
Use  before  a  Congregation  composed  of  those  to  whom  the  person  to  be  consecrated 
is  unknown.  The  Testimonials  signed  by  Persons  living  in  England  admit  of  Ref- 
erence and  E.xamination,  and  the  Characters  of  those  who  give  them  are  subject  to 
Scrutiny,  and,  in  Cases  of  criminal  Deceit,  to  Punishment.  In  Proportion  as  these 
Circumstances  are  less  applicable  to  Testimonials  fi-om  America,  those  Testimonials 
must  bi'  nioio  explicit,  and  supported  by  a  greater  Number  of  Signatures.  We 
therefore  think  it  necessary  that  the  several  Persons  Candidates  for  Episcopal  Con- 
secration, should  bring  to  Us  both  a  Testimonial  from  the  general  Convention  of 
the  Episcopal  Chiu-ch,  with  as  many  Signatures  as  can  be  obtained,  and  a  more 
particular  one,  from  the  respective  "Conventions  in  those  States  which  recommend 
them.  It  will  appear  from  the  Tenor  of  the  Letters  Testimonial  used  in  England  a 
Form  of  which  is  annexed  that  the  jMinisters  who  sign  them  bear  Testimony  to  the 
Qualifications  of  the  Candidates  on  their  o^vn  personal  Knowledge.  Such  a  Testi- 
mony is  not  to  be  expected  from  the  Members  of  the  General  Convention  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  America  on  this  Occasion.  We  tliink  it  is  sufficient  therefore 
that  they  declare  they  know  no  Impediment  but  believe  the  Person  to  be  consecrated 
Is  of  a  virtuous  Life  and  sound  Faith.  We  have  sent  you  such  a  Form  as  appears 
to  Us  proper  to  be  used  fur  that  purpose.  More  specific  Declarations  must  be  made 
by  the  Members  of  the  Convention  in  each  State  from  which  the  Persons  oiiered 
for  Consecration  are  respectively  recommended,  their  personal  Knowledge  of  them 
there  can  be  no  Doubt  of.  We  trust  therefore  tliey  will  ha\e  no  Objection  to  the 
Adoption  of  the  Form  of  a  Testimonial  which  is  annexed  and  drawn  upon  the  same 
Principles  and  containing  the  same  Attestations  of  personal  Knowledge  witli  That 
abovementioned  as  required  previously  to  our  Ordinations.  We  trust  We  shall 
receive  these  Testimonials  signed  by  such  a  Majority  in  each  Convention  that  rec- 
ommend as  to  leave  no  Doubt  of  the  Fitness  of  the  Candidates  upon  the  blinds  of 
those  whose  Consciences  are  concerned  in  the  Consecration  of  them. 

Thus  much  We  have  thought  right  to  communicate  to  you  without  Reserve  at 
present,  intending  to  give  you  farther  Information  as  soon  as  We  are  able.  In  the 
mean  Time  We  pray  God  to  direct  your  Counsels  in  this  very  weighty  Matter  and 
are  M'.  President  and  (ientlemen 

Vdur  atVectionate  P>rethren, 


Prior  to  the  receipt  of  this  letter  the  coiiventiou  had,  in  its 
acknowledgment  of  the  tirst  letter  from  the  Eugli.sh  prelates,  reaffirmed 
its  "  attaclmient  to  the  system  of  the  Church  of  England,"  and  renewed 
its  request  for  the  succession.  This  second  application,  in  which  the 
hand  of  the  Hon.  John  Jay  was  evident,  moditying  the  submissive- 
ness  of  the  first  draft,  prepared  l)y  Dr.  William  Smith,  went  on  its 
mission  with  the  advantage  arising  from  the  adoption  by  the  conven- 
tion, "without  even  an  opposition,"  as  Bishop  White  tells  us,'  of  the 
alterations  in  the  constitution  desired  by  the  English  bishops.  Among 
the  influences  tending  to  the  adoption  of  this  conservative  course  was 
the  presentation  of  a  memorial  from  the  Convention  of  New  Jersey, 

'  Memoirs  of  the  Cluu-cli,  2<1  cd,  p.  117. 
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which  by  the  froodoni  of  its  criticisms  on  the  proceedings  in  1785, 
;ind  by  its  earnest  advocacy  of  less  radical  measures,  "  was  among  the 
causes  which  prevented  the  disorganizing  of  the  American  Church."  ' 
The  author  of  this  memorial  was  the  Kev.  Thomas  Bradburv  Chand- 
ler, D.l).,  the  friend  and  curresijondent  of  Seal)ury,  and  the  tirst  bisiiop 
designate  of  Nova  Scotia.  It  was  thus,  in  the  midst  of  great  physical 
infirmity,  and  as  the  end  of  a  most  useful  and  honored  life  drew  ni^h, 
that  this  truly  apostolic  man  exerted  himself  for  the  guidance  of  the 
Church  he  had  bjHiis  pen  defended,  and  l)y  his  piety  adorned  for  years. 
Following  close  ui)on  the  adjournment  of  the  convention,  and 
the  receipt  of  the  letter  we  have;  gi\en,  caini^  a  conmnniication  from 
the  good  arclibi:#hop,  enclosing  the  long-expected  act  of  ])arliameut 
authorizing  the  consecration  of  bishops  for  America  :  — 


V 


/^ rrit-fif-'L-   >wj--».^    yif^^  A^  n>^f^~»^    /^U^    ^^^r-»-<-^ 
-^  ^<^,>i.-.<.-<2*"  y*^^**-*?     y^^y^-,^   ,^^^A.,    .^yr.'S-x^    ^^ 


The  end  desired  was  no^v  at  hand.  The  convention  was  reas- 
sembled at  Wilmington,  on  the  10th  day  of  October.  The  presidency 
of  this  adjourned   session  was  given  to  Dr.  Provoost,  the  bishop-elect 

'  Memoii-s  of  the  Chureli,  2(1  cil.,  p.  117. 
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ANNO      REGNI 

GEORGII   ni. 

REGIS 

Mcgne  Britanrtite,  Francia,  &iHiSerm<e, 

VICESIMO      SEXTO. 

At  the  Parliament  begun  and  hoUea  at  Wtftm'mjltr,  the 
Eighteenth  Day  of  Mir),  Amo  Domini  1784,  in  the  Twenty- 
fourth  Year  of  the  Reign  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  GEORGE 
the  Third,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  of  Grraf  Britnin,  frmcl, 
and  Ircknd,  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  t^c. 

And  frpm  thence  conunucd,  by  fcvcral  Prorogations,  to  tbe  Twenty, 
fourth  Day  of  yanuary,  1786;  being  iKe  Third  SeSioa  of  the  Six- 
teenth Paxliamcnc  oi"  Crttt  Brilatn, 


of  New  York.  Only  Now  York,  Xow  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Dela- 
ware, and  8oiitli  Carolina  were  repre.sented  l)y  both  elerioal  ami 
lay  deputies — nine  clerieal  and  eleven  lay  —  at  this  adjourned  ses- 
sion. Maryland  had  only  a  elerioal  representative  present,  the  Rev. 
William  Smith,  D.D.,  but  his  name  is  found  recorded  in  none  of  the 
important  votes  of  the  ses- 
sion, and  it  was  at  this  — ^^^— ^— — ^— ^^^-^— ^— ^-^^ 
meeting,  although  the 
minutes  of  the  session  are 
silent  on  the  point,  that 
the  retpiest  of  this  distin- 
guished man  for  reconi- 
mendalion  to  England  for 
consecration  was  refused. 
Of  the  clergy  present  at 
this  convention  which  re- 
stored the  Nicenc  Creed, 
and  refused  to  reinstate  the 
Athanasian,  and,  after  a 
warm  debate,  restored  the 
article  on  the  descent  into 
hell  to  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
Drs.  Provoost  and  White, 
and  the  Rev.  Rol)ert  Smith, 
received  the  episcopate. 
Uzal  Ogden  failed  of  contir- 
mation  at  the  iiands  of  the 
convention  at  a  later  dattN 
and  abandoned  the  Church. 
Dr.  Smith,  failing  of  the 
coveted  episcoijate  in  the 
Church  he  had  so  abundant- 
ly served  and  so  al)undantly 
honored,  relaxccl  nothing  of 
his  zeal  in  behalf  of  the 
Church,  and  contributed 
not  a  little    to    tlii!    happy 

realization  of  the  plans  he  had  been  so  fertile  in  framing.  The 
papers  of  Drs.  Provoost,  White,  and  Gritfith,  recommending  them 
to  the  episcopate  respectively  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Virginia,  were  duly  signed,  and  on  Thursday,  the  2d  of  November, 
17S(i,  the  two  former  "cniliarked  on  board  the  'Speedy'  packet 
for  old  England,  with  the  expectation  of  obtaining  consecration 
from  the  English  bishops."  ^  Thus  wrote  Benjamin  Moore  to  his 
friend  and  correspondent,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Parker,  in  Boston.  The 
voyage  was"j)rosperous,"2  and  London  was  reached  on  the  29th  of  the 
month.  The  Hon.  .)ohn  Adams,  \\w.  minister  at  the  court  of  St. 
James  from  America,  who  had   kindly  interested  himself  in  aidinsr 


LONDON: 
Printed  by  C.  EmK  and  tho  Executors  of  W.  Stkailan, 

Printers  to  the  King's  molt  Exixllent  Majefty.    1786, 


'  Iliiwks  and  Pcny's  "Connecticut  Cliurcli 
Documents,"  11.,  p.  SOf). 
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[      1567      ] 

ANNO     VICES  IMO     SEXTO 

Georgii  III.  Regis. 

oOo  oOo  oOo  o^  oOo  oOo  oOo  oOo  o^o  oOo  o^o  oOo  oOo  oOo  oQo  oOo  oOo  oQo  oQo  oOo  oOo 

CAP.     LXXXIV. 

An  A6i  to  empower  the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  or  the 
Archbifhop  of  York,  for  the  Time  being,  to  confecrate  to 
the  Office  of  a  Bifhop,  Perfons  being  Subjed^s  or  Citizens 
of  Countries  out  of  his  Majefty's  Dominions. 

pre<m,bie.     .^ffi^g^^  SfCEiKSslS,  iju  tljc  ILabJS  of  tljts  BEalitt, 

no  person  can  be  consrcratrli  to  tiic  ©l- 
firc  of  a  13tst)0}]  ijoitijoiit  tijc  l\tng's  iLt= 
rcnfc  for  l?ts  (Glrctton  to  tijat  ©fftrc,  anti 
tijf  tvogal  IHantjatc  untirr  ttjc  ©rrat 
Sral  for  i)ts  (Tonfirmation  anti  (iTonsrrra^ 
tton :  ^nti  b3iicrcas  rfarru  iJrrson  inljo  sljall  lie  ronsccratci 
to  tljc  sait!  Office  is  rcciuircli  to  take  tiic  Oatf}S  of  Wit- 
gtaucc  auD  Suprcmaru,  anti  also  tljc  ©atli  of  tiuc  Obctiu 
cncc  to  tljc  Slrcljbisljop :  Slnb  i»l]crcas  tljcrc  arc  tiiticrs 
persons,  Subjects  or  Cittjcns  of  (ITountrics  out  of  Ijis 
JHajcstu's  Dominions,  anti  iniiaiitting  anti  residing  boitijin 
tlK  saitT  Countries,  iuljo  profess  tl)c|jui3lick  SHorsljip  of 
^Imigljtn  ©ot),  accortiing  to  ti)c  ^Jrinciples  of  tljc  (Cljurcij 
of  England,  anti  tuljo,  in  ortier  to  profaitie  a  regular  Sue= 
cession  of  ilHinistcrs  for  tljc  Serbire  of  tljcir  (Cljurclj,  arc 
ticsirous  of  Ijabing  certain  of  X\\z  Subjects  or  Cittjcns  of 
tijose  (Countries  consccratcti  Bisljops,  accortiing  to  tl)c 
jTorm  of  Consecration  in  tljc  (Cljurclj  of  England:  Be  it 
cnaetcti  bu  tlje  Iting's  most  Creellent  fHajcstn,  bu  anti 
boitlj  tljc  ^Wm  anti  Consent  of  tljc  ILortis  Spiritual  anti 
^Temporal,  anti  Commons,  in  tljis  present  i3arltament 
bisho'^'of  ■  asscmbleti,  anti  bu  tljc  Hutboritu  of  tljc  same,  ^Ijat,  from 
ca,^i^rtury  ^^-^  jjfjp^.  ^{jp  passing  of  tliis  ict,  it  sljall  anti  mau  be 

oufer  BisV  laiuful  to  auti  for  tlie  ilrdibisljop  of  Canterbury,  or  tl)c 
sLrtiunT  arrljbisljop  of  York,  for  tlje  Eime  being,  togetljcr  toitlj 
maySoLeV  sucl)  otljcc  Blsljops  as  tljeu  sljall  call  to  tljcir  assistance. 
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to  ronsfn-atc  IJcrsons,  tiring  Subjects  or  (iTitij^nis  of  (Coiin^  j^ciHtL. 
tries  out  of  ?t?is  fEajfSto's  dominions,  Bisljops,  for  tijr  Brshop"^'" 
purposes  aforcsaiti,  toitljout  tljc  Bing's  Hicnirc  for  tijrir  Kiog's'L^' 
(Election,  or  tlie  Ixoual  iHantiatc,  untier  tlje  ©reat  Seal,  eSo^.o';' 
for  tl)eir  Confirniation  antJ  Consecration,  anU  luitijout  [Stolakc 
requiring  tliem  to  talic  tljc  ©atljs  of  Allegiance  anti  Su=  oathsr' 
prcinacii,  nnti  tije  ©atlj  of  iue  ©Ijctiienec  to  tlje  ?lrrij= 
tisijop  for  tl)c  Einic  being. 

II.  iDrofailicti  atoaus,  Eljat  no  |3crsons  sljall  be  ^u1  fast'ohl'- 
consecratcti  Bisijops  in  tiie  fEanncr  Ijerein  pro&itjcli,  until  M^ltJl'" 
tije  gircljbiSljOp  of  Canterbury,  or  tijc  ^irrljbisljop  of  York,  f°ll't- 
for  tljc  Cime  being,  sljall  Ijafae  first  applieti  for  anti  ob=  fh"  c^ll^ 
taincti  3t?is  iSajcstu's  ILicence,  bg  SHarrant  untier  5^is  "^''°°'  •*"■ 
SLlooal  Signet  anti  Sign  iHanual,  autljorising  ani  cmpoh); 

cring  l]iin  to  perform  suclj  (iTonseeration,  anti  expressing 
tljc  flame  or  ilames  of  tlje  llersons  to  be  eonsceratcti,  nor 
until  tlje  saiti  Arcljfaisljop  Ijas  been  fullg  aseertaincti  of 
tlieir  sufftrieneo  in  gooti  learning,  of  tljc  Sountincss  of 
tljeir  JFaiti),  anb  of  tlje  |3uritu  of  tijrir  IHanners. 

III.  profaibeti  also,  anti  be  it  ijerrbu  beclarcti,  Eljat  ^„°c^=/se°.'" 
no  person  or  fjersons  eonsceratcti  to  tlje  ©fKce  of  aSer!^yt«a. 
Uisljop  in  tijc  iHanner  aforesaib,  nor  anu  person  or  else  Jrcfr'""'" 
?i3ersons  tieribing  tljeir  (ffonsccration  from  "or  unbcr  ang  nfs'Majes. 
Bisijop  so  consen-ateti,  nor  anp  person  or  persons  ati"  l^ir,.'^"""'"- 
mittcti  to  tlje  ©rber  of  Deacon  or  priest  bo  anu  Bisljop 

or  Uisljops  so  consecratcti,  or  bo  tljc  .Successor  or  Success 
sors  of  anu  33isljop  or  Bisljops  so  consecratcti,  sljall  be 
ttjerebo  enableti  to  ctercise  l)i5  or  tljcir  rcspectibe  ©ffice 
or  ©fKces  bciitljin  lljis  JHajcsto's  i3ominions 


IV.  ^^robibeti  alboaus,  anti  be  it  furtl)cr  enactcti,  g 


Certificate  of 
onsecra- 


Ebat  a  Certificate  of  suclj  Consecration  sljall  ht  gitien  g?ren°by  ti.c 
unbcr  tije  Slanti  anb  Seal  of  tl)c  Slrcljbisljop  boljo  consc=  ArchbisLp. 
crates,  containing  tljc  flame  of  tlie  13erson  so  consecratcti, 
tuitl)  tlie  Sltibition,  as  incll  of  tljc  Countru  inljcrcof  l)e  is 
a  Subject  or  Citijen,  as  of  tlje  Cljurcl)  In  inljicij  i)C  is 
appointeb  Uisbop,  anb  tljc  furtljcr  llcscription  of  Ijis  not 
ijabing  taken  tljc  saiti  ©atijs,  being  crempteb  from  tlje 
©bligation  of  so  boing  bu  birtuc  of  tljis  *slct. 

FINIS. 

the  American  Church  in  the  accomplishment  of  its  desii'e  for  the 
episcopate,  was  first  called  upon,  and  then  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. Later,  the  same  coui'tesy  was  shown  to  the  Bishop  of  London, 
the  celebrated  Robert  Lowth,  then  drawing  near  his  end.  Other 
prelates  were  visited,  and  an  audience  was  granted  by  the  king. 
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At  length  the  many  prescribed  fornialitios  were  conipletod,  and 
on  Septuagesima,  February  4.  17.S7,  at  the  ehapcl  at  Lanilx-tli,  tlie  lav- 
ing on  of  hands  took  phice.     The  Ai-chl)ishop  of  Canterburv.  Dr.  John 


LAMliETlI     CUAPEL. 


Moore,  was  the  consecrator;  the  Archbishop  of  York,  Dr.  William 
Markham,  was  the  presenter ;  and  the  Bishoj)  of  Bath  and  AVells, 
Dr.  Charles  Moss,  and  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  Dr.  John  Hinch- 
clifle,  united  in  the  imposition  of  hands.     The  Kev.  Dr.  Drake,  one  of 

the  primate's  chaplains, 

preached    from  1   Cor. 

xiv.  40  :  "  Let  all  things 

decentl}',  and 

; "  and  another 

n    read    the 


y 


LiZ^TzjM^^ 


be  done 
in  order 
c  h  a  p  1  a  i 
prayers.  The  congre- 
gation was  small ;  only 
the  family  and  house- 
hold of  the  archbishop, 
and  "  very  few  others," 
among  them  the  Rev. 
Jacob  Duche,  an  old 
friend  and  fellow- 
townsman  of  the  newly 
made  Bishop  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  solem- 
nity being  over,  the 
American   bishops 
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dined  with  tlic  archbishop  and  bishops,  spending  the  remainder  of  the 
day  in  their  company,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  following  day  Bishops 
White  and  Provoost  left  London  for  Falmouth,  which  was  reached  on 
the  10th.  Detained  by  contrary  winds  until  Quinquagesima  Sunday, 
the  18th,  they  embarked  for  New  York,  reaching  poi't  on  the  after- 
noon of  Easter  day,  April  8th. 


ILLUSTRATIVE    NOTES. 


THE  question  has  been  raised  with  reference  to  the  priority  of  the  laying  on  of 
hands  upon  Drs.  Wiite  and  Provoost.  Dr.  J.  W.  Francis,  in  his  interesting  and 
valuable  paper  on  "  Old  New  Yorli,"  page  1C8,  states  his  view  of  the  case  as  fol- 
lows :  "it  has  been  more  than  once  affirmed,  and  the  declaration  is  in  print,  that 
Bishop  Provoost,  as  senior  Presbyter,  and  senior  in  the  ministry,  was  consecrated 
first,  and  Bishop  White  next,  thougli  in  the  same  day  and  hour,  February  -ith,  1787. 
The  son-in-law  of  Pi-ovoost,  C.  D.  Golden,  a  man  of  veracity,  assm'ed  me  such  was 
the  case.  If  so,  Provoost  is  to  be  recorded  as  the  Fatlier  of  the  American  Episco- 
pate. It  is  painful  to  pluck  a  hair  fi'om  the  venerable  head  of  the  Ajjostolic  White, 
but  we  are  dealing  with  liistory."  It  is  probable  that  Dr.  Francis  misunderstood 
the  statement  of  Mr.  Golden,  for,  from  a  statement  made  by  Bishop  Smith,  of  Ken- 
tucky, relative  to  the  consecration  of  himself  and  Bishops  Hopkins,  Mcllvaine,  and 
Doane,  October  31,  1832,  at  New  York,  it  aj^pears  that  just  after  the  consecration 
sen-ice  had  been  perfoiined.  Bishop  White  stated  that  the  bishops  at  Lambeth,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  consecration  of  himself  and  Bishop  Provoost,  had  observed  that 
the  usual  practice  in  England,  where  more  than  one  bishop  was  to  be  consecrated, 
of  hiying  hands  on  the  several  candidates  according  to  their  seniority  as  doctors  in 
divinity. 

Now,  as  the  degree  of  D.D.  had  been  confen-ed  on  Bishop  White  in  1782,  and 
on  Bishop  Provoost  in  1786,  Bishop  White,  was,  of  course,  the  senior  doctor  in 
divinity. 

In  the  certificate  of  consecration,  Bishop  ^Tiite  is  named  first.  After  stating 
the  time  and  place  of  consecration,  and  by  whom  performed,  the  document  says :  — 

"Consecrated  the  Rev.  William  A\Tiite,  Doctor  in  Divinity,  Rector  of  Christ's 
Church  and  St.  Peter's,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  a  subject  or  citizen  of  the  United 
States  of  North  America,  and  the  Rev.  Samuel  Provoost,  Doctor  in  Divinity,  Rector 
of  Trinity  Gliurch,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  a  subject  or  citizen  also  of  the  United 
States  of  North  America,  to  the  office  of  a  Bishop."  ' 

In  formally  mentioning  the  consecration,  on  page  28,  Bishop  White,  whose 
avoidance  of  egotism  was  well  known,  places  his  own  name  fii'st. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  Bishop  Smith's  remarks  referred  to  above :  — 

"LouisviLXE,  Kv.,  Oct.  23,  1861. 
"An  incident  which  occurred  in  the  Vestry  room  of  St.  Paul's  Ghm-ch,  in  New 
York,  on  the  memorable  occasion  of  the  consecration  of  the  four  bishops,  may,  per- 
haps, interest  those  who  come  after  us.  Before  tlie  bishops  had  disrobed,  the 
venerable  Presiding  Bishop  claimed  our  attention  to  a  brief  stJitement.  He  had  been 
censured  for  giving  Bisliop  Hobart  precedence  over  Bishop  Griswold,  on  the  score, 
as  was  supposed,  of  personal  and  ecclesiastical  prepossession.  He  trusted  we  all 
knew  him  well  enough  to  believe  that  he  was  altogether  incapable  of  such  an  act. 
The  facts  were,  that  on  tlie  occasion  of  his  ovn\  consecration  at  the  same  time  with 
Dr.  Provoost,  the  English  mode  of  detemiining  priority  had  been  adopted,  i.  e. 
seniority  as  Doctors  of  Divinity.  On  the  first  occasion  of  the  consecration  of  more 
tlian  one  bishop  at  a  time,  in  the  American  Church,  the  same  pruiciple  had  been 
affirmed,  perhaps  without  due  consideration,  by  the  bishops  present.  On  the  present 
occasion,  imd  after  more  mature  reflection,  it  had  been  decided  that  another  order 

'  Mcmoii's  of  the  Pi-ot.  Epb.  Church.    By  Bishop  White.    2d  c  J.,  p.  324. 
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should  hereafter  be  followed,  that  of  seniority  of  election.  To  which  the  Bishop 
of  Kentucky  replied,  that  as  he  was  tlie  only  one  aflocted  by  the  change,  ho  was 
most  haijpv  to  say,  that  it  met  with  liis  most  cordial  approbation. 

^^•^  •'  "B.  B.  SMTH. 

"  Bishop  of  the  Uiocese  of  Kentucky." 

Dr.  Berriau,  in  the  "  History  of  Trinity  Church,  N.Y.,"  page  293,  referring 
to  the  consecration  of  Bishops  Ilobart  and  (iriswold,  in  May,  1811,  says,  "  Accord- 
ing to  the  usage  of  the  Church  of  England,  Bishop  White  first  laid  hands  on  Mr. 
Ilobart  as  a  Doctor  of  Divinity,  though  Mr.  Uriswold  was  his  senior  both  in  age 
and  the  ministrj-." 

An  interesting  memento  of  the  consecration  of  Bishop  AVhite  is  still  preserved 
in  the  archives  of  the  General  Convention.  It  is  the  bill  of  expenses  incurred  in 
the  consecration,  and  is  as  follows :  — 

The  Right  Rev^.  William  White  D.D.  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania. 

To  William  Dickes  D'. 

1787.  £     s.     d. 

Janry.  25.  To  Fees  paid  at  the  Secretary  of  State's  Office  for  his"^ 

Majesty's  License  authorising  the  Archbi"  of  Canterbury  >  i.  IG.  9. 

to  consecrate j 

Febry.  -1.  To  Fees  at  the  Vicar  General's  Office,  D"  Commons,  as  /  6      6    4 

by  Ace' S 

To  several  Attendances  at  Lord  Sydney's  Office,  Doctor's  S 

Commons  &°  &°.  &  engrossing  Certificate  of  Consecra-  >  2.    2.  0. 

tion  &  Parchment ) 

To  a  Gratuity  to  the  Chapel  Clei-k  at  Lambeth  Palace 
To  Coach  hire  at  sundry  Times 


Consecrated    ^  Expences  of  Conseciuting  the  Rev?  W"  Wliite  D.D. 
Sunday  >  pensylvania. 

4"  FebJ.  1787.  (  ^       •' 

Appai-itor's  fee 

Drawing  &  Ingrossing  the  Act  of  Consecration  &  Stamp 
Register's  fee  attending  the  Consecration  at  Lambeth 

Registering  the  whole  proceedings 

One  half  ot  the  Coach  hire  &e 

Registers  Clerk 


0. 

10. 

6. 

0. 

7. 

6. 

£14. 

,     3. 

1. 

to  be  Bishop 

>of 

£ 

s. 

d. 

1. 

0. 

0. 

0. 

8. 

8. 

1. 

6. 

8. 

2. 

10. 

0. 

0. 

10. 

6. 

0. 

10. 

G. 

£6. 

0. 

4. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  CONSOLIDATION  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF  THE  NORTHERN, 
MIDDLE,    AND   SOUTHERN   STATES. 

ON  the  return  of  the  Dewly-couscerated  bishops,  Seabury,  who 
had  only  held  aloof  from  their  earlier  measures  from  a  con- 
sciousness of  Provoost's  personal  hostility,  and  an  unwillingness  to 
submit  to  the  radical  notions  with  reference  to  the  episcopate  then  too 
much  in  vogue  at  the  South,  addressed  a  friendly  letter  to  each,  which 
did  credit  to  his  head  and  heart.  If  any  proof  were  wanted  to  con- 
vince us  of  the  Christian  charity  and  forbearance  of  the  Bishop  of 
Connecticut,  this  letter,  which  we  print  from  the  original  draft,  still 
preserved  in  Bishop  Seabury's  manuscript  letter-book,  would  surely  be 
enough.  In  reading  it,  we  should  remember  that  it  was  addressed  to 
a  man  who  had  openly  and  avowedly  sought  to  cast  contempt  upon 
the  official  character  and  personal  reputation  of  Seabury ;  and  in  the 
convention  of  his  own  State,  and  in  the  wider  assembly  of  the  Middle 
and  Southern  States,  had  introduced  resolutions  aimed  directly,  and 
even  by  name,  against  the  Bishop  of  Connecticut,  seeking  to  limit  his 
influence,  and  reduce  him  to  a  position  inferior  to  those  who  should  be 
consecrated  in  the  English  line.     This  letter  is  as  follows  :  — 


o 


May  1,  1787. 
The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Provoost,  New  York :  — 

Right  Rev.  and  deab  Sir,  —  It  is  with  pleasure  I  take  this  opportunity  of 
presenting  my  congratulations  on  your  safe  return  to  New  York,  on  the  success  of 
your  application  to  the  English  Archbishops,  and  on  j'our  recovery  from  your  late 
dangerous  illness. 

You  must  be  equally  sensible  with  me  of  the  present  unsettled  state  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  this  country,  and  of  the  necessity  of  union  and  concord 
among  all  its  members  in  the  United  States  of  America,  not  only  to  give  stability 
to  it,  but  to  fix  it  on  its  ti-ue  and  proper  foundation.  Possibly  nothing  vnll  con- 
tribute more  to  this  end  than  uniformity  in  worship  and  discipline  among  the 
churches  of  the  difi'erent  States.  It  will  be  my  happiness  to  be  able  to  promote  so 
good  and  necessary  a  work ;  and  I  take  the  liberty  to  propose,  that,  before  any 
decided  steps  be  fcikcn,  there  may  be  a  meeting  of  yourself  and  Bishop  White  with 
me  at  such  time  and  place  as  shall  be  most  convenient,  to  ti-y  whether  some  plan 
cannot  be  adopted  that  shall  in  a  quiet  and  effectual  way  secure  the  great  object 
which,  I  trust,  we  shall  all  hcaitily  rejoice  to  see  accomplished.  For  my  o^vn  part, 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  niost  likely  method  will  be  to  retain  the  present 
Common  Prayer-Book,  accommodating  it  to  the  Civil  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  The  government  of  the  church,  you  know,  is  already  settled ;  a  body  of 
canons  will,  however,  be  wanted  to  give  eiiergy  to  the  government,  and  ascertain  its 
operation. 

A  stated  Convocation  of  the  clergy  of  this  State  is  now  to  be  held  at  Stamford 
on  Thursday  after  Whitsunday.  As  it  is  so  near  to  New  Y'ork,  and  the  journey 
may  conti-ibute  to  the  reestablishment  of  your  health,  I  should  be  much  rejoiced  to 
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see  you  there,  more  especially  as  I  think  it  would  promote  the  great  object,  the 
UNION  OF  ALL  THE  t'HUKCllES.     iMav  (!oil  illri'ct  US  in  all  Ihinj^s  ! 

Believe  me  to  be,  lit.  Key.  and  iR'ar  sir,  Your aft'uiliunato  brother  and  humble 
servant, 

SAMUEL,  Bishop  of  Connecticut.^ 

In  luaking  this  proffer  for  union  aud  iiiiirormity,  liishop  Scahiiry 
was  acting  on  his  own  individual  responsibilit}'.  The  convocation  of 
the  Connecticut  clergy,  held  at  Wallingford  the  February  preceding, 
indignant  at  the  affronts  their  bishop  had  pul)licly  received  at  the 
Philadelphia  Convention,  had  dcterniiued  to  send  another  Presbyter 
from  their  ranks  to  Scotland,  to  l)e  consecrated,  after  the  fashion  of 
the  Scottish  Church,  coadjutor  to  Seabury.  Jeremiah  Lcaming  and 
Richard  Mansfield  were  successively  elected  to  this  important  office  ; 
l)ut  age  and  inlirmitics  induced  them  to  decline,  and  the  clioice  subse- 
quently fell  on  Jarvis.  who  was  afterwards  to  succeed  him  to  wiiom  he 
was  now  elected  associate.  Measures  were  also  put  in  train  to  accom- 
plish in  ^Massachusetts  the  choice  of  the  excellent  Samuel  Parker,  then 
rector  of  Trinitjs  Boston,  to  the  l)ishoprfc  of  that  State  and  New  Hamp- 
shire, that  the  episcopal  college  in  the  Scottish  line  might  thus  be  com- 
pleted, and  any  necessity  of  union  with  the  churclies  at  the  southward 
effectually  precluded.  Had  these  measures  been  consummated,  as  was 
the  ardent  wish  of  the  great  body  of  the  Xew  England  churches,  there 
would  have  been  seen  in  this  country  the  spectacle  of  two  rival  churches 
differing  in  origin,  in  doctrine,  in  ritual,  and  antagonistic  in  i)rinciple 
and  practice.  Union  would  soon  have  l)een  impossible,  and  theChurch, 
a  house  divided  against  herself,  could  not  have  failed  to  have  been 
despoiled  and  destroyed  b}'  foes  on  every  side. 

All  this  was  prevented,  under  God,  by  the  patient  forbearance  and 
wise  conservatism  of  Seabury.  He  might  have  been  the  "  Primus"  of 
the  Church  in  New  England.  He  chose  rather,  for  the  whole  church's 
good,  to  become  one  of  a  house  of  bishops  in  which  he  was  to  l)e  a 
hopeless  minority.  He  restrained  the  ardor  of  his  devoted  friends  and 
adherents  in  and  out  of  Connecticut.  He  returned  again  and  again  to 
the  effort  for  union  and  uniformity,  and  God  at  length  crowned  his 
self-denying,  self-forgetting  labors  and  concessions  with  the  desired 
success,  and  made  him  the  presiding  bishop  of  a  united  American 
Church. 

Mysteriously  did  God,  in  his  \vise  providence,  hedge  up  the  way 
to  the  completion  of  the  episcopal  college  in  the  Englisli  line,  till,  in 
his  own  good  time,  measures  for  the  union  had  been  inaugunilcd.  The 
amiable  and  pious  Griffith,  chosen  Bishop  of  \'irginia,  found  his  journey 
to  England  prevented  ;  —  the  perfect  indifference  of  the  parishes  to  the 
project  leading  them  to  withhold  their  contributions  for  accomplishing 

1 A  letter  in  the  same  words  with   a  few  init  you  to  do  us  that  favour ;  more  especially  as 

changes    in    the    concluding    paragi-aph    was  I  think  it  would  greatly  pi'oniote  so  essential  an 

adch'cssed  to  the  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania.    These  object  as  the  union  of  all  our  Churches  must 

changes  were  as  follows  ; —  be  esteemed.    May  God  direct  us  in  all  things! 

"  I  have  wTitten  to  Bp.Frovost  on  this  subject,  Believe  me  to  be,  Right  Reverend,  &  dear  Sii', 
&  have  invited  hira  to  visit  us  at  the  stateil  Con-  your  affectionate  Brother, 

vocation  of  our  Clergy  which   is  to  be  held   at  &  humble  Servant, 

St.amford  Thursday  after  Whitsunday.     I  regi-ct  S.VMUEL  Bp.  Connect, 

that  the  distance  &  time  will  not  probably  per-  "  Rt.  Rev.  Bp.  While." 
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it ;  and  when  this  hindrance  was  in  a  fair  way  of  removal,  through  the 
profiercd  kindness  of  friends  at  the  North,  the  coldness  of  the  clergy 
towards  their  bishop-elect  made  it  apparent  that  they  feared  alike  his 
piety  and  zeal  for  the  Chm'ch,  should  he  ever  enter  upon  the  limited 
episcopate  to  which  they  had  chosen  him.  Then  began  a  series  of 
petty  persecutions,  detailed  in  Dr.  Griffith's  unpublished  letters  in 
language  far  too  mild,  when  we  think  that  their  story  was  of  the  con- 
spiracy of  ministers  and  members  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  aimed  at 
the  efficiency,  and  even  existence  of  the  episcopate.  These  annoy- 
ances resulted,  finally,  in  wearing  out  the  patience  of  Griffith,  and  in 
wringing  from  him  a  resignation  of  the  office  he  had  never  sought,  but 
which  he  would  have  highly  honored.  In  Mai'yland,  the  Church  was 
still  further  removed  from  obtaining  the  episcopate.  The  General  Con- 
vention at  Wilmington,  after  a  stormy  discussion,  had  refused  to  sign 
the  testimonials  of  the  llev.  William  Smith,  D.D.,  President  of  Wash- 
ington College,  and  perhaps  the  foremost  man,  in  point  of  ability,  in 
the  whole  American  Church,  from  a  conviction  that  he  was  far  from 
being  "blameless"  in  life  or  conversation ;  and  this  step  effectually 
precluded  any  further  nominations  from  that  quarter,  the  Maryland 
Convention  being,  at  that  time,  to  a  certain  extent,  under  the  influence 
of  this  gifted  but  erratic  man.  In  New  Jersey,  personal  controversies 
between  the  most  prominent  members  of  the  convention,  resulting 

from  intrigues  on  the 
part  of  Uzal  Ogden, 
D.D.,  prevented  the 
choice  of  the  excel- 
lent Dr.  Beach  to 
the  episcopate,  and 
plunged  the  Church 
throughout  the  State 
into  confusion  and 
distress.  Delaware 
had  too  little  life  to 
call  to  the  highest 
dignity  of  the  Church 
the  distinguished 
AVharton,  whose 
name  appears  on  our 
annals  as  the  first 
convert  to  the  Protes- 
tant faith  from  Ro- 
manism, numbered 
among  the  ranks  of 
the  reorganized 
American  Church. 
South  Carolina  had 
stipulated,  on  her  admission  to  the  confederacy  of  churches,  that  no 
bishop  should  be  sent  to  her  ;  and  on  either  side  of  her  there  was  too 
little  church  zeal  even  to  gather  a  convention,  and  consequently  there 
was  no  hope  of  a  popular  election  of  an  Episcopal  head.    At  the  North, 
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Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  were  receiving  the  iniuistrations 
of  Seal)ury,  and  cared  not  to  unite  themselves  to  the  churciies  at  the 
South.  In  Riiode  Ishmd,  the  Bishop  of  Connecticut  was,  from  the  lirst. 
openly  acknowledged,  and  subsequently  invested  with  full  Episcopal 
charge  of  the  State.  Vermont  presented  the  anomalous  spectacle  of 
an  election  of  a  bishop  growing  out  of  a  gigantic  land  speculation,  and 
the  well-meaning  but  eiTatic  JohuCoscns  Ogden  was  duped  into  giving 
aid  to  a  project  for  securing  the  consecration  of  Samuel  Peters,  LL.D., 
the  author  of  a  burlesque  histoiy  of  Connecticut,  and  then  a  refugee 
m  London  :  —  an  act  which,  if  consummated,  would  have  been  a  dis- 
grace to  the  Church  never  to  be  wiped  out.  And  so  the  eyes  of  all 
Avho  longed  and  prayed  for  unit}'  were  turned  towards  Parker,  the 
rector  of  Trinit}'  Chui'ch,  Boston,  as  the  only  means  of  accomplisliing 
this  union.  Seabury,  who  had  maintained  the  closest  intimacy  with 
him  from  that  convocation  of  the  Connecticut  clergy  which  had  been  the 
occasion  of  their  first  meeting,  hoped  to  find  in  him,  as  a  last  resort, 
the  tliird  bishop  of  Scottish  ordination.  White,  on  the  other  hand, 
looked  to  him  to  fill  the  vacancy  still  existing  in  the  numljer  needed 
for  the  canonical  transmission  of  the  English  succession.  He,  with 
characteristic  modesty,  was  deaf  to  hints,  and,  while  others  saw  in  him 
the  fittest  person  for  the  second  New  England  bishopric,  quietly 
planned  and  secured,  by  means  of  his  personal  influence,  the  adoption 
of  measures  for  healing  the  breach,  and  bringing  back  to  union  and 
uniformity  the  churches  of  all  the  United  States. 

To  these  measures  we  need  not  revert  in  detail.  It  is  enough  to 
state  that  the  application  made  to  the  Philadelphia  convention  of  1789, 
by  the  clergy  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire,  nominating  the 
Rev.  Edward  Bass,  of  Newburypoit,  for  the  episcopate  of  those  States, 
and  requesting  the  convention  to  take  measures  for  his  consecration  by 
the  union  of  Bishop  Seabury  with  the  prelates  in  the  English  line, 
proved  the  means  of  union.  It  came  out  afterwards,  somewhat,  we 
infer,  to  the  surprise  of  Bishop  White,'  that  when  this  union  was 
effected,  and  Bishop  Seabury  received  into  the  house  of  bishops,  and 
the  obnoxious  resolutions  of  earlier  date  had  been  either  explained 
away  or  rescinded,  there  was  no  effort  made  to  proceed  with  ]\Ir.  Bass's 
consecration.  The  fact  was,  that  it  was  not  the  purpose  of  those  who 
brought  his  name  before  the  General  Convention  in  this  connection,  that 
he  should  be  consecrated.  Their  object  was,  by  presenting  a  case  in 
point,  to  convince  the  churchmen  out  of  New  England,  that  a  further 
resort  to  England  for  bishops  was  unnecessary  ;  that  a  full  college  of 
consecrators  was  already  on  the  ground,  and  that  all  the  jVmerican 
communion  now  needed,  under  God,  to  ensure  a  successful  career, 
was  to  be  at  unity  with  itself.  This  done,  the  consecration  of  Mr. 
Bass  might  well  afford  to  wait,  till,  in  the  progress  of  the  Church  in 
New  England,  there  appeared  a  greater  need  of  Episcopal  supervision 
and  advice. 

We  have  already  given  the  noble  letter  of  Seabury  to  Bishop 
Provoost,  on  the  latter's  return  from  England  after  receiving  consecra- 
tion. A  similar  letter,  as  we  have  seen,  was  addressed  by  the  Bishop 
>  Vide  "Memoii's  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Cbarcb,"  2d  ed.,  p.  I-IS. 
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of  Connecticut  to  Bishop  AVhite.  To  this,  the  following  reply  was 
returned.  It  is  not,  we  believe,  contained  among  the  Bishop  White 
correspondence.  At  least,  we  have  it  only  as  copied  in  full,  in  a  let- 
ter from  Bishop  Seabury  to  Mr.  Parker,  of  Boston,  from  whose  papers 
we  now  transcribe  it.     It  is  as  follows  :  — 

Philadelphia,  May  21,  1787. 

Bishop  White  to  Bishoj)  Seabury,  —  There  is  nothing  I  have  more  at  heart,  than 
to  see  y"  members  of  om-  communion  throughout  y°  United  States  connected  in  one 
system  of  ecclesiastical  government;  and  if  my  meeting  of  you  in  coucun-ence  with 
Bishop  Provoost  can  do  anything  towards  y'  accomplishment  of  this  great  object, 
my  very  numerous  engagements  shall  not  hinder  me  from  taking  a  journey  for  y' 
pui-pose.  But  I  must  submit  it  to  your  consideration,  whether  it  will  not  be  best 
previously  to  understand  one  another  as  to  y°  views  of  y*  churches  in  which  we 
respectively  preside. 

We  have  been  informed  (but  perhaps  it  is  a  mistake) ,  that  y*  Bishop  and 
cleroy  of  Connecticut  think  our  proposed  ecclesiastical  constitution  essentially 
wrono-  in  y  leading  parts  of  it.  As  y°  general  principles  on  which  it  is  foundeil 
were  maturely  considered  and  compared  with  y'  maxims  which  prevail  in  y"  eccle- 
siastical system  of  England;  as  they  have  received  y°  approbation  of  all  y"  Con- 
ventions southward  of  you,  and  of  one  to  the  northward ;  as  they  were  not  objected 
to  by  y'  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  y"  English  Church ;  and  as  they  are  generally 
thought,  among  us,  essential  to  y°  giving  of  effect  to  future  ecclesiastical  measures ; 
I  do  not  expect  to  And  y'  churches  in  many  of  y"  States  willing  to  associate  on  any 
jilan  materially  different  from  this.  If  our  brethren  in  Connecticut  should  be  of 
opinion  that  y*  giving  of  any  share  of  y"  legislative  power  of  y°  Church  to  others 
than  those  of  y"  Episcopal  order  is  inconsistent  with  Episcopal  government ;  and 
that  y°  I'equiring  of  y"  consent  of  y°  laity  to  ecclesiastical  laws  is  an  invasion  of 
clerical  rights  ;  in  this  case,  I  see  no  prospect  of  doing  good  in  any  other  way  than 
by  conti'ibuting  all  in  my  power  to  promote  a  spirit  of  love  and  jioace  between  us  ; 
although  I  shall  continue  to  cultivate  y°  hope  of  our  being  brought,  at  some  future 
day,  to  a  happy  agreement. 

As  to  y  Liturgy,  if  it  should  be  thought  .advisable  by  y'  general  body  of  our 
Church  to  adhere  to"  y"  English  Book  of  Common  Prayer  (y*  political  parts  ex- 
cepted), I  shall  be  one  of  y°  first,  after  y°  appearance  of  such  a  disposition,  to  com- 
ply with  it  most  punctually.  Further  than  this,  if  it  should  seem  y'  most  probable 
way  of  maintaining  an  agi'cement  among  ourselves,  I  shall  use  my  best  endeavors 
to  effect  it.  At  y*  same  time,  I  must  candidly  express  my  opinion,  that  y°  review 
of  y  Liturgy  would  tend  very  much  to  y°  satisfaction  of  most  of  y°  members  of 
our  communion,  and  to  its  future  success  and  prosperity.  The  worst  evil  which  I 
apprehend  from  a  refusal  to  review  is  this,  that  it  will  give  great  advantage  to 
those  who  wish  to  carry  y°  alteration  into  essential  points  of  doctrine.  Reviewed 
it  will  unquestionably  be  in  some  places ;  and  y°  only  way  to  prevent  its  being 
done  by  men  of  y"  above  description  is,  j'"  taking  it  up  as  a  general  business.  1 
have  been  informed  tliat  you,  sir,  and  om-  brethren  in  Coimecticut,  think  a  review 
expedient,  although  you  wash  not  to  be  in  haste  in  y  matter.  Our  brethren  in 
.Massachusetts  have  already  done  it.  The  Churches  in  y°  States  southward  of  you 
liave  suflicicntly  declared  their  sentiments  ;  for  even  those  which  have  delayed  per- 
mitting y°  use  of  y"  new  Book,  did  it  merely  on  y°  princi])les  of  y°  want  of  y° 
Episcopal  order  among  them.  If,  sir,  we  should  be  of  a  different  opinion  in  any 
matter,  I  hope  we  shall  be  so  candid  as  mutually  to  think  it  consistent  with  y°  best 
intentions,  and  a  sincere  desire  to  promote  y°  interests  of  our  holy  religion.  This 
justice  you  have  already  received  from 

Etc.,  etc.  (Signed)         WILLIAM  WHITE. 

The  above,  my  dear  sir,  is  the  whole  of  a  letter  fi-om  Bishop  White,  that  re- 
lates to  the  subject.  It  is  an  answer  to  one  from  me  to  him,  in  which  I  proposed  a 
personal  interview  with  him  and  Bishop  Provoost,  previously  to  any  decided  steps 
being  taken  respecting  the  Liturgy  and  government  of  the  Church,  and  mentioned 
the  Liturgy  as  the  most  likely  bond  of  union.     I  send  it  to  you  without  comment, 

and  shall  be  glad  of  your  opinion  respecting  it 

Your  affectionate,  humble  servant, 

S.,  Bishop  of  Connecticut. 
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The  result  of  enclosing  this  letter  to  Mr.  Parker,  was  one  written 
by  him  to  Bishop  White  iu  which  he  urged,  with  his  characteristic 
energy,  the  practicability  of  union.  To  this  the  Bishop  of  Pennsyl- 
vania replied,  under  date  of  August  6,  1787.  This  letter,  now  iu 
possession  of  the  writer,  covers  eleven  closely  written  quarto  pages, 
and  is  a  most  interesting  exposition  of  the  plan  and  workings  of  the 
newly-organized  American  ecclesiastical  system.  From  that  portion 
of  it  relating  to  the  matter  in  question  we  quote  the  following  :  — 

1  ^vill  be  veiy  explicit  with  you  on  y*  questions  you  put  in  regard  to  an  union 
with  Bishop  Seabury,  and  y  consecration  of  Dr.  Griffith.  On  y'  one  hand,  con- 
sidering it  was  presumed  a  third  was  to  go  over  to  England  —  that  y*  institutions 
of  y*  Church  of  that  country  require  three  to  join  in  y*  consecration,  and  that  }•* 
political  situation  of  y*  English  Prelates  prevents  tlieir  official  knowled^  of  Dr. 
Seabury  as  a  Bishop  —  I  am  apprehensive  it  may  seem  a  breach  of  faith  toward 
them,  if  not  an  intended  deception  in  us,  were  we  to  consecrate  without  y*  usual 
number,  and  those  all  under  5^*  English  succession ;  althougli  it  would  not  be  in- 
consistent with  this  idea,  that  another  gentleman,  imder  a  different  succession, 
should  be  joined  with  us.  On  y"  other  hand,  I  am  most  sincerely  desirous  of  seeing 
our  Church  throughout  these  States  united  in  one  ecclesiastical  legislature ;  and  I 
think  that  any  difficulties  which  have  hitherto  seemed  in  y'  way,  might  be  removed 
by  mutual  forbearance.  If  there  are  any  further  difficulties  than  those  I  allude  to 
—  of  difference  of  opinion  —  they  do  not  exist  with  me ;  and  I  shall  be  always  ready 
to  do  what  lies  in  my  power  to  bring  all  to  an  agreement. 

Datiuo;  from  this  kind  communication  there  followed  numerous 
letters,  all  tending  to  the  removal  of  prejudices,  and  the  restoration 
of  the  kindly  feeling  between  the  churches  of  New  England  and  the 
Middle  and  Southern  States. 

One  obstacle  to  union  was  with  difficulty  removed.  The  irrecon- 
cilable Provoost,  without  the  following  of  his  own  convention,  against 
the  pleadings  of  the  warm-hearted  AV^hite,  sought  single-handed  to 
beat  back  the  irresistible  tendencies  of  churchmen,  North,  South,  and 
East,  toward  comprehension  and  charity.  Little  by  little  this  oppo- 
sition on  the  part  of  the  first  bishop  of  New  York,  which  it  was  hope- 
less to  expect  to  remove,  was  rendered  inoperative,  and  the  year  of 
grace,  1789,  found  the  longing  for  union  well-nigh  universal. 

In  a  hurried  note  addressed  by  Bishop  Seabury  to  his  friend 
Parker,  the  rector  of  Trinity  Church.  Boston,  he  says  :  — 

I  believe  we  shall  send  two  clergymen  to  the  Philadelphia  Convention  to  see 
whether  a  union  can  be  effected.  If  it  fail,  the  point.  I  believe,  will  have  to  be 
altogether  given  up. 

It  was,  we  may  well  believe  from  a  comparison  of  dates,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  encouragement,  that  Mr.  Parker  set  on  foot,  and  within 
the  space  of  a  couple  of  months  brought  about,  the  "  Act  of  the  Clergy  of 
Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  "  already  cited,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  bring  the  question  of  union  iu  such  shape  before  the  "Philadelphia 
Convention  "  as  to  admit  of  no  further  evasions  or  strugglings  on  the 
part  of  those  opposed  to  a  recognition  of  Seabury's  orders  and  Epis- 
copal right.*. 

In  the  June  following,  the  Bishop  of  Connecticut  addressed  a  let- 
ter of  eight  folio  pages  to  his  Episcopal  brother  of  Penii.sylvania.     Our 
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space  forbids  the  transcriptiou  of  the  whole  of  this  communication,  and 
the  ravages  of  time  have  mutilated  portions  of  every  page  ;  but  enough 
still  remains  to  acquaint  us  with  the  style  and  spirit  of  this  able  and 
well-considered  letter :  — 

New  London,  June  29th,  178'J, 

Rt.  Kev.  aku  dear  Sik:  —  Your  favor  of  December  9th,  1788,  came  safely 
to  me,  though  not  till  the  middle  of  February.  1  heartily  thank  you  for  it,  and  for 
the  sentiments  of  candor  and  Christian  unity  it  contained;  and  beg  you  to  believe 
that  nothing  on  my  part  shall  be  wanting  to  keep  up  a  fi-icndly  intercourse  with 
you,  and  with  all  the  Churches  in  the  United  States  that  om-  different  situations  can 
permit. 

That  your  letter  has  not  been  sooner  attended  to  has  not  been  owing  to  disre- 
spect or  negligence.  I  was  unwilling  to  reply  to  the  great  and  interesting  subject  of 
union  between  the  Church  of  Connecticut  and  the  Southern  Chiu'clies,  merely  on 
the  dictates  of  my  o^^^^  judgment;  and  as  we  are  about  to  call  a  Convention  of  lay 
delegates  from  our  several  congregations  to  provide  for  the  support  of  their  Bishop, 
and  to  consider  the  practicability  of  instituting  an  Episcopal  Academy  in  this  State, 
it  was  thought  best  that  the  point  of  sending  lay  delegates  to  the  General  Conven- 
tion should  come  fairly  before  them.  The  Annual  Convention  of  our  clergy  was 
also  to  meet  in  Jmie,  and  I  determined  to  take  their  sentiments  on  the  subject  of 
sending  some  of  their  bodj'  to  your  Convention. 

Wien  the  matter  was  proposed  to  the  I.,ay  Convention,  after  some  conversation, 
they  declined  every  inteference  in  Church  government,  or  in  reformation  of  Litur- 
gies. They  supposed  the  government  of  the  Chm'ch  to  be  lixed,  and  that  they  hatl 
no  right  to  alter  it  by  introducing  a  new  power  into  it.  They  hoped  the  old  Liturgy 
would  be  retained  with  little  alteration  ;  and  these  matters  they  thought  belonged  to 
the  Bishop  and  cleri;y,  and  not  to  them.  They,  therefore,  could  send  no  delegates ; 
though  they  wished  for  unity  among  the  Churches,  and  for  uniformity  of  worship, 
but  could  not  see  wliy  these  great  objects  could  not  better  be  secured  on  the  old 
ground,  than  on  the  new  ground  tliat  had  been  taken  with  you. 

The  clergy  supposed  that,  on  yoiu-  Constitution,  any  representation  from  them 
would  be  inadmissible  without  lay  delegates ;  nor  could  they  submit  to  offer  them- 
selves to  make  part  of  any  meeting  where  tlie  authority  of  their  Bishop  had  been 
disputed  by  one  bishop,  and,  probably  through  his  influence,  by  a  number  of  others 
who  were  to  compose  that  meeting.  They,  tlierefore,  must  consider  themselves  as 
excluded  till  that  point  shall  be  settled  to  their  satisfaction,  which  they  hope  will 
be  done  by  your  Convention. 

For  my  o^vn  part,  gladly  would  I  contribute  to  the  union  and  uniformity  of  all 
oiu"  churches.  But  while  Bishop  Provoost  disputes  the  validity  of  my  consecration 
I  can  take  no  step  toward  the  accomplishment  of  so  gi'eat  and  desh'able  objects. 
This  point,  1  take  it,  is  now  in  such  a  state,  that  it  must  be  settled  either  by  your 
Convention  or  by  an  appeal  to  the  good  sense  of  the  Christian  world.  But  as  this 
is  a  subject  in  which  1  am  personally  concerned,  I  shall  refrain' from  any  remariis 
on  it,  hoping  that  the  candor  and  good  sense  of  your  Convention  will  render  the 
futm-e  mention  of  it  altogether  uimecessary. 

You  mention  the  necessity  of  ha^^ng  your  succession  completed  from  England, 
both  as  it  is  the  clioice  of  your  churches,  and  in  consequence  of  implied  obligations 
you  are  under  in  England.  I  have  no  right  to  dictate  to  you  on  these  points. 
There  can,  however,  be  no  harm  in  wishing  it  were  otherwise.  Nothing  would 
tend  so  much  to  the  unity  and  uniformity  of  our  chm-ches,  as  the  three  Bishops  now 
in  the  States,  joining  in  the  consecration  of  a  fourth.  I  could  say  much  on  this 
subject,  but  should  Ido  so  it  might  be  supposed  to  proceed  from  interested  views. 
I  shall,  therefore,  leave  it  to  yom-  own  good  sense  —  only  hoping  that  you  and 
the  Convention  will  deliberately  consider  whether  the  implied  obligations  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  wishes  of  your  Churches,  be  so  sti-ong  that  they  must  not  give  way  to 
the  prospect  of  secm-ing  the  peace  and  unity  of  the  Church. 

Passing  in  review  the  arguments  urged  by  the  churches  at  the 
southward  for  the  introduction  of  the  lay-element  into  the  government 
of  the  Church,  and  examining  quite  in  detail  the  various  alterations 
comprised  in  the  "  proposed  book,"  the  bishop  thus  concludes  :  — 
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1  sluiil  close  this  lotturmth  renewing  a  former  proposal  for  union  and  uni- 
Ibrmitj- — viz.:  Tliat  you  and  bishop  Provoost,  with  :is  many  I'roctois  from  the 
clergy  as  shall  be  thought  necessary,  meet  me  with  an  eijual  number  of  Proctors 
from  Connecticut.  \Vc  should  thi-n  bo  on  equal  ground  —  on  which  ground  only, 
I  presume,  you  would  wish  to  stand  — and  1  doubt  not  everything  might  be  settled 
to  mutual  satisfaction  without  the  preposterous  method  of  ascertaining  doctrines, 
etc.,  by  a  majority  of  votes. 

lioping  that  all  obstructions  may  be  removed  by  your  convention,  and  beseech- 
inj?  Almightj  God  to  direct  us  all  in  the  great  work  of  establishing  and  building  up 
His  Chm-ch  in  pe;ice  and  unity,  truth  and  charity  and  purity,  I  remain  your  atlec- 
tionate  brother,  and  very  humble  servant,         SAJIUEL,  Bishop  of  Connecticut. 

A  .siuiiliir  letter  was  addresed  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  \\'illiain  Smith,  now 
again  in  Philadelphia.  These  manly,  courteous,  and  sensible  com- 
munications were  laid  before  the  first  convention  of  1789,  immediately 
on  the  presentation  before  the  meeting  of  the  "Act  of  the  Clergy  of 
Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire."  The  reading  of  these  letters 
was  followed  by  an  act  of  simple  justice,  which,  though  it  may  have 
been  tardy,  was  now  done  with  a  glad  alacrity  which  was  at  once 
credital)]e  to  the  convention,  and  gave  promise  of  a  speedy  settlement 
of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  union  and  comprehension.  The  record 
reads  as  follows  :  — 

Ui)ou  reading  the  said  letter,  it  appearing  that  Bishop  Seabury  lay  under 
some  misapprehensions  concerning  an  entry  in  the  Minutes  of  a  former  Convention, 
as  intending  some  doubt  of  the  validity  of  iiis  Consecration. 

Resolved,  unanimously ,  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Convention,  that  the 
consecration  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Seabury  to  the  Episcopal  Office  is  valid.' 

'  Pen-y's  "  Reprint  of  the  Journals  of  the  to  the  Bishop  who  ordained  them ;  and  as  this 

Gen.  Con\'.,"  I.  pp.  70,  71 ;  vide  aha,  **  Historical  cii-cumstance  had  been  ur^red  in  argrunient,  the 

Notes  and  Documents  illustratini;  the  organiza-  proposal   of  rejecting    settlements  under  such 

tion  of  the  Prot.  Epis.  Church  in  the   tjnited  subjection  was  adopted;  althou^'h  Mr.  Pilmorc 

States,"  p.  394.  denied  that  any  such  thing  had  been  exacted  of 

It  will  serve  to  show  whether  or  not  Bishop  him.  As  the  measure  is  stated  on  the  .Journal  to 
Seabury  really  erred  in  attaching  such  impor-  have  been  carried  on  the  motion  of  the  author, 
tance  to  the  action  of  the  Convention  of  1786,  he  thinks  it  proper  to  mention  that  he  never  con- 
as  he  did,  if  we  cite  the  opinion  of  Bishop  White  ceived  of  tliere  having  been  any  ground  for  it, 
with  reference  to  this  very  matter,  written  years  other  than  in  the  apprehension  which  had  been 
afterwards,  in  a  calm,  dispassionate  review  of  the  expressed.  This  temperate  guarding  against  the 
details  of  the  church's  organization :  —  evil,  if  it  did  exist,  seemed  the  best  w.iy  of  obvi- 

"  The  question  of  the  Scottish  Episcopacy  ating  measures  whicli  might  have  led  to  disputes 

gave  occasion  to  some  warmth.     That  matter  with  the  Northern  clergy."  ^ 
was  struck  at  by  ceitain  motions  which  appear  on  In  addition  to  the  above,  the  Bishop  of  Penij- 

its  Journals,  and  which  particularly  affected  t^vo  sylvania  further  observes :  — 
members  ot  the  body,  one  of  whom  — the  Rev.  "  In  regard  to  the  Church  in  Connecticut,  it 

Mr.  Pilmore  —  had   been  ordained  by  Bishop  had  been  all  along  an  object  with  the  author, 

Seabury ;  and  the  other,  the  Rev.  William  Smith,  which  he  never  endeavored  to  conceal,  to  bring 

the  younger  gentleman  of   the  Convention  of  its  Episcopacy  within  the  Union.    But  as  the 

that  name,  had  been  ordained  by  a  Bishop  of  Scotch  succession  could  not  be  officially  recog- 

the  Chiu^h  in  which  Bishop  Seabury  had  been  nized  by  the  English  Bishops,  he  wished  to  com- 

consecrated.    The  Convention  did  not  enter  into  plete  tlie  succession  from  England,  before  such 

the  opposition  to  the  Scottish  succession.    A  mo-  a  comprehension  should  take  place.    He  knew, 

tion,  as  may  be  seen  on  the  journals,  was  made  indeed,  that  Bishop  Provoost,  although  be  did 

to  this  effect,  by  the  Rev.  Jlr.  Provoost,  seconded  not  appear  to  be  possessed  of  personal  ill-will  to 

by  the  Rev.  Robert  Smith,  of  South  Carolina,  Bishop  Seabury,  was  opposed  to  having  anything 

who  only  of  the  clei-gy  were  of  that  mind.    But  to  do  with  the  Scotch  succession,  which  he  did 

the  subject  was   suppressed  —  as  the    Jom'nal  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  irregular.    Yet  he  was 

shows  —  by  the  previous  question,  moved  by  the  ven.-  little  supported  in  this  sentiment ;  and  least  of 

Rev.  Dr.  Smith,  and  seconded  bv  the  author,  all,  by  the  clergy  of  his  own  diocese,  itwasthere- 

Nevertheless,  as  it  had  been  affinnetf,  that  the  gen-  fore  natural  to  infer  that  he  would  see  the  expe- 

tlemen  ordained  under  the  Scottish  succession,  diency  of  what  wiis  ti»e  general  wish,  or  at  least 

settling  in  the  represented  churches,  were  under-  waive  his  objection  for  the  sake  of  peace;  as 

stood  by  some  to  be  under  canonical  subjection  indeed  happened."  - 

I  Bishop  White's  "  Stemoirs  of  the  Church,"  2d  cd.  (1836),  pp.  113,  116. 
=  Memoirs,  p.  14*2. 
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The  convention,  thus  put  in  full  knowledge  of  the  fsicts  of 
the  case,  gave  to  this  vexed  question  a  full  and  patient  consideration 
in  the  "  Committee  of  the  Whole."  By  tliis  parliamentary  expedient, 
as  was  doubtless  intended,  we  are  unal)le  to  trace  the  progress  of  the 
discussion  on  the  pages  of  the  printed  journal,  itself  in  its  original 
among  the  larest  of  our  conventional  publications.  The  result  is 
spread  uijoii   the  printed  minutes,  and  is  as  follows  :  — 

The  Committee  of  the  Whole,  having  luid  under  their  deliberate  consideration 
the  application  of  the  Clergy  of  Massaelmsetts  and  New  Hampshire  for  the  con- 
secration of  the  Rev.  Edward  Bass  as  their  Bishop,  do  ofter  to  tlie  Convention  the 

following  resolves :  — 
1st.  Resolved,  That 

a     complete     Order    of 

Bishops,  derived  as  well 
under  the  English  as  the 
Soots  line  of  Episcopacy, 
doth  now  subsist  within 
the  United  States  of 
America,  in  the  persons 
of  the  Right  Rev.  "Will- 
iam White,  D.D.,  Bishop 
of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  ;  the 
Right  Rev.  Samuel  Pro- 
voost,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
the  said  Churcli  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  and 
the  Riglit  Rev.  Samuel 
Seaburv,  D.D.,  Bisliop 
of  the  said  Church  in  the 
State  of  Connecticut. 

2d.    Resolved,  That 

the  three  said  Bishops  are 

fully  competent  to  every 

proper  act  and   duty  of 

the  Episcopal  office  and 

character  in  these  United 

.States,  as  well  in  respect 

to    thc^    consecration    of 

other   Bishops,    and    the 

ordering  of  Priests  aiid  Deact>ns,  as  for  the  govcrmncnt  of  the  Church  according  to 

such  rules.  Canons,  and  institutions  as  now  are,  or  hereafter  may  be,  duly  made  and 

ordained  by  the  Church  in  that  case. 

:>d.  Resolved,  That  in  Christian  charity,  as  well  as  of  ilutj",  necessity 
pediency,  the  Churches  represented  in  this  ( 'onvention  ouglit  to  contribute  ' 
manncr'in  their  power,  towards  supplying  tlie  wants  and  granting  every  _ 
reasonable  request  of  their  sister  Churches  in  tlu'se  States  :  and  therefore  : 

4tli.  Resolved,  That  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  White  and  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Pro- 
voost  be,  and  they  hereby  are,  requested  to  join  with  tli(^  Right  Kev.  Dr.  Seabury, 
in  com])lying  witli  tlie  prayer  of  the  Clergy  of  tlu^  States  of  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire,  for  the  consecration  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Bass,  Bishop-elect  of  the 
('lun'<-hcs  in  the  said  States  ;  but  that,  before  the  said  Bishops  coin]ily  with  the  request 
aforesaid,  it  be  proposed  to  the  Churches  in  the  New  England  States,  to  meet  the 
Churches  of  these  States,  with  the  three  said  Bishops,  in  an  adjourned  Conventi(jn, 
to  settle  certain  articles  of  union  and  discijjline,  among  all  the  Churches,  pre^^ous 
to  such  consecration. 

.5th.  Resolved,  That  if  any  difficulty  or  delicacy,  in  respect  to  the  Archbishops 
and  Bishops  of  England,  shall  remain  with  tlie  Right  Rev.  Drs.  White  and  Pro- 
voost,  or  either  of  them,  concerning  their  compliance  with  the  above  request,  this 
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CoDventiou  will  address  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops,  and  hope  thereby  to  remove 
the  difficulty.' 

These  resolutions  of  peace,  unanimously  agreed  upon  in  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole,  were  unanimously  adopted  l)y  the  convention. 
In  a  hurried  note  addressed  to  Bishop  Seabury,  Bishop  White  com- 
municated, without  a  moment's  loss  of  time,  the  result  of  the  action, 
and  the  expression  of  his  satisfaction  at  the  [)rospect  of  a  speedy  union 
on  terms  such  as  could  not  fail  to  commend  themselves  to  all  right- 
minded  men.  The  address  to  the  archbishops  and  l)ishops  recited  the 
request  of  the  New  England  clergy  and  the  resolutions  of  tlie  conven- 
tion, and  included  the  extracts  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Parker's  letter  to 
Bishop  White,  and  one  from  Bishop  Seabury  to  Dr.  William  Smith. - 

Dr.  Smith  immediately,  on  the  rising  of  the  convention,  sent  the 
following  graphic  account  of  the  secret  history  of  the  session,  which  we 
give  from  the  original  draft  presei-ved  among  the  Bishop  AVhite  papers 
in  the  writer's  hands  :  — 

.  .  .  You  wll  see  from  our  printed  Jouinal,  herewith  enclosed,  that  in  a 
Committee  of  the  whole,  the  business  of  tlie  Eastern  Churches  engaged  our  attention 
for  tlie  first  five  days  of  our  sitting,  and  though  a  desire  of  union  was  everywhere 
evident  among  the  members,  yet  much  difficulty  and  variety  of  sentiment  and 
apprehension  prevailed  as  to  the  means,  in- so-far  that  there  appeared  more  of  a 
probability  of  coming  to  no  conclusion.  In  this  stage  of  the  business,  I  requested  a 
postponement  for  one  night,  on  the  promise  of  proposing  something  against  next 
morning  which  might  meet  the  apprehensions  of  all,  as  we  all  had  but  one  great 
object  of  union  in  view ;  and  I  shall  ever  rejoice  in  it  as  the  happiest  incident  of  my 
life,  and  the  best  service  I  have  ever  been  able  to  render  to  our  Church,  that  the 
resolves  which  were  ofiered  the  next  morning  were  unanimously  and  almost  in- 
stantly adopted,  as  reconciling  every  sentiment,  and  removing  everj-  difficulty 
which  had  before  appeared  to  obstruct  a  general  union. 

Bishop  White,  whom  I  constdted  in  framing  the  Resolves,  and  Dr.  iloore,  of 
Kew  York,  and  Mr.  (now  Dr.)  Smith  of  South  Carolina,  were  particularly  zealous  in 
whatever  tended  to  promote  this  good  work ;  and  1  am  well  assured  that  you  are  in 
some  mistake  respecting  Bishop  White's  having  declined  a  "  Proposal "  for  yom- join- 
ing with  him  and  Bishop  P.  in  consecrating  a  fourth  Bishop.  He  has  assiu-ed  me,  and 
also  declared  in  Convention,  that  no  such  proposal  was  ever  made  to  him ;  and  I 
believe  he  has  written,  or  will  write  to  you,  on  this  subject.  His  whole  conduct, 
whenever  your  name  and  Episcopate  have  been  mentioned,  does  him  honor,  and  is 
perfectly  agreeable  to  his  well-known  excellent  temper  and  zeal  for  the  peace  and 
unity  of  the  Church. 

The  standing  committee  of  the  convention  also  addressed  the 
Bishop  of  Connecticut,  communicating  the  action  respecting  the  con- 

'  Peny's  repiiat  of  the  early  jom-nals,  Vol.    Clergy  and  of  the  Church  people  of  this  State, 
I.,  pp.  74,  75.  would  certainly  have  carried  me  and  some  of  the 


^  These  extracts  were  as  follows:  —  "The    Clergy  to  your  General  Convention,  had  we  con- 
rgy  of  this  State  (Massachusetts)   are  very    ceived  we  could  have  attended  with  propriety, 
desirous  of  seeing  an  union  of  the  whole  Epis-    The  necessitj*  of  an  union  of  all  the  Churches, 


copal  Church  in  the  United  States  take  place ;  and  the  disadvantages  of  our  present  disunion, 

and  it  will  remain  with  our  brethren  at  the  South-  we  feel  and  lament  equally  with  you ;  and  I  agree 

ward  to  say  whether  this  shall  be  the  case  or  >vith  you  that  there  may  be  a  strong  and  effica- 

not  —  whether  we  shall  be  a  united  or  divided  cious  union  between  Churches,  where  the  usages 

Church.    Some  little  difference  in  government  are  different.    I  see  not  why  it  may  not  be  so  in 

may  exist  in  different  States,  withoutaffecting  the  the  present  case,  as  sooa  as  you  have  removed 

essential  points  of  anion  and  communion."  those  obstructions  which,  while  they  remain,  must 

In  like  spirit,  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Seabury,  prevent  any  possibility  of  uniting.    The  Church 

Bishopof  the  Church  in  Connecticut,  in  his  letter  of  Connecticut  consists,  at  present,  of  nineteen 

to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Smith,  dated  July  23d,  writes  on  clergjmen  in  full  ordei-s,  anil  more  than  twenty 

the  subject  of  union,  etc.,  as  follows :  —  thousand  people,  they  suppose,  as  respectable  as 

"  The  wish  of  my  heart,  and  the  wish  of  the  the  Church  has  in  any  State  in  the  Union." 
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secration  of  Dr.  Bass,  and  adding  the  further  evidence  of  their  desire 
for  union,  in  the  removal  of  the  constitutional  restriction  which  had 
seemed  to  hinder  the  admission  of  the  Connecticut  clergy  to  the  con- 
vention. 

By  the  second  Aiticle  of  our  printed  Constitution  (as  now  amended)  you  will 
observe  that  your  first  and  chief  difficulty  respecting  Lay  representation  is  wholly 
removed,  upon  the  good  and  wise  principles  admitted  by  you  as  well  as  by  us,  %az. : 
"  That  there  may  be  a  strong  and  efficacious  union  between  Churches,  wliere  the 
usages  are  in  some  respects  different.  It  was  long  so  in  the  different  dioceses  of 
England.  By  the  Article  of  our  Constitution  above  mentioned,  the  admission  oi' 
yours  and  the  other  Eastern  Churches  is  provided  for  upon  your  own  princiiiles 
of  representation ;  while  om'  Churches  are  not  required  to  make  any  sacrifice  of 
theirs ;  it  bein^  declared 

"  '  That  tlie  Church  in  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  a  representation  either  of 
Clergy,  or  Laity,  or  of  both.  And  in  case  the  Convention  (or  Church)  of  any  State 
sliouJd  neglect  or  decline  to  appoint  their  deputies  of  either  order,  or  if  it  should  be 
their  rule  to  ai)i)oint  only  out  of  one  order ;  or  if  any  of  those  appointed  should 
neglect  to  attend,  or  be  prevented  by  sickness,  or  any  other  accident,  the  Church  in 
such  State  [distiict  or  diocese]  shall,  nevertheless,  be  considered  as  duly  represented 
by  such  deputy  or  deputies  as  may  attend  of  either  order.' " 

Here,  then,  every  case  is  intended  to  be  provided  for,  and  experience  will 
either  demonstrate  that  an  efficacious  imion  may  be  had  upon  these  principles  ;  or 
mutual  good  will,  and  a  further  reciprocation  of  sentiments  will  eventually  lead  to 
a  more  perfect  uniformity  of  Discipline  as  well  as  Doctrine.^ 

The  Bishop  of  New  York,  who  had  been  detained  from  the  con- 
vention by  illness,  raised  the  only  protest  against  these  measures  for 
union,  but  this  opposition  was  of  no  avail.  Bishop  Seabury  accepted 
gracefully  and  without  delay  the  invitation  to  the  adjourned  conven- 
tion in  September,  and  churchmen  everywhere  seemed  gratified  at 
the  prospect  of  the  incoming  of  unity  and  uniformity. 

At  length  the  gathering  of  I:)ishops,  clergy,  and  laity  in  a  truly 
general  convention  took  place,  and  among  its  first  results  was  the 
reunion  of  the  churches.  A  dingy,  yellow  half-sheet  of  paper  care- 
fully preserved  among  the  archives  of  the  General  Convention  records 
this  act  of  Church  comprehension. 

It  is  this  half  sheet  of  paper,  soiled  and  stained  with  the  lapse  of 
nearly  a  hundred  years,  which  attests  the  church's  return  to  unity  and 
peace.  It  was  not  signed  until  the  constitution  had  been  modified  in 
its  third  article  "  so  as  to  declare  explicitly  the  right  of  the  Bishops, 
when  sitting  as  a  separate  House,  to  originate  and  propose  acts  for  the 
concurrence  of  the  other  House  of  Convention,  and  to  negative  such 
act,  proposed  by  the  other  House  as  they  may  disapprove,  provided 
they  are  not  adhered  to  by  four-fifths  of  the  other  House."  The  words 
we  have  italicized  were  not  in  the  change  as  advocated  by  Seabury 
and  the  New  England  clergy,  but  were  agreed  to  as  a  compromise. 
A  few  years  later  the  full  Episcopal  negative,  for  which  the  Bishop 
of  Connecticut  contended  from  the  first,  was  freely  accorded  by  the 
other  house. 

The  second  result  of  this  happy  union  was  the  return  to  uniformity, 
as  shown  in  the  practical  though  not  ostensible  return  to  the  English 
prayer-book  as  the  basis  of  the  revised  service-book  of  the  American 

'  Pony's  "  Hist.  Notes  and  Documents,"  pp.  406,  407. 
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church.  The  "  proposed  book."  at  once  uncatholic  and  unchnrchly, 
was  thus  aliandoncd.  It  liad  never  received  the  approval  of  the 
associated  churches  at  the  southward,  and,  in  tlie  comprehension  of 
the  New  Enghmd  element,  its  fate  was  forever  sealed. 


ILLUSTRATIVE    NOTES. 


THIS  "  Act  of  the  Clergy  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampsliire,"  than  which 
few  more  important  documents  of  our  ecclesiastical  history  exist,  was  as 
follows :  — 

"  The  good  Providence  of  Almighty  God,  the  fountain  of  all  goodness,  having 
lately  blessed  the  Protestant  Episcoi)al  Church  in  the  I'nited  States  of  America,  by 
supphnng  it  with  a  complete  and  entire  ministrj-,  and  afibi-ding  U>  many  of  her 
coimnunion  the  benefit  of  the  labors,  advice,  and  government  of  the  successors  of 

the  Apostles :  .  ,t       tt 

' '  We,  Presbyters  of  said  Church  in  the  States  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hamp- 
shire, deeply  impressed  with  the  most  lively  gratitude  to  the  Supreme  Governor 
of  the  universe,  for  his  goodness  in  this  respect,  and  with  the  most  ardent  love 
to  his  Church,  and  concern  for  the  interest  of  her  sons,  that  they  may  enjoy  all  the 
means  that  Christ,  the  Great  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  souls,  has  instituted  for  lead- 
ing His  followers  into  the  ways  of  truth  and  holiness,  and  preservmg  His  Church 
in  the  unity  of  the  spirit  and" the  bond  of  peace;  to  the  end  that  the  people  com- 
mitted to  our  respective  charges  may  enjoy  the  benefit  and  advantage  of  those 
offices,  the  administration  of  which  belongs  to  the  highest  order  of  the  Jfinistry,  and 
to  encom-age  and  promote,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  a  union  of  the  whole  Episcopal 
Church  in  these  Suites,  and  to  perfect  and  compact  this  mystical  body  of  Christ,  do 
hereby  nommate,  elect,  and  appoint,  the  Rev.  Edward  Bass,  a  Presbyter  of  said 
Church,  and  Rector  of  St.  Paul's  in  Newburjport,  to  be  our  Bishop,  :md  we  do 
promise  and  engage  to  receive  him  as  such,  when  canonically  consecrated  and 
invested  with  tlie  apostolic  office  and  powers  by  the  Right  Reverend  the  Bishops 
hereafter  named,  and  to  render  him  all  that  canonical  obedience  and  submission, 
which  by  the  laws  of  Christ,  and  the  constitution  of  our  Church,  is  due  to  so 
important  an  office. 

"  And  we  now  address  the  Right  Reverend  the  Bishops  in  the  States  of  Con- 
necticut, New  York,  and  Pennsylvania,  praying  their  united  assistance  in  conse- 
crating our  said  brother,  and  canonically  investing  him  with  the  Apostolic  office 
and  powers.  This  request  we  are  induced  to  make,  from  a  long  acquaintance  with 
him,  and  from  a  perfect  knowledge  of  his  being  possessed  with  tliat  love  of  God 
and  benevolence  to  men,  that  pietv,  learning,  and  ^ood  morals,  that  prudence  and 
discretion,  requisite  to  so  exalted"  a  station,  as  well  as  that  personal  respect  and 
attachment  of  the  communion  at  large  in  these  States,  wliich  ^vill  make  him  a  valu- 
able acquisition  to  the  Order,  and,  we  trust,  a  rich  blessing  to  the  Church. 

"  Done  at  a  meeting  of  the  Presbyters  whose  names  are  undenvritten,  held  in 
Salem,  in  the  County  of  Essex,  and  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  the  fourth 
day  of  June,  Anno  Salutis,  1789. 

"  Samuel  Parker,  Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Boston ;  T.  Fitch  Oliver,  Rector  of 
St.  Michael's  Church,  Marblehead ;  John  Cousens  Ogden,  Rector  of  Queen's  Chap- 
el, Portsmouth,  N.H.,  William  :\rontague.  Minister  of  Christ  Church,  Boston; 
Tillotson  Branson,  Assistant  Jlmister  of  Christ  Church,  Boston. 

"  A  true  copy.  Attest :  SAMUEL  PARKER."  ' 

•  Perry's  "  Reprint  of  the  Early  Journals,"  I.,  pp.  70,  71. 
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At  tlio  i^aiMc  iiiiH'tiiig  of  Picsliytei's  of  the  Church  in  Massachusetts  and  New 
Flanipshiie  lu'ld  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  excellent  Bass,  whose  recommen- 
dation to  the  episcopate  was  so  full  ami  heart}',  the  leading  spirit  in  the  assembly, 
the  Kector  of  Trinity.  Boston,  was  appointed  to  attend  the  Convention  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  "to  treat  upon  any  measures  that  may  tend  to  promote  an  union  of 
the  E])i.seopal  Church  thi-oughout  the  liiited  States  of  America,  or  that  may  prove 
advaiit;igeous  to  the  interests  of  said  Church." 


^  y^/(:x^r?Z'„  rS^>'^rtn^t?i><y6> 


BISHOP    PROVOOST  S    BUOK-PLATE. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE   PRmCIPLES   UNDERLYING   THE    GENERAL    ECCLESIAS- 
TICAL  CONSTITUTION   OF    1789. 

THE  successful  issue  of  the  war  for  independence  had  confessedly 
destroyed  the  sole  bond  of  union  existinir  between  the  various 
consregations  of  the  Church  of   England    in  America.      That 
sole   bond  ot'    union   was,  as  Bishop    "White  tells  us,     "the    result 
of  the  connection  which  they  in  conuuon  had  with  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don."^    In  the  words  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Francis  Lister  Hawks, 
"while  the  States  were  colonies,  all  were  alike  subject  in  ecclesiastical 
matters  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  London.^     They  were  con- 
sequently one,  and  but  one,  in  the  particular  of  Episcopal  authority."' 
In  this  authority  they  had  owed  a  common  allegiance.     In  the  colonies 
where  the  Church  had  been  established,  this  authority  had  l)een  prac- 
tically shown  in  the  attempted  exercise  of  the  judicial  authority  of 
the  episcopate  over  the  clergy,  in  giving  or  refusing  induction  to  bene- 
tices,  and  the  uniform  practice  of  issuing  and  in  revoking  for  cause, 
licences  to  missions  or  parishes,  as  the  case  might  be.     The  annals  of 
the  older  colonies  afford  abundant  evidences  of  the  struggle  between 
the  colonial  assemblies  and  governors  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  com- 
missaries of  the  bishops,  or,  as  in  some  cases,  the  bishops  of  London 
themselves,  for  the  exercise  of  that  branch  of  the  judicial  authority 
of  the  episcopate  which  relates  to  the  induction  of  the  clergy  into 
benefices.     In  all  cases  the  bishops  claimed  the  right  of  licensing  the 
clergy,  and,  in  general,  this  right  of  the  ordinary  was  respected.*     In 
the  colonies,  where  the  Church  was  not  established,  this  license  was  an 
indispensable  prerequisite  to  admission  to  either  a  parish  or  a  mission. 
Besides  this  exercise  of  power  by  letters  missive,  the  bishops,  as  we 
have  seen  from  time  to  time,  appointed  commissaries,  who  as  acknowl- 
edired  representatives  of  the  bishops,  respectively,  from  whom  they 
derived  their  power,  and  acting  in  their  name,  and  with  their  authority, 
held  formal  visitations  of  the  clergy  and  wardens,  instituted  investi- 
cations  as  to  the  morals  of  the  clergy,  adjudged  cases  under  the  eccle- 
siastical canons,  and  in  various  ways,  and  in  spite  of  bitter  opposition, 
made  the  authority  of  the  ordinary  a  "terror  to  evil-doers."     It  was 
this  common  dependence  upon  the  See  of  London,  shared  alike  by 
the  churches  thioughout  the  thirteen  colonies,  that  was  destroyed  by 

1  ilemoira  of  the  Churcb,  2d  cd..  p.  98.  especially  provided  that  no  minister  should  be 

^The  subject  of  the  Bishop  of    London's  preferred  to  a  benefice  "without  be  has  a ccrUfi- 

anthority  over  the  ehnrehes  and  cler-v  of  the  cate  fionj  the  Bishop  of  Loudon  of  his  bein? 

colon  e7 is  ably  heated  by  Ilu-h  Davcy  Evans,  conformable  to  the  doctrines  an,l  'I'sc-plme  of 

ill  his  "Essay  on  the  EpiscopaTe  of  the  Amcii-  the  Church  of  En;;land,  and  of  a  goo.U.fe  and 

/.V^n  Phnvr-h  '■•  nn  lOS-119  convereation."     I  ule,  amons  other  references, 

"^"  ?Con' titut'i^n  and  Ca-nons,  p.  2.  Onderdonk's  ■'Antiquities  of  the  Parish  Church. 

'  The  "Instructions"  to  the  royal  governors  Jamaica,  L.L,    p.  W. 
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the  successful  issue  of  the  struggle  for  civil  independence.  With  the 
birth  of  the  nation  there  was  felt  and  confessed  to  be  the  birth  of  a 
national  church.  The  language  of  the  preface  of  our  American 
prayer-l)ook  correctly  expresses  the  fact :  "  When  in  the  course  of 
Divine  Providence  these  American  States  became  independent  with 
respect  to  civil  government,  their  ecclesiastical  independence  was 
necessarily  included." 

The  unity  of  the  faith  had  not  been  aflected  by  this  civil  change : 
in  doctrine,  in  discipline,  in  worship,  save  in  so  far  as  the  altered 
political  relations  required  slight  modifications  of  language  in  the 
parts  of  the  service  referring  to  those  in  authority,  there  bad  been  no 
change.  The  American  churchman  was  still  baptized  into  one  body, 
—  the  church  catholic  of  Christ.  At  the  holy  table  he  knelt  to  feed 
in  his  heart  by  faith  with  thanksgiving  upon  the  same  body  broken, 
and  to  drink  the  same  blood  shed  for  him  and  for  his  salvation.  Polit- 
ical convulsions  could  not  change  the  truth  or  destroy  the  Church  of 
the  living  God.  The  unity  then  existing  between  the  American 
churches  and  the  Church  of  England,  and  between  both  alike  and  the 
catholic  Church  of  Christ  was  not,  and  could  not  be,  aflccted  hy  the 
war  of  independence. 

But  not  only  was  the  bond  of  union  existing  between  the  churches 
in  the  colonies  and  the  Bishop  of  London,  as  their  ordinary, dissolved ; 
the  union  among  themselves  was  also  destroyed.  It  could  not  be 
otherwise  since  this  connection  with  the  See  of  London  was  the  only 
bond  uniting  them,  —  the  bond  of  a  common  episcopal  jurisdiction, 
and  the  exercise  of  the  same  ecclesiastical  laws. 

We  have  seen  in  what  attitude  the  churches  in  the  several  States 
regarded  themselves  and  each  other.  In  the  language  of  Dr.  Hawks  : 
"  The  testimony  would  seem  to  leave  no  doubt  that  in  each  State  the 
Church  considered  itself  an  integral  part  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  per- 
fectly independent,  in  its  government,  of  any  and  every  branch  of  the 
Church  in  Christendom.  Such  an  opinion  would  the  more  readily  be 
adopted,  from  the  fact  that  the  several  States  considei'ed  themselves 
in  their  civil  relations,  as  independent  sovereignties,  and  as  such, 
sought  to  lind  a  bond  of  union,  lirst  in  the  articles  of  confederation, 
and  afterwards  in  the  federal  Constitution.  ]\Iany  of  those  who  were 
employed  in  laying  the  foundations  of  our  civil  polity  were  also  aiding 
by  their  councils  in  the  establishment  of  our  ecclesiastical  system;  and 
hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  there  should  be  found  not  a  few  resem- 
blances between  them."  '  Even  in  Connecticut  this  view  of  the  situa- 
tion evidently  obtained.  The  Connecticut  clergy,  at  the  very  outset, 
while  acknowledging  the  severance  of  the  former  ties  —  "that  the 
chain  which  connected  this  with  the  mother-church  is  broken ;  that 
the  American  Church  is  now  left  to  stand  in  its  own  strength,"-  and 
the  necessity  of  seeking  "  to  form  a  new  union  in  the  American  Church, 
under  proper  superiors,  since  its  union  is  now  broken  with  such 
superiors  in  the  British  Church,"  felt  itself  capable  of  reorgamzation, 

1  Constitution  and  Canons,  p.  4.  W/iiff's  Memoirs  of   the  Church,  2d    ed.,  pp. 

2  Letter  from  the  Connecticut  clergy  to  the    282-286. 
Rev.  William  White,  March  2o,  1783.  —  Bishop 
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and  only  proposed  to  defer  the  business  of  union  and  full  reconstruc- 
tion till  the  episcopate  was  obtained.  In  short,  the  action  contem- 
plated and  proposed  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  17S4,  and  the 
measures  preccdinij  this  meeting,  and  out  of  wliicli  the  meeting  itselt  was 
alone  made  possible,  prove  conclusively  that  the  Church  m  each  in- 
dependent State  of  the  federal  union,  when  organized  agreeably  to  its 
own  pleasure,  deemed  itself,  and  was  regarded  by  each  other  church 
respectively,  as  an  independent  branch  of  the  catholic  Church  of  Christ, 
lackiuf',  indeed,  a  perfect  oriranization  until  the  episcopate  was  secured, 
1)ut  competent  to  seek  that-perfecting  order,  and  to  organize  tor  this 
purpose,  and  for  such  other  purposes  as  the  present  need  seemed  to 

require.  ,       ,  ,  -  .• 

The  Convention  of  1785  comprised  clerical  and  lay  representatives 
from  the  churches  which  had  organized  in  seven  States.  It  met  in 
Philadelphia  on  the  27th  of  September  and  continued  in  session  until 
the  7tb  of  October.  Its  iirst  resolution  provided  "that  each  State 
should  have  one  vote,"  and  throushout  the  session,  in  the  appointment 
of  committees,  in  the  adoption  of  all  measures  for  organization  and 
for  securin"-  the  episcopate,  and  in  the  consideration  ot  the  proposed 
chan-es  inlhe  litur-y,  "the  Church  in  each  State," '  for  such  is  the  un- 
mistakable laniiuaire  of  the  official  record,  is  recognized.  \\  ith  the 
impoHant  measures  adopted  or  proposed  by  this  "representative  body 
of  the  o-reater  number  of  the  Episcopalians  in  these  States,"  ^  we  have 
at  present  nothing  to  do,  save  only  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the 
adoption  of  a  constitution  —not  of  "  the  Church  in  each  State,  but  ot 
"  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

This  constitution  was  drafted  by  the  Kev.  Dr.  AVhite.^  It  was 
the  out-rowth  of  the  "Fundamental  Principles"  of  1784.  which,  as 
adoptect  by  this  Convention,  "  became  a  bond  of  union;  and,  indeed, 
the  only  one  acted  under  until  the  year  1789.'' 

At  the  Convention  of  June,  1786,  "the  proposed  constitution  was 
taken  up  for  a  second  rcadinir,  and  debated  by  paragraph.  =>  ihe 
preamble  remained  unaltered.  In  the  first  section  of  the  constitution 
the  time  of  raeetins  was  changed  from  June  to  July.  In  the  second 
section  after  the  words  "ofWh  order"  the  words  "chosen  by  the 
Convention  of  each  State"  were  inserted.  Sections  third  and  fourth 
were  a<rreed  to  as  they  stood.  In  section  fifth,  the  word  general 
was  oSiitted  before  the  words  "Ecclesiastical  Constitution  and 
inserted  before  the  word  "  Convention,"  and  after  the  words  ex-officio, 
the  words  "  and  a  Bishop  shall  always  preside  in  the  General  Conven- 
tion, if  any  of  the  Episcopal  order  be  present,"  were  added.  Section 
sixth  was  amended  by  omitting  the  words  "by  the  respective  Conven- 
tions "  and  insertins:  instead  "  l)y  the  Convention  of  that  State. 

After  the  words  "  to  ordain  or  confirm  "  the  words     or  perform 
any  other  act  of  the  Episcopal  office  "  were  inserted.    The  seventh  sec- 
tion was  a<rreed  to  without  change.     In   the  eighth,  after  the  words 
"  equitable  mode  of  trial  "  there  were  added  "  and  at  every  trial  ot  a 
1  Jonrnal  of  ConvcntioT.,  1785.  p.  6.  ,      ^  /  BUhop  White's  "  Memoi.s  of  the  Chureh." 
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Bishop,  there  shall  be  one  or  more  of  the  Episcopal  Order  present: 
and  none  but  a  Bishop  shall  pronounce  sentence  of  deposition  or  degra- 
dation from  the  ministry  on  any  Clergyman,  whether  Bishop,  or  Presby- 
ter or  Deacon."  In  section  ninth  the  word  "general"  was  inserted 
before  the  word  "  desire."  In  i)lace  of  that  part  of  the  section  follow- 
ing the  words  "therefore  the"  there  was  inserted  as  follows :  "Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  and  Administration  of  the  Sacraments,  and  other 
rites  and  ceremonies,  as  revised  and  proposed  to  the  use  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  at  a  Convention  of  the  said  Church,  in 
the  States  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  and  South  Carolina,  may  be  used  by  this  Church  in 
such  of  the  States  as  have  adopted,  or  may  adopt,  the  same  in  their 
particular  Conventions,  till  further  provision  is  made  in  this  case, 
by  the  first  General  Convention  which  shall  assemble  with  sufficient 
power  to  ratify  a  Book  of  Common  Prayer  for  the  Church  in  these 
states."  In  place  of  the  tenth  section  the  following  was  inserted : 
"  No  person  shall  be  ordained  until  due  examination  had  by  the 
Bishop  and  two  Presbyters,  and  exhibiting  testimonials  of  his  moral 
conduct  for  three  years  past,  signed  by  the  minister  and  a  majority  of 
the  vestry  of  the  Church  where  he  has  last  resided  :  or  permitted  to  offi- 
ciate as  a  minister  in  this  Church  until  he  has  exhibited  his  letters  of 
ordination,  and  subscribed  the  following  declaration  :  '  I  do  believe  the 
Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  to  be  the  word  of 
God,  and  to  contain  all  things  necessary  to  salvation ;  and  I  do 
solemnly  engage  to  conform  to  the  doctrines  and  worship  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  these  United  States.'"  In  place  of 
section  eleventh  the  following  was  adopted:  "This  Constitution  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
when  ratified  by  the  Church  in  a  majority  of  States,  assembled  in 
General  Convention,  with  sufficient  power  for  the  purpose  of  such 
ratification,  shall  be  unalteral^le  by  the  Convention  of  any  particular 
State,  which  hath  been  represented  at  the  time  of  said  ratification." 

From  the  title  of  the  Constitution  the  word  "  Ecclesiastical "  was 
omitted. 

In  the  important  change  in  section  fifth  there  was  a  return  to 
the  provision  as  originally  drafted  by  Dr.  White.  This  draft,  which,  as 
we  learn  from  the  "  INIemoirs  of  the  Church,"  "provided  that  a  bishop, 
if  any  were  present  should  preside,"  was  opposed  by  one  of  the  laity, 
during  the  consideration  of  the  draft  in  sub-committee.  The  objection 
was  overruled,  but,  on  discussion  in  open  convention,  the  debate  "  pro- 
duced more  heat  than  anything  else  that  happened  during  the  session."  ^ 
With  a  view  to  conciliation,  "  the  article  passed,  with  silence  as  to  the 
point  in  question."  "It  was  considered,"  proceeds  Bishop  White,  in 
his  narrative  of  the  proceedings  of  this  session,  "that  practice  might 
settle  what  had  l)ctter  be  provided  for  by  law ;  and  that  even  such 
provision  might  be  the  result  of  a  more  anature  consideration  of 
the  subject.     The  latter  expectation  was  justified  by  the  event."  =* 

1  Bisliop  WTiite's  "  Memoirs  of  the  Church,"  Bishop  amenable  to  Laj-mcn  was  not,  I  believe, 
2il  cd.,  p.  9/.  the  custom  in  the  primitive  Church."  —  Eev.  S. 

2  "Your  ecclesiastical  Constitution  is  much  Parker  to  Eev.  Dr.  White,  Sept.  15, 1786. 
mended,  but  I  think  not  yet  quite  right.    A 
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The  addition  to  section  eight  met  in  a  measure,  and  m  advance, 
the  obiection  of  the  Eno;lish  archbishops,  that  it  was  "a  degradation 
of  the  clerical,  and  much  more  of  the  Episcopal  character.  As  the 
section  originally  stood,  it  was,  as  Bishop  White  confesses,  ccrtam  y 
exceptionable."  1  But  a  change  of  temper  had  begun  to  show  itsclt. 
"In  the  preceding  year,"  to  quote  our  best  informed  authority.  Bishop 
White  "the  points  alluded  to  were  determined  on  with  too  much 
wirmth,  and  without  investigation  proportioned  to  the  miportance 
of  the  subjects.  The  decisions  of  that  day  were  now  reversed,— 
not  to  sav  without  a  division,  but  without  even  an  opposition,  - 

At  the  ad)ourned  meeting  of  this  Convention,  held  at  Wilmington, 
Delaware,  in  October,  of  the  same  year,  the  eighth  article   ot    the 
constitution,  as  amended  at  the  meeting  in  June,  was  unanimously 
•iffirmed,  and  action  was  taken  with  respect  to  the  miportant  matter  ot 
"subscription,"  providing  an  alternate  form,  so  as  to  meet  the  case 
of  those  seekius  ordination  or  consecration  from   States  where  the 
"proposed"  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  not  adopted.     This  measure 
was  adopted  to  meet  the  case  of  the  bishop-elect  of  ^ew  )orb,  Dr. 
Provoost,  since,  as  the  State  convention  had  not  accepted  the     pro- 
posed "  lituriry,  and  the  articles  of  religion,  "the  faith  and  worship 
reco-nized  by  the  convention,"  were  not  yet  adopted  by  the  Church 
in  New  York.     The  alternative  form  of  subscription  bound  the  sub- 
scri'ber  "to  the  use  of  the  En-lish  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  except  so 
far  as  it  had  been  altered  in  consequence  of  the  civil  revolution,  until 
the  Proposed  Book  should  be  ratified."  3 

In  the  interval  between  the  meetings  of  the  Convention  at  i  hila- 
delphia  and  Wilmington,  and  the  assembling  of  the  convention  ot 
July  and  August,  1789,  the  episcopate  in  the  J^ngb^li  l;»e  had  been 
obtained.     The  Church  was  now  fully  organized  in  the  :\liddle  btates, 
as    well    as    in   New  England,  and  the   minds    of  churchmen   were 
turned  towards  the  adoption  of  measures  for  union.     The      Act  ot 
the  Cler-y  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire,  recommending  the 
Eev   Edward  Bass,  for  consecration,"  was  laid  before  the  Convention, 
but  not   until   a  "Committee,  consisting   of  one   deputy  Irom   each 
State  "  was  appointed  to  take  into  consideration  the  proposed  consti- 
tution of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  to  recommend  such 
alter  iions,  additions,  and  amendments  as  they  shall  flunk  necessary 
and  proper."     After  two  days'  deliberation,  this  committee,  through 
the  iS    Dr.  William  Smith,  "reported  a  Constitution    -     Altera 
first  and  second  readinff,  the  proposed  constitutum  was     de ba  ed     y 
paragraphs,"  and  it  was^then  "  Besolced,  that  the  first,  second    fourth, 
fifth,%iith    seventh,  and  eighth  articles  be  adopted,  and  stand  m  this 
order :    1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7  ;    that  they  be  a  rule  of  conduct  foi  tin. 
convention ;    and  that  the  remaining  articles  be  postponed  for  the 
future  consideration  of  this  convention."  5        _ 

At  the  close  of  a  week,  during  which  action  had  been  taken  pi o- 

viding  for  the  healing  of  differences  and  the  bringing  together  of  long- 

.plrry's-'HistoricalNotcsandDocumenU,"   ^    ^« P^rrr V' Kcprint  of  the  Early  Jouraals." 

•"■^"^MemoirsofthcChurcb.Zdccl.  p.117.  "    'Ibid.,  p.  72. 

'  Bishop  White's  "  Memoire,    2(1  cd.,  p.  liJ. 
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parted  men,  "  the  Conventiou  took  into  consideration  the  two  Articles 
of  the  Constitution  which  had  been  postponed,  and  which  they  amended 
and  agreed  to.  The  Constitution  was  then  ordered  to  be  engrossed, 
and  on  tlic  following  day  it  was  signed  by  Bishop  White  and  the 
deputies,  both  clerical  and  lay,  from  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia  and  South  Carolina."  The  con- 
stitution was  as  follows  :  — 

A  General  Constitution  of  the   Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Article  1.  There  shall  be  a  General  Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  tlie  United  States  of  America  on  tlio  first  Tuesday  of  Auijust,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord,  1792,  and  on  tlie  first  Tuesday  of  August  in  every  tliird  year  after- 
wards, in  such  i)lace  as  shall  be  determined  by  the  Convention;  and  special  moet- 
inn;s  may  bo  called  at  other  times,  in  the  manner  hereafter  to  be  ]3rovided  for;  and 
this  Church,  in  a  majority  of  States  which  shall  have  .adopted  this  Constitution,  shall 
be  reijrescnted,  before  they  shall  proceed  to  liusiness,  except  that  the  representation 
from  two  States  shall  be  sulEoient  to  adjourn ;  and  in  all  business  of  the  Convention 
freedom  of  debate  shall  be  allowed. 

Art.  2.  The  Church  in  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  a  representation  of  both 
the  Clergy  and  Laity,  which  representation  shall  consist  of  one  or  more  Dei)uties, 
not  exceeding  four  of  each  Order,  eliosen  by  the  Convention  of  the  .State  ;  and  on 
all  questions,  wlien  required  by  the  Clerical  or  Lay  representation  from  any  .State, 
each  Order  shall  have  one  vote ;  and  the  majority  of  suffrages  by  States  sliall  be 
conclusive  in  each  Order,  provided  such  majority  comprehend  a  majority  of  the 
States  represented  in  that  Order.  The  concurrence  of  both  Orders  shall  be  neces- 
sary to  eonstitiite  a  vote  of  the  Convention.  If  the  Convention  of  any  State  sliould 
neglect  or  decline  to  appoint  Clerical  IJci)uties,  or  if  they  should  neglect  or  decline 
to  apjioint  Lay  Deputies,  or  if  any  of  those  of  either  Order  appointed  should  neglect 
to  attend,  or  be  prevented  by  sickness  or  any  other  accident,  such  State  shall 
nevertlieloss  be  considered  as  duly  represented  by  such  Deputy  or  Deijuties  as  may 
attend,  whether  Lay  or  Clerical.  And  if,  through  the  neglect  of  the  Convention  of 
any  of  the  Churches  which  shall  h.ave  adopted  or  may  hereafter  adopt  tliis  Consti- 
tution, no  Deputies,  either  Lay  or  Clerical,  should  attend  at  any  General  Convention, 
the  Church  in  such  State  shall  nevertheless  be  bound  bj'the  acts  of  such  Convention. 

Art.  o.  The  Bishops  of  this  Chui'ch,  when  there  shall  be  three  or  more,  sh.all, 
whenever  General  Conventions  are  held,  form  a  House  of  revision ;  and  when  any 
proposed  act  shall  have  passed  in  the  General  Convention,  the  same  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  House  of  revision  for  their  concurrence.  And  if  tlie  same  sliall  be 
sent  back  to  the  Convention,  with  the  negative  or  non-concurrence  of  the  House  of 
revision,  it  sh.all  be  ag.ain  considered  in  the  General  Convention,  and  if  the  Con- 
vention shall  adhere  to  the  said  act  by  a  majority  of  three-fifths  of  their  body,  it 
shall  become  a  law  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  notwithstanding  tlie  non-concurrence 
of  the  House  of  revision  ;  and  all  .acts  of  the  Convention  shall  bo  authenticated  by 
both  Houses.  And  in  all  cases  the  House  of  Bishops  shall  signify  to  tlie  Conven- 
tion their  ajiprobation  or  disapprobation,  the  latter  with  their"  reasons  in  writing, 
within  two  days  after  the  proposed  .act  shall  have  been  reported  to  them  for  con- 
cun-ence ;  and  in  failure  thereof,  it  sh.all  have  the  operation  of  a  law.  But  until 
there  shall  be  three  or  more  Bishops,  as  aforesaid,  any  Bishop  attending  a  General 
Convention  shall  be  a  member  ex  officio,  and  shall  vote  with  the  Clerical  Deputies 
of  the  .State  to  which  he  belongs.     And  a  Bishoj)  shall  then  preside. 

Art.  4.  The  Bishop  or  Bishops  in  every  State  sh.all  be  chosen  .agreeably  to 
such  rules  as  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Convention  of  that  State.  And  every  Bishop  of 
this  Church  shall  confine  the  exercise  of  his  Episcopal  Office  to  his  proper  Diocese 
or  District,  unless  requested  to  ordain  or  confirm,  or  perform  any  other  act  of  the 
Episcopal  Office,  by  any  Church  destitute  of  a  Bishop. 

Art.  S.  a  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  any  of  the  United  States,  not  now 
represented,  may,  at  any  time  hereafter,  bo  admitted  on  acceding  to  this  Consti- 
tution. 

Art.  G.  In  eveiy  State,  the  mode  of  trying  Clergymen  shall  be  instituted  by 
the  Convention  of  the  Church  therein.     At  every  tri.al  of  a  Bishop  there  shall  be 
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one  or  more  of  the  Episcopal  Older  present ;  and  none  but  a  Bishop  shall  pronounce 
sentcnen  of  deposition  or  degradation  from  the  .Ministry  on  any  Clergyman,  whether 
Bishop,  or  Presbyter,  or  Deaiou.  .,,,„,         , 

AuT  7  No  person  shall  be  admitted  to  Holy  Orders  untd  he  shall  have  been 
examined  by  the  Bishop,  and  bv  t^vo  Presbyters,  and  shall  have  exhibited  such 
testimonials  and  otlier  requisites" as  the  Canons,  in  that  case  prondcl,  may  direct. 
Nor  shall  any  person  be  ordained  until  he  shall  have  subscnbed  the  foUowmg 
declaration :  — 

I  do  believe  the  Ilolv  Scriptures  of  the  OU  and  New  Testament  to  be  the  Word  of  God, 
and  to  contuiu  all  lbin?s  ne.-cssai  v  to  salvation ;  and  I  do  solemnly  cn^'a-c  to  conlorm  to  the  Doc- 
trines and  Worship  of  the  rroteslaut  Episcopal  Church  m  these  Lmtcd  btatcs. 

\o  person  ordained  by  a  foreiffn  Bishop  shall  be  permitted  to  officiate  as  a 
IMinister  of  this  Church  until  he  shall  h.ivc  complied  with  the  Canon  or  Canons  m 
that  case  provi.led,  and  have  also  subscribed  the  aforesaid  Declaration. 

Art  8  A  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Administration  of  the  Sacraments,  and 
other  Rites  an.l  Ceremonies  of  the  Church,  Articles  of  Kelin;ion,  and  a  lorm  and 
JIanner  of  making,  ordaining,  and  consecrating  Bishops.  Pnests  antl  Deacons, 
when  established  by  this  or  a  future  General  Convention,  shall  be  used  in  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  these  States  which  shall  have  adopted  thxs  Con- 

Art  9  This  Constitution  shall  be  unalterable,  unless  in  General  Conven- 
tion by  the  Church,  in  a  majority  of  the  States  which  may  have  adopted  the  same ; 
and  all  alterations  shall  be  'first  proposed  in  one  General  Convention,  and  made 
known  to  the  several  State  Conventions,  before  they  shall  be  finaUy  agreed  to,  or 
ratified,  in  the  ensuing  General  Convention.        ,  ,  ,  .      .  ^  ^^     o^x.   n 

In  General  Convention,  in  Christ  Church,  Philadelphia,  August  the  8th,  One 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-nine. 

Bishop  White  places  on  record  an  acknowledgment  of  the  "  con- 
viction," as  "sencraliv  prevailing,  that  the  formerly  proposed  Con- 
stitution was  Tnadeqnate  to  the 'situation"  of  the  Church.  That  no 
episcopal  pressure  was  brought  to  liear  upon  the  committee  or  the 
Convention  in  inducing  the  changes  which  appear,  is  evident  from  the 
bishop's  own  statement.  "  On  this  Inisiness  the  President  of  the  Con- 
vention met  the  committee  but  once,  and  interested  himself  very  little  ; 
bein"-  desirous  that  whatever  additional  powers  it  might  be  thought 
necessary  to  assign  to  the  l)ishops,  such  powers  should  not  be  under 
the  reproach  of  having  been  pressed  for  by  one  of  their  number,  l)ut 
be  the  result  of  due  deliberation,  and  the  free  choice  of  all  orders  of 
persons  within  the  Church,  and  given  with  a  view  to  her  good  govern- 
ment."' 

At  the  adjourned  Convention,  which  met  on  the  29th  of  September, 
and  continued  in  session  until  the  16th  of  October,  Bishop  Scalniry, 
with  clerical  deputies  representing  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and 
New  Hampshire,  were  in  attendance.  The  Convention  of  July  and 
Auo-ust  had  appointed  a  committee  to  notify  the  Bishop  of  Connecticut, 
ancf  "the  Eastern  and  other  Churches  not  included  in  this  union,'  of 
the  time  and  place  of  the  adjourned  session,  and  "to  request  their  at- 
tendance at  the  same,  for  the  good  purposes  of  union  and  general 
o-overnment."  This  committee,  consisting  of  the  Bishop  ot  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  Bev.  Drs.  AVilliam  Smith  and  Samuel  Magaw,  and  Messrs. 
Francis  Hopkinson  and  Tench  Coxe,  in  their  letter  of  invitation,^ 
assured  Bishop  Seabury  "  that  nothing  hath  been  left  unattempted 

1  Memoirs  of  the  Church,  2d  ed.,  p.  144. 
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which  was  deemed  "conducive,  either  towards  the  basis  or  super- 
structure of  an  union,  so  seemly  and  needful  in  itself,  and  so  ardently 
desired  by  all.''     The  letter  proceeded  as  follows  :  — 

By  the  second  Article  of  our  printed  Constitution  (as  now  amended),  you  will 
obsen-e  that  your  first  and  chief  difficulty  respecting  Lay  representation  is  wholly 
removed,  upon  the  good  and  wise  principles  admitted  by  you  as  well  as  by  us,  viz. : 
"That  there  may  be  a  strong  and  efficacious  union  betwixt  Churches,  where  the 
usages  are  in  some  respects  different.     It  was  long  so  in  the  different  dioceses  of 

England."  .  ,    .    .        <. 

By  the  Article  of  our  Constitution  above  mentioned,  the  admission  of  yours 
and  the  other  Eastern  Churches  is  provided  for  upon  your  own  j>rinciplcs  of  repre- 
scnlalion ;  while  our  Churches  are  not  required  to  make  any  sacrifice  of  theirs ;  it 
being  declared 

That  the  Church  in  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  a  representation  either  of 
Clergy  or  Laity,  or  of  both.  And  in  case  the  Convention  [or  Churcli]  of  any  State 
shouTd  neglect  or  decline  to  appoint  their  deputies  of  either  order,  or  if  it  should 
be  their  rule  to  appoint  only  out  of  one  order;  or  if  any  of  those  appointed  should 
neglect  to  attend,  or  be  prevented  by  sickness,  or  any  other  accident,  the  Church  in 
such  State  (district  or  diocese)  shall,  nevertlieless,  be  considered  as  duly  rep- 
resented by  such  deputy  or  deputies  as  may  attend,  of  either  order. 

Here,  then,  every  ease  is  intended  to  be  provided  for,  and  experience  will 
either  demoiisti-ate  that  an  efficacious  union  may  be  had  upon  these  principles,  or 
mutual  "-ood-will,  and  a  further  reciprocation  of  sentiments  will  eventually  lead  to 
a  more  perfect  uniformity  of  discipline  as  well  as  of  doctrine. 

(The  representation  in  those  States  where  tlie  church  appoints  clerical  deputies 
only,  or  chooses  to  be  wholly  represented  by  its  bishop,  will  be  considered  as  com- 
plete ;  and  as  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  tlie  clergy  will  ever  neglect  to  avail  them- 
selves of  their  voice  and  negative,  in  every  ecclesiastical  decision,  so  neither  can 
the  laity  complain  in  those  States  where  they  claim  no  representation,  and  still  less 
where  they  are  declared  to  have  a  voice,  and  claim  a  representation,  but  neglect  to 
avail  themselves  of  their  claim ;  which  latter  is  too  likely  to  be  the  case  in  some  of 
the  States  within  our  present  union,  where  it  is  difficult  to  procure  any  lay  repre- 
sentation, although  earnestly  solicited  by  some  of  the  clergy,  who  are  fully  sensible 
of  the  advantacres  derived  to  our  former  conventions,  from  the  wise  and  temperate 
counsels,  and  t'&c  respectable  countenance  and  assistance  of  our  lay-members.)' 

It  was  with  these  views  and  this  understanding  that  the  churches 
of  New  England  were  represented  at  the  adjourned  Convention  of  1789. 
The  Convention  listened  to  the  reading  of  Bishop  Seabury's  "Letters 
of  Consecration  to  the  holy  ofEcc  of  a  Bishop  in  this  Church, '"^  and 
immediately  in  a  committee  of  the  whole  considered  the  subject  of  the 
proposed  union.  The  Bishop  of  Connecticut  and  deputies  from  New 
Eno-land  stipulated  that  the  third  article  of  the  constitution  should  be 
"  so  modified  as  to  declare  explicitly  the  right  of  the  Bishops  when 
sitting  as  a  separate  House,  to  originate  and  propose  acts  for  the  con- 
currence of  the  other  House  of  Convention,  and  to  negative  such  acts 
proposed  by  the  other  House  as  they  may  disapprove."  The  commit- 
tee of  conference  with  the  eastern  deputies,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Dr.  William  Smith,  reported  that  the  proposed  alteration  was 
"desirable  in  itself,"  and  after  consideration  the  third  article  was 
modified  as  follows  :  — 

Art.  3.  —  The  Bishops  of  this  Church,  when  there  shall  be  three  or  more, 
shall,  whenever  General  Conventions  arc  held,  form  a  sepai-ate  House,  with  a  right 

'  From  the  orij,'inal  draft  inPcny's  "  Histori-    of  the  convention. — VideVeiry'a  "Reprint  of  tha 
cal  Notes  anil  Docuracnts,"  pp.  40.5," 406.  Early  Journals,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  93. 

'  This  is  the  language  of  the  official  journal 
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to  ori'nnate  and  propose  acts  for  the  coneunence  of  the  House  of  Deputies,  com- 
pose(fof  Clergj-  and  Laity  ;  and  when  any  proposed  act  shall  have  passed  the  House 
of  Deputies,  Uie  same  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  House  of  Bishops,  who  shall  have 
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a  neo^tive  thereupon,  imless  adhered  to  by  four-fifths  of  the  other  House :  and  all 
acts  of  the  Convention  shall  be  authenticated  by  both  Houses.  And  m  all  cases  the 
House  of  Bishops  shall  simifv  to  the  Convention  their  approbation  or  djsapproba- 
tion.  the  latter  with  their  rer,sons  in  writing,  within  three  days  after  the  proposed 
act  shall  have  been  reported  to  them  for  concun-ence  ;  and  m  tailure  thereof,  it  shall 
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have  the  operation  of  a  law.  But  until  there  shall  be  three  or  more  Bishops,  as 
aforesaid,  any  Bishop  attending  a  General  Convention  shall  be  a  member  ex-officio, 
and  shall  vote  with  the  Clerical  Deputies  of  the  Diocese  to  which  he  belongs ;  and 
a  Bishop  shall  then  preside. 

It  was  further  "Hesolved,  that  it  be  made  known  to  the  several  State 
conventions,  that  it  is  proposed  to  consider  and  determine,  in  the  next 
general  convention,  on  tlic  propriety  of  investing  the  house  of  bishops 
with  a  full  negative  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  other  house." 

This  done,  the  "General  Constitution  of  the  Church,  as  now  altered 
and  amended,"  was  "laid  before  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Seabuiy,  and  the 
Deputies  from  the  Churches  in  the  Eastern  States,  for  their  approba- 
tion and  assent." ' 

This  assent  was  given.  The  House  of  Bishops  was  at  once  con- 
stituted; Bishop  Seabury  being  the  first  "Presiding  Bishop  "  thereof 
and  of  the  American  Church. 

Bishop  White  informs  us  "  that  from  the  sentiments  expressed  in 
the  debate,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  full  negative  would 
have  been  allowed,  had  not  Mr.  Andrews,^  from  Virginia,  very  seri- 
ously, and  doubtless  very  sincerely,  expressed  his  apprehension,  that 
it  was  so  far  bej^ond  what  was  expected  by  the  Church  in  his  State, 
as  would  cause  the  measure  to  be  there  disowned."-'  In  the  compro- 
mise the  deputies  from  New  England  "  acquiesced  but  reluctantly." 
The  truth  was,  as  Bishop  White  informs  us,  that  "  they  thought  that 
the  form  of  ecclesiastical  Government  could  hardly  be  called  Episcopal 
while  such  a  matter  was  held  out  as  speculatively  possible."*  In  1808 
the  words  "  unless  adhered  to  by  four-fifths  of  the  other  House  "  were 
stricken  out.  Thus  the  episcopal  veto  was  secured.  In  the  language 
of  Dr.  liawks,  "to  Bishop  Seabury  belongs  the  merit  of  having  made 
the  Bishops  an  equal  and  co5rdinate  power  in  the  work  of  our  ecclesi- 
astical legislation.  Instead  of  a  mere  council  of  revision,  he  made  the 
bishops  a  senate,  or  upper  house,  holding  their  places  for  life ;  thus 
most  effectually  upholding,  as  was  proper,  the  dignity  and  respecta- 
bility of  the  Bishops,  giving  more  stability  to  the  legislation  of  the 
great  council  of  the  Church  and  guarding  against  the  dangers  of  enact- 
ments, made  hastily  under  temporary  excitement."  ^ 

J  PeiTj-'s  "  Historical  Notes  and  Documents,"  fcssor  in  the  College  of  William  and  Mary  at 

p.  41S.  Williamsliurij,  Va. 

^  Mr.  Robert  Andrews,   recorded  as  a  lay  °  Memoirs  of  the  Church,  p.  146. 

deputy  to  the  Convention  of  1789,  was  a  secular-  *  Ibid. 

ized  priest  of  the  Church,  who,  on  discontinuing:  *  Constitution  and  Canons,  p.  24. 

the  ministiy,  had  pursued  the  vocation  of  a  Pro- 
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ILLUSTRATIVE  XOTE. 

THE  constitution  of  1785,  which  we  give  as  a  part  of  the  history  of  our  organiza- 
tion, "  stood  on  recommendation  only,"  and  reads  as  follows  :  — 

A  General  Ecclesiastical  Constitution  of  the  Protestant  Epis'  Church  in  the 

U'-  States^o^^  in  thT'course  of  Divine  Providence,  the  Protestant  Epis'  Church  ini 
the  United  .States  of  America,  is  become  independent  of  all  foreign  Authority  cml 
&  ec'^^lcs'^j'Sbcjil  .^_^^^  ^^  ^  meeting  of  Clerical  &  Lay  Deputies  of  the  s^  Church  in 
sundi^-of  the  said  States;  viz.,  in  the  States  of  Massuclmsets.  Uhodc  sand  Con- 
necticut, N.  York,  N.  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware  &  .Maryland,  held  m  the  t  ity 
of  X   York  on  Uie  C  &  7"  davs  of  October  in  the  year  ot  our  Lord  1/64,  it  was 


vention  to  be  nelcl  in  tne  City  of  Philadelphia  on  the  Tuesday  „..„.„-.-  -  -----  -- 

St  ]Slichacl  in  this  present  year,  in  order  to  unite  in  a  constitution  of  Lcclesuistical 
Government,  agicably  to  certain  fundamental  Principles,  expressed  in  the  s  recom- 
mendation &  proposal.  ,  ,.       p  1    /~.i„_:„„i  «, 

And  where;is  in  consequence  of  the  s^  recommendation  &  proposal,  Clerical  & 
Lay  Deputies  have  been  duly  appointed  from  y'  said  Church  in  y'  States  of  N  .York, 
N    Jersey.  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  \  irgima  &  S.  Carolina: 

The  said  Deputies  being  now  assembled,  takmg  into  Consideration  j"  im- 
portance of  maintaining  imiformity  in  Doctrine,  Discipline  &  worship  m  y  s 
Church  do  hereby  determine  and  declare : 

1 "  That  there  '^hall  be  a  general  Convention  of  the  Protestant  Ep'  Church  in 
v'U*  States  of  America;  which  shall  be  held  in  y"  City  of  Philadelphia  on  y'  3 
Tuesday  in  June  in  V  year  of  our  Lord  1 780,  &  for  ever  alter  once  in  Three  years  on 
the  3^  Tuesday  of  June  in  such  Place  as  shall  be  detenuined  by  s^  Convention,  And 
special  Meetings  may  be  held  at  such  other  times  and  in  such  place  as  will  be  here- 
after provided  for;  and  y'  Church  in  a  Jlajority  of  y-  States  aforesaid  shall  be 
represented,  before  they  proceed  to  Business;  except  that  y  representation  of  this 
Church  from  2  States  shall  be  sufficient  to  adjourn ;  and  in  all  business  of  Uie  Con- 
vention freedom  of  debate  shall  be  allowed.  ^  _,  ^,       ,    . 

">"  There  ^hall  be  a  representation  of  both  Clergy  &  Laity  of  y*  Church  in 
each  State,  which  shall  consist  of  One  or  more  Deputies  not  exceeding  4  of  each 
Order,  and  in  all  questions  y'  said  Chiu-ch  in  each  State  shall  have  one  Vote,  &  a 
majority  of  Suffrages  shall  be  conclusive.  j,  _.   o  t      t 

S"  The  Book  of  common  prayer  &  admimstration  of  y  Sacraments,  & 
other  Rites  &  Ceremonies  of  y'  Church,  accorcUng  to  the  use  of  y'  Chm-ch  ol  Eng- 
land shall  be  continueil  to  be  used  by  this  Church,  as  y"  same  is  altei-ed  by  this 
Convention,  in  a  certain  instrument  of  writing  passed  by  this  authority  intitled 
••  Alterations  of  y"  Liturgy  of  y  P.  K.  C.  in  y  U.  S.  of  America;  in  order  to  render 
the  same  conformable  to^••  A°  Revol"  &  y  Const"  of  y  respective  States. 

r"  In  every  State  where  there  shall  be  a  Bj)  duly  consecrated,  and  settled ; 
and  who  shall  have  acceded  to  y  Articles  of  this  general  Ecclesiastical  Constitution, 
He  shall  be  considered  as  a  Member  of  y'  Convention  ex  oflicio. 

5"  The  Bp  or  Bps  in  every  State  shall  be  chosen  agreeably  to  such  Rules,  as 
shall  be' fixed  by  the  respective  Conventions:  and  every  £p  ot  this  Church  shall 
confine  y  exercise  of  his  Epis'  Office  to  his  proper  Jiirischction ;  unless  requested  to 
ordain  or  confirm  by  any  Church  destitute  of  a  Bishop. 

C^  Any  Pro'  Episc'  Church  in  any  of  y  United  States  not  now  represented, 
may  at  any  time  hereafter  be  admitted,  on  acceding  to  y  Articles  of  this  Union. 

7"  "Even-  Clerorman,  whether  Bp,  Presb'  or  D°  shall  be  amenable  to  j  au- 
thority of  y  ConventiSn  in  y  State  to  which  he  belongs,  so  far  as  relates  to  suspen- 
sion or  removal  from  Office;  and  y  Convention  in  each  State  shall  institute  rules 
for  their  conduct  &;  an  equitable  mode  of  tn;il.  ,, .    ^  .•       „,„,.„ 

8"     In  y  said  Church  in  every  State  represented  in  this  Convention,  there 
shall  be'a  Convention  consisting  of  y  Clergy  &  Lay  Deputies  of  y  Congicgations.  ^ 
9"      \nd  whereas  it  is  represented  to  this  Convention  to  be  y  choice  ot  j 
Prof  Ep'  Church  in  these  States ;  that  there  may  be  further  Alterations  of  the  Liturg>', 
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than  such  as  are  made  necessary  by  y*  American  Uevolution :  therefore  the  Book 
of  common  Prayur  >!>:  Administration  of  the  Sacraments,  and  the  Kites  &  Ceremonies 
of  y'  Church,  according  to  y"  use  of  the  Church  of  JCugland,  as  altered  by  an  Instru- 
ment of  writing,  pass''  under  y  Authority  of  this  Convention,  intitled  Altera- 
tions in  y'  Book  of  C.  P  &  Adm"  of  j'"  Sac'!  &  other  11.  &  C.  of  y'  Ch.  according  to 
y"  use  of  y"  Ch.  of  E.  proposed  &  recommended  to  y*  P.  E.  C.  in  y*  U.  S.  of  A. 
shall  be  used  in  tliis  Church;  when  y"  same  shall  have  been  ratified  by  y*  Conven- 
tions, which  have  respectively  sent  Deputies  to  this  General  Convention. 

10".  No  person  shall  be  ordained,  or  permitted  to  officiate  as  a  Minister  in  this 
Church,  until  lie  sliall  have  subscribed  tlie  following  declaration  :  "  I  do  believe 
the  Holy  Scriptures  of  y"  Old  &  New  Testament  to  be  the  word  of  (iod  and  to  con- 
tiiin  all  things  necessary  to  salvation;  and  1  do  solemnly  engage  to  conlbrm  to  the 
Doctrines  &  worsliip  of  the  Protest'  Episc'  Church  as  settled  &  determined  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  administration  of  y'  Sacraments  set  forth  by  tlie 
General  Convention  of  the  Prof  Episc'  Church  in  tliese  United  States."  ' 

11"".  This  General  ICcclesiastical  Constitution,  when  ratified  by  y"  Church  in 
y°  Different  States,  shall  be  considered  as  fundamental  &  unalterable  by  y'  Conven- 
tion of  y*  Church  in  any  State. 

•  From  the  original  MS.  preserved  among  the  archives  of  the  General  Convention. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  PRAYER-BOOK  AS  "PROPOSED"   AND  FINALLY- 
PRESCRIBED. 


A 


T  the  opening  of  the  war  for  American  independence  the  clergy 
of  the  Church  of  England,  who  sympatliized  with  the  popular 
cause,  readily  conformed  to  the  requirements  of  the  provincial 
assemblies,'  or  the  recommendations  of  their  own  vestries,^  and  omitted 
from  the  service  all  mention  of  the  temporal  authority  of  the  mother- 
land. The  further  prosecution  of  the  struggle  drove  the  clergy,  who 
found  compliance  with  the  acts  of  Congress  and  the  State  loojislatures 
incompatible  with  their  convictions  of  duty,  within  tlie  British  lines, 
leaving  their  parishes  destitute  of  clerical  ministrations,  and  exposing 
their  cliurches  to  the  outra<:es  of  those  who  failed  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  Emrlish  Church  and  the  obnoxious  measures  of  the  crown. 
The  issue  of  "the  war,  involving,  as  it  did,  the  independence  of  the 
Colonial  Church,^  gave  opportunity  for  the  revision  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer ;  changes  in  which  were  now  necessary,  in  consequence 
of  the  altered  relations' of  Church  and  State. 

Slowly,  and  MJth  evident  reluctance,  did  the  ministers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  betake  themselves,  on  the  return  of  peace,  to  the 
task  thus  imposed  upon  them.  At  the  North,  the  clergy  of  Connect- 
icut had  bent  their  euersies,  from  the  moment  that  the  issue  of  the 
strife  was  no  longer  doubtful,  towards  securing  the  episcopate.  Until 
they  had  a  bishop,  they  deemed  themselves  incompetent  to  elfect  an 
ecclesiastical  organization,  or  to  attempt  a  revision  of  the  liturgy.  In 
this  unwillincrness  to  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  these  matters,  the 
cler<'-vthrou<HioutNewEn£land,5and  not  a  few  in  New  York,^  and 
New  Jersey,'-'  svmpathizedT  Even  at  the  South  this  feeling  obtained 
at  the  first  In  Yirfinia,  on  the  dav  following  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, the  State  Convention  "  dtered  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
to  accommodate  it  to  the  change  in  affairs,"  »  and  by  subsequent  legis- 
lative enactments  restrained  tlie  clergy  from  consenting  directly  or  m- 

•  Bishop   White    earnesUy    advocated    this         ;^J^^\^"'^T-''"-'''11?,?"T.TT'^^27°'^ 
course.- iK™o.>.,/M.  J'rot.  Ep.  Ckurck,  2a  of  the^Ch-;^:■J  ConuecJ.c.^^^^  ^^^./'joL^li,-... 

''^ -' jT>-irk-pr"afterwaTd3   Bishop  of  Massachu-   Vol.  III.,  pp.  64-G6,  lOo.  .„     .. 

setts,  Lu^h^the  acMce  of  his  vLtry.  and  acted  «  Unpublished  con-espondenee  of  the  fme  m 

SJr";nfi^rro3'  ''-'^''- "''-  ,,.:^:^tJ:^^s^tJ^:^^^ 

'*^M'Wi,CDia'^^r;e  course  of  Divine  Providence,   Sns  "  VoL  I..  "  Vi-frinia."  p.  f  «•    ""ff-"-- 1" 
these  A mcricin  States  became  independent  with   his  "  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  the  Prot.  Ep.  Ch^ 
rcspeet  to  dvll  government,  their  ccclesixslical   the  U.  S.,"  p.  31,  g.vcs  the  part.cula.-s  of  these 
independence  was  necessaiily  included."—  Pre/-   changes. 
ace  to  the  American  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
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directly  to  any  alterations  in  the  order,  government,  doctrine,  or 
worship  of  the  Church.'  JNlaryland  pursued  the  same  conservative 
course,-  and  it  was  not  till  later  in  the  progress  of  the  war  that  the 
State,  not  the  clergj%  attempted  l)y  civil  legislation  to  effect  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Church  and  the  appointment  of  persons  to  exercise 
episcopal  functions.^  To  such  an  extent  did  these  scruples  oljtain,  that 
at  the  informal  Convention  of  1784,  in  which  the  churches  in  Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
s^'lvania,  Delaware,  and  Maryland  were  respectively  represented,  it 
was  recommended  as  a  "fundamental  principle"  of  organization  for  the 
"Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America" — 

That  the  said  Church  shall  maintain  the  docti-incs  of  the  Gospel  as  now  held 
by  the  Chuirh  of  England,  and  shall  adhere  to  the  Lituroy  of  the  said  Church  as  far 
as  shall  be  consistent  with  the  American  Revolution,  and  the  constitutions  of  the 
respective  States.* 

The  May  following,  the  Convention  of  Virginia,  untrammelled  by 
the  "fundamental  principles"  of  this  preliminary  gathering,  in. which 
it  was  not  ofEcially  represented,  gave  but  a  linaitcd  sanction  to  a  review 
of  the  Prayer-book  in  its  instructions  to  its  delegates  to  the  General 
Convention  of  1785  ;^  and  accompanied  this  resolution  with  a  require- 
ment of  the  use,  until  further  order,  of  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of 
England,  "with  such  alterations  as  the  American  Revolution  has 
rendered  necessary."^ 

Bishop  White  assures  us,  with  reference  to  the  Convention  of 
1785,  that  "when  the  members  tirst  came  together,  very  few  —  or 
rather,  it  is  believed,  none  of  them  —  entertained  thoughts  of  altering 
the  Liturgy  any  further  than  to  accommodate  it  to  the  Revolution."^ 
It  would  appear,  however,  from  an  examination  of  the  manuscript  au- 
thorities of  tliis  period,*  that  as  the  time  for  the  assembling  of  this 
Convention  drew  near,  the  minds  of  jirominent  clergymen  and  laymen 
of  the  Church  in  the  Middle  and  Southern  States  turned  gradually  in 
favor  of  a  thorough  revision  of  the  Prayer-book  ;  and  thus  occasioned 
that  unanimity  of  sentiment  and  rapidity  of  action  so  noticeable  in  the 
preparation  and  acceptance  of  the  alterations  proposed  at  this  session. 

Pleasures  had  transpired  since  the  informal  meeting  in  New  York 
that,  doubtless,  had  an  influence  in  bringing  about  this  change  of 

'Folio  " Broadskle "  Proceedings  of  the  *  "BrotnUklc"  Proceedings.  This  was  the 
Preliminaiy  Convention  of  Clei-jrymen  and  Lay  foui-th  "  fundamental  piinciple^" 
Deputies  of  the  Prot.  Ep.  Ch.  in  the  U.  S.  of  '  The  lanffuase  of  this  "  insti'uction  "  is  as 
America,  held  in  New  York,  October  Cth  and  7th,  follows;  "Should  a  chansc  in  the  liturgy  he 
17S4.  Uut  one  or  two  copies  of  this  document  proposed,  let  it  be  made  with  caution.  And  in 
still  exist.  It  was  reprinted  from  an  original  copy  that  case  let  the  alterations  be  few,  and  the  style 
preserved  among  the  archives  of  the  General  of  prayer  continue  as  agreeable  as  may  b3  to  the 
Convention  among  the  notes  appended  to  Perry's  essential  characteristics  of  our  persuasion.  "  In 
"  Reprint  of  the  Early  Journals,"  Vol.  ill.,  pp.  common  with  the  churches  of  Massachusetts, 
3-. t;  and  in  "A  Handbook  of  the  General  Con-  Now  Hampshire,  and  Rliode  Island,  the  Con- 
vention," 1785-1880,  by  the  same  author.  Afac-  vention  expressed  itself  not  anxions  to  retain 
«mi7e  has  I)een  issued  among  the  papers  of  "The  any  other  than  that  which  is  commonly  called 
Historical  Club,"  IS7-1-1S79.  the   Apostles'  Croad.— Journal  of  a  Convention 

^  Hawks'    "  Ecclesiastical     Contributions,"  of  the  Chrqy  and  Laiiij  of  the  Prot.  Ep.  Ch.  of 

Vol.  II.,  "  Man'land,"  p.  284.  Virginia,  May,  1785,  p.  l-i. 

'White's  "Memoirs  of  the  Prot.  Ep.  Ch.,"  2d  "Ibid.,  p."  17. 

ed.,   p.  92.     Hawks'   "  Ecclesiastical  Contribn-  '  Memoirs  of  the  Church,  2d  ed.,  p.  102. 

tions,^'  Vol.  11.,  "  Maryland,"  p.  290.  b  Reprint  of  the  Early  Journals,  Vol.  iii.,  pp. 

105-109. 
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views.  Connecticut  had  succeeded  in  her  effort  for  the  episcopate, 
and  Samuel  Scal)ury,  D.D.,  the  tirst  American  bishop,  had  Ijcen  joy- 
fully welcomed  1)y  the  clergy  of  that  State,  and  was  already  received 
in  his  episcopal  character  throughout  New  England.  At  the  tirst 
convocation  of  his  clergy,  held  at  Jliddletown,  August  3d  and  4th, 
1785,  the  bishop,  together  with  the  Kcv.  Samuel  Parker,  afterwards 
second  Bishop  of  Massachusetts,  the  Eev.  Benjamin  Moore,  after- 
wards second  Bishop  of  New  York,  and  the  Rev.  Abraham  Janis, 
afterwards  second  Bishop  of  Connecticut,  gave  careful  attention  to  this 
subject  of  alterations  ;  ^  but  their  action  was  confined  to  the  changes 
necessary  to  accommodate  the  Liturgy  to  the  civil  constitution  of  the 
State.  "Should  more  be  done,"  writes  Bishoj)  Scal>ury  to  Dr.  White, 
in  reviewing  the  action  of  the  convocation,  "  it  must  l)e  a  work  of 
time,  and  great  delil^eration.''^  At  a  convention  of  the  churches  of 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and  Rhode  Island,  held  the  follow- 
ing month,  the  omissions  and  alterations  agreed  upon  at  INIiddletown 
were  recommended  to  the  churches  in  these  States,  and  further 
changes  were  proposed,  the  use  of  which  was  postponed  till  there 
should  be  definite  action  on  the  subject  at  the  Connecticut  convoca- 
tion, appointed  to  meet  at  New  Haven,  and  the  General  Convention  in 
Philadelphia.'  These  proposed  changes,*  man}-  of  which  were  finally 
incorporated  into  the  American  Book  of  Common  Praver,  were 
received  with  disfavor  by  Bishop  Seabury  and  his  clergj-,*  and  were 
never  formally  adopted  by  the  churches  to  which  they  were  recom- 
mended. In  Connecticut  it  was  found  that  the  laity  were  averse  to 
any  alterations,  and  though  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
"Concordate"  entered  into  with  the  bishops  of  the  Scottish  Church 
at  the  time  of  his  consecration.  Bishop  Seabury  published  an  edition 
of  the  Scottish  Communion  OiSce,  and  recommended  it  to  the 
churches  of  Connecticut,  it  was  not  deemed  wise  to  enforce  its  use,® 
and  by  general  consent  the  whole  subject  was  suffered  to  wait  a  more 
fitting  time. 

In   the   midst    of  these  discussions  the    first  American  Liturgy 
appeared,  the  production  of  no  Convention,  clerical  or  lay,  but  issued 

•  Docnmcntarv  History,  "  Connecticut,"  ii.,  of  Conventions,  Mass.,  1784-1828,  pp.  10-14.    Re- 

p.  263. — Notes  to'Seprint  of  Early  Journals,  print  of  t/te  £arl)j  Journals,  m.,  y>p.'90,  93-98. 

in.,  p.  248.  t  Documentaiy  lIlstoiT  of  Connecticut,  ii., 

'  Documentarj-  Ilistory,  "  Connecticut,"  n.,  pp.  287-288. 

p.  282.  0  The  title  of  this  r.ire  ti-act  is  as  follows : 

'  Journals  of  the  Conventions  of  the  Prot.  "  The  Commiinion-OiEcc,  or  Order  for  the  Ad- 

Epis.  Ch.  in  the  Diocese  of  Massachusetts,  1784-  ministration  of  the  IIolv  IJucharist  or  Supper  of 

1828,  pp.  8-13.     Vide,  also,  Pcny's  "  Reprint  of  the  Lord.    AVith  Private  Devotions.     Kccora- 

the  Early  .Journals,"  iii.,  p.  293.  mended  to  the  Episcopal  Con^ro^'alions  in  Con- 

♦  Tfiese  changes,  in  most  respects  identical  necticut,  by  the   Right  Reverend  Bishop  Sea- 

with  those  subsequently  contained  in  the  **  Pro-  bury.    New   London:     Piintcd    by  T.   Green, 

posed  Book,"  comprise  an  alteration  of  the    Te  M  DCC  Lxsxn."    12mo.    23  pp." 

Deum;  the  omission  of  the  descent  into  hell  in  A  reprint  of  this  tract  is  appended  to  Perry's 

the  Apostles'  Creed ;  the  disuse  of  the  Athana-  *'  Historical  Xotcs  and  Documents  illustratinir 

sian  Creed,  and  the  discretionary  use  of  the  Xi-  the  or^'anization  of  the  Prot.  Epis.  Church ;  "  the 

cenc;  the  omission  of  the  "Shorter  Litany,"  concludinsvolume  of  the  reprinted  journals,  iii., 

and  the  Lord's  Prayer  at  the  bcfnnnin};  of  the  pp.  437-447.    A  facsimile  reprint,  witli  an  liis- 

Commuiiion  Service ;  the  use  of  the  Cloria  Patri  torical  Sketch  and  Notes,  was  issued  by  Professor 

only  at  the  end  of  the  Psalms;  ihe  admission  of  Samuel    Hart,    of   Trinity    College,    Harlfonl, 

parents  as  sponsors;  the  omission  of  the  si^n  of  Conn.,  in  1874,  and  is  an  exhaustive  treatment 

the  Cross  in  Baptism  when  desired;  changes  in  of  the  subject.    A  second  edition  of  this  valuable 

the  Buiial  and  Maniasc  Services ;  and  a  number  reprint  has  subsequently  appeared. 
of  verbal  alterations  of  less  moment.  —  Journals 
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"for  tliG  use  of  the  first  episcopal  church  in  Boston."^  This  book, 
publicly  denounced  by  Parker,  and  the  other  Massachusetts  clergy, 
as  heretical,-  was  the  result  of  the  loss  of  the  churchly  element  from 
the  parish  by  tlie  withdrawal  of  the  loyalist  proprietors  from  Boston, 
and  the  sul)stitution  in  their  place,  during  the  war,  aud  while  the 
cha[)el  was  in  other  hands,  of  men  of  unsound  views  and  unepiscopal 
training.  The  defection  of  this  parish,  if  such  it  can  be  considered, 
had  no  imitators.  The  Prayer-book,  thus  "Socinianized,"  only  served 
to  strengthen  the  prejudice  at  the  North  against  hasty  alterations  and 
innovations. 

The  Convention  of  1785,  at  the  very  outset,  assigned  to  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  report  the  alterations  contemplated  by  the  fourth 
"fundamental  principle,"  the  consideration  of  "such  further  altera- 
tions in  the  Liturgy  as  it  may  be  advisalile  for  this  Convention  to 
recommend  to  the  consideration  of  the  Church  here  represented."' 
This  committee  consisted  of  the  Eev.  Samuel  Provoost,  subsequently 
bishop,  and  the  Hon.  James  Duane,  of  New  York  ;  the  Eev.  Abraham 
Beach,  and  Patrick  Dennis,  Esq.,  of  New  Jersey;  the  Eev.  William 
White,  D.D.,  afterwards  bishop,  and  Eichard  Peters,  Esq.,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  the  Eev.  Charles  Henry  Wharton,  D.D. ,  and  James  Sykes,  Esq. , 
of  Delaware;  the  Eev.  William  Smith,  D.D.,  bishop-elect,  and  Dr. 
Thomas  Craddock,  of  Maryland;  the  Eev.  David  GrifSth,  subse- 
quently bishop-elect,  and  John  Page,  Esq.,  of  Virginia;  the  Eev. 
Henry  Purcell,  D.D.,  and  the  Hon.  Jacob  Eead,  of  South  Carolina.* 
Little  appears  on  the  pages  of  the  journal  of  this  Convention  to 
mark  the  progress  of  the  discussions  with  reference  to  these  altera- 
tions ;  and  the  story  of  their  preparation  and  adoption  can  only  be 
gathered  from  the  brief  recollections  of  Bishop  White,*  and  incidental 
allusions  occurring  in  the  unpublished  correspondence  of  the  time. 
As  the  result  of  the  action  of  the  Convention,  certain  alterations, 
rendered  necessary  by  the  issue  of  the  war,  ^vere  "  approved  of  and 
ratified."®  Further  changes,  comprising  a  thorough  review  of  the 
Liturgy    and    Articles    of   Eeligion    were    "proposed    aud    recom- 

'  Procter's  "  History  of  the  Book  of  Common  those  who  call  themselves  the  Jisciples  of  Jesus 

Prayer,"  p.  1G4.     The   heretical  nature   of  this  CaniST. 

Liturjry  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  "  In  compilinjr  this  Liturgy  great  assistance 
extracts  from  the  Preface  :  "  The  Liturgy,  con-  hath  been  derived  from  the  judicious  correc- 
tained  in  this  volume,  is  such,  that  no  Chi-istian,  tions  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Lindsey  ;  who  bath 
it  is  supposed,  can  take  ofl'ence  at,  or  ilnd  his  reformed  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  accord- 
conscience  wouudcd  in  repeating.  Tlie  Trini-  ing  to  tlie  plan  of  the  truly  pious  and  justly 
tariaa,theUnitariau,theCalvinist,  the  Arminian,  celebrated  Doctor  Samuel  Clarke.  Several  of 
will  read  nothing  in  it  which  can  give  him  any  Mr.  Lindsey's  amendments  are  adopted  entire, 
reasonable  umbrage.  GoD  is  the  sole  object  of  The  alterations  which  are  taken  from  him,  and 
worship  in  these  prayers;  and  iis  no  man  can  the  others  which  are  made,  evcepting  the  pr.ayers 
come  to  God,  but  by  the  one  Mediator,  jEsns  for  Congress  and  the  General  Court,  are  none  of 
CnuiST,  every  petition  is  here  offered  in  his  them  novelties;  for  they  have  been  proposed 
name,  in  obedience  to  his  positive  command,  and  justified  by  some  of  the  first  divines  of  the 
The  Gloria  Pcifri,  made  and  introduced  into  the  Church  of  England." 

I.,iturgy  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  by  the  decree  -  Greenwood's  "  History  of  King's  Chapel," 

of  Pope  Damasus,  toward  the  latter  part  of  the  pp.  197,  19S. 

fourth  century,  and  adopted  into  the  Book  of  » Journal  of  a  Convention,  etc.,  1785,  p.  6. 

Common  Prayer,  is  not  in  this  Liturgy.    Instead  Vide,  also,  Periy's  "  Reprint  of  the  Early  Jour- 

of  that    doxology,    dovologies  from"  the    pure  nals,"  I.,  p.  18. 

Word  of  God  are  introduced.     It  is  not  our  wish  *  Journal  of  a  Convention,  etc.,  1785,  p.  6. 

to  make  proselytes  to  any  particular  system  or  — Petnfs  lieprint,  I.,  p.  18. 
opinions  of  any  particular  sect  of   Christians.  ^  Memoirs,  pp.  10*2-107. 

Our  earnest  desire  is  to  live  in  brotherly  love  °  Journal  of  a  Convention,  etx;.,  1785,  p.  12. 

and  peace  with   all  men,  and    especially  with  —  Perry's  Reprint,  i.,  p.  23. 
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mended" '  for  adoption  at  a  subsequent  Convention.  These  altera- 
tions, prepared  hy  a  subdivision  of  the  committee  on  the  changes  in 
the  Prayer-book,  were  presented  to  the  Convention  without  i-ccon- 
sideration  by  the  whole  committee;  and  even  in  Convention  "there 
were  but  few  points  canvassed  with  any  material  ditierence  of  opin- 
ion."^ They  were  mainly  the  work  of  the  Kev.  Dr.  William  Smith,^ 
■who  received  the  thanks  of  the  Convention  for  the  assistance  he  had 
rendered  in  perfecting  the  business  before  them,  and  to  whom,  with 
the  Rev.  Drs.  "White  and  Wharton,  the  duty  of  puljlishing  the  "  Pro- 
posed Book  "  was  assigned.  At  the  close  of  the  session  Dr.  Smith 
preached  by  request  a  sermon  suited  to  the  occasion  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  new  service,  in  which  he  alludes  to  the  work  of  the 
Convention  as  that 

"  Of  taking  up  our  Liturgy  or  Public  Service  where  our  former  venerable  Re- 
formers had  been  obliged  to  leave  it ;  and  of  proposing  to  the  eliurch  at  large,  such 
further  alterations  and  improvements  as  the  length  of  time,  the  progress  in  man- 
nei-s  and  civilization,  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  charity  and  toleration  .among  all 
Christian  denominations,  and  other  circumstances  (some  of  them  peculiar  to  our 
situation  among  the  highways  and  hedges  of  this  new  world)  seem  to  have  ren- 
dered absolutely  necessarj'."  * 

Authoritv  was  given  to  the  committee  of  publication  to  prepare 
"a  proper  preface  or  address,  setting  forth  the  reason  and  expediency 
of  the  alterations."*  Liberty  was  granted  them  "  to  make  vcrl)al  and 
grammatical  corrections  ;  but  in  such  manner,  that  nothing  in  form  or 
substance  be  altered,"  «  and  they  were  further  "authorized  to  publish, 
with  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  such  of  the  reading  and  singing 
psalms,  and  such  a  Kalendar  of  proper  lessons  for  the  different 
Sundays  and  Holydays  throughout  the  year  as  they  'should  think 
proper.'"' 

With  these  powers  the  committee  set  about  their  work.  Dr. 
White,  the  chairman  at  Philadelphia,  Dr.  Smith  at  his  college  and  par- 
ish in  JNIarylaud,  and  Dr.  "\Aliartou  by  an  occasional  communication  and 
by  visit,  now  and  then,  to  his  colleagues,  wereall  engaged  and  interested 
in  the  task.  The  result  of  their  labors  appeared  the  following  spring, 
and  has  always  been  known  as  the  "  Proposed  Book,"  published  in 
Philadelphia  in  1786.  It  was  reprinted  in  London  in  1789,  and  sub- 
sequently formed  a  volume  of  the  "  Rcliquire  Liturgica\"  edited  by  the 
Rev.  Peter  Hall,  M.A.  From  its  rarity  and  the  circumstances  of 
its  preparation,  exhibiting,  as  it  does,  the  peculiar  views  of  those  who 
were  among  the  foremost  of  our  clergy  and  laitj-  at  the  period  of  the 
church's  organization,  and  presented  by  them  to  the  archbishops  and 
bishops  of  the  mother-church  in  connection  with  the  request  for  the 

'  Journal,  etc.,  pp.  12, 13.  —  Pern/a  Reprint,  trocluction  of  the  Litiirjry  and  Pnblie  Service  of 

I.,  p.  24.  the  said  Church,  as  altered  ami  recommended  to 

=  Bishop  Wliitc's  Memoirs,  2d  ed.,  p.  103.  future  Use,  by   the  Convention.    By  WiUi.im 

=>  Ibid.,  pp.  104-lOG.  Smitli,  D.D.,  Principal  of  WasUinjrton  College, 

*  A  Sermon   preached  in   Christ   Church,  and  Rector  of  Chester  Parish,  in  Uic  St.ite  of 

Philatlclphia,    on    Friday,    October   7th,    1785,  Maryland,  p.  25.  ,    „      . 

before  the  General  Convention  of  thcProt.  Epis.  '  Journal,  1785,  p.  17.—  Pemj  a  Eepnnt,  I., 

Ch.,  in  the  States  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  p.  28. 

Pennsylvania,    Delaware,    MaiTland,    Vir^rinia  "  Pad. 

snd  South  Carolina.    On  occasion  of  the  (ii-st  In-  '  Ibid. 
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episcopal  succcession,  it  cannot  fail  to  receive  attentive  study  as  a  most 
important  document  of  our  ecclesiastical  history,  both  in  respect  to  litur- 
gies and  doctrines.  We  give  from  the  original  manuscripts,  still  pre- 
served among  the  archives  of  the  General  Convention  and  in  the  keeping 
of  the  writer,  these  important  alterations,  noting  the  further  changes 
made  in  the  work  of  the  committee  of  the  Convention  by  the  com- 
mittee of  publication  in  their  revision  of  the  same  :  — 

Alterations  agreed  upon  and  confirmed  in  Convention  for  rendering  the  Liturgy  con- 
formable to  the  Principles  of  the  American  lievoliition,  and  the  Constitutions  of 
the  several  Slates. 

1.  That  ill  the  suffrages  after  the  Creed,  instead  of  0  Lord,  save  the  King,  be 
said,  O  Lord,  bless  and i)rescrve  these  United  States. 

2.  That  the  Prayer  for  the  Royal  Family  In  Morning  and  Evening  Service  be 
omitted. 

3.  That,  in  the  Litany,  the  15th,  IGth,  17th  and  18th  petitions  be  omitted,  and 
that  instead  of  the  20th  and  21st  petitions,  be  substituted  the  following:  That  it 
may  please  thee  to  endue  the  Congress  of  these  United  States,  and  all  others  in  aii- 
thoritij,  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial,  with  grace,  wisdom,  and  understanding 
to  execute  justice  and  to  maintain  truth. 

4.  That  when  the  Litany  is  not  said,  the  Pi-ayer  for  the  High  Court  of  Parlia- 
ment be  thus  altered :  Most  Gracious  God.  we  humbly  beseech  thee,  as  for  these 
United  States  in  general,  so  especially  for  their  Delegates  in  Congress,  that  thou 
wouldest  be  pleased  to  direct  and  prosper  all  their  consultations  to  the  advancement  of 
Ihi/  glory,  the  good  of  thy  Church,  the  safety,  honour  and  ivclfare  of  thy  people,  that 
all  things  ma>/  be  so  ordered  and  settled  by  their  endeavors,  upon  the  best  and  surest 
foundations,  tliat  peace  and  happiness,  truth  and  justice,  religion  and  piety,  may  be 
established  among  us  for  all  generations,  &c.  to  the  end.  And  the  Prayer  for  tlie 
King's  Majesty  altered  as  follows,  viz. :  A  Prayer  for  our  Civil  Rulers.  0  Lord, 
our  heavenly  Father,  the  high  and  mighty  lluler  of  the  Universe,  who  dost  from  thy 
throne  behold  all  the  dwellers  tipon  earth ;  vwst  heartily  we  beseech  thee  with  tliy 
favour  to  behold  all  in  authority,  legislative,  exeeutive  and  judicial,  in  these  United 
States;  and  so  replenish  them,  icilh  the  grace  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  they  may  alway 
incline  to  thy  will,  and  walk  in  thy  luay :  Endue  them  plenleously  willi  heavenly 
gifts ;  grant  them  in  health  nndtvealth  long  to  live,  and  that,  after  this  life,  they  may 
attain  everlasting  joy  and  felicity,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.     Amen. 

5.  That  the  lirst  Collect  for  the  King  in  the  Communion  Service  be  omitted, 
and  that  the  second  be  altered  as  follows  :  instead  of  the  hearts  of  Kings  are  in  thy 
rule  and  governance,  be  said  that  the  hearts  of  all  liulers  are  in  thy  governance,  &e. ; 
and  instead  of  the  words,  heart  of  George  thy  servant,  insert  .vo  to  direct  the  rulers 
of  these  States,  that  in  all  their  thoughts,  &c.,  changing  the  singular  pronouns  to  the 
plural. 

7."  That  in  the  answer  in  the  Catechism  to  the  question  Wliat  is  thy  duty 
towards  thy  Neighbour?  for  to  honour  and  obey  the  King,  be  substituted  to  honour 
and  obey  my  Civil  Itulers,  to  submit  myself,  &c. 

8.  That  instead  of  the  oljservation  of  the  5th  of  November,  the  30th  of 
Januai-y,  the  29tli  of  ]\Iay,  and  the  25th  of  October,  the  following  service  be  used 
on  the  4th  of  .Tuly,  being  the  Anniversary  of  Independence. 

9.  That  in  the  Forms  of  Prayer  to  be  used  at  Sea,  in  the  prayer  0  Eternal  God, 
&e.,  instead  of  these  words,  unto  our  most  gracious  Sovereign  Lord,  King  George, 
and  his  Kingdoms,  be  inserted  the  words  to  the  United  States  of  America;  and  that 
instead  of  the  word  Island  be  inserted  the  word  Country  ;  and  in  the  Collect  O 
Almighty  God,  the  Sovereign  Commander,  be  omitted  the  words  the  honour  of  our 
Sovereign,  and  the  words  the  honour  of  our  Country  inserted. 

Service  for  Fourth  of  July,-  With  the  Sentences  before  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer. 
The  Lord  hath  been  mindful  of  us,  and  he  shall  bless  us ;  he  shall  bless  them 


'No  sixth  paragrapli  appears  in  tlie  manu-  2 Tliis  simple  title  was  amplified  by  the  com- 

~""  "         "  to  the  following :  — 

.ayer  and  Thanksgiving  to 


script,  or  in  the  printed  copy  appended  to  Bishop    mittee  of  publication  to  the  foUowini; 
White's  Memoirs,  2d  ed.,  pp.  3S2-377.  "  A  Form  of  Pra 
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that  fear  him,  both  small  and  gi-eat.'  O  that  men  woukl  therefore  praise  the 
Lord  for  liis  goodness,  and  declare  the  wonders  that  he  doeth  for  the  children  of 
men !  - 

Jlijmn  instead  of  the  Vcnite. 

My  sono;  shall  be  alway  oi  the  lovini^-kindness  of  the  Lord:  with  my  mouth 
will  I  ever  be  showing-  forth''  his  truth  from  one  generation  to  another.' 

The  merciful  and  gracious  Lord  hath  so  done  his  marvellous  works :  that  they 
ought  to  be  had  in  remembrance.' 

Who  can  express  the  noble  acts  of  the  Lord :  or  shew  forth  all  his  praise?' 

The  works  of  the  Lord  are  great :  sought  out  of  all  them  that  have  pleasure 
therein.' 

For  he  will  not  alway  be  chiding :  neither  keepeth  he  his  anger  forever.' 

He  hath  not  dealt  with  us  after  our  sins :  uor  rewarded  us  according  to  our 
wickedness." 

For  look  how  high  the  heaven  is  in  comparison  of  the  earth :  so  great  is  his 
mercy  toward  them  tliat  fear  him.'" 

Yea,  like  as  a  father  piticth  his  own  children  :  even  so  is  the  Lord  merciful 
unto  them  Uiat  fear  him." 

Thou,  O  Cod,  hastproved  us  :  Thou  .ilso  hast  tried  us,  even '-as  silver  is  tried." 

Thou  didst  remember  us  in  our  low  estate,  and  redeem  us  from  our  enemies: 
for  thv  mercy  endureth  forever." 

Proper  Psalm, '^  cxviii,  except  vs.  10,  11,  12,  13,  22,  23,  to  conclude  wiili  v.  24. 
First  Lesson,  Deut.  viii.    Second  Lesson,  Thess.  v.,  verses  12-23,  both  inclusive. 

Collect  for  the  Day. 
Almighty  God,  who  hast  in  all  ages  shewed  forth  thy  power  and  mercy  in  the 
wonderful  preseiTation  of  thy  Church,  and  in  the  protection  of  eveiy  nation  and 
j)eople  prolessing  thy  holy  and  eternal  truth,  and  ]>utting  their  sure  trust  in  tlic^e; 
AVe  yield  thee  our  unfeigned  thanks  and  praise  for  all  thy  puljlic  mercies,  and  more 
especially  for  that  signal  and  wonderful  manifestation  of  tliy  providence  which  we 
commemorate  this  day.  Wherefore  not  unto  us,  ()  Lord,  not  unto  us,  but  unto  thy 
name  be  ascribed  all  lionour  and  gloiy,  in  all  churches  of  the  saints,  from  gener- 
ation to  generation,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.     Amen. 

A  Thanksgiving  for  the  Day,  to  be  said  after  the  General  Thanksgiving. 
O  God,  whose  name  is  excellent  in  all  the  earth,  and  thy  gloiy  above  the 
heavens,  who  as  on  this  day  didst  inspire  and  direct  tlie  hearts  of  our  Delegates  in 
Congress  to  lay  the  perpetual  foundations  of  peace,  libeit)',  and  safety ;  We  bless 
and  adore  thy  Glorious  Majesty  for  this  thy  lo^^ng-kindness  and  providence.  And 
we  humbly  pray  that  the  devout  sense  of  this  signal  mercy  ni:vy  renew  and  increase 
in  us  a  spirit  of  love  and  thankfulness  to  thee,  its  only  Author,  a  spirit  of  peaceful 
submission  to  tlie  laws  and  government  of  our  coimtiy,  and  a  spirit  of  fervent  zeal 
for  our  holy  religion,  which  thou  hast  preserved  and  secured  to  us  and  our  poster- 
it3^    May  we  iuiprove  these  inestimable  blessings  for  the  further"  advancement  of 

Almisrhtv  God,  for  the  inestimable  Blessinsr  of  » Ps.  cxv.  12, 13.    For  "  him  "  Bishon  WTiite 

Rclisrious  and  Civil  Liberty;  tolje  used  yearly  on  gives  "  the  Lord."    Jlemoiis,  2d  cd.,  p.  364. 
the  Fouilh  day  of  July,  unless  it  happens  to  be  'Ps.  cvii.  21.    The  rcfereuees  are  added  in 

on  Suntlatj,  and  tlicn  on  the  day  following."  the  "  Proposed  Book." 

lu  the  M.S.  the  tiist  sentence  is  stricken  out.  'The  word  "  forth  "  omitted  by  the  commit- 

It  was  as  follows  :  —  ■  tee. 

"  Yc  shall  hallow  the  year,  and  proclaim  lib-  *  Ps.  Ixxvix.  1. 

erty  throu<rhout  all  the  land  unto  all  the  inhabi-  'Ps.  cxi.  4. 

tants  thereof.    It  shall  be  a  jubilee  unto  you,  and  'Ps.  evi.  2. 

ye  shall  return  cveiy  man  unto  his  possessions,  "  Ps.  cxi.  2. 

and  yc  shall  retain  every  man  unto  his  family."  'Ps.  ciii.  9. 

the  committee  added  tliree  sentences  (Deut.  "Verse  10. 

xxxiii.  27,  2S,  29),  restricted  their  use  to  Morn-  '°Vei-se  11. 

ing  Prayer,  and  supplied  an  Epistle  (Philip,  iv.  4-  "Vci-se  13. 

8)  and  Gospel  (.st.  .John  viii.  31-3G).    This  of-         ""Like"    substituted  for  "cvcu"    in   the 

fice.  Bishop  AVhitc  tells  us,  was  "  Principally  ar-  "  Proposed  Book." 
ranged,  and  the  praver  '  composed  "  by  the  Rev.  "  Ps.  Ixvi.  9. 

Dr.  Smith."    The  Bishop  also  informs  us  that  he  '*  Ps.  cxxxvi.  23,  24. 

"kept  the  day  from  respect  to  the  requisition  of         '"  In  the  "  Proposed  Book  "  the  proper  Psalm 

the  Convention ;  but  could  never  hear  of  its  be-  is  cxviii.  except  vv.  7,  10,  11,  12. 
ing  kept  in  above  two  or  three  places  besides         '""Further"    omitted    iu    the    "Proposed 

Philadelphia."  —  Mtmcirt,  2d  ed.,  p.  105.  Book." 
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religion,  liberty,  and  science  throughout  this  land,  till  the  wilderness  and  solitary 
l)lace  be  made'  gliul  thiougli  us,  and  the  desert  to"  rejoice  and  blossom  as  tlie  rose. 
This  we  beg,  &i'. 

Alterations  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  Administration  of  the  Sacraments, 
and  other  Riles  and  Ceremonies  of  the  Church,  according  to  the  Use  of  the 
Church  of  England,  proposed  and  recommended  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  Order  for  Morning  Service  daily  throughout  the  Year. 

1.  The  following  sentences  of  Scripture  are  ordered  to  be  prefixed  to  the 
usual  sentences,  viz. :  — 

"The  Lord  is  in  his  holy  temple:  let  all  the  earth  keep  silence  before  him." 
Hab.  ii.  10.^ 

"From  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the  going  down  of  the  same  my  name  shall  be 
great  among  the  Gentiles ;  and  in  evei-y  place  incense  shall  be  offered  unto  my 
name,  and  a  pure  offering :  for  my  name  shall  be  great  among  the  heathen,  saith 
the  Lord  of  hosts."    Malachi.* 

[Bishop  Wliite,  in  his  ])rinted  list  of  the  alterations  appended  to  the  "  Me- 
moirs," gives  a  third  additional  sentence —  "  Let  the  words  of  ray  mouth,  and-the 
meditation  of  my  he.ait,  be  always  acceptable  in  thy  sight,  O  Lord,  my  strength 
and  my  Redeemer."  Psalm  xix.  14;  but  no  trace  of  this  ajjpears  in  the  manuspri]it 
or  in  the  "Proposed  Book."  This  sentence  was  thus  placed  in  the  Prayer-book  of 
1789,  but  must  have  been  first  adopted  at  that  time.] 

"  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the 
midst  of  them."     St.  Matthew. 

"  The  sacrifices  of  God  are  a  broken  spirit,"  &c.,  with  one  or  two  more  of  the 
other  sentences.     But  this  to  stand  next  after  the  sentence  "where  two  or  three." 

2.  'I'hat  the  rubric  preceding  the  Absolution  be  altered  thus: — A  Decla- 
ration to  he  'made  by  the  Minister  alone,  standing,  concerning  the  forgiceness  of  sins.'' 

3.  That  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  tlie  word  who  be  substituted  in  lieu  of  which, 
and  that  t/iose  who  tre.'i2MSs  stand  next  instead  of  them  that  trespass. 

4.  That  the  Gloria  Patri  be  omitted  after  the  0  come,  let  us  sing,  and  in  every 
other  place,  where  by  the  present  rubric  it  is  ordered  to  be  inserted,  to  the  end  of  the 
reading  Psalms,  when  shall  be  said  or  sung  Gloria  Patri,  &c.,  or  Glory  be  to 
God  on  high,  and  on  earth  peace,  goodwill  towards  men.  at  the  disci'etion  of  the 
Minister. 

.5.  That  in  the  Te  Deura,  instead  o( honourable,  it  be  adorable,  true,  andonhj 
Son ;  and  instead  of  didst  not  abhor  the  Virgin's  womb,  didst  humble  thyself  to  be 
born  of  a  pure  Virgin. 

6.  That  until  a  proper  selection  of  Psalms  be  made,  each  Minister  be  allowed 
to  use  such  as  he  may  choose. 

7.  That  the  same  liberty  be  allowed  respecting  the  Lessons. 

8.  That  the  aiticle  in  the  Apostles'  Creed,  He  descended  into  hell,  be  omitted. 

9.  That  the  Athanasian  and  Nicene  Creeds  be  entirely  omitted. 

10.  That  after  the  response.  And  vith  thy  spirit,  all  be  omitted  to  the  words 
0  Lord,  shew  thy  mercy  ujion  tcs,  wliich  the  Minister  shall  pronounce,  still  kneeling. 

11.  That  in  the  sufi'rage.  Make  thy  chosen  people  joyful,  the  word  chosen  be 
omitted ;  and  also  the  following  suffrages  to  0  Hod,  make  clean  our  liearts  within 
us. 

12.  That  the  rubric  after  these  words.  And  take  not  thy  Holy  Spirit  from  lis, 
be  omitted.  Then  the  two  Collects  to  be  said.  In  the  Collect  for  Grace,  the 
words  be  ordered  to  be  omitted,  and  the  word  be  inserted  instead  of  to  do  alway 
that  is. 

13.  •In  the  Collect  for  the  Clergy  and  People,  read  Almighty  and  Everlasting 
God.  send  down  upon  all  Bishops  and  other  Pastors,  and  the  Congregations  com- 
mitted, &c.  to  tlie  end. 

' "  Made  "  oniittctl.  <  In  tlie  "  Proposed  Book  "  tlie  reference  is 

:"  To  "omitted.  Jlal.  i.  11. 

'  Tlie  "  Propo-icd  P.ook  "  has  the  nunihev  of  "  In  the   "  Proposed  Book  "  this  riihric  is 

the  verse  coiTortly,  "  20."    In  the  oi-i^'inal  MS.,  transposed  thus:— ,.)  Declaration  concerning  the 

at  the  close  of  this  introdiictoiy  sentence,  the  fol-  Forgiveness  of  Sins,  to  he  made  htj  the  Minister 

lowini.'  words   are   nddeil,  with    a   lino    drawn  alone,  standing,  the  people  still  kneeling. 
through  them  :    "  N.B.  A  solemn  pause  here." 
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14      That  after  all  the  roadino;  Psalms  and  not  at  tlie  end  of  each,  Gloria 
Pain  or  the  Ulorii  in  Kxrclsi^  Deo  shall  be  used  at  discretion  ot  the  minister. 

rr  That  the  Lord-s  Prayer,  after  the  Litany,  and  the  subsequent  rubnc  bo 

''"""  iJ:  That  the  Short  LiUvny  be  read  as  follows :  -  Son  of  0^']:  ^^''^.^XatVtti 
to  hear  us.  Son  of  God.  we  hc.-^ccch  Ikee  to  hear  «...  0  Lamb  oj  God  thai  takest 
««•,»//".,•«.?  of  the  world.  Grant  us  thy  peace.  Ot'hrM,hear  us.  Uthrxsl,hear 
u  "Urd^have  v.ere.,  upon  us.  and  de^dnol  wilh  us  accnrding  to  o,^rsms;iuMer 
reward  us  accordinrj  to  oL  invjuilles.  Alter  wh.ch.  om.  the  wo.hU  ^ctusj^^ 
17      That  the  Gloria  Patri  alter  0  Lord,  arise,  &c.  be  omitted,  as  also  tlic  Lcl 

'"  '""il'^'^ha^^  tCel^ilow^S 'iS-.  instead  of  r:,hteously  ,ave  deserved,  it  be 

•''"•"■■"^lo"'Ttu  in'The  First  Warning  for  Communion,  the  word  damnation  follow- 
ing these  words,  increase  your,  S:c.  be  read  condcjnnnti'm  ;  and  the  two  parapiphs 
a"fe  rtiieso  wo^^^^^^^  else  come  not  to  that  hob,  table,  be  omitted,  and  the  lollowing 
one  b™  and  if  there  be  an,  of  you  who  b„  these  means  cannot  'l^,^^''^^ 
science,  Jcc.     The  words  learned  and  discreet,  epithets  given  to  the  ministei=,  to  be 

also  omitted.  ^^^^  j,^,^^^^^.^^  j„  the  Communion,  let  it  run  thus :  -  For  as  the  bene- 
fit tv  great,  &c..  to  drink  his  blood,  .^o  is  tkc  danger  great  if  we  receive  the  same  un- 
ornrlhihi      Judne.  therefore,  iinurselves,  ttc. 

21      ffl  in  the  nibi'ic  preeeding  the  Absolution,  instead  of  pronounce  in 
Absolution,  it  be  Then  shall  the  Minister  stand  up,  and  turning  hunselj  to  the  peo- 

P'"'  't^f    That  in  the  Baptism  of  Infants,  parents  maybe  admitted  as  sponsors. 

5i;  Tliat  tlie  Minister,  in  speaking  to  the  sponsors,  after  these  words.  Vouch- 
safe to  release  him,  say  Hclease  him  from  sin;  and  m  the  seeond  prayer,  mstead  of 
remis^on  of  his  ^-'^:;^'^-^-g^%  ,,,  ,p,„3ors,  and  answers,  instead  of 

^'^  '"^r'^TillZ  ""bSTll^rticles  of  the  Christian  faith   '^^  contai;.dJnt,. 

Apostles^  Creed,  and  will  thou  endeavour  to  have  this  child  inMcd  acco,  hnglg  } 

^      Answer.     I  do  believe  them.  „nd,  b;/  Godj  help,  will  f'"='";""rj'>^J"-^    .  .„ 

Wilt  thnu  endeavour  to  have  him  brought  up  m  the  jcar  of  God,  and  to  obey 

God's  holy  will  and  commandments'} 

Answer      I  will,  bii  God's  assistance.  .     ,    ,     ,     •     ii     .i  „ 

%      That  the  signif  the  cross  may  be  omitted,  if  part  eularly  desired  by  the 
SDonsors  oi   parents,  -and  the  prayer  to  be  thus  altered  (by  the  direetu.n  ol  a  shor 
rnbrie)    -Tl^  rm^e  this  child  into  the  congregation  of  VhrisCs  flock,  and  pray  that 
hereafter  he  mai)  never  be  ashimed,  &c.,  to  the  end  „,„i„,.,i 

27.  That  the  address.  Seeing  now,  dearly  beloved  <t-c.,  be  omitted. 

28.  That  the  prayer  after  the  Lord's  Prayer  be  t lu.s  ehangcd,  ^^e  iddlhee 
hearty  thanks,  &c.,  to  receive  this  infant  as  thine  own  child  by  baptism,  and  to  m- 
<^orpor^e  hj^^  exhoitation  the  words  to  ren<nince  the  devil  and 
all  his  works,  and  in  the  charge  to  the  sponsors,  the  words  vulgar  tongue  be 
''""'"lo  That  the  foiTOS  of  Private  Baptism  and  of  Confirmation  be  made  con-" 
for-maj^le  ^^?^^^^^  ,,,,,,  Matrimony,  all  between  tl.ese  words,  holy 
m^trimnnii -xr^A  therefore,  if  an>i  man,  &c.,  he  oxa\Uii<\. 

matrimonii ^^     e  'lord's  /  ?«/.y.<  thee  my  troth  be  omitted  in  both  places,  and  a^ so 
the  words  with  my  body  I  thcelrorship,  and  also  pledged  the.r  troth  either  to  other. 

t'  7n  thfBu^l  Seiee  "Ssteadof  the  two  Psalms,  take  the  following 
verses  of  bo"h!  viz^  Ps  xxxix.  v'erses  C,  7,  8,  9,  12  1:5,  and  Ps.  xe.  to  verse  13.  In 
the  rubric,  that  the  words  unbaptized  or  be  omitted.  r.      _     i  „„    «.„ 

lowin-  statement  is  raade :  "11th.  [Here  i,  an    wrote  "tlmtceuth     foi      lou.nl>. 
erasure  fiom  the  manuscript :  the  article  bcins 
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providence,  to  take  otd  of  this  world  the  soul  of  our  deceased  brother  [sister']  lying 
now  before  us ;  ive,  therefore,  commit  his  [licr]  bodij  to  the  ground,  earth  to  earth, 
ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust  (thus  at  sea  —  to  the  deep  to  be  tnrneil  into  corruption), 
looking  for  the  general  resurrection  in  the  last  datj,  andtlie  life  of  the  world  to  come, 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  at  whose  second  coming,  in  glorious  majesty,  to 
judge  the  world,  the  earth  and  the  sea  shall  give  up  their  dead;  and  the  corruptible 
bodies  of  those  who  sleep)  in  him  shall  be  changed,  and  made  like  tmto  his  own 
glorious  body,  according  to  the  mighty  working  whereby  he  is  able  to  subdue  all 
things  unto  himself. 

In  tlie  sentence,  I  heard  a  voice,  &c  ,  insert  who  for  which. 

The  prayer  following  the  Lord's  Prater  to  be  omitted.  In  the  next  Collect, 
leave  ont  tlie  words,  as  our  hoj^e  is  this  our  brother  doth.  For  them  that  insert 
those  tvho. 

'Art.  In  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick,  instead  of  the  absolution  as  it  now  stands, 
insert  the  declaration  of  forgiveness  which  is  appointed  for  the  Communion  Service, 
or  either  of  tlie  two  collects  which  are  taken  Irom  the  Commination  Office  and  ap- 
propriated to  Ash  Wednesday  may  be  used. 

In  the  Psalm,  omit  the  3d,  (ith,  8th,  9th,  and  11th  verses.  In  the  Commen- 
datoiy  Prayer,  for  viiserable  and  naughty,  say  vain  and  miserable.  Strike  out  the 
woi'd  purged. 

In  the  prayer,  "  for  persons  troubled  in  mind,"  omit  all  that  stands  between 
the  words  afflicted  servant  and  his  sriul  is  full,  &c.,  and  instead  thereof  say  afflicted 
servant,  whose  soul  is  full  of  trouble;  and  strike  out  the  particle  but  and  proceed, 
0  mereij'ul  God,  &e. 

30.  A  form  of  prayer  and  visitation  of  prisoners  for  notorious  crimes,  and 
especially  persons  under  sentence  of  death,  being  much  wanted,  the  form  entitled 
"  Prayers  for  Persons  under  Sentence  of  Death,  agreed  upon  in  a  Synod  of  the  Arch- 
bishops and  Bishops,  and  the  rest  of  the  Clergy  of  Ireland,  at  Dublin,  in  the  year 
1711,"  as  it  now  stands  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  of  the  Church  of  Ireland, 
is  agreed  upon,  and  ordered  to  be  ado])ted,  with  the  following  alterations, 
viz. : — 

For  the  absolution,  take  the  same  declaration  of  forgiveness,  or  either  of  the 
collects  above  directed  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick.  Th<;  short  collect  O  Saviour 
of  the  ivorld  to  be  left  out,  and  for  the  wovd  frailness  say  frailly. 

37.  In  the  Catechism,  besides  the  alteration  respecting  the  civil  powers,  alter 
as  follows,  viz. :  — 

What  is  your  name?  — N.  M. 

When  did  you  receive  this  name  ?  —  /  received  it  in  Dap)tism,  whereby  I  became 
a  Member  of  the  Christian  Church. 

What  tviis  promised  for  you  in  Baptism?-  —  That  I  should  be  instructed  to  be- 
lieve the  Articles  of  the  Christian  j'ailh,  as  contained  in  the  Ajjostles'  Creed,  and  to 
obey  God's  holy  will  and  keejj  his  commandments. 

Dost  thou  think  thou  art  bound  to  believe  all  the  Articles  of  the  Christian  faith, 
as  contained  in  this  Creed,  and  to  obey  God''s  holy  will  and  to  keep  his  command- 
ments ?  —  Yes,  verily,  &e. 

Instead  of  the  words  verily  and  indeed  taken,  say  spiritually  taken.  Answer 
to  question  IIow  inany  sacraments  ?  —  Two,  Bnjitism  and  the  Lord's  Supper. 

38.  Instead  of  a  particular  Service  for  the  Churching  of  Women,  and  Psalms, 
the  following  special  prayer  is  to  be  introduced  after  the  General  Thanksgiving, 
viz.  —  Tliis  to  be  said  when  any  woman  desires  to  return  thanks,  &e. 

"  O  Almighty  God,  we  give  thee  most  humble  and  hearty  thanks  for  that  thou 
hast  been  graciously  pleased  to  preseiTe  this  woman,  thy  servant,  through  tlie  great 
pains  and  perils  of  childbirth.  Incline  her,  we  beseech  thee,  to  shew  forth  her 
thankfulness  for  this  thy  great  mercy,  not  only  with  her  lips,  but  by  a  holy  and 
virtuous  life.  Be  pleased,  O  God,  so  to  establish  her  health,  that  she  may  lead  the 
remainder  of  her  days  to  thy  honour  and  glory,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
.4?Men." 

39.  The  Commination  Office  on  Ash-Wednesday  to  be  discontinued  ;  and  there- 
fore the  three  collects,  the  first  beginning. 

1.  O  Lord,  wc  beseech  thee, 

2.  O  most  mighty  God, 

3.  Turn  thou  us,  O  good  Lord, 

shall  be  continued  among  the  Occasional  Prayers,  and  used  after  the  Collect  on  Ash- 
Wcdncsday,  and  on  sucli  other  occasions  as  the  Minister  shall  think  tit. 
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Articles  of  Religion. 

1.  Of  Faith  in  the  Holy  Trinity. 

There  is  but  one  livinrj,  true,  and  eternal  God,  the  Father  Almighty;  \vithi)ut 
body,  parts  or  passions;  of  inlinito  power,  wisdom  and  goodness;  tiie  maker  and 
preserver  of  all  things,  both  visible  and  invisible ;  and  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Son  of 
God;  begotten  of  the  Father  before  all  worlds,  very  and  true  God;  who  came 
down  from  heaven,  took  nian"s  nature  in  the  womb  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  of  her 
substance,  and  was  God  and  man  in  one  person,  whereof  is  one  Christ, 
who  truly  suftered,  was  crucified,  dead  and  buried,  to  reconcile  his  Father  to 
us,  and  to  be  a  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  all  men.  He  rose  again  from  death, 
ascended  into  heaven,  and  there  sitteth  until  he  shall  return  to  judge  the  world  at 
the  last  day;  and  one  Holy  Spirit,  the  Loi'd  and  giver  of  life,  of  the  same  divine 
nature  with  the  Father  and  the  Son. 

2.  Of  the  sufficiency  of  Ike  Holy  Scripturci  for  Salvation. 
[Article  VI.  of  the  English  Prayer-book,  unchanged.] 

3.  Of  the  Old  and  A'cw  Testament. 

There  is  a  perfect  harmony  and  agreement  between  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  New ;  for  in  both,  everlasting  life  is  offered  to  mankind  by  Christ,  who  is  the 
only  Mediator  between  God  and  man ;  being  both  (iod  and  man  :  and  although 
the  law  given  by  Moses,  as  to  ceremonies  and  the  cm\  precepts  of  it,  doth  not  bind 
Christians,  yet  all  such  are  obliged  to  observe  the  moral  commandments  vvhich  he 
delivered. 

4.  Of  Creeds. 

The  creed,  commonly  called  the  Apostles'  Creed,  ought  to  be  received  and  be- 
lieved, because  it  may  be  proved  by  the  Holy  Scripture. 

5.  Of  Oriyinal  Sin. 

By  the  fall  of  Adam,  the  nature  of  man  is  become  so  corrupt  as  to  be  greatly 
depraved,  having  dejoarted  from  its  primitive  innocence,  and  that  original  righteous- 
ness in  which  it  was  at  first  created  by  God.  For  we  are  now  so  naturally  inclined 
to  do  evil,  that  the  flesh  is  continually  striving  to  act  contraiy  to  the  Spirit  of  God, 
which  corrupt  inclination  still  remains  even  in  the  regenerate.  But  though  there 
is  no  man  living  who  sinneUj  not,  yet  we  must  use  our  sincere  endeavours  to  keep 
the  whole  law  of  God,  so  far  as  we  possibly  can. 

G.  OfFree-Will. 

[The  Tenth  English  Article,  with  the  words  "  Christ  preventing  us,  that  we 
may  have  a  good  will,"  simplified  to  "  Christ  giving  us  a  good  will."] 

7.  Of  the  Justification  of  Man. 

[The  same  as  the  Eleventh  English  Article,  with  the  omission  of  the  last 
clause,  —  "as more  largely  is  expressed  in  the  Homily  of  Justification."] 

8.  Of  Good  Works. 

[The  same  as  the  Twelfth  English  Ai-ticle.] 

9.  Of  Christ  alone  without  Sin. 

ChiTst,  by  taking  human  nature  on  him,  was  made  like  unto  us  in  all  things, 
sin  only  excepted.  He  was  a  Lamb  \\'ithout  spot,  and  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself, 
once  offered,  made  atonement  and  proi)itiation  for  the  sins  of  the  world ;  and  sin  was 
not  in  him.  But  all  mai^kind  besides,  though  baptized  and  born  again  in  Christ,  do 
offend  in  many  things.  For  if  we  say  we  have  no  sin,  we  deceive  ourselves,  and 
the  truth  is  not  in  us. 

10.  Of  Sin  after  Baptism. 

They  who  fall  into  sin  after  baptism  may  be  renewed  by  repentance ;  for 
though  after  we  have  received  God's  grace,  we  m.ay  depart  from  it  by  falling  into 
sin,  yet  through  the  assistiince  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  we  may  by  repentance  and  the 
amendment  of  our  lives,  be  restored  again  to  his  favour.  God  will  not  deny  remis- 
sion of  sins  to  those  who  tndy  repent,  and  do  that  which  is  lawful  and  right ;  but 
all  such,  through  his  mercy  in  Christ  Jesus,  sh:dl  save  their  souls  alive. 

11.  Of  Predestination. 

Predestination  to  life,  with  respect  to  everj-  man's  salvation,  is  the  everlasting 
purpose  of  God,  secret  to  us :  and  the  right  knowledge  of  what  is  i-evealed  coi° 
cerning  it,  is  full  of  comfort  to  such  ti-uly  religious  Christians  as  feel  in  themselves 
the  spirit  of  Christ,  moitifying  the  works  of  their  flesh  and  their  earthly  afl'ections, 
and  raising  their  minds  to  heavenly  things.  But  we  must  receive  God's  pi-omises 
as  tliey  be  generally  declared  in  IIolj-  Scripture,  and  do  his  will,  as  tlierein  is  ex- 
pressly directed  ;  for  without  holiness  of  life,  no  man  shall  be  saved. 
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12.  Of  oblnining  Eternal  Salvation  only  by  the  Name  of  Christ. 

They  arc  to  bo  counted  presumptuous,  mIio say  that,  &c.  [as  In  the  Eighteenth 
Englisli  Aiticlc] 

l;i.  Of  the.  Church,  and  its  Authority. 

The  visible  Church  of  Christ  is  a  cono^-egation  of  faithful  men,  wherein  the 
pure  word  of  (!od  is  preached,  and  the  sacraments  are  duly  administered,  according 
to  Christ's  ordinance,  in  all  things  necessary  and  requisite.  And  every  Church  hatS 
power  to  ordain,  change  and  abolish  rites  and  ceremonies  for  the  more  decent  order 
and  good  government  thereof,  so  that  all  things  be  done  to  edilying.  But  it  is  not 
lawful  for  the  Church  to  ordain  anything  contrary  to  God's  word  ;  nor  so  to  expound 
the  Scripture  as  to  make  one  part  seem  repugnant  to  another ;  nor  to  decree  or 
enforce  anything  to  be  believed,  as  necessary  to  salvation,  that  is  contrai"y  to  God's 
holy  word.  General  Councils  and  Churches  are  liable  to  err,  and  have  erred,  even 
in  matters  of  f  lith  and  doctrine,  as  well  as  in  their  ceremonies. 

14.   Of  Ministering  in  the  Conrjrcgation. 

[Same  as  the  Twenty-third  English  Article.] 

1.5.  Oftlic  Sacraments. 

[Same  as  the  Twenty-fifth  English  Ai-ticle,  with  the  omission  of  the  last  two 
paragraphs.] 

IG.  Of  Baptism. 

[Same  as  tlio  Twenty-seventh  English  Article,  with  two  verbal  changes.  — 
Grafted  into  the  Church,  for  grafted  in  the  Church,  and  the  forgiveness  of  sin  for 
forgivcncs.'i  of  sin.l 

17.  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

[Same  as  the  Twenty-Eighth  English  Article,  with  the  omission  of  the  last 
paragraph.] 

18.  of  the  one  Ol)lation  of  Christ  tipon  the  Cross. 

[Same  as  the  first  sentence  of  the  Thirty-first  English  Article.] 

19.  Of  Bishops  and  Ministers. 

The  Book  of  Consecration  of  Bishops,  and  Ordering  of  Priests  and  Deacons, 
excepting  such  part  as  requires  any  oaths  or  subscriptions  inconsistent  with  the 
American  Revolution,  is  to  be  adojited  as  containing  all  things  necessary  to  such 
consecration  and  ordering. 

20.  Of  a  Christian  Man's  Oath. 

The  Christian  religion  doth  not  prohibit  any  man  from  taking  an  oath,  when 
required  by  Ihc  magisti'ate,  in  testimony  of  ti-uth.  But  all  vain  and  rash  swearing 
is  forbidden  by  the  Iloly  Scriptures. 

Table  of  IJoly  Days. 

The  following  days  are  to  be  kept  holy  by  this  Church,  viz. :  —  All  the  Sun- 
days in  the  year,  in  the  order  enumerated  in  the  Table  of  Proper  Lessons,  with 
their  respective  sendees;  Christmas,  Circmncision,  Epiphany;  Easter  Day,  Monday 
andTucsd.ay;  Ascension  Day ;  Whitsimday,  Monday  and  Tuesd.ay. 

The  following  days  are  to  be  observed  as  Days  of  Fasting,  viz.  —  Good 
Friday  and  Ash-Wednesday. 

Tlie  following  days  ai'e  to  be  observed  as  Days  of  Thanksgiving,  viz. — the 
Fom'th  of  July,  in  commemoration  of  American  independence  and  the  first 
Tliursday  in  November,  as  a  day  of  General  Thanksgiving. 

The  "  Proposed  Book  "  was  hardly  out  of  the  printer's  hands  be- 
fore it  was  evident,  to  quote  the  language  of  Bishop  "White,  "that,  in 
regard  to  the  Liturg}',  the  labours  of  the  Convention  had  not  reached 
their  object.'^  Even  the  committee  intrusted  with  the  preparation 
of  the  volume  for  the  press  felt  the  imperfection  of  their  work.  "  We 
can  only  in  the  ditl'erent  States,"  writes  Dr.  William  Smith  to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Parker  of  Massachusetts,  under  date  of  April  17,  178G,  "receive 
the  book  for  temporary  use,  till  our  churches  are  organized,  and  the 
book  comes  again  under  review  of  Conventions  having  their  Bishops, 
etc.,  as  the  primitive  Rules  of  Episcopacy  require."^     South  Caro- 

>  Memoirs,  2d  cd.,  p.  112.  '  Perry's  "  Reprint  of  the  Early  Journals,"  ill.,  p.  200 
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Uiiii,'  Virginia,'  Maryland,' and  Pennsylvania, ■•  proposed  amendments. 
No  Convention  mot  in  Delaware.  New  Jersey  rejected  the  book,  and 
memorialized  tlie  (iencral  ("onvcntion  as  to  "the  unseasonahleness  and 
irrcgidaril}' "  of  the  alterations  made  by  the  eominittec  without  the 
"revision  and  express  approl)ation  of  the  convention  itself."*  New 
York  ])ostponcd  the  question  of  its  ratifieation,  "out  of  respect  to  the 
English  Bishops,  and  because  the  minds  of  the  people  arc  not  yet 
sulliciently  informed."'"'  The  prospect  of  the  speedy  success  of  the 
etibrts  for  the  Episcopal  Succession  in  the  English  line,  served  to  hin- 
der the  ratilication  and  use  of  the  "  Proposed  Book."  Objections  made 
by  Bishop  Seabury  and  the  New  England  churchmen,  as  well  as  by  the 
English  archbishops  and  bishops,  to  tiie  nmtilatiou  of  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  and  the  omission  of  the  Nicene,  were  ol)viatcd  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  General  Convention  at  Wilmington,  Delaware,  in  October, 
1786.  The  clause,  "  He  descended  into  hell,"  was  restored,  and  the 
Nicene  Creed  inserted  after  the  Apostles'  Creed,  prefaced  bj'the  mbric 
[or  (/its'] . 

This  measure  having  removed  the  still  remaining  hindrances  to 
the  consecration  of  bishops  for  America,  by  the  English  archbishops 
and  bishops,  the  "  Proposed  Book"  was  gradually  laid  aside,  as  having 
failed  to  commend  itself  to  the  church's  acceptance.  At  the  meeting 
of  the  General  Convention  of  1789,  the  question  of  union  between  the 
churches  of  New  England,  with  Seabury  as  their  episcoi)al  head,  and 
those  of  the  ISIiddle  and  Southern  States,  offered  a  topic  of  absorl)ing 
interest.  When  this  measure  was  effected  at  the  adjourned  meeting 
of  the  same  year,  and  the  Church  was  at  unity  with  hei'self,  the  prep- 
aration of  a  liturgy  became  the  first  duty.  The  New  England  deputies, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Kev.  Dr.  Parker,  "proposed  that  the 
English  Book  should  be  the  ground  of  the  proceedings  held,  without 
any  reference  to  that  set  out  and  proposed  in  1785."' 

Others  contended  that  a  liturg}'  should  be  framed  de  novo,  "with- 
out any  reference  to  any  existing  book,  although  with  lilierty  to  take 
from  any,  whatever  the  Convention  should  think  fit.""  The  result  of 
the  discussion  so  far  as  the  House  of  Deputies  was  concerned  ^  appears 

'  Bishop  White  tcll  us  in  liis  Mcmoira  (2(1  Office,  from  the  Scotch  Office,  witli  certain 
cd.,  p.  112)  that "  in  South  Carolina  the  book  was  changes  which  were  attcrwarcis  incoi-poratcd  into 
received  without  limitation."  A  reference  to  the  the  service  as  adopted  in  17S9.  —  Perry's  /I'eprint 
Journal  of  the  Convention  of  that  State  for  1786,  o/theJournals,Vo\.iu,  pp.170, WO,  1^1,199,200. 
as  reprinted  in  Dalcho's  "  Uist.  of  the  Church  in  'Pennsylvania  added  to  tiie  Maryland  amend- 
South  Carolina,"  pp.  471-3,  gives  evidence  to  the  ments  a  new  question  and  answer  in  the  Baptis- 
contrarj*.  The  chancres  adopted  by  this  Conven-  mal  SciTices,  and  changes  in  the  Burial  Sei-vice 
tion  embraced  not  only  matters  of  punctuation,  and  the  Ailicles. 

but  comprised  important  alterations  and  omissions  'Proceedings  of   the    Convention    of    the 

in  almost  every  part  of  the  sen'ice.  Prot.  Epis.  Church  in  the  State  of  Xew  .Jei-scy ; 

*  In  Virginia  the  cliief  exception  taken  to  including  the  three  first  meetings,  17b7,  pp.  6,  7, 

the  book  was  the  "  rubric  before  the  Communion  14. 

Service." — Journal  of  Va.    6'o«ji.  1786,   p.  11.  'Proceedings    of    the    Convention  of   the 

JIawka'  Eccl.  Contributions,  Vol.  I.,  p.  16,  Appen-  Prot.  Epis.  Church  in  the  State  of  New  York, 

dix.     Certain  alterations  were  proposed  in  tlic  1786,  p.  6. 

Articles,  and  tlio  use  of  the  Eng!i-h  Psalter  was  '  Bishop  Wliite's  Memoirs,  2d  ed.,  p.  147. 

fiennittcd  "  until  a  sufficient  numljcr  of  the  new  "  Ibid. 

looks  can  be  procured."  The  "  rul)ric  held  to  be  »  "  They  would  not  allow  that  there  was  any 

intolerable  in  Virginia,  was  tliat  allowing    tlie  book  of  amliority  in  existence  :  a  mode  of  pro- 

Jlinister  to  repel  an  evil  liver  from  the  Commun-  ceeding  in  which    they   have  acted  dillerently 

ion."  —  Bishop  White's  Memoirs, 2\\  Cii.,\>.  112.  from   tlic  Conventions   before  and  after  them: 

3  MaiTland  required  the  restoration  of  the  who  have  recogni/.cd  the  coutniiy  principle  when 

Nicene  Creed,  and  tlie  aiUiition  of  an  Invocation  any  matter  occiu'red  to  which  it  was  aj>plicable." 

to  the  Consecration  Prayer  in  the  Communion  — Bishop  White's  Memoirs, 2iiciX., p. XiH. 
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in  "  the  wording  of  the  resolves,  as  they  stand  in  the  journal,  in  which 
the  dilicrent  committees  are  appointed,  to  prepare  a  jNIorning  and  Even- 
ing Prayer  —  to  prepare  a  Litany  —  to  prepare  a  Communion  Service," 
and  the  same  in  regard  to  the  other  portions  of  the  Liturgy.  In  1785 
the  phraseology  was  to  alter  the  said  services.  The  latitude  of  change 
this  action  of  the  lower  house  of  convention  might  have  justified,  was 
lessened  by  the  general  disposition  of  the  members  to  vary  the  new 
book  as  little  as  possible  from  the  English  model,  and  the  fact  that 
the  other  house  "  adopted  a  contrary  course." '  The  alterations,  other 
than  those  of  a  political  nature,  were  mainly  verbal,  together  with  the 
omission  of  repetitions.  There  was  also  the  addition  to  the  number 
of  the  Occasional  Prayers  ;  of  Selections  of  Psalms ;  of  an  Office  for  the 
Visitation  of  Prisoners  from  the  Irish  Prayer-book ;  of  a  Form  of 
Prayer  and  Thanksgiving  for  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  etc. ;  and  of  Forms 
of  Prayer  to  be  used  in  Families.  Besides  these.  Bishop  Seabury^ 
secured  the  restoration  to  the  Consecration  Prayer  of  the  Oblation  and 
Invocation  found  in  King  Edward  VI. 's  First  Book,  and  retained  in 
the  Scotch  Office  in  the  order  in  which  they  appear  in  the  ancient 
Liturgies,  and  with  the  change  of  a  single  sentence  only.^  In  this  he 
efiected  for  the  American  Church  a  closer  conformity  in  her  eucharistic 
office  to  the  primitive  models,  and  fully  answered  the  requirement  of 
the  "  Concordate  "  he  had  signed  on  his  consecration. 

A  misunderstanding  between  the  House  of  Bishops  and  the  House 
of  Clerical  and  Lay  Deputies,  with  respect  to  the  printing  of  the  con- 
troverted clause  in  the  Apostles'  Creed  concerning  the  descent  into 
hell,  gave  occasion  for  uneasiness  among  the  clergy  .at  the  North;  but 
at  the  next  General  Convention,  in  1792,  the  matter  was  definitely 
settled,  as  the  House  of  Bishops  originally  intended,  and  as  it  now 
stands.* 

The  Athanasian  Creed  was  finally  reject(?d  at  this  review  of  the 
Prayer-book,  although  its  discretionary  use  was  agreed  to  by  the  House 
of  Bishops.  The  House  of  Clerical  and  Lay  Deputies  negatived  this 
proposition,  and,  even  after  conference  with  the  bishops,  "would  not 
allow  of  the  Creed  iu  any  shape."  ^ 

In  this  connection  we  append  from  the  original  manuscript  the 
opinion  of  the  Bishop  of  Connecticut,  concerning  this  creed.  It  is  a 
portion  of  a  letter  to  his  friend.  Dr.  Parker,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  bears  the  date  of  December  21),  1790  :  — 

With  rerfard  to  the  propriety  of  reading  the  Atlianasian  Creed  in  Cliureh,  1 
never  was  fully  convinced.     With  regard  to  the  impropriety  of  banishing  it  out  of 

'  Vide  Bisl\f)p  White's  discussions  of   tliia  preserved  among  the  archives  of  the  General 

suhject  in  his  "  Memoirs  of  the  Cluirch,"  pp.  179,  Convention,  and  now  in  the  keeping  of  the  writer, 

180.  contains  ori^nnal  letters  that  passed  on  this  sub- 

'  Vide  Prof.   Hart's  Historical    Sketch    ap-  jcct,  giving  fully  the  views  of  these  distinguished 

pended  to  his  "  Reprint  of  Up.  Scabuiy's  Com-  men  on  a  matter  so  fraught  with  interest  and  im- 

munion  Office,"  pp.  37-42.  portance. 

s  Vide  ante.  '  White's  Memoirs,  2d  cd.,  p.  150.    In  this 

*  Allusion  to  this  misunderstanding  appears  chapter,  as  elsewhere,  the  rct'erences  to  Bishop 

in  ISishop  White's  Memoirs,  2d  cd.,  pp?  Io0-lo2,  White's  Memoirs  have  been  made  to  the  second 

15n-ir.O,  where  its  bearing  on  the  question  earlier  edition  of  this  invaluable  work,  which  was  pre- 

brouglit  before  this  Convention  —  as  to  the  bind-  pared  for  the  press  by  the  author  shortly  before 

ing  authority  of  the  English  Liturgy  nntil  altered  his  decease,  and  hnil  tlie  further  advantage  of  the 

— is  fully  discussed.     The  unpublished  corre-  rarefulrevisionof  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Francis  Lister 

spondence  of  Bishop  ^V^lite  and  Bishop  Seabury,  Hawks. 
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the  Prayer-book  I  am  clear;  and  I  look  upon  it,  that  those  gentlemen  who  rigidly 
insisted  upon  its  being  read  as  usual,  and  those  who  insisted  on  its  being  thrown 
out,  both  acted  from  the  same  uncandid,  uncomplying  temper.  They  seem  to  mo 
to  have  aimed  at  forcing  their  own  opinion  on  their  brethren.  And  I  do  hope, 
thoun-h  possibly  I  ho])e  in  vain,  that  CIn-istian  charity  and  love  of  union  will  some 
timetring  that  Creed  into  this  book,  were  it  only  to  stand  as  articles  of  faith  stand ; 
and  to  show  th.at  we  do  not  renounce  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  held  by 
the  Western  Chm-ch.i 
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T7R0M  page  85  of  "The  Proceedings  of  a  Convention  of  Delegates  held  at  the 
Jj   Capitol,  m  the  City  of  Williamsburg,  in  the  Colony  of  Virginia,  On  Monday,  the 


6th  of  May,  1776.  Bcjmnled  by  a  Resolution  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  of  the  24th 
February,  ISIG.  i?jc/jmo«d:  Uitehe,  Truoheart  &  Du-Val,  Priaters.  1S16.  4»," 
we  append  the  action  of  the  Virginia  Convention  of  Delegates  at  the  opening 
of  the  sti-uggle  for  independence  with  reference  to  the  Prayer-book  services:  — 

"  Friday,  July  5,  1776. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  following  sentences  in  the  morning  and  evening  service 
shall  be  omitted :  0  Lord,  save  the  King.  And  mercifully  hear  us  when  we  call 
upon  thee. 

"That  the  1.5th,  16th,  17th,  and  18th  sentences  in  the  litany,  for  the  King'3 
majesty,  and  the  royal  family,  &c.,  shall  be  omitted. 

"  That  the  prayers  in  the  communion  service  which  acknowledge  the  authority 
of  the  King,  and  so  much  of  the  prayer  for  the  church  militant  as  declares  the  same 
authority,  shall  be  omitted,  and  this  alteration  made  in  one  of  the  aljove  prayers  in 
the  communion  seiTice :  Almighty  and  Everlasting  God,  we  are  taught  by  thy  holy 
word  that  the  hearts  of  all  rulers  are  in  thy  governance,  and  that  thou  dost  dispose 
and  turn  iheni  as  it  secmeth  best  to  thy  godly  wisdom,  we  humbly  beseech  thee  so  to 
dispose  and  govern  the  hearts  of  all  the  magistrates  of  this  Commonwealth,  that  in 
all  their  thoughts,  words,  arid  works,  they  may  evermore  seek  thy  honour  and  glory, 
and  study  to  preserve  thy  people  committed  to  their  charge,  in  wealth,  peace,  and 
godliness.  Grant  this,  0  merciful  Father,  for  thy  dear  Son's  sake,  Jesus  Christ,  our 
Lord.    Amen. 

"  That  the  following  prayer  shall  be  used,  instead  of  the  pr.ayer  for  the  King's 
majesty,  in  the  morning  and  evening  sei-vice :  O  Lord,  our  heavenly  father,  high 
and  mighty.  King  of  Kings.  Lord  of  Lords,  the  only  ruler  of  the  universe,  wlw  dost 
from  thy  throne  behold  all  the  dwellers  upon  earth,  most  heartiiy  we  beseech  thee  with 
thy  favour  to  behold  the  magistrates  of  this  eommonwealth,  and  so  replenish  them 
with  the  grace  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  they  may  alway  incline  to  thy  will,  and  walk 
in  thy  way ;  endue  them  plenteously  with  thy  heavenly  gifts ;  strengthen  them,  that 
they  may  vanquish  and  overcome  all  their  enemies,  and  finally,  after  this  life,  they 
may  obtain  everlasting  joy  and  felicity,  through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord.     Artien. 

"  In  the  20th  sentence  of  the  litany  use  these  words :  That  it  may  please  thee 
to  bless  and  keep  them,  giving  them  grace  to  execute  justice,  and  to  maintain  truth. 

"  Let  eveiy  other  sentence  of  the  litany  be  retained,  without  any  alteration, 
except  the  above  sentences  recited." 

We  append,  as  a  valuable  addition  to  this  chapter,  an  unpublished  letter  on 
the  alterations  of  the  Prayer-book  of  1789,  \\Titten  by  Bishop  White  to  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Dr.  Brownell,  Bishop  of  Connecticut,  at  the  time  of  the  preparation  of  "The 
Churchman's  Family  Prayer-book  "  l)y  the  latter :  This  letter  is  from  the  valuable 
collection  of  episcopal  autographs  and  MSS.,  belonging  to  i^Ir.  Rollinson  Colburn, 
of  Washington,  D.C.,  by  whose  kind  permission  we  are  permitted  to  print  it:  — 

Ph*.  Feb.  8.  1822. 
R'  Rev"  &  dear  Sir. 

The  Time  is  expiring,  within  which  I  was  to  furnish  you  with  any  Facts  which 
may  be  in  my  Memoi-y,  tending  to  throw  Light  on  y  Alterations  in  y*  Liturgy-,  in 
17S'J  ;  &  yet,  I  perceive  scarcely  any  thing,  but  what  is  contained  in  my  printed 

'  Id  the  collectioD  of  the  author. 
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Memoirs.  The  few  additional  Particulars,  shall  be  given  as  they  occur.  But  there 
will  be  no  Kotice  of  Alterations  merely  verbal ;  y°  lleasons  for  wliich  will  be  obvi- 
ous.    The  Order  in  y*  english  Book  will  be  followed. 

Morning  Prayer. 

The  two  Texts  jjlaced  in  front  of  y»  other  initiatory  Sentences,  were  designed 
to  give  Solemnity  to  y°  Opening  of  y*  Service  ;  &  yet,  1  do  not  know  whether  they 
may  not  have  had  an  unfavourable  Consequence,  not  foreseen.  The  Compilers 
evidently  designed  to  begin  witli  Penitence  &  Confession ;  but  we  liavc  lived  to 
witness  an  increasing  Propensity  to  begin  with  a  Psalm,  without  a  special  Reference 
to  those  Subjects.  Such  a  Thing  never  happened  within  my  Knowledge,  before  y° 
said  Date  :  but  whether  it  was  y"  Result  of  introducing  the  two  Texts,  otherwise  so 
very  proper,  1  will  not  determine.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  to  have 
placed  them  after  y"  other  Texts. 

The  introducing  in  this  Place  of  y"  2''  Absolution,  y"  same  as  in  y'  Communion 
Service,  has  been  objected  to  on  a  Ground  not  fcjreseen.  My  View  of  y  Subject  & 
I  suppose  that  of  others,  was  as  follows.  The  'Words  of  y"  1"  Absolution  fall  short 
of  y*  precatory  Form  which  prevailed  in  y*  Primitive  Church,  &  indeed,  seems  below 
it's  Name :  for  altho'  it  affirms  a  certain  Authority  in  y°  Speaker,  he  is  not  made  to 
exercise  y"  Authority  on  those  before  him,  however  possessed  of  y  necessary  Req- 
uisites. The  other  Form  in  y  Communion  Sen'ice  properly  discarded  from  ours, 
is  in  a  Tone  not  warranted  by  Ancient  Usage.  The  unforseen  Objection,  has  been 
grounded  on  a  Wish  to  restiict  y*  precatoiy  Form  to  y  Time  &  to  y°  Recipients  of 
y  Communion.  I  fear,  that  this  countenances  y"  Delusion  of  Recourse  to  y°  holy 
Ordinance,  as  a  periodical  Sponge.  Perhaps,  a  similar  Abuse  may  be  incidental  to 
^P  Wheately's  Notion  of  y«  Minister's  reading  of  y  Absolution  in  yi'  Service.  Tlie 
correct  Doctrine  as  apparent  to  me,  is,  that  y  Truth  in  y"  Form  applies  at  any  Time, 
&  by  whomsoever  said,  the  jiroper  Conditions  being  found  &  that  y  only  Ditference 
between  it's  being  declared  by  a  proper  Minister,  or  by  another  Person,  is,  that  y 
former  is  acting  under  a  Commission  :  a  Circumstanee  y  most  likely  to  wing  what 
he  says  with  Comfort. 

We  left  out  y  latter  Part  of  y=  "  Venite,"  as  being  limited  to  y  Condition  of 
y  Jews ;  but  I  wish  we  had  ended  with  y*  7""  Verse ;  as  there  is  now  an  awkward 
Repetition  of  y°  two  added  Verses,  in  y  19""  Day  of  y  Month. 

The  "  Gforia  in  Excelsis  "  was  introduced  under  y"  Notion,  that  y"'  singing  of 
it  would  add  to  y  Beauty  of  y  Sei-vice.  I  wish  we  had  left  it,  in  its  Restriction  to 
y  End  of  y"  Communion  Scr\'ice.  It  adds  to  y"  length  of  y"=  other  Service, 
confessedly  rendered  too  long,  by  y  Junction  of  Services  intended  to  have  been 
distinct. 

The  Subject  of  y=  Psalms,  has  been  spoken  of  at  considerable  Length  in  y 
Memoirs. 

There  being  in  y  english  Book,  select  Lessons  from  y*  O.  Testament  for  Sun- 
days, was  thought  useful ;  and  y"  Reason  for  it  seemed  to  justify  y  taking  of  select 
Lessons  from  y  new.  Whether  it  has  been  done  with  Judgement  &  whether  y 
same  may  be  said  of  y"  moderate  Changes  made  in  y  Column  of  Lessons  fi'om  y  old, 
must  be  left  to  every  Man's  Opinion. 

The  Omission  from  y'=  "  ISenedictus  "  was  on  j^  same  Principle  with  that  from 
ye  "  Venite :  "  but  I  wish  it  had  ended  with  y  3'^  Verse. 

Of  y"  Creeds,  I  have  spoken  in  the  Memoirs. 

The  Omission  of  y"  succeeding  Lord's  Prayer,  y"  Abbreviation  of  what  is  alter- 
naitely  said  by  y  Priest  &  y"  People,  &  y=  Conditional  dispensing  with  y"  Collect  for 
y=  Day,  rest  on  Grounds  which  must  be  Obvious. 

Concerning  y'  Prayers  for  civil  Rulers,  there  is  little  to  be  said.  It  may  be 
questioned,  whether,  in  a  Government  which  gives  no  Power  commensurate  with 
Life,  it  be  congruous  to  pray  for  y°  long  Life  &  Prosperity  of  y°  lirst  Magistrate : 
Ijut  it  is  contemptible  to  cavil  at  y*  Title  of  "  God's  Servant,"  as  applied  to  an  un- 
believing President;  when  every  one,  who  understands  Greek,  knows  that  ho  is  so 
called  in" Rom.  Vi.  4. 

Evening  Prayer. 

Much  of  what  is  said  above,  applies  here. 

Whether  y  Changes  in  y°  Psalms  &  y°  Hymns  after  y*  Lessons,  be  Improve- 
ments, must  bo  left  to  y*  Decision  of  Taste. 

There  occurred  some  Difficulty,  in  altering  y"  "  Collect  for  Aid  against  Perils." 
The  play  on  y"  Words  "  Light"  &  "Darkness,"  was  considered  as  not  of  a  Piece 
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wish  there  had  been  enclosed  in  Hooks 


with  y  general  Purity  of  y-  Service :  but  I  wish  there  had  been  enclosed  m  1  ooks 
between  "this-'  &  "Day"-"  or  y  preccedin-;"  :md  between  "this     &      ^lght 
—  "  or  y*  succeeding." 

All  V  Vlterations  may  be  considered  as  verbal,  except,  that  y"  ciyd  Kulors 
nraved  for  a  ^christian  1  ulcvs  only:  evidently  because  we  are  praying  lor  y- 
ffi  Jh  Uniycrsal.  In  England,  y'  Rulers  are  a  I'ait  of  y"  Chmch ;  but  .t  may  happen 

°"""rhc  pern.l'tted  Abbreviation  of  y'  Litany,  was  for  y-  shortning  of  y"  Service, 
&  y"  avoiding  of  Ucpetition. 

Prai/ers  &  Thanksgivings,  &c.  .  . 

The  Prayer  "  for  all  Coiiditions  of  Men,"  &  y"  "  General  Thanksgivin-,  aro 
transfer  ed  to^  r  Mornin-  &  to  y'  Evening  Prayer.  Their  Stations  in  y-  Lngbsh 
Ck  r^ust  h^'fbeen  owiiig  to  their  hayiifg  been  of  later  Origm  than  y'  Compila- 
tion     This  did  not  apply  to  a  new  aiTanging  of  y°  bemce. 

Itwasnt  from  Accident  but  IVonJ  Design,  that  y"  Prayer  for  Congress  was 
directed  to  be  used,  like  y'  other  Prayers  with  which  it  stands,  before  y"  two  final 
p™s  of  V-  Mo  ■  n<r  &  J-  Evening  Service.  What  tho'  they  come  alter  y'  Gen'  : 
ThSksoivin-  r  tvvS  Species  of  Devotion  are  not  kept  so  entirely  separate  in  other 
Plac^!?s  to°make  this  a  Consideration.    In  many  Chmrches,  y  Practice  is  anU- 

'"''"■'Tt\!  to  be  hopecUluit  we  added  some  useful  Prayers  &  Thanksgivings.    They 

"""  TllrPii'^r  "  in  TimS'War  &  Tumults."  was  thought  improved  byy  Omis- 

"°"  1heTonXfn^??aSr  i"  his  Department  was  omitted,  as  being  too  much  a 
Play  on  Words from^whichy'Senice  in  General  IS  so  tree  Oeneral 

In  V  en-lish  Book,  to  V  "Prayer  lor  all  Conditions,"  &  to  y  General 
Thank^-fvin.;'  there  is  attached  a  sralll  Compartment  eon  aining  an  Apphcat  on 
to  r  ke  of'-any  Person  to  be  prayed  for,  or  who  should  desu-e  to  return  Tl^nks. 
Our  added  Prayers,  were  suppose  to  supersede  y"  Use  of  thcbC.  but  Cases  occui. 
not  pToyided  for :  &  therefore  I  wish,  that  there  had  been  a  Rubnc  to  y"  Pirposo 
of  y°  said  Compartments. 

Collects,  Gospels  &  Epistles,  &c. 

I  do  not  recollect,  that  there  are  other  than  verbal  Alterations. 

Eohi  Communion. 
The  Reason  of  omitting  y  Lord's  Prayer.  &  of  y  Creed,  if  used  before,  was  to 

avoid  Repetition.  ^^^_^  after  y  Commandments,  was  to  give  y  Weight  of  Moses,  y 

^'^'^'^cK^yC^^ilciSion  Prater,  is  spoken  of  fully  in  y  Memoir^  The 
Reasons  of  y  other  Alterations  must  be  suggested  by  a  comparing  of  yt^vo  Bool^ ; 
unless  theribe  an  Exception  as  to  y  Meaning  g'^en  of  y  l^ostui^f  Kncehn^^  And 
if  there  had  been  a  Dispensation  from  it  in  Case  of  Scruple,  =1^°^  >f /r'°f  '":„  L 
tism,  I  think  Matters  would  not  have  been  y  worse.  As  m  y  one  Case,  so  in  y 
other,  y  Licence  would  have  been  seldom  used. 

Offices  for  Baptism. 
The  Alterations  are  few,  &  y  Reasons  of  them  will  probably  be  evident. 

Catechism.  ,     ,  „  .     ,  j  * 

On  y  Answer  concerning  y  Lords  Supper,  "  verily  &  indeed  "  »f  changed  to 
"spiriSaily:"  which  is  more  definite.  &  therefore  better  suited  to  y  Doctrme  of 
our  Church  on  y°  Sulyect. 

Confirmation  —  requires  Nothing. 

Matrimony  —  The  Reasons  will  occur.  •^,.  3  t    „  ,> 

Visitation  of  y  sick.    One  of  y  Forms  of  Absolution  was  omitted  from  y 
Persuasion   that  it  is  not  agreeable  to  y  Practice  of  y  Church  in  y  best  Ages 
Ps' 71   was  thought  advantaieously  changed  for  Ps.  130.   Some  Prayers  were  added 
from  Bd-  Taylor— it  is  to  be  hoped  witli  Profit.  -d  _»„  «f 

Burial  o^f  r  dead.  Aether  y  two  Psalms  had  better  stood  entire,  or  Parte  of 
them  joined  as  it  present,  is  probably  a  Point  on  which  there  were  diftercnt  benti- 
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nients.    There  was  Unanimity,  in  clearing  y  Service  of  all  Reference  in  y«  Char- 
acter of  J*  deceased,  which,  often,  ill  suited  with  y:  Words. 

Commination.  There  is  not  recollected  any  Objection  to  y=  Omission  of  it  as 
a  distinct  Sen-ice  :  but  Parts  of  it  are  properly  introduced,  with  y=  Collect,  Gospel  & 
Epistle  for  Ash-Wednesday. 

Form  for  Sea.  It  must  have  been  from  Oversight,  that  j*  Word  "  Minister" 
designating  yo  Person  who  is  to  i)ronounce  y"  Absolution,  which  had  been  used  here 
&  elsewhere  in  y"  Proposed  Book  was  not  changed  to  "  Priest." 

Our  added  Sei-vices,  are,  "  For  y"  Visitation  of  Prisoners  "  —  "  For  y  Fruits 
of  y"  Earth",  &  "  Family  Prayers." 

The  first  was  taken  from  y  then  irish  Book  of  Common  Prayer ;  &  now,  makes 
a  Part  of  y<^  Book  of  y"=  United  Kingdom.  The  second,  had  been  prepared  in  1785, 
&  printed  in  y°  Proposed  Book.     The  3''  is  substantially  from  Bp:  Gibson. 

I  hope,  that  in  y=  above,  I  liave  done  sometliing,  altho'  but  little,  towards  your 
Object.  It  is  probable  that  I  have  overlooked  several  Particulars,  concerning  which 
you  may  wish  to  be  informed.  K  so,  &  you  will  address  Queries  to  me,  I  will  satisfy 
you  to  y"  best  in  my  Power. 

In  y  mean  Time  I  remain 

Your  aiP=  Brother 

Vni:  WHITE. 


CHAPTER  YII. 

THE  ADJUSTMENT  OF   CONFLICTING    INTERESTS   AND   PRIN- 
CIPLES IN  THE  CHURCH. 

IN  the  separation  of  the  Convention  into  two  houses,  on  the  adop- 
tion of  tlic  amended  constitution  by  the  representatives  of  the 
Eastern  churches,  Bishops  Seabury  and  White  were,  in  the 
absence  of  the  Bishop  of  New  York,  whose  opposition  to  the  union 
had  continued  to  the  latest  moment,  brought  into  the  closest  relation- 
ship. The  result  was  mutual  esteem  and  respect.  Bishop  White, 
towards  the  close  of  his  long  and  honored  life,  placed  on  record  the 
statement  that  he  still  "  recollected  with  satisfaction  the  hours  which 
were  spent  with  Bishop  Seabury  on  the  important  sul)jects  which 
came  before  them;  and  especially  the  Christian  temper  which  he 
manifested  all  along."' 

The  views  of  the  churclmien  at  the  North  had  been,  from  the 
first,  more  pronounced  than  those  of  their  brethren  in  the  Middle  and 
Southern  States.  In  New  England  the  clergy  and  the  Church  people 
were  mainly  converts  to  the  Church  from  the  dissenters  around  them. 
Their  allegiance  had  been  secured  by  conviction.  They  had  been  led 
to  leave  the  sects  in  which  they  had  been  brought  up,  and  had  been 
induced  to  unite  with  the  Church  by  the  force  of  a  relentless  logic  ;  and 
their  views  were  such  as  would  naturally  result  from  mental  processes 
of  this  nature.  It  was  at  no  little  cost  and  sacrifice  that  they  had  be- 
come members  or  ministers  of  the  Church  which  they  believed  had  been 
founded  by  apostles  and  martyrs,  Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief 
corner-stone.  To  these  churchly  views  and  principles  was  added  a 
natural  drawing  towards  the  sentiments  in  vogue  in  the  Scottish  com- 
munion, from  which  the  Church  in  Coimecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  and, 
in  fact,  throughout  New  England,  had  received  the  episcopate.  The 
fears  excited  by  the  circulation  of  the  "Case  of  the  Episcopal  Churches 
Considered,"  that  the  churchmen  at  the  southward  were  leaning  towards 
Presbyterianism ;  the  consciousness  that  there  was  a  wide-spread  doc- 
trinal laxity  among  some  of  the  leaders  in  the  movement  for  organiza- 
tion, and  tiie  securing  of  the  episcopate,  among  these  churchmen,  and 
the  dislike  not  only  of  the  sweeping  and  ill-judged  alterations  contained 
in  the  "Proposed" Book,"  but  also  of  the  presence  of  the  laity  in  the 
councils  of  the  Church,  and  their  claim  as  coordinate  with  the  clergy 
to  sit  in  judgment  on  matters  of  doctrine,  discipline,  and  worship, 
added  to  the  gulf  which  had  opened  ])ctwecn  the  Northern  churches 
and  those  to  the  south  of  New  England.  The  dislike  of  Seal)ury  l)y 
Provoost,  arising  from  personal  and  political  causes,   and  shown  not 

1  Mcmou-3  of  the  Church,  2d  ed.,  p.  149. 
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only  in  public  measures,  as  in  the  resolutions  in  the  State  and  General 
Conventions,  intended  to  cast  a  doubt  on  the  validity  of  the  Scottish 
succession,  but  extending  to  private  life,  and  finding  expression  in 
conversation  and  correspondence,  threatened  to  widen  the  breach  and 
to  perpetuate  a  division  in  the  American  Church.  It  was  in  the 
adjustment  of  these  ditlerences,  in  the  wise  and  wide  tolerance  of 
opposing  views,  and  in  the  unfailing  exercise  of  charity  towards  all, 
that  the  character  of  William  White  appears  in  a  most  attractive  light. 
Strikingly  is  this  seen  to  be  the  case  in  an  incident  recorded  in 
Bishop  White's  Memoirs,  and  giving  a  vivid  pictui'e  of  the  difBculties 
in  the  way  of  union  overcome  through  the  astuteness  and  conciliatory 
spirit  of  the  bishop  himself.  The  time  of  the  occurrence  was  at  the 
opening  of  the  adjourned  Convention  of  1789. 

But  a  danger  arose  from  an  unexpected  question,  on  the  very  day  of  the 
anival  of  these  gentlemen.  Tlie  danger  was  on  the  score  of  politics.  Some  hiy 
members  of  the  Convention  —  t^vo  of  them  were  known,  and  perhaps  thei-e  were 
more  —  having  obtained  information  that  Bishop  Seabury,  who  had  been  chaplain  to 
a  British  regiment  during  the  war,  was  now  in  receipt  of  half-pay,  entertained 
scruples  in  regard  to  the  propriety  of  admitting  liim  as  a  member  of  the  Conven- 
tion. One  of  the  gentlemen  took  the  author  aside,  at  a  gentleman's  house,  where 
several  of  the  Convention  were  dining,  and  stated  to  him  this  difficulty.  His  opin- 
ion—  it  is  hoped  the  right  one  —  was,  that  an  ecclesiastical  body  needed  not  to  be 
over  righteous,  or  more  sothan  civil  bodies,  on  such  a  point  —  that  he  knew  of  no  law 
of  the  laud,  which  the  circumstance  relative  to  a  former  chaplaincy  contradicted  — 
that,  indeed,  there  was  an  article  in  the  confederation,  then  the  bond  of  union  of 
the  States,  providing  that  no  citizen  of  theirs  sliould  receive  any  title  of  nobility 
from  a  foreign  power;  a  provision  not  extending  to  the  receipt  of  money  which 
seemed  impliedly  allowed,  indeed,  in  the  guard  provided  against  the  other — that 
Bishop  Seabury 's  half-pay  was  a  compensation  for  former  services,  and  not  for  any 
now  expected  of  him  —  tliatit  did  not  prevent  his  being  a  citizen,  with  all  the  rights 
attached  to  the  character,  in  Connecticut  —  and  that  should  he  or  any  person  in  the 
like  circumstance  be  returned  a  member  of  Congress  from  that  State,  he  must 
necessarily  be  admitted  of  their  body.  The  gentleman  to  whom  the  reasoning  was 
addressed,  seemed  satisfied,  and  either  from  tliis  or  from  some  other  cause,  the 
objection  w;is  not  brought  forward.' 

It  was  thus  with  diiScultics  environing  every  step  of  the  progress 
towards  comprehension  and  unity  that  the  Convention  opened.  Even 
the  formal  acceptance  of  the  amended  constitution,  on  the  part  of  the 
Eastern  deputies,  and  their  reception  on  the  floor  of  the  Convention, 
failed  wholly  to  remove  these  ditlerences,  or  to  harmonize  or  adjust 
the  opposing  interests  of  the  two  sections  of  the  now  united  Church. 
The  Convention  had  no  sooner  resolved  itself,  after  tlie  union  had  been 
consummated,  into  its  two  co-ordinate  houses,  than  an  incident  occurred 
that  brought  out  these  ditlerences,  and,  in  the  language  of  Bishop 
White,  who  was  a  witness  of  the  discussion,  had  "an  unpropitious 
influence  on  all  that  followed."^ 

In  the  consideration  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  which 
claimed  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Deputies,  at  the  very  first,  the 
IJcv.  Dr.  Parker,  acting  indirectly  in  behalf  of  the  New  England 
deputies,  proposed  that  the  Prayer-book  of  the  Church  of  England 
should  be  considered  as  the  basis  of  proceeding,  rather  than  the  "Pro- 

'  Bisliop  White's  "  Momoiis  of  the  Cliiiroli,"  2 J  ed.,  ia36,  p.  145.  'Ibid.,  p.  146. 
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posed  Book"  set  forth  by  the  Convention  prior  to  the  union.  There  were 
but  few  to  advocate  the  "Proposed  Book,"  which  had  so  signally  failed 
of  acceptance,  but  there  were  those  "who  contended  that  a  Litiirg}^ 
ought  to  be  formed  without  reference  to  any  existing  book,  although 
with  liberty  to  take  from  any  whatever  the  convention  should  think 
fit."  The  result  of  the  discussion  was  that  a  committee  was  "appointed 
to  prepare  a  calendar  and  table  of  lessons  for  morning  and  even- 
ing prayer  throughout  the  j-ear ;  also  collects,  epistles,  and  gospels." 
To  a  second  committee  was  assigned  the  duty  of  jireparing  "  a  Jlom- 
ing  and  Evening  Service  for  the  use  of  the  Church."  A  third  commit- 
tee was  charged  with  the  prej)aration  of  a  "Litany,  with  occasional 
Prayers  and  Thanksgivings  ; "  and  a  fourth  committee  was  appointed 
"to  prepare  an  oi'der  for  the  Administration  of  the  Holy  Communion." 
The  influence  of  the  New  England  element  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  the  chairmanship  of  these  four  committees  was  given  respec- 
tivelj'  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Parker,  of  Massachusetts ;  the  Rev. 
Bela  Hul>bard,  of  Connecticut ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Abraham  Beach,  of  New 
York ;  and  the  Rev.  Joseph  Pilmore,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  had  been 
ordained  by  Seabury.  The  conmiittees  reported  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  their  appointment,  producing  a  "Morning  Service,"  an 
"Evening  Service,"  a  "Litanj%"  a  "Catechism,"  etc.  It  is  evident 
both  from  the  language  of  Bishop  White,  and  that  of  the  minutes  of 
the  Convention,  that  the  purpose  of  this  action  was  not  to  imply  that 
the  English  book  Mas  not  of  obligation  till  another  had  taken  its 
place  by  due  process  of  law,  but  to  avoid  any  recognition  of  the 
"Proposed  Book,"  which  was  especially  distasteful  to  the  Connecticut 
churchmen.  Certainh',  neither  in  Xew  England,  nor  in  the  ^liddle  nor 
Southern  States,  had  the  clergy  acted  on  the  principle  thus  avowed, 
and  the  inconsistence  of  the  House  of  Deputies  in  refusing  to  "  allow 
that  there  was  any  book  of  authority  in  existence  "  is  clearly  pointed 
out  by  Bishop  AVhite  in  his  references  to  this  action  of  the  Convention. 
In  fiiet,  the  clergy  and  members  of  the  Church,  everywhere,  while 
recognizing  the  necessity  of  such  liturgical  changes  as  were  required 
by  the  change  in  civil  relations  had,  with  few  exceptions,  regarded  it 
as  their  duty  to  adhere  to  the  rest  of  the  service  "  on  the  ground  of 
antecedent  obligation."  The  exceptions  to  this  adherence  to  the  Eng- 
lish service-book  were  in  the  few  cases  where,  as  in  Dr.  Parkei-'s  own 
church  in  Massachusetts,  in  a  few  chui'chcs  in  Xew  York  and  Philadel- 
phia, and  at  a  few  places  at  the  southward,  the  "Proposed  Book"  was 
tentatively  used  in  the  expectation  of  its  adoption  after  further  revision. 
Two  other  points  of  ditference  between  the  two  houses  arose  in 
connection  with  the  discussion  relating  to  the  I'ctention  of  the  Athana- 
sian  Creed,  and  the  article  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  respecting  the  descent 
into  hell.  Nothing  can  add  to  the  narrative  of  Bishop  AVhite  on  these 
points :  — 

On  the  former  subject,  the  author  consented  to  the  proposal  of  Bishop  Seabuiy, 
of  making  it  an  amendment  to  the  draft  sent  by  the  other  House ;  to  be  inserted 
with  a  i-ubric  permitting  the  use  of  it.  This,  however,  was  declared  to  be  on  the 
principle  of  accormnodation  to  the  many  who  were  reported  to  desire  it,  especially 
in  Connecticut,  where,  it  was  said,  the  omitting  of  it  would  hazard  the  reception 
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of  the  book.  It  was  the  author's  intention  never  to  read  the  Creed  himself,  and  he 
doclavoil  his  mind  to  that  cllVft.  Bishop  Seabury,  on  the  conti-ary,  tliought  tliat 
witlicnit  it,  there  wouUl  lie  a  dillimilty  in  keeping  out  of  the  church  tlie  errors  to 
wliich  it  stands  opposed.  In  answer  to  this,  there  were  urged  the  instances  of  sev- 
eral churches,  as' the  Lutheran  and  others,  in  this  country  and  Europe,  and  above 
all,  tiie  instance  of  the  widely  extended  Greek  Church,  confessedly  tenacious  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  "  Nicene"  Creed,  and  yet  not  possessed  of  the  Athanasiau  in  any 
liturgy,  or  even  of  an  acknowledgment  of  it  in  any  confession  of  faith.  Of  the 
last-nientioned  instance  Bishop  Seabuiy  entertained  a  doubt,  but  the  fact  is  certainly 
so,  as  is  attested  by  the  Rev.  Jolui  Smith,  an  English  divine  held  in  estimation,  who 
wrote  "  An  Account  of  the  Greek  Church,"  with  tlie  advantage  of  having  resided  in 
Constantinople.  lie  says  (p.  lOG)  after  mention  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  and  the  Ni- 
cene—  "  as  to  that  of  St.  Alhanasius  they  are  wholly  strangers  to  it."  However,  the 
Creed  was  inserted  by  way  of  amendment,  to  be  used  or  omitted  at  discretion.  But 
the  amendment  was  negatived  by  the  otlier  House,  and  when  the  subject  aftenvards 
came  up  in  conference,  they  would  not  allow  of  the  Creed  in  any  shape,  whioli  was 
thought  intolerant  by  the  gentlemen  from  New  England,  who,  with  Bishop  Seabury, 
gaveit  up  with  great  reluctance. 

The  other  suljject  —  the  descent  of  Christ  into  hell  —  was  left  in  a  situation 
which  afterwards  not  a  little  emban-assed  tlie  committee  who  Iiad  the  charge  of  print- 
in"  the  book.  The  amendments  of  the  Bishops,  whetlier  verbal  or  other,  to  the  ser- 
vices sent  to  the  other  House  liad  all  been  numbered.  The  president  of  tlie  House,  as 
aftenvards  appeared  on  unquestionable  verbal  testimony,  accidentally  omitted  the 
readini'  of  the  article  in  its  full  force,  witli  its  explanatory  rubric.  The  meaning 
of  theTirticle  in  tliat  place  was  declared  to  be  the  state  of  the  dead  generally ;  and 
this  was  proposed  instead  of  the  form  in  whicli  tlie  other  House  had  presented  it,  in 
italics  and  between  hooks,  with  a  rubric  permittmg  tlie  use  of  the  words  —  "He 
went  into  the  place  of  departed  spirits."  Tlie  paper  of  the  House,  in  return  to  that 
of  the  Bishops,  said  nothing  on  this  head,  and  therefore,  their  acquiescence  was  pre- 
sumed. This  might  have  been  the  easier  supposed,  as  tlicre  were  some,  who,  while 
they  thought  but  little  of  the  imjiortance  of  inserting  such  an  article,  were  yet  of 
opinion  that  the  Convention  stood  pledged,  on  tlie  present  subject,  to  the  English 
Bishops,  it  being  the  only  one  on  which  they  had  laid  much  sti-ess,  in  stating  the 
terms  on  which  they  were  willing  to  consecrate  for  our  Church,  and  we,  having  com- 
plied with  their  wishes  in  that  respect.  This  would  seem  very  unsuitably  followed 
by  a  repetition  of  the  offensive  measure,  or  something  very  like  it,  in  the  first  Con- 
vention Iield  after  the  consecration  had  been  obtained.  Thus,  the  matter  passed 
without  further  notice.  But  Bishop  Seabury,  before  he  left  the  city,  conceived  a 
suspicion  that  there  had  been  a  misunderstanding.  For,  on  the  evening  before  his 
departure,  he  took  the  author  aside  from  company  and  mentioned  his  apprehension, 
which  was  treated  as  groundless,  on  the  full  belief  that  it  was  so.  It  was  a  point 
which  Bishop  Seabury  had  much  at  heart,  from  an  opinion  that  the  article  was  put 
into  the  Creed  in  opposition  to  the  Apollinarian  heresy,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
withdra\ving  of  it  was  an  indirect  encouragement  of  the  same.  The  author  saw  no 
such  inference ;  but  wished  to  retain  the  article,  on  the  ground  that  the  doing  so 
would  tend  to  peace;  that  it  would  be  acting  consistentl 3' toward  the  English 
Church,  and  that  a  latitude  would  be  left  by  the  proposed  rubric,  for  the  understand- 
in"  of  the  article  as  referring  to  the  state  of  departed  spirits,  generally.  It  is 
curious  to  remark,  by  the  way,  that  when  the  book  came  out.  Bishop  Provoost  dis- 
liked the  form  in  which  this  part  of  it  appeared,  more  than  either  the  article  as  it 
.stood  orinnnally,  or  the  omitting  of  it  altogether,  on  the  princij^le  that  it  exacted  a 
belief  of  die  existence  of  departed  spirits  between  death  and  the  resun-ection.  So 
easy  it  is,  in  extending  latitude  of  sentiment  on  one  side,  to  limit  it  on  another. 

However,  when  the  t^ommittee  assembled  to  prepare  the  book  lor  the  press, 
great  was  their  surprise  and  that  of  the  autlior  to  fhid  that  the  two  Houses  had  mis- 
understood one  another  altogether.  The  question  was,  what  was  to  bo  done?  And 
here  the  different  principles  on  which  the  business  had  been  conducted  had  their 
respective  operation.  The  Committee  contended  that  the  amendment  made  by  the 
Bishops  to  tlie  service  as  proposed  by  their  house,  not  appearing  to  have  been  \>re- 
sented,  the  sendee  must  stand  as  proposed  by  them,  with  the  words  "  He  descendeil 
into  hell,"  jirintcd  in  italics  and  between  hooks,  and  with  the  rubric  permissory  of  the 
use  of  the  words,  "  He  went  into  the  place  of  departed  spirits."  On  the  contraiy, 
it  was  thought  a  duty  to  maintain  the  principle  that  the  Creed,  as  in  the  English 
book,  must  be  considered  as  the  Creed  of  the  Church,  until  altered  by  the  consent 
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of  both  Houses,  which  was  not  yet  done.  Accordingly  remonstrance  was  niade 
against  the  printing  of  the  article  of  the  descent  into  hell,  in  the  manner  m  which 
it°appeared  in  the  books  publislicd  at  that  time.' 

In  the  introduction  of  the  "  Selections  of  Psahns,"  now  prefixed  to 
the  Psalter,  after  statinsr  that  "  the  House  of  Bishops  did  not  approve 
of  the  expedient  of  the  other  House,  in  relation  to  the  selections  as 
they  now  stand,"  Bishop  White  proceeds  to  state  :  "  But  Bishop  Sea- 
bury  interested  himself  in  the  subject  the  less  ;  as  knowing  that  neither 
himself  nor  any  of  his  clergy  would  make  use  of  the  alternative,  but 
that  they  woulil  adhere  to  the  old  practice."  * 

One  other  extract  from  the  invaluable  memoirs  of  Bishop  White 
will  complete  our  record  of  the  adjustment  of  diUcrenccs  and  the  har- 
monizino-  of  conflicting  prejudices  and  opinions  that  made  the  ad- 
journed'Convention  of  1781)  memorable  :  — 

In  the  Sei-vice  for  the  Administration  of  the  Communion,  it  may,  perhaps, 
be  expected  that  the  great  change  made  in  restoring  to  the  consecration  prayer  the 
oblalorv  words,  and  tlie  invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  left  out  ni  Knig  Lcwards 
rci'rn  mustat  least  have  produced  an  opposition.  But  no  such  thing  happened  to  .any 
coi^siderable  extent ;  or,  at  least,  the  author  did  not  hear  of  any  in  the  other  House 
further  than  a  disposition  to  the  effect  in  a  few  gentlemen,  which  was  counteracted 
bv  some  pertinent  remarks  of  the  President.  In  that  of  the  Bishops,  it  lay  very  near 
to  tlic  heart  of  Bishop  .Seabury.  As  for  the  other  Bishop,  without  conceiving  with 
some  that  the  service  as  it  stood  was  essentially  defective,  he  always  thought  there 
was  a  beauty  in  those  ancient  forms,  and  can  discover  no  superstition  in  them. 
•  •  »  '  The  restoring  of  those  parts  of  the  service  by  the  American  Church, 
has  been  since  objected  to  by  some  few  among  us.  To  show  that  a  superstitious 
sense  must  have  been  intended,  they  have  laid  great  stress  on  the  printing  ot  the 
words  "  which  we  now  offer  unto  thee,"  in  a  different  character,  from  the  rest  ot 
the  prayers.  But  tliis  was  mere  acciilent.  The  Bishops,  bein^  possessed  ot  the 
form  used  in  the  Scuitch  Episcopal  Church,  which  they  had  altered  in  some  respects 
refcrrc.l  to  it,  to  save  the  trouble  of  copying.  But  the  reference  was  not  intended 
to  establish  any  particular  manner  of  printing;  and  accordingly  in  all  the  editions 
ot  the  Praver-book,  since  the  first,  the  aforesaid  words  have  Ijeen  printed  m  the 
same  character  with  the  rest  of  the  prayer,  witliout  any  deviation  from  the  ori";inal 
appointment.  Bishop  Seabury's  attachment  to  tliese  changes  may  be  learned  trom 
the  following-  incident.  On  the  morning  of  the  Sunday  wiiich  occurred  during  tiie 
ses-;ion  of  the  Convention,  the  author  wished  liim  to  consecrate  the  elements,  this 
he  declined.  On  the  offer  Iwing  again  made  at  the  time  when  the  sei-vice  was  to  begin, 
he  still  declined ;  and,  smiling,  added :  -'To  confess  the  trutli,  I  hardly  consider  tlie 
f,n-m  to  be  used  as  strictly  amounting  to  a  consecration."  The  torm  was,  of  course, 
that  used  heretofore ;  the  chancres  not  ha\ing  taken  effect.  These  sentiments  he 
had  ailopted  in  his  visit  to  the  Bishops  from  whom  he  received  his  Lpiscopacy.^ 

We  have  thus  eiven  in  detail  the  steps  leading  to  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  disunited- churches  of  the  Northern,  INIiddle,  and  Southern 
States,  in  one  "  American  Church."  It  is  a  portion  of  our  annals  but 
httlc  known  in  these  days,  and  doubtless  of  but  little  interest  to  others 
than  those  who,  in  learn'ing  of  the  past,  seek  to  draw  lessons  of  wisdom 
for  the  present.  There  was  one  result  of  this  union  which  should 
not  be  forgotten.  By  the  rules  of  the  House  of  Bishops  proposed  by 
Bishop  White,  with  that  graceful  spirit  of  conciliation  which  was  part 
of  his  very  natiu-e,  Bishop  Scaljury  became,  in  virtue  of  his  seniority 
of  consecration,  the  presiding  bishop  of  the  House  of  Bishops— the  first 

•  Memoirs  of  the  Church,  2a   cd.,  pp.  U9-  »  Bishop  mite's  Memoira,  2d  cd.,  p.  1S2. 

J59  Ibid.,  pp.  1j4-1od. 
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ill  the  line  of  venerable  men  comprising,  besides  Seahury,  — clarum  et 
venembUe  nomen,  — the  well-rememljcred  names  of  White,  Provoost, 
Griswold,  Chase,  BrowncU,  Hopkins,  Bosworth  Smith,  and  closing  — 
long  may  it  so  remain  —  with  the  present  incumbent  of  this  primacy 
amon<;  1)rcthrcn  —  the  venerable  Alfred  Lee.  This  presidency  lasted 
only  iill  the  next  Convention.  Willingly  conceded  by  the  excellent 
Wliitc,  this  simple  act  of  justice  gave  oftence  to  Bishop  Provoost,  who 
re(]uired,  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  General  Convention,  in  1702,  the 
adoption  of  such  a  rule  as  should  give  to  himself  this  coveted  honor. 
It  was  surrendered  by  the  Bishop  of  Connecticut  as  ineekly  as  it  had 
been  assnmed.  His  private  memorandum  on  this  requirement  was 
simplv  this  characteristic  sentence :  "  I  cheerfully  acquiesced  in  the 
arrano'cment,  having  no  wish  to  dispute  toho  should  be  first  in  the  hing- 
dom  of  lieaven." ' 

Nor  was  this  prompt  relinquishment  of  the  position,  to  which  he 
was  entitled  by  priority  of  consecration,  the  only  concession  made  l)y 
Sealniry  in  favor  of  conciliation  and  union.  The  Convention  met  in 
New  York,  and,  agreea1)iy  to  appointment,  Bishop  Seabury  preached 
the  opening  sermon.  The  Bishop  of  Connecticut,  though  justly 
ao-^rieved  at  the  open  and  continued  slights  cast  upon  his  episco- 
pal character  by  Bishop  Provoost,  consented,  in  the  interest  of  peace, 
to  call  on  the  Bishop  of  New  York,  who  received  the  courtesy  kindly, 
and  "from  that  time,"  as  Bishop  White  informs  us,  "nothing  was 
perceived  in  either  of  them  which  seemed  to  show  that  the  former 
distance  was  the  result  of  anything  else  but  dilTercnce  of  opinion." 

Prior  to  this  meeting  in  Convention  the  succession  in  the  English 
line  had  been  completed.  The  excellent  Griffith  had  resigned  the 
appointment  as  Bishop  of  Virginia,  and  after  his  decease,  while  in 

'  Bishop 'Wniite's  vccital  of  this  matter  is  of  Convention  of  New  York  having' been,  at  its  pve- 

interest  and  Taliic  :    "  An  unpropitions  circum-  ceiling  meetiufj,  romposcd  principally  of  gentle- 

slance  attended  the  opening    of  this  Convcn-  ineu  of  an  opposite   sentiment  on  this   subject, 

tion,  but  was  happily  removed  before  proceed-  tlic  deputies  from  that  State   were  among  the 

in;;   to   business.     Bishop  Seabury  and   Bishop  foremost  in  producin.ir  the  resolution  then  come 

I'TOVoost  Iiad    never,    when    the    former    had  into,  of  recognizing  Bishop  Seabury's  episcopal 

been  in  New  York  at  ditierent  times  since  his  character. 

consecration,  exch.augcd  visit*..  AUhough  the  "  But  to  return  to  the  nan-ative.  The  preju- 
author  knows  of  no  personal  offence,  that  had  dices  in  the  minds  of  the  two  Bishops  were  such 
ever  passed  from  either  of  tjicm  to  the  other,  as  threatened  a  distance  between  them;  which 
and,  indeed,  was  assured  of  tlie  contrary  by  would  give  an  unfavorable  appearance  to  thcui- 
tlicm  both ;  yet  the  notoriety  that  Bishop  selves,  and  to  the  whole  body,  and  might,  per- 
I'rovoost  had  clenied  the  validity  of  Bishop  Sea-  haps,  have  an  evil  intlucnce  on  their  dehl)era- 
bury's  consecration,  accounted,  at  least,  for  the  tions.  But  it  happened  oiherwiso.  On  a  pro- 
omission  of  tlie  .attentions  of  a  visit  on  eitlier  posal  being  made  to  them  by  conmion  fricud-^, 
siile.  This  very  thing  had  not  lieen  without  its  and  through  the  medium  of  the  present  author, 
consequences  on  the  proceeding  of  the  Conven-  on  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Smilli,  they  couscuted 
tions;  which  is  here  stated,  as  a  cauticm  against  without  the  least  hesitation.  Bishop  Seabury  to 
such  partial  considerations,  acted  on  without  lUio  pay  and  Bisliop  Provoost  to  receive  the  visit, 
deliberation,  and  producing  inconsistencies  of  wliieli  etiquette  enjoined  on  the  former  to  the 
conduct.  For  in  the  Convention  of  .June,  17S6,  hitter,  anil  was  as  readily  accepted  liy  the  one 
on  the  question  of  denying  the  validity  of  Bisliop  as  it  had  been  prolTered  by  the  other.  The 
.Seabury's  ordinations,  the  vote  of  New  York  is  author  was  present  when  it  took  place.  Bishop 
'  Aye,'  although  it  was  well  known  that  two  of  Provoost  asked  his  visitant  to  dine  with  him  on 
the  three  clergymen  from  that  .state  had  paid  at-  the  same  day,  in  company  of  the  author  and 
tout  ions  to  Dr.  Sealiury  as  a  Bishop;  and  that  he  otlicrs.  The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  from 
stood  high  in  their  "esteem.  But  they  acted  that  time  nothing  was  perceived  in  cither  of 
under  instructions  from  the  (Jhureh  in  their  them,  that  served  to  show  that  the  former  dis- 
Slate,  when  the  Convcutiou  of  it  was  of  a  com-  tanee  was  the  result  of  anything  else  but  difl'er- 
plexion  corresponding  with  that  vote.  After-  cuce  of  opiuiou."^ 
wards,  in  the   tieueial  Convention  of  17S9,  the 

'  Memoirs  of  the  Church,  2d  ci3.,  pp.  101, 162. 
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attendance  upon  tlio  lirst  Convention  of  1789,  llic 
Rev.  James  Madi-son,  D.D.,  President  of  the  Col- 
lege of  William  and  Mary,  was  chosen  to  the  same 
office  and  administration,  and  on  the  Sixteenth 
Sunday  after  Trinity,  the  liHh  of  Septemher,  IT'JO, 
was  consecrated  at  Lamheth,  hy  the  Archhishop  of 
Canterl)ury,l)r..Iohn  Moore  ;  the  l>ishoiiof  London, 
Dr.  Beilliy  I'orteus  ;  and  the  Bisho])  of  Kochester, 
Di-.  Joini  Thomas.  It  Mas  at  this  Convention  in  New 
York  that  the  first  American  consecration  took  place. 
The  Kev.  Dr.  Thomas  JohnC'laggett  had  been  elected 
to  the  cpisc(jpate  of  ^laryland,  and  on  Monday, 
September  17,  179(t,  he  received  consecration  in 
Trinity  Church,  at  the  hands  of  "  Samuel  Provoost, 
D.D.,  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  State  of  New  York.  ))residing  bishop,  Sanniel 
Seaburv,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
Island,'William  White.  D.D.,  Bishop  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church  in  the  Commonv.eaUh  of 
Pennsylvania;  and  James  ^ladison,  D.D.,  Bishop 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  State  of 
Virginia.'"  Thus  the  English  and  Scottish  lines  of 
succession  were  united  in  this  consecration,  the 
only  one  in  which  Seaburv  took  part,  as  his  death 
took  place  before  another  received  the  laying  on  of 
hands  in  the  American  Church. 

Bishop  White,  in  his  account  of  this  Conven- 
tion, informs  us  that  the  alterations  in  the  ordinal 
were  prepared  by  the  bishops,  and  that  there  was 
no  material  difference  of  opinion  between  them 
except  in  regard  to  the  Avoi-ds  at  the  ordination  of 
priests,  "Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost,"  etc.  Bishop 
Seaburv,  who  alone  was  tenacious  of  the  form  as 
it  stood  in  the  English  office,  consented  at  length 
with  great  reluctance  to  allow  the  alternati\e  of 
another  form  as  it  now  appears.  With  reference 
to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  the  Bishop  of  Con- 
necticut was  of  tlie  opinion  at  first  "that  all  neces- 
sary doctrine  should  be  com])rehcndcd  in  tiie  Litur- 
gy." But  on  further  thought  he  saw  so  clearly  the 
inconvenience  likely  to  arise  from  the  lack  of  an 
authoritative  rule  of  faith  in  the  hands  of  the  people, 
and  forming  iiart  of  the  authorized  book  of  connnon 
devotions  that  he  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the  adoption 
of  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England.  Bishop 
Provoost  was  imder-stood  to  lie  at  least  indillerent 
to  the  adoption  of  articles,  while  Bishop  Madison 
was    openly    adverse    to    them.       The    Bishop    of 
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Maryland,  whose  opinions  were  gathered  from  his  vote  and  from  his 
conversation  when  not  in  the  house  of  which  he  was  so  recent  a  mem- 
ber, was  in  favor  of  them.  The  action  of  the  House  of  Deputies  in 
dismissing  the  consideration  of  the  subject,  was  negatived  l^y  the 
bishops,  the  Bisliop  of  Virginia  alone  voting  in  the  affirmative,  and 
there  being  no  occasion  for  the  president's  vote.  The  subject  was, 
however,  dismissed  for  the  time  by  A^ote  of  the  lower  house. 

The  bishops,  at  the  instance  of  Bishop  Madison,  put  on  record  the 
expression  of  their  views  on  the  matter  of  the  comprehension  of  the 
_  Methodist  body  in  the  Church,  —  a  scheme 

ver}'  dear  to  tlic  heart  of  the  Bishop  of  Vir- 
ginia. The  plan,  as  it  took  shape  in  the 
mind  of  its  author,  did  not  embrace  the 
comprehending  of  this  already  large  and 
respectal)le  l)ody  on  the  condition  of  their 
retaining  their  organization;  but,  "  by  an 
accommodation  to  them  in  a  few  instances," 
inducing  them  "  to  give  up  their  peculiar 
discij)line  and  conform  to  the  leading  parts 
of  the  doctrine,  the  worship,  and  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  Episcopal  Church."  Bishop 
White,  in  view  of  a  correspondence  — 
which  in  common  with  the  Bishop  of  Con- 
necticut —  he  had  had  with  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Coke,  LL.D.,  one  of  the  superin- 
tendents appointed  by  Wesley  himself,  did 
not  conceal  his  conviction  "how  hopeless  all  endeavors  for  such  a 
junction  must  prove."  The  "  minute  "  adopted  by  the  bishop  was 
as  follows  :  — 


SEAL   or   BISHOP   PKOVOOST. 


The  Protestant  Episcopal  Clmrcli  in  tlie  United  States  of  America,  ever  bear- 
ing in  mind  tlie  sacred  obligation  which  attends  all  the  followers  of  Christ,  to 
avoid  divisions  among  themselves,  and  anxious  to  promote  that  union  for  whicli 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  so  earnestly  jirayed,  do  hereljy  declare  to  tlio  Christian 
world,  that,  tmintluenced  by  any  otlu'r  considerations  than  tliose  of  duty  as 
Chi-istians,  and  an  earnest  desire  for  tlie  prosperity  of  pure  Cliristianity,  and  the 
furtherance  of  our  holy  religion,  they  are  ready  and  willing  to  unite  and  form  one 
body  witli  any  i-eligious  society  which  shall  be  influenced  by  the  same  cath<dic 
spirit.  And  in  order  that  this  Christian  end  may  be  the  mcu-e  easily  oft'ected,  they 
further  declare,  that  all  things  in  which  the  great  essentials  of  Christianity  or  the 
characteristic  principles  of  their  Church  are  not  concerned,  they  are  willing  to  leave 
to  future  discussion  ;  being  ready  to  alter  or  modify  those  points  which,  in  the 
ojiinion  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Chvu-ch,  are  subject  to  human  alteration.  And 
it  is  hereby  recomniended  to  the  State  Conventions,  to  adopt  such  mcnisures  or  ])ro- 
pose  such  "conferences  with  Christians  of  other  denominations,  as  to  themselves  may 
be  thought  most  prudent,  and  report  accordingly  to  the  ensuing  General  Con- 
vention. 


The  House  of  Deputies  failed  to  approve  of  this  scheme  of  compre- 
hension. In  their  view  it  seemed  likely  "to  produce  distrust  of  the 
stabilit}'  of  the  system  of  the  P^piscopal  Church,  without  the  least 
prosjiect  of  embracing  any  other  religious  body."  Leave  was  there- 
upon given  to  the  bishops  to  withdraw  tlicir  proposition. 

The  Convention  at  which  tliis  etlbrt  for  unity  was  rejected  recog- 
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nizcd  the  duty  of  the  newly  organized  Church  to  jjrovidc  for  the 
spiritual  needs  of  our  own  people,  and  a  committee  was  appointed 
"for  preparing  a  plan  of  supporting  missionaries  to  preach  the  Gospel 
on  the  frontiers  of  the  United  States."  The  "Act  of  the  General  Con- 
vention," reported  by  the  committee,  provided  for  an  annual  missionary 
sennon  and  ofl'crtory,  for  State  treasurers  to  take  care  of  the  funds 
thus  collected,  and  for  the  collection  of  money  from  the  frontier  con- 
gregations by  the  missionaries.  The  Bishop  of  rcnns3-lvania  was  in- 
sti'uctedto  "frame  an  address"  "rccommeuding  this  charital)lc design" 
to  be  read  at  the  time  of  the  annual  offertory,  and  the  bishop  and  a 
standing  committee  were  to  appoint  a  treasurer  and  employ  mission- 
aries when  sufficient  funds  had  been  secured. 

In  1795  legislation  was  found  necessary  to  prevent  a  repetition 
of  what  was  practically  an  act  of  intrusion  by  the  Bishop  of  New- 
York,  in  ordaining  a  clergyman  for  a  church  in  Rhode  Island  which 
had  formally  placed  itself  under  the  care  of  Bishop  Seabury.  The 
proposition  to  give  to  the  House  of  Bishops  an  absolute  negative, 
which  had  not  been  lost  sight  of,  had  excited  marked  opposit;ion  in 
South  Carolina,  where  even  "secession"  was  threatened  if  this  meas- 
ure prevailed.  From  the  same  source  there  appeared  an  obnoxious 
pamphlet  entitled  "  Strictures  on  the  Love  of  Power  in  the  Prelacy," 
by  a  member  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Association  in  South  Carolina, 
written  by  a  member  of  the  House  of  Deputies,  the  Eev.  Dr.  Henry 
Purcell,  which  was  characterized  in  the  house  as  "a  viinilcnt  attack 
upon  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  our  Church  and  a  libel  against  the 
House  of  Bishops."  The  writer  professed  his  sorrow  for  the  publica- 
tion and  sent  an  ample  apology  for  the  same  to  avoid  the  expulsion 
from  the  Convention  with  which  he  was  threatened.  The  personal 
abuse  in  this  "  licentious  pamphlet,"  as  Bishop  White  stjdes  it,  was 
chiefly  aimed  at  Bishop  Seaburj'  on  the  ground  of  his  supposed  author- 
ship of  a  pamphlet  written  and  afterwards  acknowledged  by  another 
reputable  divine.  The  house  declared  that  Dr.  Purcell's  pamphlet  con- 
tained "very  offensive  and  censurable  matter," and  it  was  only  by  the 
mediation  of  the  bishops  that  the  offender,  in  spite  of  his  professions 
of  penitence,  escaped  punishment.  The  subsequent  conduct  of  the 
author  proved  the  insincerity  of  his  professed  contrition,  for,  on  the 
adjournment  of  the  Convention,  Purcell  challenged  to  mortal  combat 
the  Kev.  Dr.  Andrews,  to  whom  his  exposure  had  been  due.  Bound 
over  before  the  civil  courts  to  keep  the  peace,  the  depositions  and 
documents  concerning  this  notorious  affair  are  among  the  most  painful 
of  the  many  papei's  of  importance  and  interest  preserved  in  the  cor- 
respondence of  Bishop  AVhite. 

Within  the  next  few  years  the  first  American  bishop  had  passed 
to  his  rest  and  reward  ;  and,  at  the  special  Convention  of  1799,  with 
which  the  century  closed,  but  three  bishops  out  of  the  seven  still 
living,  were  in  attendance.  The  testimonial  of  Uzal  Ogden,  bishop- 
elect  of  Kew  Jersey,  was  refused  confirmation  by  the  House  of  Depu- 
ties. The  ostensible  ground  of  this  action  was  a  strict  construction 
of  the  canon  fixing  the  number  of  "  resident  and  officiating  priests  " 
required  to  warrant  an  episcopal  election.     Bishop  White  reveals  "a 
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more  important  reason  at  the  bottom  of  the  objection  made  "  by  the 
members  of  the  lower  house.  Dr.  Ogden  "  was  considered  b}^  his 
brethren  generally  as  being  more  attached  to  the  doctrines  and  the 
practices  obtaining  in  some  other  churches  than  to  those  of  his  own."  ' 
The  House  of  Dcjiuties,  in  a  committee  of  the  whole,  resolved  "  that 
the  articles  of  our  faith  and  religion,  as  founded  on  the  Holy  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  are  sufficiently  declared  in  our  Creeds 
and  Liturgy,  as  set  forth  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  established 
for  the  use  of  this  Church,  and  that  further  articles  do  not  appear  neces- 
sary ;  "  but  tills  action  was  disagreed  to  by  the  House  in  open  session.^ 
A  draft  of  seventeen  articles,  the  consideration  of  which  was  postponed 
in  consequence  of  the  approaching  close  of  the  session  and  the  thin- 
ness of  representation,  was  ordered  to  be  spread  upon  the  pages  of  the 
journal ;  and  the  form  for  the  consecration  of  a  chui'ch  was  agreed 
upon.  Thus,  in  comparative  peace  and  harmony,  the  century  closed 
upon  a  Church  united  and  completely  organized,  though  small  in  num- 
bers, and,  as  yet,  lacking  that  aggressive  spirit  which,  in  its  subse- 
quent development,  was  yet  to  make  the  American  Church  a  name 
and  a  power  in  the  land. 


ILLUSTRATIVE    NOTES. 


WE  give  from  the  Bishop  White  Correspondence  extracts  from  several  letters, 
from  wliich  the  contemporary  history  of  these  discussions  may  be  had  in  the 
words  of  the  chief  actors  therein :  — 

Bishop  Seabuey  to  Bishop  White. 

New  York,  Nov.  1st,  1789. 
Rt.  Rev.  a>'d  very  Dear  Sir:  —  Yom-  letter  of  October  20th,  I  got  at 
Eliz.abethtown,  and  whatever  pleasure  a  letter  from  you  will  ever  give  me,  the  con- 
tents of  this  have  given  nio  gi'eat  pain.  You  have  stated  the  matter  very  fairly,  and 
I  had  no  idea  but  that  our  proposal  concerning  the  article  of  the  Descent  into  Hell 
liad  been  adopted  by  the  House  of  Delegates,  till  an  expression  from  Dr.  Smith, 
just  as  we  broke  up,  and  which  I  mentioned  to  you,  gave  me  some  little  alarm.  It 
seems  plain  to  me,  and  the  more  so  since  I  have  seen  Dr.  Moore,  that  tlie  point  was 
overlooked  in  the  House  of  Delegates ;  for  he  says  our  amendment  never  was  be- 
fore them,  but  that  he  conceived  we  had  agreed  to  the  proposal  sent  in  to  us.  What 
now  is  to  be  done  I  know  not.  For  my  part  I  should  not  then  liave  consented,  nor 
can  I  now  consent,  to  print  the  article  with  such  a  mark  of  reproach  as  crochets  and 
italics  will  be.  Ilail  it  been  put  and  carried  l)y  three-fourths,  for  on  that  issue  it 
must  have  been  put,  I  must  have  submitted.  But  the  case  at  present  is  different. 
The  discharging  the  Athanasian  Creed  was  one  thing,  and  the  alteration  of  the 
Apostles'  another.  And  I  do,  in  the  spirit  of  meekness  and  candor,  beseecli  the 
good  j^eutlemen  of  the  Committee,  to  consider  whether  the  explanatory  note  will 
not  effectually  take  off  all  misinterpretation,  and  enable  eveiy  clergyman  to  repeat 
the  descent  into  hell  with  a  good  conscience  ?    And  whether  pursuing  the  matter 

1  Memoirs  of  the  Chuicli,  2d  cd.,  p.  178.  Clergy :  Coancctient,  Rhode  Island,  New  York, 
«  Tlie  vote  by  wliich  it  was  resolved  in  the  New  .Jei-scy,  and  Delaware ;  of  the  Laity :  Con- 
House  of  Dopnties  *'  that  the  Convention  now  nccticut,  New  .Jersey,  anil  Pennsylvania.     Nay. 
proceed  to  the  framini;  of  Articles  of  Religion  Of  the   Clergy:    Massachusetts,   Pennsylvania, 
lor  this  Church,"  was"  as  follows:  Aye.    Of  the  and  Virginia  ;"of  the  Laity  :  Virginia. 
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furtlicT  will  not  look  too  ranch  like  airainji^  at  victory  and  triumpli  ?  With  me  it  is 
a  matter  of  consequence  that  the  perfect  humanity  of  Christ  be  luscertained  —  that 
like  other  men  he  had  a  human  soul  as  well  as  body;  otherwise,  I  cannot  have  the 
same  I'aith  ami  conlidence  in  his  death,  nor  the  same  hope  of  rising  again  from  the 
dead  ;is  he  did ;  and  without  these  I  have  not  the  faitli  and  hope  of  a  Christian. 
These  points  are,  in  other  words,  found  in  the  Nicene  and  Athanasian  Creeds,  but 
if  we  leave  the  Descent  out  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  or,  by  printing  it  in  the  proposed 
maimer,  weaken  its  force,  we,  by  leaving  his  perfect  humanity  uncertain,  put  those 
points,  on  which  the  faith  and  hopes  of  tlie  Christian  stand,  on  a  vague  and  uncei-- 
t;iin  foundation.  I  fear,  too,  that  my  dilKculties  of  getting  our  book  received  in  Con- 
necticut will  be  increased ;  and  1  must  not  be  held  answerable  forconsefjuences  should 
the  proposed  method  of  crochets  and  italics  be  pursued.  Jly  \vish  is  to  have  one 
strong  bond  of  union  in  our  churches  from  uniformity  in  our  worship ;  and  I  flatter 
myself  my  conduct  at  Philadelphia  was  such  as  to  convince  tlie  convention  that  I 
will  not  give  that  point  up  for  trifles;  and  should  my  inlluence  among  a  people 
strongly  attached  to  old  customs  and  expressions,  be  too  weak  to  caiTy  every  point, 
I  shall  lind  myself  disagreeably  embarrassed.  Since  receiving  3our  letter,  1  have 
persuaded  myself  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  ret;vined  the  Greek  word 
i/a':/t'.s- instead  of  Hell;  and  to  have  left  it  to  the  minister  to  have  explained  it, 
which  he  certaiulv  could  do  to  his  own  satisfaction  without  departing  from  the 
analogy  of  the  faith.   ••»•****••. 

I  am,  Rt.  Rev.  and  Dear  Sir,  your  most  affectionate  brother  and  humble 
servant, 

SAMUEL,  Bishop  of  Connecticut.' 

IjIShop  AVhite  to  Rev.  Dr.  Paukek. 

PniLADELPiii.^,  January  2oth,  1790. 

Dear  Sir  :  —  Nothing  has  prevented  mj-  acknowledging  the  agreeable  Favor 
of  yom'  Letter,  but  my  Wish  to  give  you  at  y*  same  Time,  some  satisfactory  Infor- 
mation concerning  the  Progi'ess  of  the  Prayer-book ;  for  y'^  printing  of  which  no 
Bargain  was  made  by  y=  Conuuittee,  until  within  these  few  Days.  1  hope  it  will 
now  go  on  expeditiously,  as  the  Printer  is  strong-handed  and  a  Man  of  great  Exer- 
tion. 

As  you  left  us  somewhat  dissatisfied,  it  is  a  Pity  you  did  not  remain  one  Day 
longer  to  be  a  Witness  of  y"  good  Humour  and  Dispatch  with  which  y  Business 
was  concluded. 

After  j=  rising  of  y  Convention,  and  at  my  first  Meeting  of  y  Committee  to 
prepare  y*  Papers  for  Publication,  there  appeared  to  have  been  an  unlucky  Blun- 
der ;  a  point  in  which  'y  two  Houses  had  entirely  mistook  each  other.  In  our 
amendments  to  our  Morning  Prayer,  we  had  proposed  to  restore  y  Descent  into 
Hell,  with  an  Asterisk  directing  to  an  exislanatoiy  marginal  Note :  And,  as  you 
had  said  nothing  in  opposition  to  it,  in  y  Margin,  we  presumed  on  an  acquiescence ; 
while  you,  it  seems,  not  h.aving  heard  of  our  Proposal,  presumed  on  an  Acceptance 
of  jours.  For  it  appears,  that  ours  was  never  read  to  j-ou.  At  least,  most  of  the 
Gentlemen  here  declared  it  was  not ;  and  no  one  pretends  to  affirm  that  it  was ; 
and  several  Gentlemen  in  y  neighboring  States,  having  heard  of  this  affair  join  in 
y  Testimony ;  so  that  I  cannot  doubt  of  y  Fact,  although  I  am  confident  it 
was  an  oversight.  The  Gentlemen  of  y*  Committee  think  themselves  bound  to 
act  on  this  Principle ;  that  their  House  having  negatived  our  Alteration  of  their 
Rubric  before  y  Creed  (which  Alteration  however,  concerned  a  different  matter), 
the  Rubric  stands,  and  the  Creed  must  be  printed  accordingly.  They  have,  how- 
ever, accepted  a  Declaration  from  me,  to  this  Purpose,  tliat  my  Signature  to  y"= 
Morning  Prajer  is  not  to  be  understood  as  an  acknowledgment  that  }"*  House  of 
Bishojis  has  consented  to  tlie  Article  in  question,  in  y*  Manner  in  which  it  stands. 
My  infoiTnation  to  Bishop  Seabuiy  of  this  matter  reached  him  at  Dr.  Chandlers  and 
seems  to  have  given  him  no  small  ime;isiness.        »**»•» 

Your  Affectionate  Brother, 

WM.  WHITE.' 
Rev.  S.  Parker,  D.D. 

'  From  the  Bishop  White  Concspondencc.         '  From  the  Bishop  Parker  CoiTespondcnce. 
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BisBOP  Seabuky  to  Bisuop  White. 

New  London,  March  29th,  '90. 

Rt.  Rev.  and  Dear  Sir  :  — Your  favor  of  January  Cth  has  lain  long  by  me 
unanswered  owing  to  the  perplexity  my  mind  has  been  thrown  into  by  tiie  infor- 
mation it  containe'il,  and  from  which  I  see  no  deliverance  at  present.  What  you 
have  done  relating  to  the  Descent  into  Hell,  was  all  you  could  do  in  your  Situation. 
But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  that  Article  printed  in  Italics  and  within  crochets 
is  not  the  book  to  which  I  subscribed  in  Philadelphia ;  and  that  I  shall,  on  that 
account,  think  myself  at  perfect  liberty  to  reject  the  whole  book.  No  determina- 
tion, however,  shall  I  make  in  a  hurry,  though  I  am  apprehensive  the  consequences 
of  that  matter  will  be  very  serious  ones  here.  Audi  fear,  instead  of  a  cordial 
union,  suspicion  and  uneasiness  will  be  at  the  bottom.  With  regard  to  the  Creeds, 
there  has  appeared  to  me  to  have  been  too  great  an  aim  at  victory;  which  appear- 
ance has  disgusted  many,  and  if  it  continues,  will  finally  render  all  imiforraity  of 
worship  impracticable.  No  reason  can  be  assigned,  why  the  Creed  of  St.  Athana- 
sius  should  not  have  continued  in  the  book  with  a  permissoiy  Rubric,  but  that  it 
would  not  have  afforded  matter  of  complete  triumph.  Never  can  any  other  reason 
be  assigned  for  the  disfiguring  the   Apostles'  Creed  in  the  manner  now  done.   *     * 

Believe  me  to  be,  Rt.  Rev.  and  Dear  Sir,  with  the  greatest  esteem  and  affec- 
tion, 

Yovir  Brother  and  Servant, 

SAMUEL,  Bishop  of  Connecticut.' 

Bisnop  Seabury  to  Bishop  Wuite. 

New  London,  Sept.  1st,  1790. 

Rt.  Rev.  and  Dear  Sir  :  —  From  your  last  letter  I  apprehend  that  one  letter 
of  mine  to  you  has  failed  of  getting  to  you.  It  was  a  letter  in  which  I  acknowledged 
the  receipt  (if  the  occasional  ofljces,  and  requested  you  to  make  my  acknowledgment 
to  the  printer  for  it.  I  hope,  however,  it  has  since  got  to  you.  As  I  apprehended, 
so  I  still  fear,  there  will  be  some  difficulty  in  bringing  our  book  into  common  use  in 
this  State,  though,  I  flatter  myself,  it  will  be  done,  if  not  at  once,  yet  gradually  in 
the  course  of  a  year  or  two.  The  principal  obstructions  are  the  omission  of  the 
Creed  of  St.  Athanasius,  the  disfigunng  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  the  great  alteration, 
or,  as  it  is  hero  said,  the  omission  of  the  Commination  Office,  the  Rubrics  permitting 
the  omission  of  the  sign  of  the  Cross  in  public  baptism,  and  the  use  of  the  burial 
office  for  children  dying  without  baptism. 

A  permission  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  in  such  congregations  as  choose  to 
retain  it,  and  the  Commination  wthout  the  Amen  to  the  curses  would  have  given 
perfect  satisfaction  to  all.  The  clergy  are  to  meet  me  the  last  Thursday  in  this 
month,  and  are  to  pass  the  next  Sunday  together,  in  hopes  of  getting  the  new 
books.  I  must,  therefore,  request  the  printers  to  send  mo  two  dozen  to  Mr.  Isaac 
Beers,  book-seller  at  New  Haven,  or  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bela  Hubbard,  Rector  of  Trinity 
Church,  New  Haven  ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  put  me  in  the  way  of  sendino;  the 
money  for  Ihem,  and  their  du-ections  shall  be  directly  complied  with.  Dr.  Madison, 
I  suppose,  has  gone  to  England.  I  received  a  letter  from  him  concerning  his  con- 
secration; but  it  was  so  late  before  his  letter  got  to  me,  that  from  the  intelligence 
I  received,  I  supposed  liis  determination  to  go  to  J'^ngland  would  have  been  car- 
ried into  execution  before  any  letter  from  me  could  have  gotten  to  him.  In  his 
consecration,  I  should  have  been  ready  to  have  concurred  with  you  and  Bishop 
Pi'ovoost. 

I  am  son-y  to  infoi-m  you  that  1  have  never  perfectly  recovered  my  former 
health  since  I  left  Philadelphia,  and  have  passed  rather  a  languid  summer,  but  have 
good  hope  this  autumn  will  set  me  up  again. 

I  am,  with  true  esteem,  your  affectionate  brother  and  humble  servant, 

SAMUEL,  Bishop  of  Connecticut. 

I  have  kept  this  letter  to  this  day,  Sept.  9th,  and  finding  no  private  conveyance 
to  New  York,  I  have  reluctantly  put  it  into  the  Post  Office,  in  hopes  it  will  get  to 
you  time  enough  to  have  the  books  sent  to  New  Haven,  or  the  meeting  of  the  Clergy 
will  be  in  vain.    I  must,  therefore,  beg  that  one  dozen  may  be  sent  by  the  Stage, 

•  From  the  Bishop  Wliite  CoiTcspondence. 
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if  no  better  conveyance  can  be  had.  Whatever  can  be  fairly  done  by  me  to  make 
and  keep  our  union  strong  and  complete  shall  be  done  cheerfully,  for  my  heart  is  set 
upon  it,  not  only  as  being  right  in  itself,  but  as  being  particularly  necessarj-  for  the 
stability  and  growth  of  our  Church  in  the  United  States,  but  if  1  get  not  the  books 
by  the  lirst  of  October,  we  shall  be  thrown  into  some  confusion,  and  probably  new 
dilBcultles  may  aiise.    Farewell,  my  Dear  Sir.' 

Bishop  SEABUKr  to  Bishop  Parker. 

New  Lokdok,  Nov.  28th,  1790. 

Dear  Sut :  —  Mr.  Warren  takes  the  trouble  of  conveying  this  to  you.  He  has 
been,  this  day,  put  into  Deacon's  Orders,  and,  from  his  open  and  docile  temper,  I 
please  myself  with  the  hope  of  his  making  a  very  worthy  and  useful  clergyman. 

I  have  had  some  trouble  here  vnth  Brother  Sayre  about  the  llevised  Prayer- 
book,  and  I  believe  he  will  continue  to  give  all  the  trouble  he  can.  All  the  other 
clergy  behaved  with  great  prudence  and  candor.  They,  however,  dislike  the  at- 
tempted alteration  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  the  omission  of  the  Comraination  Office, 
and  of  the  Creed  of  St.  Athanasius,  and  hope  yet  for  some  remedv  at  a  future  Con- 
vention.       *.»».*»*»»■*»» 

Accept,  Dear  Sir,  the  best  wishes  of  your  affectionate,  humble  servant, 

S.,  Bishop  of  Connecticut.' 

Bishop  Seabukt  to  Key.  Dr.  Parker. 

New  London,  Dec.  29th,  1790. 

Dear  Sir  :  —  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  information  contained  in  yoiu' 
letter  of  the  13th.  Of  Mr.  Sayre  I  have  lately  heard  nothing,  though  I  doubt  not 
his  disposition  continues,  to  give  trouble  if  he  can.  You  are  not  singular  in  the 
idea  you  have  formed  o{ partial  Insanity.  I  only  mention  the  dislike  of  the  clergy 
of  this  State  to  the  manner  of  the  attempt  to  alter  the  Apostles'  Creed,  without  say- 
ing it  \v:is  right  or  wrong.  One  apprehension  thej'  huve  is,  that  it  will  on  some 
occasion  endanger  confusion  in  the  Church  —  some  people  will  repe.at  it  one  way 
and  some  another — that  this  will  be  the  case  with  the  Clergy  also.  So  that  the 
Creed  will  (in  that  article)  cease  to  be  the  test  or  even  the  security  of  uniformity 
of  faith  in  the  Church,  which,  I  suppose,  was  the  design  of  repeating  Creeds  in 
public  worship. 

I  am  son-y  that  Bishop  Provoost  and  his  clergy  do  not  read  prayers  uniformly ; 
and  imagine  that  as  little  variation  from  the  old  book  as  the  new  one  will  permit, 
is  best  as  ])resent;  were  it  only  because  it  will  not  put  the  people  under  the  neces- 
sity of  buying  new  ones,  which,  considering  their  enormous  price  is  a  matter  of 
consequence  m  this  St;ite.  Their  bemg  so  high  is,  I  suppose,  owing  to  the  Print- 
er's having  a  patent  —  and  how  that  came  about,  I  know  not.  According  to  my 
recollection,  the  Committee  were  empowered  to  agree  for  one  edition,  and  I  do  not 
imagine  they  had  any  right  to  go  further ;  and  I  heartily  wish,  and  shall  be  ready 
to  join  my  efforts,  that  their  patent  ma}'  be  set  aside,  as  it  will  forever  keep  Prayer- 
books  at  an  enormous  price.  I  fear  that  the  Committee  have  exceeded  their  pow- 
ers even  in  printing  the  Apostles'  Creed  as  it  now  stivnds,  which  was  not  agi'ced  to 
by  the  House  of  Bishops ;  and  was  printed  in  its  present  fona  against  the  opinion 
of  Bishop  White,  as  he  will  infonn  you  if  you  .api)ly  to  him. 

With  regard  to  the  propriety  of  reading  the  Athanasian  Creed  in  Church  I 
never  was  fully  convinced.  With  regard  to  the  improprietj-  of  banishing  it  out  of 
the  Prayer-book,  I  am  clear ;  and  look  upon  it,  that  those  gentlemen  who  rigidly 
insisted  upon  its  being  read  as  usual,  and  those  who  insisted  on  its  being  thrown 
out,  both  acted  from  the  same  uncandid,  uncompl3nng  temper.  They  seem  to  me  to 
have  aimed  at  forcing  their  own  opinion  on  their  brethren.  And  I  do  hope,  though 
possibly  I  hope  in  vain,  that  Christian  charity  and  love  of  union  will  some  time 
bring  that  Creed  into  the  book,  were  it  only  to  stand  as  articles  of  faith  stand  ;  and 
to  show  that  we  do  not  renounce  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  held  by  the 
Western  Church.  *.*»*.        »»i.. 

Wishing  you  both  many  happy  retmnis  of  this  season,  I  remain  your  affection- 
ate, humble  servant, 

S.,  Bishop  of  Connecticut.' 

'  From  the  Bishop  Wliite  Correspondence.     '  From  the  Bishop  Parker  Correspondence.     "  Ibid- 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  REVIVAL   OF   CHURCH    LIFE  AND  FEELING  IN  VIRGINIA 
AND  THROUGHOUT  THE  SOUTH. 

IT  w:is  iu  1779,  durinoj  the  darkest  days  of  the  war,  that  the 
"establishment"  in  Virginia  "was  finally  put  down."'  In  the 
language  of  the  annalist  of  the  religious  body  to  which  this 
result  was  chiefly  due,  "the  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  Quakers,  Deists, 
and  the  covetous  had  all  prayed  for  this."^  To  prayers  had  been 
added  untiring  and  most  cncriietic  labor.  Taking  advantage  of  exist- 
ing  and  acknowledged  evils,  growing  out  of  the  utter  want  of  ecclesi- 
astical discipline  in  restraining  delinquent  clergymen,  and  the  lack  of 
men  of  devout  life  and  conspicuous  al)ility  among  the  incumbents  of 
the  vacant  parishes,  these  sectaries  had  multiplied  on  every  side.  It 
was  l)ut  natural  that  men  of  earnest  convictions  and  inward  spirit- 
uality should  turn  from  those  possessing  only  the  form  of  godliness 
to  hang  upon  the  lips  of  the  wandering  evangelists  and  lay  ijreachers 
whose  sincerity  and  devotion  could  not  be  gainsaid,  and  who  introduced 
and  |)ropagated  dissent  in  various  forms  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  laud.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  men  whose 
shining  parts  and  exemplary  character  made  them  sought  after  at 
home  would  leave  their  comfortable  livings  in  England  to  put  them- 
selves at  the  mercy  of  sordid  and  ignorant  vestries  in  a  distant  colony 
where  the  "  livings  "  yielded  only  a  precarious  support,  and  there  was 
little  hope  of  preferment,  and  no  possibility  of  redress  if  \VTonged. 
Pressure  was  brought  to  bear  u])on  the  Bishops  of  London  to  till  the 
parishes  clamorous  for  a  supi)ly  with  men  of  limited  attainments 
aud  inferior  ability,  and  while  there  were  notable  exceptions  to  the 
rule,  and  men  were  found  possessing  the  loftiest  spirit  of  devotion 
and  the  highest  intellectual  power,  whose  lives  were  consecrated 
to  the  pioneer  mission-work,  not  only  in  Virginia,  but  throughout 
the  South,  many  of  the  clerg}'  were  unfitted  for  their  station, 
indifferent  in  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties,  and  too  often 
of  irregular  life.  It  was  of  no  avail  that  the  commissary  sought 
to  exercise  the  delegated  power  of  the  l)ishop,  who  was  across  the 
ocean.  Visitations  were  held  and  formal  inquiry  was  made  as  to  the 
life  and  teachings  of  the  clergy,  from  time  to  time  ;  but  the  unworthy 
priest  could  not  be  deposed  for  his  wickedness,  and  any  remedy 
short  of  this  was  of  little  use.  The  people,  caring  for  nothing  beyond 
the  form  of  religion,  and  often  indifferent  as  to  that,  were  preju- 
diced against  the  exercise  of  any  ecclesiastical  power  save  by  them- 

■  Ilnwks's  "Eccl.  Contributions,"  i.,  "  Vir-  '  The  Virginia  Baptist  Chronicle,  I)y  John 

•rjnia,"  p.  ir)2.     Vide,  also,  Biuk's   "Hist,   of   Leland,  quoted  by  Ilawlcs  in  "Eccl.  Coutrilm- 
Va.,  "  IV.,  p.  377.  tions,"  I.,  Virginia,  p.  139. 
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selves,  and,  while  placiug  every  obstacle  and  annoyance  in  the  way 
of    an   ui)ri"-ht    clergyman,  would  often   enable   one  who   deserved 
punishment  ""to  defy  the  commissary,  and  escape  the   penalty  ot  the 
law.     The  vestries  claimed  and  exercised  the  right  ot  removal,  and 
too  often   this  power  was  shown  in  ridding  themselves  of  the  nunis-. 
trations  of  men  whose  only  oflence  was   faithfulness.     The   church 
doors  were  not  unfrequcntly  shut  against  the  clergy  by  the  vestry, 
who,  to  quote  the  testimony  of  a  competent  and  trustworthy  witness, 
"thou'1-ht  themselves  the  parson's  master."  '     There  could  l)e  little,  if 
any,  spiritual  life  under  circumstances  so  adverse.     The  clergy  could 
only  hope  for  tolerance  and  subsistence  if  subservient  to  the  humors 
of  their  people,  and  careful  not  to  oliend  their  hearers  by  the  faithful 
reproof  of  sin.     The  very  "establishment"  of  the  Church  was  made 
use    of    to    excite    popular    prejudice   against  it   when,    in  fact,   it 
was   established    only    in   name   and   in    part.      The    fruits   ot    the 
"establishment"  in  Virginia  were  mainly  seen  in  placing  the  clergy 
at  the  mercy  of  the  people  to  whom  they   ministered,  without  the 
means   of  securing  their  legal   rights,    or   the    power  of   obtaimng 
redress  from   wrong.     That  the  clergy  were   of  alien  birth,    drawn 
<renerally  to   the   colony  by  their  failure   to   succeed   elsewhere,   or 
seekin"-,  with  impaired  reputations,  to  hide  their  disgrace  by  fleeing 
to  the  "ends  of  the  world,  was  another  reason  for  the  lack  of  spiritual 
life  and  the  waning  power  of  the  "  establishment "  in  the  "  Old  Domin- 
ion."    In  Connecticut  and  in  Massachusetts,  where  the  clergy  were,  in 
a  majority  of  instances,  of  American  birth  and  education,  and  l)rought 
into  the  Church  by  conviction,  and  often  at  the  sacrifice  of  all  that 
men  hold  dear,  the  Church  grew  and  thrived.     In  Virginia  AVilliam 
and  jNIary  craduated   but  few  clergymen,  and  although  of  these  tew 
there  were  "those  whose  character  and  aljility  were  conspicuous,  they 
could  not  redeem  the  reputation  of  the  great  body  of  their  brethren 
who  were  of  evil  or  indilferent  life. 

It  was  a  day  of  spiritual  declension.  The  discourses  of  even  the 
better  class  of  the  clergy  were  too  often  lacking  in  that  spirituality 
and  fervor  which  alone  can  awaken  or  deepen  the  life  of  God  in  the 
soul  of  man.  It  is  the  testimony  of  the  excellent  Samuel  Davies,  the 
founder  of  orsanized  Presbyterianism  in  Eastern  Virginia,  that  while 
"a  "Tcat  number"  of  those  who  had  been  "educated  Presbyterians, 
and" that,  too,  in  Scotland,  had,  "upon  their  arrival  here,  given 
scandal  to  their  religion  and  country,  liy  their  loose  principles  and 
immoral  practices  ;  and  either  fell  into  an  indilTcrcncy  aljout  religion 
in  <^eneral,  or  aff^ect  to  be  polite  by  turning  deists,  or  fashionable  by 
eonformin<r  to  the  Church,"  ^  he  had  reason  to  hope  that  there  are 
and  have  "been  a  few  names  in  various  parts  of  the  colony,  who  are 
sincerely  seeking  the  Lord  and  groping  after  religion  in  the  Com- 
munion of  the  "Church  of  England."  =»  "Had  the  doctrines  ot  the 
Gospel,"  says  the  same  authority,  "been  solemnly  and  faithfully 
preached  in  the  Established  Church,  there  would  have  been  but  tew 

1  Jones'  "  State  of  Virjrinia,"  rP-  Wi-Wr,.        ion  amonfr  DUscnters  in  yi.>;?in!«."  ,P-„-^k?<"^ 
•TheEev.  Samuel  Da^nes•3  "  State  of  Eelig-    Quoted  in  Ilawks's  "  \  u-mm,     pp.  103,  104. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  6. 
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dissenters  in  these  parts  of  Virginia ;  for  their  first  objections  were 
not  agiiinst  the  peculiar  rites  and  ceremonies  of  that  Church,  much 
less  against  her  excellent  articles,  but  against  the  general  strain  of 
the  doctrines  delivered  from  the  pulpit,  in  which  these  articles  were 
opposed,  or  (which  was  the  more  common  case)  not  mentioned  at  all ; 
so  that  at  first  they  were  not  properly  dissenters  from  the  original 
constitution  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  the  more  strict  adherents 
to  it,  and  only  dissented  from  those  who  had  forsaken  it."  '  The 
Church  was  thus  untinie  to  herself,  and,  while  she  lost  her  hold  upon 
the  more  spiritually  minded  of  the  people,  the  cause  of  dissent  flour- 
ished at  her  expense. 

It  was  to  be  anticipated  that  there  should  arise  controversies  be- 
tween the  clergy  at  a  time  when,  in  the  language  of  a  representation 
to  the  Legislature  by  their  own  body,  "  so  many  who  are  a  disgrace  to 
the  ministry  find  opportunities  to  fill  the  parishes,"  and  the  people 
who  regarded  them  as  hirelings  and  sought  in  every  way  to  limit  their 
influence  and  curtail  their  sup])ort.  The  history  of  Virginia  for  many 
years  prior  to  the  M'ar  is  full  of  notices  of  these  strifes  about  settlements 
and  stipends,  which  are  recited  in  full  in  the  representations  made 
by  the  commissaries  and  clergy  to  their  diocesan,  the  Bishop  of 
London,  and  which,  in  tlic  pulpit,  and  through  the  columns  of  the 
press,  and  in  a  flood  of  pamphlets,  and  finally  in  the  courts,  occupied  the 
public  attention  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  any  other  matter  connected 
with  religion,  and  gave  to  the  foes  of  the  establishment  their  vantage 
ground  and  ultimate  success.  It  matters  little  that  in  these  disputes 
the  clergy  were  technically,  morally,  and  legally  in  the  right.  They 
had  in  so  many  instances  pandered  to  the  wrong,  and  by  a  life  of  careless 
indifference  forfeited  the  respect  as  well  as  alienated  the  afiectious  of 
their  parishioners,  that  the  popular  verdict  was  against  them,  and 
even  a  triumph  would  not  have  averted  the  impending  and  speeding 
ruin.  It  was  in  connection  with  one  of  these  disjmtes  which,  after 
other  measures  had  failed,  had  been  brought  into  the  courts,  and  in 
which  the  cause  of  the  clei'gy  was  not  only  right  in  equity,  but  also  in 
law,  that  the  wonderful  eloquence  of  Patrick  Henry,  himself  a  church- 
man, and  in  his  later  day  an  earnest  and  devout  communicant  of  the 
Church,  secured  a  practical  verdict  against  the  clergy  and  made  the 
wrong  appear  the  better  right. 

The  most  unrelenting  opposition  to  the  Church  as  an  establishment 
came  from  the  Baptists,  who,  in  the  decade  preceding  the  opening  of  the 
war  of  the  Revolution  had  grown  from  an  inconsideral)le  sect  to  a  body  of 
numerical  strength  sufficient  to  make  their  influence  and  support  woith 
any  price  when  the  question  of  loyalty  or  revolution  was  to  be  settled. 
They  had  not  l)een  slow  to  take  advantage  of  the  position  in  which 
they  found  themselves  at  the  opening  of  the  war.  Remembering  the 
harsh  treatment  that  had  been  meted  out  to  them  by  the  roj^al  au1;hori- 
tics,  their  ministers  being  "imprisoned  and  the  disciples  bufl'eted,"^  as 
their  chronicles  dcscrilie  it,  they  readily  embraced  the  opportunity  of 
weakening  the  "establishment"  as  well  as  opposing  the  crown.     Thus 

1  Davies's  "  State  of  Relifrion  among  Dis-  =  Lcland's    "  Vivfrinia   Baptist    Chronicle," 

senters  in  Viiginia,"  p.  6.  quoted  l)y  Ur.  Hawks. 
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their  dislike  of  the  church  aud  state  was  gratified  at  the  same  time. 
Conscious  that  a  larire  part  of  the  clcr<ry,  influenced  by  the  tics  of  birth 
and  the  obli_<ration  of  their  oaths  of  allegiance,  had  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  king,  the^-  showed  themselves  to  I)e  "inspired  by  the  ardors  of 
a  patriotism  which  accorded  with  their  interests,"  and  were  "willing 
to  avail  themselves  of  a  favorable  opportunity  to  present  an  advantageous 
contrast  to  a  part  of  the  church."  Consequently  they  formally  addressed 
the  Convention  of  the  delegates  to  the  Virginia  Legislature,  which  suc- 
ceeded the  last  royal  assemljly  ever  convened  in  the  "Old  Dominion," 
with  a  prolfer  of  their  cordial  support.  Their  tenets  placed  no  hin- 
drance in  the  way  of  their  members  taking  up  arms  for  their  country, 
and  their  preachers  professed  their  readiness  to  further  the  enlistment 
of  their  young  men.  They  accompanied  this  tender  of  service  with  a 
petition  "  that  they  might  be  allowed  to  worship  God  in  their  own  way 
without  interruption ;  that  they  might  be  permitted  to  maintain  their 
own  ministers,  separate  from  others  ;  that  they  might  be  married,  buried, 
and  the  like,  without  paying  the  clergy  of  other  denominations."  This 
was  the  Ijcginuing  of  a  series  of  assaults  against  the  "establishment" 
and  the  Church  itself  in  which  all  the  dissenters,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Methodists,  who  had  not  at  this  time  separated  formally  from  the 
Church,  united  with  zeal  and  untiring  energj^  till  the  end  was  gained, 
aud  the  "  establishment"  was  destroj-ed. 

The  result  was  such  as  had  been  anticipated  by  those  who  had  stren- 
uously opposed  the  act  of  the  Legislature.  Deprived  of  their  livings, 
the  clergy,  many  of  whom  were  politically,  if  not  personally,  obnoxious 
to  the  majority  of  their  parishioners,  found  themselves  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  abandoning  their  calling,  in  the  exercise  of  which  they 
could  no  longer  hope  for  support.  Many  left  the  country  ;  the  sacra- 
ments were  no  longer  administered  in  the  parishes  thus  abandoned, 
and,  although  a  few  faithful  priests  travelled  over  large  circuits  for  the 
purpose  of  administering  baptism  and  the  holy  communion,  they  could 
not  supply  the  lack  of  the  constant  and  regular  .services  and  ministra- 
tions which  had  been  of  old.  The  churches,  deserted  and  uncared  for, 
went  rapidly  to  deca}-.  Often  required  for  pulilie  uses  in  the  necessities 
of  the  State  arising  from  the  struggle  then  going  on  ;  more  frequently 
despoiled  and  desecrated  by  the  hands  of  the  sacrilegious  and  sordid, 
who  coveted  and  appropriated  for  their  private  uses  the  very  materials 
of  the  fabric  of  the  Church  of  God ;  there  was  every  prospect  that  the 
Church,  whose  offices  were  the  first  celebrated  on  Virginia  soil,  would  be 
utterly  uprooted  and  destroyed.  The  gates  of  hell  had  prevailed 
against  her. 

At  the  coming  of  peace,  measures  were  taken  by  the  Assembly  for 
placing  the  Church  upon  a  legal  footing.  Provision  was  made  by  this 
bill,  which  was  adopted  in  1784,  for  making  the  minister  and  vestry 
of  each  parish  a  body  corporate,  and  for  securing  to  this  corporation 
its  rights  and  estates.  It  was  also  provided  that  vestries,  each  com- 
posed of  twelve  members,  should  be  elected  in  vacant  parishes,  on  the 
call  of  any  two  reputal)le  inhabitants,  "members  of  the  Episcopal 
Church."  Vestry-men,  elected  triennially,  were  required  to  subscribe  a 
declaration  of  uniformity  to  the  doctrines,  disciplines,  and  worship  of 
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the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  The  vestry  appointed  two  church- 
wardens from  its  own  nural)er,  and  had  the  power  to  till  vacancies. 
The  disbursement  of  all  moaeys  was  solel}^  in  the  control  of  the  vestry. 
The  minister  Avas  forbitlden  to  interpose  his  veto  on  the  proceedings  of 
the  majority  of  the  corporation.  He  had  the  right  to  call  meetings 
of  the  corporators,  seven  being  a  quorum,  save  that  only  a  majority  of 
the  whole  body  was  requisite  "to  demise,  alien  or  lease  the  Church 
property."  The  vestries  thus  constituted  M'cre  allowed  to  "  acquire, 
use,  and  enjoy  property,  provided  the  income  thereof  did  not  exceed 
eight  hundred  pounds  per  annum."  The  law  thus  enacted  provided 
for  the  meeting  of  the  Church  in  Convention,  to  be  held  at  pleasure, 
and  to  determine  all  matters  purely  spiritual  as  well  as  to  provide  for 
the  orderly  and  good  government  of  the  whole.  The  clergy  holding 
cures  were  ex-officio  members  of  the  Convention,  and  two  laymen  from 
each  parish  chosen  by  the  vestries  respectively.  Forty  persons  were 
necessary  to  form  a  quorum,  and  it  was  enacted  that  no  clergyman 
should  be  y:)laced  over  or  removed  from  a  cure  of  souls  without  the 
consent  of  the  vestry.  The  Convention  could  for  cause  remove  any 
minister  of  ungodly  life  or  neglectful  of  his  duty. 

Although  this  legislation  displayed  a  jealousy  of  the  clergy  which 
had  doulitless  grown  out  of  the  experience  of  the  past,  its  passage  was 
hailed  with  delight  by  both  clergy  and  laity  alike,  and  thus  was  secured, 
at  last,  the  promise  of  a  brighter  day  for  the  Church,  now  reduced  in 
numljcr,  influence,  and  wealth.  The  diminution  in  numbers  was  marked. 
In  1775  there  were  in  the  sixty-one  counties  of  Virginia  ninety-five 
parishes  with  ninety-one  clergymen,  ministering  at  one  hundred  and 
sixty-four  churches  and  chapels.  At  the  close  of  the  conflict  many  of 
the  churches  and  chapels  were  either  totally  destroyed  or  irreparably 
injured.  Of  the  ninety-five  parishes  twenty-three  were  extinct  or 
abandoned.  Of  the  remaining  seventy-two  thirt3^-four  were  desti- 
tute of  ministerial  services.  But  twenty-eight  clergymen  remained 
out  of  nearly  one  hundi'ed  in  the  State,  and  of  this  numlicr  fifteen  only 
were  in  the  cures  they  held  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  while  thirteen 
had  been  driven  from  their  posts  by  violence  or  want. 

It  was  under  these  untoward  circumstances  that  the  Church  in 
Virginia  organized  at  the  close  of  the  war  in  accordance  with  the  act 
of  the  Assembly,  and  in  pursuance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Con- 
vention held  in  New  York  in  October,  1784.  Seventy  laj'men  and 
thirty-six  clergymen  are  recorded  as  members  of  this  Convention.  It 
was  resolved  to  send  deputies  to  the  General  Convention  appointed  to 
meet  in  Philadelphia,  at  jMichaelmas,  in  1786.  Four  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  proposed  general  ecclesiastical  constitution 
were  approved.  These  were  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fifth.  The 
fourth,  j)ledging  the  American  Church  to  maintain  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel  as  held  by  the  Church  of  England,  and  to  adhere  to  the  liturgy 
of  that  church  as  far  as  consistent  with  the  revolution  and  the  constitu- 
tions of  the  respective  States,  was  laid  over  for  the  consideration  of  a 
subsequent  Convention.  The  necessity  of  providing  for  ecclesiastical 
discipline  was  strongly  felt,  and  after  adopting  a  I'esolution  expressing 
"  the  opinion  of  this  Convention  that  the  Canons  of  the  Church  of 
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England  havo  no  oliligation  on  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Cluiivh  with- 
in tills  Comnion\vealtii,"tbily-three  "  rules  fur  tlie  Uixlor,  (iovcrniuent 
and  Discipline  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Virginia "'  were 
adopted.  The  depressed  condition  of  the  Church  was  the  sultjcct  of 
thought  and  discussion,  and  an  earnest  "Address"  was  agreed  upon 
to  the  members  of  the  Church  "representing  the  condition  of  the 
Church  and  exiiorting  them  to  unite  in  its  support."  In  this  paper, 
wliich  began  with  the  confession  that  "  for  more  than  eight  years  our 
Church  hath  languished  under  neglect,"  there  is  mention  of  the  benetits 
conferred  upon  society  by  religion,  antl  the  in(iuir3'  is  urged :  "  Of 
what  is  the  ("hurch  now  ijossessed ?  Nothing  but  the  glebes  and  your 
atlections.  Since  the  year  1776  she  hath  been  even  without  regular 
government,  and  her  ministers  have  received  but  little  compensation 
for  their  services.  Their  numbers  are  diminished  by  death  and  other 
causes,  and  we  have  as  yet  no  resource  within  ourselves  for  a  succes- 
sion (if  ministers.  Churches  stand  in  need  of  repair,  and  there  is  no 
fund  equal  to  the  smallest  want."  After  referring  to  the  organization 
of  the  Church,  and  the  incipient  measures  taken  at  the  >forth  for  eti'ect- 
ing  a  general  union,  the  addi-ess  proceeds:  "To  almost  everything 
under  the  sun  belongs  a  crisis,  which,  if  embraced,  stamps  our  en- 
deavors with  success  ;  if  lost,  with  ruin.  In  this  situation  does  our 
Church  now  stand,  and  why  do  you  hesitate?  Are  the  doctrines  of 
our  Church  less  excellent  than  at  any  former  period?  Have  you  em- 
braced the  persuasion  of  that  Church  to  abandon  it  in  the  hour  of 
ditiiculty?  Common  justice  requires  that  those  who  profess  them- 
selves to  be  members  of  a  society  should  unite  iu  cherishing  it ;  and 
let  us  not  be  the  only  example  of  a  religious  association  withering 
fi-om  the  want  of  support  from  its  own  memljers."  With  pathetic 
earnestness  the  address  continues  :  "  We  therefore  entreat  you,  by  all 
the  ties  of  religion,  to  co-operate  fervently  in  the  cause  of  our  Church. 
Should  then  our  earnest  etibrts  be  abortive,  we  shall  always  with 
truth  call  the  Searcher  of  Hearts  to  witness  that  the  downfall  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  is  not  to  be  named  among  our  otiences, 
and  to  this  admonition  we  shall  ever  appeal."  ' 

With  a  view  of  averting  the  impending  ruin,  the  provision  of  a 
suitable  supix)rt  for  the  clergy  was  recommended  to  the  several  ves- 
tries, and  measures  were  taken  to  secure  at  the  earliest  opportunity 
the  consecration  for  a  bishop,  and  to  provide  for  his  support.  The 
State  was  divided  into  districts,  with  a  view  to  secure  discipline  among 
the  clergy,  and  provisious  were  made  for  guarding  the  parishes  from 
unworthy  clergymen,  and  for  the  trial  of  offenders,  even  the  bishop 
being  made  amenable  to  the  Convention,  which  was  constituted  a  court 
of  trial,  and  from  the  decision  there  rendered  there  was  to  be  no  ap- 
peal. Measures  were  adopted  to  prevent  pluralities  and  non-residence, 
and  enjoining  the  use  of  the  surplice  and  gown  :  preaching  "  once  at 
least  on  every  Lord's  day,  and  at  other  stated  seasons  ;  "  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Sacrament  "  at  least  four  times  in  the  year  at  each  church 
or  place  of  worship ; "  the  instruction  of  children  and  the  ignorant 

1  JoiU'ual  of  Convention  of  the  Cleriry  autl    Virginia,  begun  and  holden  in  tlie  City  of  Rich- 
Laity  of  the  Pi-otestant   Episcopal  Churoh  of    moncl,  Wednesday,  itay  18,  178.J,  p.  16. 
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in  the  "Catechism  and  the  principles  of  the  Cliristiau  religion  as  main- 
tained by  this  Church,"  and  the  preparation  of  parishioners  for  confir- 
mation were  carefully  enforced.  The  bishop  was  required,  "after  his 
promotion  to  the  Episcopal  order,"  to  "  continue  to  hold  a  parish  and 
do  the  duty  of  a  parish  minister,  except  when  necessarily  employed  in 
the  discharge  of  his  Episcopal  office."  It  was  resolved  "  that  until  the 
farther  order  of  the  Convention,  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England 
be  used  in  the  several  churches  throughout  this  Commonwealth,  with 
such  alterations  as  the  American  Revolution  has  rendered  necessary'." 
Definite  instructions  were  adopted  for  the  guidance  of  the  deputies  to 
the  General  Convention,  who  were  also  desired  to  communicate  to  the 
Convention  the  offer  through  the  Danish  minister  at  the  Court  of  St. 
James,  the  Count  de  Rosencrone,  of  the  Church  in  Denmark,  to  con- 
fer holy  ordei's  on  candidates  from  America.  It  was  with  this  careful 
and  minute  legislation  that  the  first  Convention  in  Virginia  sought  to 
provide  for  the  church's  present  and  prospective  needs. 

The  measures  tending  in  the  direction  of  the  peri)etuation  and 
strengthening  of  the  Church  excited  the  jealousy  and  stimulated  the 
opposition  of  her  foes.  The  Presbytei'iaus  who  had  refused  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  liberty  conferred  upon  them,  as  well  as  on  all  other  re- 
ligious bodies,  to  incorporate  and  provide  by  legal  methods  for  their 
organization  and  growth,  and  the  Baptists,  who  had  never  ceased  their 
assaults  upon  the  Church,  even  though  disestablished  and  well-nigh  de- 
stroyed, began  at  once  to  agitate  the  repeal  of  the  act  incorporating 
the  Church  ;  and,  not  content  with  this,  to  urge  that  the  church's 
property  should  Ije  disposed  of  for  the  benefit  of  the  State. 

The  Virginia  Convention  met  at  Richmond,  on  Wednesday,  the 
24th  of  May,  1786.  Sixteen  clergymen  and  forty-seven  laymen  are 
recorded  as  members  of  this  Convention.  The  able  and  scholarly 
Madison,  President  of  William  and  Mary  College,  was  again  elected  to 
the  presidency  of  the  Convention.  At  the  outset  the  general  eccle- 
siastical constitution  at  Philadelphia  was  "  approved  and  ratified  ex- 
cept as  to  the  4th,  9th,  and  10th  Articles,"  which  were  "reserved  for 
further  consideration."  ^  These  articles  related  to  the  "  Proposed  Book," 
and  after  the  discussion  on  the  liturgy  had  been  finished,  they  were 
agreed  to,  and  the  Church  in  Virginia  became  by  her  own  act  part  of 
the  federation  of  the  churches  of  the  Middle  and  Southern  States. 

The  "Proposed  Book"  elicited  much  more  discussion  than  the  ec- 
clesiastical constitution,  and  ere  the  articles  of  religion,  as  proposed, 
were  finally  disposed  of  nearly  a  week  was  consumed.  The  amend- 
ments suggested  were  as  follows :  In  the  second  article,  a  verbal 
amendment  was  agreed  to,  making  the  language,  "Of  whose  authority 
there  is  no  doubt,"  instead  "  was  never  any  doubt."  That  portion  of 
the  article  referring  to  the  apochryphal  books  was  stricken  out.  lu 
the  fourth  article,  after  the  word  creed,  it  was  agreed  that  the  words 
should  be  inserted  "  as  contained  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  rec- 
ommended by  the  late  General  Convention."      This  change  was  oc- 

'  .Jounml  of  tt  Couveiitiuu  of  the  I'loteslaut    at  the  Public  BiiiUin^siu  tlie  Citv  of  llichmoud, 
Episcopiil  Church  ia  Viiginia.    Beguu  aud  huid    on  Wednesday,  the  24th  of  May,"l7S6,  p.  4. 
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risioi.e.l  l.v  thf  iTinoval  from  the-  Apo.stlcs"  Creed,  in  the  "Proposed 
Book  "  of  the  words  '  I  le  descended  into  hell."    In  tlie  seventh  article, 
in  place  of  the  words   juMilied  by  faith  onbj  "was  inserted  the  phra.se 
thus  jmlified  hy  fid/h':-     Tiie  eleventh  article,  "On  Predeshnation 
was  omitted.      In  the  fifteenth  article,  the  first  clause,  descriptive  ot 
the  n-itiire  of    a  sacrament,  was  omitted,  as  "  unnecessary."     In  the 
sixteenth  article  1  he  words  "  «s  6y  fl«  /ns/ramenr' were  stricken  out. 
In  the  seventeenth  article  all  that  relate.l  to  transid)stantiation  ^yas 
omitted,    ^\'ith  reference  to  the  other  portions  ot  the    I  roposed  iiook, 
it  WIS  resolved  "that  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  as  recommended 
hv  the  late  General  Convention,  he  approved,  ratified,  and  used,  except 
the  Kul.ric  before  the  Communion  Service,  and  such  alterations  ot 
the  Articles  as  are  referred  to  the  consideration  ot  the  next  Orenenil 
Convention  ;  and  that  the  Psalms  I.e  used  as  heretofore,  untd  a  sufficient 
numher  of  the  new  hooks  can  be  procured." '     The  vote  adopting  this 
resolution  was  thirty-two  to  twenty.      Of  the  clergy  ten  clergymen 
vote.l  in  the  atiirmative,  including  Drs.  Griffith  and    Bracken    both 
bishops-elect,  but  never  cousccrated.       Four  clergymen,  Dr.  Madison 
beins:  one,  voted  against  the  book.  ^.       •. 

"  \.rreeably  to  the  recommendation  of  the  General  Convention,  it  was 
deternnued  to  elect  a  person  to  be  recommended  to  the  Lnglish 
prelates  for  consecration,  and  out  of  forty-nine  votes  the  Rev.  David 
Griffith  received  thirtv-two.  Ten  ballots  were  cast  for  the  Rev.  John 
Bracken,  who  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  later  was  elected  to  the 
episcopate  of  Virginia,  though  he  declined  the  appointment.  _  ihc 
Convention  placed^  on  record  its  conviction  of  the  need  of  episcopa 
supei-vision  in  its  instructions  to  the  deputies-elect  to  the  Convention  at 
Philadelphia,  in  which  it  is  said  "that  the  sooner  our  Church  can  have 
the  benefit  of  Episcopal  Superintendence,  the  nearer  it  will  approach  to 
perfection."  The  State  was  divided  into  twenty-four  districts,  and  a 
visitor  appointed  for  each  division,  and  the  powers  of  the  standing  com- 
mittee were  carefully  and  minutely  defined.  The  attention  of  the 
Convention  was  called  to  the  eflbrts  being  made  for  the  repeal  of  the  ac 
incorporating  the  Church,  and  a  counter-petition  was  prepared  and 

'''^''^'it  was  of  no  avail.  Early  in  January.  1787,  the  incorporating 
act  was  repealed.  The  third  Convention  of  the  Church  in  \  irgmia 
met  at  Riclimond  in  May,  1787.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Griffith,  the  bishop- 
elect,  was  unanimously  elected  president.  To  supply  the  lack  of  the 
act  of  incorporation  the  Convention  adopted  an  "ordinance  for  ap- 
pointing vestries  and  other  purposes."  This  instrument  was  pre- 
pared and  agreed  upon  under  the  supposition  that  by  the  repeal  of 
the  act  of  incorporation  "the  several  powers  ot  government  and 
discipline  in  the  Church"  had  "returned  to  the  members  at  arge. 
By  this  ordinance  the  vestry-men  who  had  been  elected  under  the  law 
iust  repealed  were  constituted  trustees  to  hold  the  glebes  and  other 
church  property,  and  provision  was  made  for  their  election  trienmally. 
The  right  of  the  clergy  to  those  glebes,  which  had  not  been  alienated, 

1  Journal,  etc.,  1786,  p.  11. 
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was  rccognizoil,  and  the  clergy  were  invested  witli  a  veto  in  the  case 
of  the  attempt  to  dis])ose  of  the  land  assigned  for  their  residence  or  use. 
Conventions  were  recognized  as  having  the  right  to  "  regulate  all  the 
religious  concerns  of  the  Church,  its  doctrines,  discipline,  and  wor- 
shij)."  The  Ixxl^'  of  canons  previously  adopted  was  substantially  re- 
enacted,  and  measures  were  taken  to  secure  to  the  clergj^n  compensa- 
tion from  the  people  in  proportion  to  the  tithables  each  one  might 
possess.  The  education  of  "  two  youths  from  their  early  years '"  for  the 
ministry  of  the  Church  was  recommended,  affording  the  tirst  recorded 
notice  in  the  American  Church  of  any  recognition  of  the  necessity  of 
providing  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  sacred  function.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  preaching  of  an  annual  charity  sermon  with  an  otfertory  was 
recommended,  and  the  funds  thus  provided  were  to  be  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  bishop  and  standing  conmiittee,  who  were  to  have  "the 
direction  of  the  education  of  the  two  youths."  The  consecration  of 
Dr.  Griffith,  at  the  hands  of  Bishops  White  and  Provoost,  was  re- 
quested, and  further  measures  were  taken  to  raise  the  means  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  consecration  of  their  bishop-elect.  The  proceedings 
of  tlie  General  Convention  of  1786,  at  Philadeli)hia  and  'NVihnington. 
met  with  the  general  approval  of  the  Virginia  Church.  The  fourth 
and  ninth  articles  of  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  were  acceded  to 
"  as  articles  of  a  temporary  nature,  and  not  as  forming  a  part  of  the 
general  constitution."  The  Convention  refused  emphatically  to  agree 
to  the  recommendation  not  to  admit  as  ministers  those  M'ho  should 
receive  ordination  from  Bishop  Seabury,  while  the  app]icatit)n  to 
England  for  the  consecration  of  bishops  was  ])ending.  The  deputies  to 
the  next  General  Convention  were  instructed  to  seek  to  have  the  article 
in  the  Creed  "He  descended  into  hell"  expunged,  and  also  to  strive 
to  have  the  Nicene  Creed  removed  from  the  book. 

Thus  organized,  and  wholly  independent  of  the  State,  the  Church 
in  Virginia  ofl'ers  little  to  record  until,  in  1789,  we  find  the  Convention 
instructing  the  deputies  to  notify  the  General  Convention  that  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Griffith,  bishop-elect  of  the  Church  iu  the  State,  had  relinquished 
the  appointment,  and  that  no  one  had  been  elected  in  his  place.  The 
res  anr/uslae  domi,  occasioning  the  resignation  of  the  excellent  Griffith 
of  an  office  he  would  have  adorned,  induced  an  earnest  appeal  on  the 
part  of  the  Convention  to  the  friends  of  the  Church  throughout  the 
State  to  provide  "the  sum  necessary  for  defraying  the  expenses  at- 
tendant on  the  consecration  of  a  bishop."  It  was  indeed  time,  as  the 
address  proceeded  to  say,  "to  awake  from  an  inattention  which,  if  con- 
tiiuied,  must  prove  fatal  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church." 

In  1790  the  Convention  elected  in  the  place  of  the  amiable 
Grifiith,  viho  had  died  while  in  attendance  upon  the  General  Conven- 
tion of  1789,  the  Rev.  James  Madison,  D.D.,  President  of  the  College 
of  William  and  Mary,  as  liishop  of  the  Church  in  Virginia.  Dr. 
Madison  was  distinguished  for  his  attainments  as  a  scholar  and  his 
eloquence  as  a  preacher ;  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  his  devotion  to 
the  interests  of  the  institution  of  learning  of  which  he  was  the  head, 
and  to  the  special  care  of  which  he  was  bound  by  solemn  engagement, 
served  to  militate  against   his  efficiency  as    bishop  and    his  "success 
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in  building  up  the  Church  over  which  he  was  made  the  overseer.     It 
was  at  this  session,  and,  doul)ticss,  in  consequence  of  his  "valual)lc 
essay  read  before  the  Convention,  containinir   a    detVnce   of  certain 
rights  of  the   Protestant    Episcopal   Church,"    that  it    was    formally 
resolved  "  that  it  is  the  opin- 
ion of  this  Convention  that 
the     Protestant     Episcopal 
Church     is     the     exclusive 
owner    of    the     glebes, 
churches,  and  other  property 
hold     by    the     Church    of 
England  in  Virginia  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Revo- 
lution ;    that  the  principles 
upon  which  the  said  property 
is   held   arc   those  only  by 
which  the  rights  of  property 
are  regulated ;   that  the  in- 
terference of  the  Legislature 
in  the  sale  of  that  property, 
or  in  the  disposal  of  it  to 
any  other  purpose  than  that 
for    which   it  is  now  held, 
would  be  a  violation  of  the 
constitution." 

Shortly  after  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Conven- 
tion, Dr.  Madison  sailed  for 
England,  and,  on  Septem- 
ber 19,  1790,  received  con-  .  ,,.,  rn  .  1  1 
secratiou  at  Lambeth  at  the  hands  of  the  Archbishop  of  Can  crl.ury  and 
the  Bishops  of  London  and  Rochester.  On  his  return,  and  m  his  pri- 
mary address  to  his  Convention,  the  newly-made  bishop  did  not  hcsi- 
tate'to  ascribe  the  unhappy  condition  of  the  Church  in  Virginia  to  the 
want  of  a  "  fervent  Christian  zeal  among  the  clergy.  In  the  same  ad- 
dress the  bishop  presses  hom.>  upon  his  In-ethren  the  duty  ot  watching 
"  for  the  souls  of  others,  as  they  that  are  to  give  account,  and  bids 
them  "  declare  with  zeal,  with  force,  with  spirit,  al  the  counsel  ot 
God  "  The  neglect  of  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  Lord  s  Sup- 
per is  alluded  to,  and  the  clergy  are  enforced  to  press  upon  the  people 
Ihe  duty  of  bringing  their  children  to  baptism,  and  to  instruct  them  as 
early  as  iiossiblc  in  the  principles  of  Christianity  with  a  view  to  con- 
tirnntion  The  "obliiration  and  the  benefit  of  securing  at  regular 
stated  times  the  sacrament"  is  further  urged,  and  the  exercise  ot  a 
crodlv  discipline  is  commended.  It  was  in  this  spirit,  and  with  this 
clear  perception  of  duty  an.l  obligation,  that  the  bishop  entered  upon 

'"  "^On  his  tirst  visitation  Bishop  Madi.^on  found  the  state  of  the  Church 
more  encoura-ing  than  he  had  anticipated.  Its  progress^was  retarded 
and  its  success  prevented  by  two  obstacles,  — the  spread  of  infidelity 
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and  fiinaticisin.  It  was  a  day  of  religious  declension.  The  love  of  many 
waxed  cold.  The  lack  of  spiritual  life  and  growth  was  not  confined 
to  the  Church.  It  ^vas  in  the  midst  of  these  signs  of  a  waning  ftiith 
and  general  worldliness  that  the  bishop  sought  to  check  the  spread  of 
unbelief  and  fanaticism  by  the  comprehension  of  all  believers  in  Chris- 
tianity in  the  Church.  In  his  address  to  the  Convention  of  1793  he 
refers'  to  this  scheme  of  comprehension,  which  had,  as  we  have  seen, 
failed  to  win  the  approval  of  the  preceding  Geuei'al  Convention. 
"  There  is  no  one  here  present,"  says  the  bishop,  "  but  must  cordially 
wisli  for  such  a  union,  provided  it  did  not  require  a  sacrifice  of  those 
jioints  which  are  deemed  essentials  ))y  our  Church  ;  from  them  we  have 
not  the  power  to  retreat.  But  in  such  matters  as  are  subject  to  human 
alteration,  if,  by  a  candid  discussion,  they  could  be  found  capable  of 
being  so  modified  as  to  remove  the  objections  of  any  sect  of  Chi-istians 
who  may  l)c  actuated  by  the  same  catholic  spirit,  and  thereby  eflect  a 
union,  in  that  case,  we  should  surely  have  reason  to  rejoice,  not  only  in 
the  event,  but  also  in  being  the  first  to  set  an  example  to  Christians 
which  it  is  the  duty  of  all  to  follow ;  and,  in  convincing  them  that 
there  is  infinitely  more  religion  in  not  contending,  than  in  those  things 
about  which  they  contend."^ 

Wise  and  temperate  as  were  these  suggestions,  broad  and  compre- 
hensive as  was  the  scheme  proposed,  the  time  had  not  come  for  the 
comprehension  of  the  various  bodies  of  Christians  in  the  Church  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  but  we  may  gratefully  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
proposition  was  made  and  the  blessings  of  unity  ably  set  forth  by 
one  of  the  earliest  of  our  bishops,  and  by  one,  too,  as  far  removed  from 
fanaticism  as  from  the  opposite  c.Ktreme  of  indiflerence  and  unbelief. 

In  this  earnest  address  the  bishop  recoumiended  the  circulation 
of  short  treatises,  and  the  preaching  of  sermons  "upon  such  doc- 
trinal and  institutional  topics  as  may  appear  most  necessary  for  the 
information  of  congregations."  Nor  was  he  content  with  the  dis- 
semination of  knowledge  on  the  distinctive  features  of  our  church 
teaching  and  worship.  He  urged  the  wide  dispersion  of  "  devotional 
tracts,  such  as  would  inspire  and  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  warm  I^ut 
rational  piety."  The  duty  of  daily  family  prayer  was  forcibly  stated, 
and  th(!  gratuitous  circulation  of  books  of  devotion  among  the  poor 
advised.  By  these  and  other  judicious  recommendations  the  bishop 
urged  the  building  up  of  the  people  "  in  the  doctrine  of  piety,  and  the 
(ipodolk  insfidttions  of  the  Church." 

But  neither  the  wise  counsels  nor  the  apostolic  labors  of  the 
bishop,  seconded  as  they  were  by  the  earnest  devotion  of  the  clergy, 
and  many  of  the  faithful  laity,  could  avert  the  impending  blow. 
Remonstrances  and  petitions,  the  opinion  of  learned  counsel,  and 
the  i)lain  construction  of  the  principles  of  law  and  equity  involved, 
were  all  unavailing  to  silence  the  popular  clamor,  or  prevent  tiic 
triumph  of  sectaries  and  unbelievers  in  their  sacrilegious  si)oliation  of 
the  church's  property. 

In  January,  1802,  the  Legislature  passed  the  bill  ordering  the 
sale  of  the  glelies  for  the  benefit  of  the  State.     With  an  impover- 

'  Address  to  the  CDUVculionof  17'.I3. 
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ished  and  suffering  clergy,  with  the  churches  in  every  stage  of  dilapi- 
dation and  decay,  with  Uie  sacraments  practically  interdicted  for  lack 
of  clersynien  to  adniiuister  them,  with  a  eonse(iuent  increase  ot 
unbelief  and  indillereoce,  and  a  loosening  of  the  hold  of  the  old 
Church  upon  her  children,  growing  out  of  the  cessation  of  services, 
and  the  lack  of  even  an  effort  for  their  revival,  there  was  left  little 
more  than  "  the  hopelessness  of  despair."  Glebes,  churches,  and  the 
sacramental  plate  were  involved  in  a  common  fate.  The  Cluuvhs 
temples  deserted,  unroofed,  uncared  for,  crumljlcd  to  ruin,  or  were 
torn  down  that  their  materials  might  be  used  by  the  rapacious  pur- 
chasers. A  marble  font  became  a  watering-trough.  Sectaries  pos- 
sessed the  sacred  vessels  used  in  the  administration  of  the  sacrament 
of  the  body  and  Ijlood  of  Christ.  ../-mi 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  Ijishop,  himself,  despaired  ot  the  Chui-eh 
over  which  he  had  been  placed.  The  duties  of  his  academic  charge, 
and  the  intirmities  of  advancing  years,  rendered  his  visitations  less  fre- 
quent, and  they  were  at  length  discontinued.  The  ranks  of  the 
clergy  were  diminished  by  death  or  removal,  and  none  offered  them- 
selves to  take  the  vacant  places.  Inexpressibly  sad  is  the  pi^tiii"e 
drawn  of  the  state  of  the  Virginia  Church  as  the  close  of  Bishop  Alad- 
isou's  episcopate  drew  near,  which  we  find  in  the  autobiography  ot 


^r^o^^^-^p/L^ 


William  Meade.     "  So  low  and  hopeless  was  the  state  of  the  Church  at 
this  time,  —the  time  of  my  ordination,  —but  few  of  the  old  clergy 
even  attemptin-^  to  carry  on  the  work,  only  one  person  having  tor  a  long 
time  been  ordained  by  Bishop  Madison,  and  h(.  from  a  distance   and  a 
most  unworthy  one, -it  created  surprise,  and  was  a  matter  of  much 
conversation  when  it  was  understood   that  a   young  Virginian  kid 
entered  the  ministry  of  the  Episcopa    Church.        Some  je-us     atei 
the  -reat  Chief-Justice  Marshall,  himselt  a  devout  and  devoted  church- 
man! gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  Church  was  "  too  far  gone  ever  to 
be  revived."     Proceeding  on  horseback  to  Williamsburg,  a  journey  ot 
about  two  hundred  miles,  young  Meade,  a  graduate  at  P^n^^^^tou  ^n  h 
the  highest  honors,  offered  himself  m  February,  1611,    or  ordination. 
It  was"" a  clear,  cold  morning;"  the  day  in  the  calendar  was  Qu.n- 
ouac^esima;    th^  "examination"   took   place    at  the  bishop's,  before 
breakfast,  Dr.  Bracken  and  himself  conducting  it      It  was  very  brief; 
the  young  candidate  thought  he  "  saw  some  evidence  in  the  course  of 
his   examination"  that   the    bi.shop,   in   consequence   of  his   secular 
studies,  and  possibly  from  his  scholastic   position   and  his  political 
views,  had  been  led  "to  philosophize  too  muc'h  on  the  subject  ot 
religion,"  but  that  he,  as  has  been  charged,  "  either  secretly,  or  to  his 

•BUhop  Meade'a  "  Old  CSiurches,  Minirtera,  aud  FamiUes  of  Virginia,"  I.,  p.  30 
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most  intimate  fneiids,  renounced  tlie  Christian  faitli,"  Meade  did 
not  believe,  Ijut  was  "  confident  of  tiie  contrary."  The  story  of  the 
ordination  cannot  be  better  told  than  in  the  words  of  the  autobiog- 
rapliy :  — 

Oil  our  way  to  the  old  church  the  bishop  and  myself  met  a  luunber  of  stu- 
dents with  guns  on  their  shoulders,  and  dogs  at  thcii-  sides,  attracted  by  the  frosty 
niornin"',  wLicli  was  favorable  to  the  chase;  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the 
cilJzcns°was  tilling  his  icc-housc.  On  arriving  at  the  church,  we  found  it  in  a 
wretched  condition,  with  broken  windows  anil  a  gloomy,  comfortless  aspect.  The 
cono'regation  which  assembled  consisted  of  two  ladies  and  about  fifteen  gentle- 
men, nearly  all  of  whom  were  relatives  or  ac(|uaintauces.  The  morning  servi<-e 
being  over,  the  Ordination  and  Communion  were  administered,  and  then  1  was  put 
into  the  luilpit  to  preach,  there  being  no  ordination  sermon.  The  religious  condi- 
tion of  the  College  and  of  the  place  may  easily  and  justly  be  inferred  from  the 
above.  I  was  informed  that  not  long  before  this  two  questions  were  discussed  in  a 
literary  society  of  the  College :  First,  Whether  there  be  a  God  ?  Secondly,  Whether 
the  Christian  religion  had  been  injurious  or  benetieial  to  mankind?  Infidelity, 
indeed,  was  then  rife  in  the  State,  and  the  college  of  William  and  Mary  was 
regarded  as  the  hot-bed  of  French  politics  and  religion.  I  can  truly  say  that  then, 
and  for  some  jcars  after,  in  every  educated  young  man  of  Virginia  whom  I  met, 
I  expected  to  lind  a  skeptic,  if  not  an  avowed  unbeliever.  I  left  ^Villiamsburg, 
as  may  well  be  imagined,  with  sad  feelings  of  disappointment.' 

The  following  year  the  aged  bishop,  wearied  with  the  weight  ol" 
college  cares  and  episcopal  responsibilities,  and,  doubtless,  despairing 
of  the  Church,  died  on  the  6th  of  llarch,  1812.  He  had  sought  the 
appointment  of  an  assistant  as  far  back  as  1805,  in  view  of  "  want  of 
bodily  strength,  and  from  sundry  and  necessary  and  official  occu- 
pations," rendering  him  "  unable  to  discharge  the  whole  of  the  arduous 
and  important  duties  annexed  to  his  office  ;"and  the  Convention,  while 
recognizing  the  expediency  of  such  an  appointment,  postponed  the 
nomination  of  an  assistant  until  the  next  Convention.  That  Conven- 
tion was  not  held  till  after  the  bishop's  death.  Seven  years  later 
thirteen  clergymen,  among  them  the  youthfid  AVilliam  Meade,  and 
twelve  laymen,  met  at  Richmond  and  elected  to  the  vacant  see  the 
Rev.  John  Bracken,  D.D.  The  following  year  this  gentleman 
declined  the  appointment,  and  the  Convention  adjourned  without 
attempting  to  make  another  choice.  On  the  5tli  of  May,  1814,  at  a 
special  session,  at  which  but  seven  clergymen  and  eighteen  laymen,  rep- 
resenting fourteen  parishes,  were  present,  the  Rev.  Richard  Channing 
Moore,  D.D. ,  who  had  lately  accepted  the  rectorship  of  the  IMouumental 
Church  in  Richmond,  was  elected  as  the  second  Bishop  of  Virginia. 
In  making  this  choice,  which  was  so  signally  blessed  of  God  to 
the  revival  of  his  Church,  and  in  furthering  the  great  work  under- 
taken by  the  bishop  of  their  selection,  four  of  the  clergy,  men  of 
mark  in  their  day  and  generation,  were  specially  prominent.  These 
worthies  of  the  revived  Virginia  Church  were  the  Rev.  Dr.  William 
n.  Wilnier,  of  Fairfax ;  the  Rev.  Oliver  Norris,  of  Christ  Church, 
Alexandria;  the  Rev.  John  Dunn,  of  Loudon  County,  and  the  Right 
Rev.  William  Meade,  D.D.,  afterwards  culled  to  the  same  office  and 
administration.  Noble  and  venerable  names  are  these,  ever  to  be  held 
in  remembrance ! 

'  Old  Churches,  Ministers  and  Families  of  Virginia,  i.,  p.  29. 
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The  consecration  of  Bishop  Richard  Cliaiuiinir  Mcjorc.  and  his 
entrance  upon  his  new  work,  were  followed  l)y  a  steady  and  most 
remarkable  revival  of  church  life  and  spirituality.  The  Convention 
of  IJ^I.")  was  attended  hy  double  the  number  of  clcr<ry  iiresent  but 
a  twelvemonth  before,  while  a  large  increase  in  the  lay  representa- 
tion was  equally  indicative  of  new  life  and  zeal.  The  bishoi).  in  his 
episcopal  address,  announced  that  he  had  discovered  iu  every  parish 
which  he  had  visited 
'■  the  most  animated 
wish  in  the  people 
to  repair  the  waste 
places  of  our  Zion, 
and  to  restore  the 
church  of  their  fa- 
thers to  its  primitive 
purity  and  excel- 
lence." Parishes, 
seemingly  dead, 
were  aroused  to  life 
and  vigor.  Congre- 
Siations,  at  the  men- 
tion  of  the  glories  of 
the  past,  gave  tearful 
assurance  of  their 
purpose  to  renew 
the  days  of  old.  In 
another  year  ten  new 
churches  were  re- 
poi'ted  as  about  to  be 
built,  or  already  in 
process  of  erection, 
while  eight  of  the 
old  sanctuaries  were 
undergoing  repair, 
and  the  work  of  reviva 
never  ceased.     Years 


UT.  i;tv.  i;icuai;L)  (.uanmng  mookl, 
SECOXD  bishop  of  virgixi.\. 


.  development .  and  growth  at  this  time  begun  has 
have  been  required  for  the  upbuilding  of  that 
which  it  took  years  to  overthrow;  but  the  work  has  never  been 
intermitted,  and  the  episcopates  of  Moore  and  Meade  and  Johns  have 
left  few  traces  of  the  old  desolation,  while,  under  their  wise  and  care- 
ful stewardship,  the  Church  has  gained  a  .strength  and  position  far 
more  durable  than  that  of  the  "cstabli.shment."  Two  dioceses  and 
three  bishops,  with  a  noble  baud  of  clergy  and  a  devoted,  liberal  and 
intelligent  laity,  carry  on  the  work  which  was  begun  when  Richard 
Channing  Moore  was  set  ajiart  as  a  bishop  in  the  Church  of  God. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Bishop  White,  and  under  the  inspiration  of  the 
Rev.  Charles  'Pettigrew.  etibrts  were  made  as  earlyas  17i)0  to  organize 
the  Church  in  North  CaroUna.  On  the  5th  of  June  two  clergymen,  the 
Rev.  Charles  Pettigrew  and  the  Rev.  James  L.  Wilson,  and  two 
lajTneu,  Dr.  John  Leigh  and  William  Clements,  Esc]..  met  in  Con- 
vention at  Tawborough,  and  approved  and  acceded  to  the  general 
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ecclesiastical  constitution  adopted  in  Philadelphia  in  1789.  In  the 
address  of  the  Convention  to  the  General  Convention  the  state  of  the 
Church  in  North  Carolina  is  represented  as  "truly  deplorable,  from 
the  paucity  of  the  clergy  and  the  multiplicity  of  opposing  sectarians, 
who  are  usino'  every  possible  exertion  to  seduce  its  nienibers  to  their 
diflerent  communions."  A  second  Convention  was  held  at  the  same 
place,  on  the  12th  of  November,  1790.  This  body,  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Eev.  Dr.  Micklejohn ,  appointed  deputies  to  the  General  Conven- 
tion of  1792,  elected  a  standing  committee,  and  took  other  measures  to 
perfect  the  organization  of  the  Church  in  the  State.  The  Kev.  James  L. 
Wilson,  one  of  the  deputies  appointed  to  attend  the  General  Conven- 
tion, proceeded  to  New  York  for  that  purpose,  but  was  delayed  on  his 
voyage,  so  that  he  did  not  arrive  till  some  days  after  the  adjournment. 
A  note  appended  to  the  journal  records  his  failure  to  be  present.  No 
conventions  were  held  in  North  Carolina  until  Noveml)er.  1793,  when 
a  second  attempt  was  made  to  organize  the  Church  in  that  State,  three 
of  the  clergy  and  three  of  the  laity  meeting  at  Tawljorough  on  the 
21st  of  Novemljcr  for  that  purpose.  The  Rev.  James  L.  Wilson  was 
the  President  of  this  Convention,  and  a  standing  committee  was  chosen. 
The  Rev.  Solomon  Hailing,  who  had  been  recommended  for  orders  by 
the  standing  committee  appointed  in  1790,  had  been  ordained  by 
Bishop  Madison  in  1792,  and  was  the  moving  spirit  in  these  renewed 
eflbrts  for  organization.  A  letter  from  liim  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pettigrew 
is  our  chief  authority  for  this  meeting  and  its  proceedings.  In  May, 
1794,  four  of  the  clergj',  one  being  in  Lutheran  orders,  and  the  same 
number  of  laymen,  met  at  Tawborough,  prepared  a  constitution,  and 
elected  the  Rev.  Charles  Pettigrew  to  the  episcopate  of  North  Carolina, 
and  signed  the  testimonial  of  the  liishop-elect,  varying  somewhat  the 
form  set  forth  for  this  purpose  by  the  General  Convention,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  lack  of  personal  acquaintance  with  the  candidate, 
consequent  upon  the  great  distance  separating  the  clergy  and  laity  in 
the  States.*  The  informality  of  the  testimonial  would  have  proved  no 
obstacle  to  the  consecration  of  the  bishop-elect,  as  legislation  provid- 
ing for  such  a  condition  of  things  as  that  existing  in  North  Carolina  had 
been  enacted  at  the  preceding  General  Convention.  Word  to  this  eflect 
was  sent  by  Bishop  White,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pettigrew  set  off  to 
attend  the  General  Convention  of  1795,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  con- 
secration. Interrupted  in  his  journey  by  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic 
fever  at  Norfolk,  which  threatened  the  interruption  of  the  ordinary 
facilities  of  travel,  he  returned  to  North  Carolina,  and  shortly  after- 
wards died.  The  revival  of  the  Church  in  North  Carolina  was  long 
defeiTed.  The  dispirited  clergy  were  obliged  to  turn  their  attention 
to  secular  employments  to  provide  the  means  of  subsistence.  From 
1794  to  1817  all  was  dark  and  hopeless.     It  was  at  the  latter  date  that 

'  An  interesting  and  most  valuable  summary  first  histoncal  publication.    The  work  to  which 

of  these  early  proceedings  of  the  Church  in  North  we  refer  is,  '■The  Early  Conventions,  held  at 

Carolina  h.as  been  prepared  and  puhlished  by  an  Tawborongh,  A.D.  1700, '1793,  and  1794.    Bcinpr 

enthusiastic    and    untirinj:   investigator  of  our  the  First  Etl'ort  to  Organize  the  Church  in  Nortli 

early  annals.     From  this  work  we  have  drawn  Carolina.     Collected  from  Original  Sources,  and 

tho  statements  given  above.    It  is  not  the  privi-  now  First  Pubiislied.     With   Introduction   and 

lege  of  every  writer  ou  our  history  to  contribute  Brief  Notes  by  Joseph  Blount  Cheshire,  Jr." 

so  much  that  is  new,  and  also  impoi-tant,  in  his  Raleigh,  1882.    8vo.    pp.  29. 
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the  romin^r  of  the  Rov.  Adam  Empio  to  "Wilminirton.  and  tlio  Rov. 
Bftln'l  ,hidd  to  Fayt'ttovillc.  "  laid  tlic  fdiindalioii  of  the  i-cstnratioii  of 
tilt'  Kpiscopal  Chiircli  and  cause  in  Xortii  Carolina.' 

Still  further  to  tlio  southward  the  Church  in  South  Carolina,  which 
had  organized  and  entered  into  the  ireneral  union  of  the  churches  in 
the  Middle  and  Southern  States,  exce})ting  ''to  the  estal)lishin<r  "t" 
Bishops  in  tliis  State, "^  presented  the  name  of  the  excellent  Holx-rt 
Smith,  D.D.,  rector  of  St.  Philip's  Church  and  principal  of  Charles- 
ton College,  to  the 
Convention  of  17!).'). 
for  contirmation  as 
Bishop  of  South  ( 'ar- 
olina.  Dr.  Smith. 
to  whose  exertion 
it  was  due  that  the 
Cluircli  in  South  Car- 
olina had  entered  tiic 
general  federation  of 
churches  at  all,  had 
been  unanimously 
elected.  He  was  con- 
secrated at  Christ 
Church.  Philadel- 
phia, on  the  l;^»tli 
of  Se]itenil>er,  179."). 
and  contiinied  in  the 
exercise  of  his  otiice 
and  ministry  until 
hisdeath,on  the  2Sth 
of  October.  ISOl.  in 
the  seventieth  year 
of  his  age.  Xo  con- 
ventions were  held 
in  South  Carolina 
from  October  28, 
1798,  until  February 

20,  1804,  and  at  this  latter  date  the  election  of  a  bishop  took  ])lace, 
whereupon  the  Rev.  Edwaixl  Jenkins,  D.D. ,  was  "  unanimously  elected." 
The  bishop-elect  declined  the  honor  thus  offered,  "  persuaded  that  at  his 
time  of  life  he  could  not  fully  and  faithfully  discharge"  the  duties 

of   the    episcopal   office. 

No  furtlier  attempt  was 

made  until   the   2Uth   of 

February,    1812,    when 

the  Rev.  Theodore  De- 

hon,  D.D.,  was  elected  to  the  long-vacant  episcopate.    Ilis  consecration 

took  place   on   the    15th  of  October  following,  and   his   death  on  the 

16th  of  August,  1817,  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  episcopate.     At  the  time 

'  The  Church  Review,  Vol.  in.,  p.  309.  tion,"  1786,  reprinted  in  Dalcho's  "  Hist,  of  the 

'  Vide  "Journal  of  South  Carolina  Conven-    Ch.  in  So.  Car.,"  p.  474. 


RT.    REV.    ROBERT    SMITH,    U.D.,     FIRST    liliUuP    Uf 
SOUTH    C.AROLrS.\. 
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of  his  election  the  st:itc  of  the  Ciuircii  in  the  interior  of  the  State  was 
"triiiy  aiarniing."  Though  continuing  to  hold  his  parochial  cure  he 
visited  not  only  tlie  wliole  of  his  large  diocese,  but  undertook  the  care 
of  the  Church  in  (icorgia.  In  frequent  visitations,  in  the  consecra- 
tion of  a  number  of  churches,  in  reviving  tlie  worship  of  the  Church 
where  tiie  services  had  long  been  discontinued,  and  in  estaljlishing  it 
where  it  had  been  previously  unknown,  in  seeking  out  candidates  for 
holy  orders,  and  in  the  discharge  of  all  the  functions  of  his  office. 
Bishop  Dciuin  proved  himself  to  be  an  apostle  indeed.  To  the  depri- 
vation of  services  so  al)nndant  and  valuable  M'as  added  the  loss  of  an 
example  at  once  winning  and  instructive  ;  and  in  his  early  death,  in 

the    forty-first    year    of    his    age,  the 

^^^^_,^,^^^^  Church   at   lari>e,  as   well   as   in   South 

6^;?^>^7^<P-t5^-<:_->       Carolina,  was  bereft.     On  the   18th  of 

February,  1818,  the  Rev.  Nathaniel 
Bowcn,  D.D..  A\as  elected  to  the  ^•acant  See.  It  was  with  fitting 
recognition  "of  the  invaluabU^  life  and  the  distinguished  services 
to  this  Diocese  and  the  Church  in  general "  of  the  "  revered  and  be- 
loved" Dehon  that  the  Ilev.  Dr.  Bowen  received  the  "unanimous 
surtrages  of  all  the  clergy  and  the  churches.  There  was  every  proof 
afforded,  not  only  in  the  unanimity  of  feeling  and  the  earnestness  and 
devotion  of  both  clergy  and  laity  to  their  work  as  Christians  and 
churchmen,  thiil  the  Church  in  South  Carolina  was  fully  alive  to  its 
responsibilities  and  opportunities. 


ILLUSTRATIVE  NOTE. 


THE  story  of  tlie  Clinrt-h  in  Virginia  lias  been  told  with  unusual  fulness  and 
accuracy  in  the  first  volume  of  Dr.  Ilawks's  "Ecclesiastical  Contril^utions ; " 
in  Bishop  I\Ieade"s  "  Old  Chiu-ches,  Ministers,  and  Families ; "  in  the  first  volume 
of  the  author's  "Historical  Collections  of  the  American  Colonial  Church  ; ''  in  Dr. 
Philip  Slaughter's  interesting  and  exhaustive  monographs  on  the  older  parishes, 
and  in  Dr.  T.  Grayson  Dashiell's  "  Digest  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Conventions 
and  Councals  of  the  Diocese  of  Virginia."  To  these  volumes  of  a  general  nature 
should  be  added  the  valuable  liiographies  of  .Tarratt,  Channing  Moore,  Meade,  and 
others  of  the  leading  clergy  giving  a  mass  of  material  which,  together  witli  the  secular 
histories  and  the  rare  and  interesting  controversial  pamphlets  j)ulilislied  at  different 
periods,  leaves  little  to  be  desired,  whether  our  inquiries  are  directed  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  earlier  or  the  later  annals  of  the  Virginia  Church. 


(i^  'O^^^:^^ 


CIIAPTEPi    IX. 

THE    EPISCOPATE    OF    JOHN    HENRY    HOIJART.     AND    ITS 
INFLUENCE    AT   THE    NORTH. 

THE  early  years  of  the  episcopate  of  tlie  tirst  Bislio])  of  New 
York  present  few  points  of  historic  inteiest.  One  may  turn 
tile  jiages  of  tlie  i)rief  record  of  tlie  successive  conventions 
with  little  desire  to  liusierover  the  scanty  material  for  diocesan  chroni- 
cles therein  contained.  In  1  7S()  we  tind  tli.ii  action  was  taken  re- 
specting the  ''Proposed  Hook."  deferring  its  consideration,  to  a  futui-e 
day,  '' out  of  respect  to  the  Knglisli  Uishops.  and  liecaiise  the  minds 
of  the  i)eople  are  not  yet  sutiiciently  informed."'  The  choice  of  the 
l)ishop-elect  appears  to  have  been  made  by  a  simple  ri'solution  —  "  IJe- 
solved  that  the  Heverend  ]Mr.  Provoost  be  reconnnended  for  Ej)iscopal 
Consecration."'-  Tliere  is  no 
record  of  a  ballot.  The  per- 
sonal intinence  of  the  patriot 
Rector  of  Trinity  was  such 
that  although  friends  and 
correspondents  of  the  Bishop 

of  Connecticut  were  memliers  of  the  ConNciition.  ami  there  were 
present  those  who  had  openly  and  formally  recognized  his  epis- 
cojial  character  and  office,  the  deputies  to  the  general  convention 
M'ere  instructed  "not  to  consent  to  any  act  that  might  imi)ly  the 
validity  of  Dr.  8eabury"s  Consecration."  This  exhibition  of  pei-- 
eonaland  political  feeling  hindered  for  years  the  union  and  organization 
of  the  Church.  The  following  year  "  liberty  to  use  the  New  Form  of 
Prayer  or  the  old  as  they  respectively  may  think  proper"  was 
granted  to  the  congregations  of  the  State.  The  bisliop  was  formally 
addressed  by  the  Convention  at  a  service  in  St.  Paul's  Chapel,  and 
fittingly  responded  to  the  kind  greetings  of  his  clergy  and  laity.  The 
bishop  then  delivered  his  first  episcopal  address,  which  was  brief.  As 
recorded  on  the  pages  of  the  journal,  it  was  to  the  eft'ect  "that  he  had 
ordained  several  persons  ;  that  he  had  lately  made  a  visitation  of 
several  churches  on  Long  Island,  for  the  purjjose  of  Confirmation  ; 
and  hoped  that  the  other  churches  here  represented  would  be  cijually 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  that  sacred  rite,  as  he  intended  to  visit 
them  next  spring."  ^  In  1788  the  Convention  recommended  three  lay- 
readers —  Mr.  Andrew  Fowler,  Mr.  Theodosius  Bartow  and  Mr.  Elias 
Cooper — for  orders.  Each  of  these  gentlemen  became  a  prominent 
minister  of  the  Church.    "  The  preservatiou  of  the  episcopal  .Succession 

'  Joui-nal  of  Convention,  etc.,  1786.  =  Ihid.  '■  Journal,  etc.,  1787. 
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in  the  Euglish  line,"  was  voted  to  he  "highly  necessaiy,  in  the  opinion 
of  this  Convention."  The  union  of  the  Chureh  was  also  declared  to  be 
"of  great  importance  and  much  to  be  desired,"  and  the  deputies  to  the 
General  Convention  were  instructed,  "to  promote  that  union  by  every 
prudent  measure  consistent  with  the  Constitution  of  the  Church,  and 
the  continuance  of  the  episcopal  succession  in  the  English  line." 

In  1790  measures  were  taken  to  secure  for  "the  support  of  a 
missionary  or  missionaries  to  fill  the  vacant  congregations  of  the  State," 
the  property  of  the  venerable  society  in  Fort  Hunter ;  and  donations 
were  solicited  for  the  same  purpose.  A  preamble  and  resolution  re- 
specting the  articles  of  religion  were  adopted  as  follows  :  — 

AVhereas  niuii)-  respectable  members  of  our  Clmi'ch  are  alarmed  at  the  Articles 
of  om-  religion  not  being- inserted  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer:  Resolved,  That 
the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  Kngland,  as  they  now  stand,  except  such  parts 
thereof  as  atVect  the  political  government  of  the  country,  be  hclil  in  full  force  and 
virtue,  until  a  further  provision  is  made  by  the  General  Convention,  agreeably  to 
the  ]->ighth  Ai'ticlc  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States.' 

In  1791  the  Convention  instructed  its  deputies  "to  vote  for  re- 
taining the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  religion  as  they  now  stand  in  the 
old  Book  of  Conunou  Prayer,  without  any  alterations,  except  only 
such  as  are  of  a  political  nature."  A  motion  to  instruct  the  deputies 
to  consent  to  investing  the  House  of  Bishops  with  a  full  negative  on 
the  proceedings  of  the  other  House  was  lost  by  a  want  of  concurrence 
between  the  clergy  and  laity.  In  1792  the  bishop  reported  to  the 
Convention  the  consecration  of  the  Bishop  of  Maryland  and  the  ordi- 
nation of  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Harris,  Ireland,  Gardiner,  Sands,  andRogcrs.'-* 
A  general  api)lication  to  the  vencral)le  society  was  authorized  for  a 
grant  of  all  its  property,  both  real  and  personal,  within  the  State  to  the 
corporation  of  Trinity  Church  in  trust  for  the  Convention.  In  1793 
the  bishop  reported  the  consecration  of  Christ  Church  at  Duanesburg, 
erected  solely  at  the  expense  of  the  Hon.  James  Duane,  and  a  copy 
of  the  deed  of  gift,  and  the  letter  of  consecration,  are  recorded  on 
the  pages  of  the  journal. ^  Another  church  had  been  consecrated 
at  Ballston,  and  upwards  of  two  hundred  had  been  there  confirmed. 
The  application  of  the  "  Trustees  of  a  Society,  formerly  members 
of  Trinity  Church,  Init  since  separated."  for  admission  to  Conven- 
tion was  rejected.  The  Convention  at  this  time  sat  with  closed  doors. 
The  Inshop  was  requested  "to  exert  the  authority  with  which  he  is 
invested,  as  Head  of  the  Church,  to  enforce  obedience  to  all  the  canons, 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  General  and  State  Conventions,  more  par- 
ticularly the  canons  which  respect  the  conduct  of  clergjonen."  In  1797 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Ellison,  Rector  of  St.  Peter's,  Albany,  communicated 
to  the  Convention  the  interesting  intelligence,  "  that  some  Lutheran 
clergymen  had,  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  the  Consistory  of  the 

'  ?,'?'l!'"''''  ^'r*^-'  ^^^"^  .'Vmmi  Ro<rcvs,  ordained  deacon,  .June  20, 

2  William  Harris,  ordained  deacon,  Oct.  16,  1792,  allorwards  deposed.     Fide  Bp.  Burgess's 

\lj)\;    John    belaud,  ordained    deacon,    1792;  "  List  of  Persons  ordained  Deacon,  from  A.D, 

afterwards  deposed.    Walter  C.   Gardiner,  or-  1783 ;  to  A.D.  1857 ;  "  Boston,  187-1. 

darned  deacon,  .June  24,  1792;   .John  Jackson  s  Journal,  etc.,  1793. 

Sands,  ordained  deacon,  1792. 
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Lutheran  Church  in  the  State  of  New  York,  intimated  to  hiui  a  desire 
to  ha\o  it  proposed  to  this  Convention  that  their  Church  might  l)e 
united  with  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  this  State,  and  that 
their  ministers  might  receive  Episcopal  ordination."  A  committee,  of 
which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Benjamin  Moore  was  chairman,  was  appointed 
"to  meet  such  gentlemen  of  the  Lutheran  Church  as  may  he  duly  ap- 
pointed by  their  ecclesiastical  autliority  to  confer  with  them  on  the 
subject."  '  Provision  was  made  for  bringing  the  matter,  should  it  be 
foimd  advisable,  before  the  approaching  General  Convention,  and  the 
committee  was  instructed  to  report  to  the  next  State  Convention. 
But,  unfortunately  for  this  scheme  of  comprehension,  the  meeting  of 
the  General  Convention  was  deferred  until  1799,  in  consequence  of  the 
prevalence  of  the  yellow-fever,  and  no  conventions  were  held  in  New 
York  until  the  special  Convention  of  1801.  At  this  session  the  sud- 
den resignation  of  episcopal  jurisdiction  on  the  part  of  Bishop  Pro- 
voost,  which  was  made  verl^aliy  and  without  previous  announcement, 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  membcus  present,  and  notliing  further 
appears  on  the  records  with  respect  to  the  comprehension  of  the 
Lutheran  body  in  the  Church.  The  resignation  of  Bishop  Provoost 
was  accepted  by  the  Con\entiou  with  thc^expression  of  their  " regret 
that  he  should  have  judged  himself  under  the  necessity  of  quitting  so 
suddenly  the  exercise  of  the  episcopal  office,  and  those  solcnni  and 
important  duties  which  are  connected  with  it,"  and  on  the  following 
day  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Moore,  D.D.,  Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  was 
unanimously  chosen  to  the  vacant  episcopate. 

Bishop  Provoost  had  long  I)een  weary  of  the  duties  devolving 
upon  him  as  a  bishop  of  the  Church  of  God.  Chosen  to  his  high  office 
mainly  on  political  grounds,  after  many  years  of  voluntary  retire- 
ment from  the  exercise  of  clerical  duty,  he  failed  from  the  outset  to 
appreciate  either  the  duties  or  the  responsibilities  of  his  station. 
Learned  and  l)enevolent,  as  he  undoubtedly  was ;  upright  and  inflexi- 
bly conscientious,  as  he  showed  himself  to  be,  lie  lacked  that  warmth 
of  devotion  and  that  spirituality  of  life  which  would  have  conspicu- 
ously fitted  him  for  leadership  in  the  Christian  Church.  Accused,  at 
an  early  period  in  his  ministry,  as  we  learn  from  his  own  correspond- 
ence, of  "endeavoring  to  sap  the  foundations  of  Cliristianity,"  in 
consequence  of  his  dwelling  exclusively  in  his  preaching  on  "the 
doctrines  of  morality,"  his  lack  of  popularity  seemed  to  have  occa- 
sioned his  removal  to  his  farm  in  Dutchess  county,  in  1770,  where 
he  remained  for  fourteen  years.  His  refusal  of  preferment  under 
British  or  Tory  influence,  during  the  revolutionary  struggle,  and  his 
w^ell-known  s}-mpathy  w-ith  the  revolted  colonies,  formed  his  claim,  on 
the  evacuation  of  ^ew  York,  to  the  rectorship  of  Trinity  at  the  hands  of 
the  patriot  churchmen  of  the  city,  and  his  subsequent  election  to  the 
episcopate.  But  his  love  of  ease,  either  constitutional  or  acquired 
during  his  university  life  in  England,  hindered  that  devotion  to  the 
duties  of  the  parish" or  the  see  which  the  one  demanded  at  this  junc- 
ture quite  as  much  as  the  other.  As  a  preacher  his  delivery  was 
monotonous  and  unimpassioned.  Polished  in  style,  and  prepared  with 
studious  care,  his  discourses  lacked  warmth  and  fervor,  and  at  a  time 
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\\  lion  iiilidclity  was  coming  in  as  a  flood,  and  laxity  of  doctrinal  belief  was 
too  freriiuMit  in  the  mother  land,  as  well  as  in  our  own,  the  Rector 
of  Trinity  was  regarded  as  latitiidinarian  in  l)elief,  and  far  from  sound 
in  his  tcacliings.  In  his  depreciation  of  those  who  were  chargeable 
with  "placing  such  an  unljonnded  reliance  in  the  merits  of  Christ 
as  to  think  their  own  endeavors  quite  uuuecessary  and  not  in  the  least 
available  to  salvation,"  he  seems  to  have  fallen  far  short  of  that 
recognition  of  the  doctrine  of  justification,  through  Christ  alone, 
which  has  been  held  by  the  Church  of  all  time.  In  his  correspond- 
ence with  Bishop  A\'hite  he  betrays  his  indiil'crcnce  to  the  Church's 
dogmatic  teaching,  while  in  his  treatment  of  Hishop  Seabury  he  dis- 
played a  degree  of  animosit}'  which  was  not  warranted  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  and  in  which  lie  was  not  supported  by  his  clergy 
or  people  in  general.  At  length,  wearied  with  the  burden  that  had 
become  irksome,  and  bowed  down  with  sorrow  at  the  loss  of  his 
wife  to  whom  he  was  tenderly  attached,  and  by  other  afflictions,  the 
saddest,  perhaps,  the  heart  can  bear,  he  divested  himself  of  all  public 
offices  of  trust,  and  sought,  in  the  retirement  of  private  life,  the  conso- 
lation his  wounded  spirit  craved.  In  his  own  language,  as  addressed 
to  the  presiding  bishop,  this  step  was  "induced  b}^  ill-health  and 
some  melancholy  occurrences  in  my  family,  and  an  ardent  wish  to 
retire  from  all  public  employment."  The  House  of  Bishops,  while 
denuu-ring  at  the  validity  of  the  resignation  of  the  Bishop  of  New 
York,  recognized  in  deed,  though  not  in  word,  the  necessity  of  mak- 
ing i)ro vision  for  the  oversight  of  the  Church  in  New  York,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  consecrate  his  successor.  They  formally  protested  against 
the  action  of  the  bishop,  and  yet  by  their  conseci'ation  of  Bishop 
Moore  showed  their  acquiescence  in  his  course.  They  judged  it  incon- 
sistent with  the  sacred  trust  committed  to  them  to  recognize  the 
bishop's  act  as  an  eflectual  resignation  of  his  episcopal  jurisdiction, 
"  but  at  the  same  time  being  sensible  of  the  present  exigencies  of  the 
Church  of  New  York,"  and  with  a  view  of  jiroviding  "  for  the  actual 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  episcopacy,"  they  professed  their  readi- 
ness to  consecrate  the  choice  of  the  Convention  with  the  declaration 
that  they  should  consider  him  as  "  assistant  or  coadjutor  bishop  dur- 
ing Bishop  Provoost's  life."  The  measure  of  tlie  assistant  bishop's 
jurisdiction,  and  the  exercise  of  his  episcopal  office,  was,  according  to 
the  bishop's  declaration,  "to  be  de]")endent  on  such  regulations  as 
exi)ediency  may  dictate  to  the  Church  in  New  York,  founded  on  the 
indisposition  of  r>i>hop  Provoost  and  with  his  concurrence."  But  the 
new  bishop  had  not  l>een  chosen  as  an  "assistant  or  coadjutor,"  but 
as  "  Bishoi)  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  State  of  New 
York  " '  His  letter  of  consecration  so  recognized  him,  and  there  is 
nothing  in  the  official  or  other  records  of  the  Convention  to  indicate 
that  he  was  ever  regarded  as  an  "assistant  or  coadjutor"  by  the 
church  over  which  he  was  placed.  No  reference  to  any  other  Bishop 
of  New  York  appears  on  the  pages  of  the  journals,  and  when,  after  an 
episcopate  of  ten  years,  there  was  need  of  another  bishop,  it  was,  as 

'  Jmiin.al  of  Convention,  1801. 
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tho  diocesan,  that  Bishoj)  Moore  convened  a  Convention  to  elect,  for 
the  tirst  time,  an  assistant  bishop  of  New  York.  Tlic  Convention  liad. 
Ironi  the  tirst,  regarded  the  resignation  of  Bishop  Provoost  as  tinal 
and  complete.  No  attention  was  paid  Ijy  tlic  Convention  to  the  stipula- 
tion of  the  bishops  in  their  "  declaration  "  requiring  the  concurrent 
action  of  Bishop  Provoost  and  the  Convention  in  determining  the 
jurisdiction  or  measure  of  authority  of  Bishop  Moore,  and  that  bishop 
throughout  his  episcopate  deemed  himself  to  be,  and  was  considered 
by  others  as,  the  "Head  of  the  Church  in  New  York." 

Bishop  Moore  was  scholarly  in  his  tastes  and  acquirements,  cour- 
teous in  maimer,  and  truly  Christian  in  life  and  character.  In  private 
life  he  won  all  hearts  by  his  gentleness  and  kindness,  his  consideration 
for  others,  and  thoughtful  attention  to  all  who  came  within  the  circle 
of  his  acquaintance  and  friends.  His  daily  walk  and  conversation  was 
a  comment  on  the  truths  he  taught,  and  showed  to  all  the  presence 
and  i)ower  of  true  religion  in  moulding  and  controlling  the  character 
and  life. 

In  his  public  life  he  was  pi-eeminently  a  man  of  God.  The  ex- 
pression of  his  countenance,  venerable  even  in  middle  life,  became 
saint-like  with  added  years,  while  his  "  tall,  slightly  bending  and  at- 
tenuated tigurc,  the  intellectual  contour  of  his  head,  the  plain-parted 
hair,"  all  "accorded  well  with  the  chastened  tones  of  his  voice  and  the 
mild  fervor  of  his  sentiments," '  and  made  up  in  his  case  what  has 
been  well  styled  an  "apostolic  character."  Towards  "those  who  were 
without  "  he  "  presented  the  Church  in  an  aspect  the  most  favorable  to 
win  their  good  opinion."  As  a  churchman  it  was  evident  that  "  by  the 
dignitied  gentleness "  with  which  he  maintained  and  defended  the 
Church's  doctrines,  and  "the  consistent  propriety"  which  character- 
ized his  ministerial  and  official  cour.se,  he  everywhere  "disarmed  oppo- 
sition, conciliated  prejudice,  and  went  further  than  perhaps  any  other 
individual  could  then  have  done  in  recommending"  the  Church  "to 
public  respect  and  confidence."  It  was  found  l)y  the  Church's  oppo- 
nents that  it  was  not  easy  "  to  speak  evil  of  a  Church  thus  spiritually 
adorned  and  meekly  defended." - 

Disabled  by  a  partial  paralysis  in  1811,  Bishop  INIoore  convened 
a  special  Convention  for  the  election  of  an  assistant  bishop.  The 
choice  was  not  unanimous,  but  by  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  both 
orders  John  Henry  Hobart,  D.D. ,  one  of  the  clergy  of  Trinity  Church, 
and  the  secretary  of  the  Convention  since  his  first  election  at  the 
special  Convention  convened  to  receive  the  resignation  of  Provoost,  was- 
designated  as  the  Assistant  Bishop  of  New  Y'ork. 

"The  choice  had  fallen  upon  one  who  was  destined  to  leave  the  im- 
press of  a  strong  character  and  the  moulding  and  controlling  influences 
of  a  mighty  will  upon  the  Church  of  his  own  and  later  days.  His 
election  was  a  turning-point  in  the  history  of  the  American  Church  ; 
his  episcopate  was  aii^ epoch  in  the  ecclesiastical  annals  of  the  Church 
at  large.  Sprung  from  a  Puritan  ancestry,  displaying  inflexibility 
of  purpose,  and  possessing  strong  convictions  of  truth,  the  young 

1  Dr.  McVickai-  in  his  "  Professional  Years  of  Bishop  HobarU"  '  Jbid. 
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Ilobart  iiihcrited  predilections  for  piety  iuid  the  priestly  and  preach- 
er's walk  in  life.  His  parents,  on  their  removal  to  Philadelphia,  had 
returned  to  the  Church  of  their  English  forefathers,  and  the  early 
youth  of  the  great-hearted  Bishcjp  of  New  York  was  spent  under  the 
pastoral  care,  and  with  the  friendly  interest,  of  Bishop  White.  He 
was,  as  Bishop  Wilberforce  tells  us,  "a  youth  of  the  fairest  promise ; 
the  joy  and  hope  of  his  early  widowed  mother."'  Studious  and  re- 
flective, he  was  able  to  shun  the  seductive  influences  of  his  aZma  mater, 
Princeton,  leading  him  to  Presbyterianism  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
attractions  of  a  business  life  on  the  other.  It  was  the  guiding  hand 
of  God,  we  may  not  doubt,  that  led  him  in  the  full  vigor  of  his  early 
manhood  to  consecrate  the  ripeness  of  his  judgment,  the  acquisitions 
of  years  of  careful  study,  and  the  maturity  of  his  intellectual  powers 
to  the  service  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

It  was  with  deep  humility  that  he  entered  ujjon  his  chosen  life- 
work.  In  his  own  estimate  of  himself  he  was  "  far  fi-oni  thinking  " 
that  he  was  "  qualified  for  the  Ministry,  either  in  mental  or  spiritual 
acquirements."  He  feared  that  his  views  were  "  not  sufficiently  pure 
for  the  Ministry  ;  "  but  in  the  same  breath  he  prayed  that  God  might 
make  him  "the  humble  instrument  of  turning  many  to  righteousness." 
"Sacred  and  awful  will  be  my  duties,"  he  writes  ;  "  the  grace  of  God 
can  alone  enable  me  to  execute  them."  "  Oh  pray  with  me,"  he  con- 
tinues, "  that  I  may  have  a  single  eye  to  His  glory  and  the  salvation 
of  immortal  souls ;  that  He  would  subdue  within  me  every  desire  of 
honor,  emolmnent,  or  human  praise ;  and  that  I  may  seiwe  him 
with  sincerity  and  tinith."^  Distrusting  human  systems  of  divinity 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Bible,  to  form  his  theological 
opinions.  In  this  he  followed  the  advice  of  Bishop  Wliite  and  the 
teaching  of  "  the  Church  whose  ministry  he  sought,"  which  has  laid 
down  no  system  of  divinity,  and  imposes  as  the  rule  of  faith  nothing 
but  the  Holy  Scriptures,  "so  that  whatsoever  is  not  read  therein,  nor 
may  be  proved  thereby,  is  not  to  be  I'equired  of  any  man  that  it  should 
be  believed  as  an  article  of  faith."  The  young  aspirant  for  the  min- 
istry had  learned  — 

"  To  scorn  delight, 
And  love  laborious  days," 

and  it  was  in  deep  humility  and  after  faithful,  laborious  toil  that  he 
presented  himself  for  the  grace  of  orders  at  the  hands  of  the  venerable 
man  who  had  received  him  into  Christ's  Church  at  the  first  in  uncon- 
scious infancy,  and  had  given  to  him  in  his  early  manhood  the  seal  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  confirmation.  Ordained  to  tlie  diaconatc  on  Trinity 
Sunday,  June  3,  1798,  Mr.  Hobart  was  assigned  to  the  care  of  the 
churches  of  Trinity,  Oxford,  and  All-Saints,  Perkiomen,  distant,  the 
one  about  ten,  and  the  other  thirteen,  miles  fi'om  Philadelphia.  Here 
he  remained  for  a  year,  at  the  expiration  of  which  he  removed,  first  to 
New  Brunswick,  in  New  Jersey,  and  thence  to  Hempstead,  on  Long 
Island,  giving  promise  in  all  his  early  ministry  of  the  successes  and 

1  History  of  the  American  Church,  p.  299.  '  Early  Years  of  Bishop  Hobart. 
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prominence  of  liis  after  years.  In  the  antumn  of  ison  lie  was  invited 
to  become  one  of  the  assistant  ministers  of  Trinity  Church,  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  and  ere  the  close  of  tlu;  year,  he  had,  with  his  younor  bride, 
a  daughter  of  the  eminent  Thomas  Bradbury  Chandler,  I).  I). .  exchanged 
his  country  hc)me  for  one  in  the  city,  and  had  entered  njjon  the  l)usy 
and  important  career  opening  Iteforc  him. 

The  i)arish  with  which  the  young  deacon  from  Long  Island  was 
now  lonnected  was  the  most  prominent  in  the  land.  With  ji  corporate 
existence  of  upwards  of  a  century,  with  endowments  and  revenues  of 
Sfi'eat  present  and  greater  prospecti\  e  value,  and  with  a  rectn'd  of  rec- 
tors and  assistants  cjiosen  from  among  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
clergy  of  the  land,  the  position  was  one  of  great  prominence  and 
l)romise.     At  the  time  of  Mr.  Hobart's  election.  Bishop    Moore   had 
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been  called  to  succeed  to  the  rectorship  made  vacant  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  Bishop  Provoost.  The  choice  of  rector  and  assistant  was  made 
on  the  same  day.  Shortly  afterwards,  in  1801,  Mr.  Ilobart  was  ad- 
mitted to  priest's  orders. 

This  remarkable  advancement  for  one  so  young  was.  doubtless,  due 
to  the  reputation  already  ac(iuired  i)y  :\Ir.  Hobart  as  a  pulpit  orator. 
AVe  are  told  that  his  voice  was  "  deep,  .strong,  and  tlexilile."  possessuig 
"irreat  compass,  and  varying  with  every  expression  of  feeling."  His 
enunciation  was  ''always' distinct  and  clear,"  though  often  "too  rapid 
for  the  train  of  thouglit  in  ordinary  minds."  His  mannei-  was  impas- 
sioned. Ilis  action  was  "  unstudied,  earnest,  and  expressive."  In  the 
iudtrment  of  a  competent  and  candid  critic.  "  his  language,  tone,  and 
"scs'tures,  his  deliverv,  kept  pace  with  the  promptings  of  a  heart  such 
as  few  possessed  and  all  must  love."  It  was  "in  the  moral  elements 
of  the  orator  that  his  strength  peculiarly  lay."  He  had  the  power  ot 
enlistino-  the  svmpathies  of  his  hearers,  and,  when  once  their  attention 
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was  riveted,  and  their  interest  secured  by  his  enthusiasm  and  evident 
sincerity,  his  cahii.  even  flow  of  argument  won  the  assent  of  his  audi- 
tor's J  ud<>iuent,  and  compelled  the  conviction  that  he  was  right.  'Die 
theme  of  his  preaching  we  may  give  in  the  words  of  a  life-long  friend, 
who  says  that  "  from  the  first  day  of  his  ministry  among  those  com- 
mitted to  his  care,  he  never  ceased  to  preach  unto  them  '  Christ  Cru- 
cified,' the  only  Saviour  of  sinners,  and  to  exhort  them,  'even  with 
tears,'  to  lay  hold  upon  that  salvation  by  entering  into  covenant  with 
him  in  that  Church  which  he  had  purchased  with  his  blood."'  "It  was 
impossible,"  writes  Archdeacon,  afterward  Bishop,  Strachan,"  "to  hear 
him  without  becoming  sensible  of  the  infinite  importance  of  the  Gos- 
pel. He  warned,  counselled,  entreated,  and  comforted  with  intense 
and  powerful  energy.  .  .  .  He  appeared  in  the  pulpit  as  a  father 
anxious  for  the  eternal  happiness  of  his  children  —  a  man  of  God  pre- 
paring them  for  their  eternal  warfare,  — a  herald  from  the  other  world, 
standing  between  the  living  and  the  dead,  between  heaven  and  earth, 
entreating  perishing  sinners  in  the  most  tender  accents  not  to  reject 
the  message  of  reconciliation  which  the  Son  of  the  living  God  so  gra- 
ciously offered  for  their  acceptance." 

To  the  demands  made  upon  his  time  by  the  pastoral  work  of 
Trinity,  and  the  preparation  of  sermons,  which,  after  the  lapse  of  years 
are  still  in  their  printed  form  full  of  freshness  and  power,  there  were 
added  the  claims  upon  his  care  and  attention  growing  out  of  his  suc- 
cessful and  continued  authorship  and  the  controversies  on  questions  of 
church  polity  in  which,  through  the  agency  of  the  press,  he,  "though 
dead,  yet  speaketh  "  for  the  Church  of  God.  Neither  in  the  preparation 
of  the  numerous  volumes  that  appeared  from  his  pen,  or  with  his  care- 
ful editing,  nor  in  the  bitter  controversies,  in  M'hich  he  was  brought 
into  conflict  with  the  ablest  and  most  learned  men  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian ftiith ,  did  Mr.  Hobart  seek  either  the  fame  of  authorship  or  the 
huu-els  of  the  successful  disputant.  His  books  were  written  and  his 
controversial  treatises  prepared  for  the  instruction  of  the  people  of  his 
own  church  in  their  own  doctrine  and  discipline,  or  for  the  defence  of 
jM-inciples  dearer  to  him  than  life  itself.  We  need  not  tell  in  detail  the 
story  of  these  works,  or  recite  the  annals  of  the  polemic  strife  in  which 
the  youthful  champion  of  the  Church  measured  his  lance  with  the  lead- 
ing and  most  leiii'ned  divines  of  the  Presbyterian  body.  It  is  enough 
to  give  from  the  closing  words  of  the  "  Apology  for  Apostolic  Order," 
the  memorable  words  which  have  served  as  a  rallying  ciy  for  churchmen 
from  the  day  they  were  written  till  our  own  time,  and  which  may  well 
be  treasured  as  among  the  priceless  legacies  of  the  past  for  all  time  to 
come.  "  This  banner  is  Evangelical  Tuutii  and  Apostolic  Order. 
Firm  and  undaunted,  I  must  summon  to  my  sacred  cause  whatever 
powers  nature  (alas !  too  little  cultivated  by  the  laborious  hand  of 
study)  has  bestowed  upon  me  ;  whatever  ardor,  whatever  zeal,  nature 
has  extended  in  my  bosom.     But  it  were  vain  to  rest  here  :  I  must  arm 

._!P''-  '^IcVickar  in  his  "  Professional  Yeai-s  Ijuiyh,  on  llie  life  and   character  of  the   Right 

of  Bishop  Ilohart."  Rev.  Dr.  Ilobait,  Bishop  of  New  Yoi-k,  North 

'.■\lcttcrtotheRev.Thora.isChalmers,D.D.,  America. 
Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Ediu- 
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myself  by  iiiiploriiig  tlic  grace  ol"  Him  whose  Glory  it  is  to  make  often 
the  humblest  instrument  the  victorious  champion  of  truth." 

It  is  through  this  treatise,  and  works  of  a  similar  nature,  that,  as 
his  biographer  well  says,  "  the  polity  of  the  Church  bears  still  his  im- 
press;  l)eing  dead  he  yet  speakcth."  In  these  works  Dr.  Ilobart,  for 
he  had  i-eceived  the  doctorate  in  recognition  of  his  intellectual  power 
and  successful  authorship,  stood  forth  as  the  champion  of  the  distinc- 
tive principles  of  the  Church.  He  was  a  churchman,  not  merely  from 
preference,  but  from  principle  ;  bis  views  were  the  result  of  conviction 
and  not  of  chance  prepossessions.  In  the  department  of  Church 
apologetics  he  at  once  commanded  respect  by  his  strengtii  of  argument 
and  earnestness  of  reasoning ;  while  his  mastery  of  the  theme,  and  his 
ready  and  convincing  advocacy  of  opinions  then  unpopular  even  within 
the  pale  of  the  Church  itself,  secured  for  Church  teacliing  the  respect  of 
opponents  and  the  warm  support  of  friends.  The  work  he  did  was 
done  for  all  time.  The  assaults  he  so  vigorously  repelled,  and  the 
misrepresentations  he  so  patiently  cori-ected,  were  not  repeated.  The 
issues  when  made  again  were  on  other  grounds.  It  was  not  alone  in 
repelling  attacks  from  without  and  in  confirming  the  members  of  his 
own  communion  in  the  faith,  that  Dr.  Hobart's  tireless  energy  found 
exercise.  As  secretary  of  the  House  of  Bishops,  and  of  the  diocesan 
Convention,  and  as  a  member  of  the  standing  committee  of  the  diocese, 
his  duties  were  multiplied.  To  these  cares  and  occupations  were 
added  the  inception  and  furtherance  of  measures  for  the  promotion  of 
theological  education  in  the  organization  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Theological  Society.  The  object  of  this  society,  in  which  was  the  germ 
of  the  General  Theological  Seminary,  was  to  promote  "  the  advance- 
ment of  its  youthful  members  in  theological  knowledge,  in  practical 
piety,  and  in  all  those  principles,  duties,  and  dispositions,  which  may 
tit  tiiem  for  becoming  orthodox,  evangelical,  and  faithful  ministers  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.''  The  establishment  in  New  York 
of  a  religious  monthly  periodical,  for  the  advantage,  and  in  the  interest 
of  the  Church,  was  another  matter  in  which  Dr.  Hobart  took  a  deep 
interest,  securing  the  removal  to  New  York  of  "  The  Churchman's 
Magazine,"  which  had  maintained  a  lingering  existence  in  New  Haven, 
under  the  editorship  of  the  Kev.  William  Smith,  D.D.,  of  Norwalk ; 
and  in  undertaking  the  editorship  of  this  valuable  serial,  which  lie  con- 
tinued to  edit  till  his  elevation  to  the  episcopate.  In  1809  Dr. 
Ilobart  was  the  originator  and  the  chief  promoter  of  the  Bible  and 
Common  Prayer-book  Society  of  New  York,  which,  under  a  constitu- 
tion from  his  facile  pen,  and-  conjmendtid  to  the  confidence  of  the 
Church,  in  an  address  from  the  same  source,  attained,  during  the 
first  year  of  its  existence,  an  income  of  upwards  of  three  thousand 
dollars,  and  remains  to-day,  after  an  active  and  useful  career  of 
more  than  three-fiuarters  of  a  century,  a  monument  to  the  far-seeing 
wisdom  and  devoted  chnrchmanshipof  its  founder  and  life-long  friend. 
In  the  exercise  of  a  wise  care  for  the  interests  of  Columbia  t'oUege. 
Dr.  Hobart  dis[)layed  his  sympathy  with  institutions  of  learning,  and 
the  policy  he  inaugurated  and  defended  had  much  to  do  in  preserving 
to  the  Church  the  rights  which  were  hers  by  the  charier  antl    by 
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charitable  gifts.  In  the  midst  of  the  many  strifes  and  contentions  that 
of  necessity  attended  the  unshrinking  avowal  of  his  opinions,  and  the 
persistent  following  of  a  policy  that  disdained  concealment,  and  was 
openly  and  professedly  churchly  and  catholic.  Dr.  Hobart  had  the 
rare  faculty  of  avoiding  private  or  personal  enmities.  In  his  large- 
heartedness  he  could  fight  stoutly  for  the  truth,  as  it  was  revealed  to 
him,  and  yet  be  charitable  towards  those  who  were  of  different  or 
opposite  views,  maintaining  friendly  relations  even  with  those  whose 
principles  and  policy  he  openly  opposed. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  multiplied  labors  that  the  call  to  the  epis- 
copate came  to  him.  He  was  ripe  for  the  office  and  work  of  a  bishop 
in  the  Church  of  God.  But  difficulties,  for  a  time  seemingly  insur- 
mountable, arose  to  delay  his  consecration.  Seabury  had  "  fallen 
asleep"  ere  the  ordination  of  the  youth  who  was  to  carry  on  the  work  in 
the  American  Church,  the  first  Bishop  of  Connecticut,  had  so  well  and 
wisely  begun.  Robert- Smith,  the  first  to  receive  the  episcopate  for 
the  see  of  South  Carolina,  and  Edward  Bass  and  Samuel  Parker, 
first  and  second  Bishops  of  Massachusetts,  bad  passed  from  earth. 
Bishop  Benjamin  Moore  was  incapacitated  by  paralysis  from  any 
public  duty.  Bishop  Claggett,  after  severe  illness,  had  attempted  the 
journey  to  the  North,  but  after  proceeding  a  short  distance  had  been 
compelled  to  return.  Bishop  Madison  deemed  his  engagements  as 
President  of  the  College  of  William  and  Mary  such  as  to  preclude  his 

absence,  even  on  so  grave  and 

y^^      ^  (7  important  a  business  as  the 

n     ^^^^i^/yt,  ^  f  //pJr  yA7  .-*•      meeting  of  the  Convention  and 

^-^/4/Ta/y^^^l^'Z/^oZ/Cn^      the  communication  of  the  epis- 
^  copate.     There  remained   of 

the  Episcopal  College  only  the 
Bishop  of  Pennsylvania,  the  venerable  Dr.  White,  Dr.  Jarvis  of  Con- 
necticut, and  Bishop  Provoost,  who  for  ten  years  had  wholly  withdrawn 
from  the  exercise  of  his  ofiice.  Efforts  were  made  to  secure  the  attend- 
ance of  Bishop  Provoost  at  the  Convention  in  New  Haven  at  which  the 
testuBonials  of  Dr.  Hobart  and  Dr.  Alexander  Viets  Griswold,  bishop- 
elect  of  the  newly  created  Eastern  diocese,  were  read  and  approved. 
But  the  effects  of  a  previous  stroke  of  paralysis,  and  the  feebleness  eon- 
sequent  upon  a  recent  attack  of  severe  illness,  prevented  the  realization 
of  the  hopes  that  had  been  raised,  and  the  General  Convention  of  1811 
was  held,  as  Bishop  White  informs  us,  "under  very  serious  and  well- 
founded  apprehensions  that  the  American  Church  would  be  again  sub- 
jected to  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  the  mother-Church  for  the 
episcopacy  ;  or  else  of  continuing  it  without  requiring  the  canonical  num- 
l)cr,  which  might  be  productive  of  great  disorder  in  future."  Then,  on 
the  rising  of  the  Convention,  and  the  coming  of  the  Bishops  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Connecticut,  together  with  the  bishops-elect  to  New  York,  "to 
the  last  hour  there  was  danger  of  disappointment."  Happily,  after  some 
delay.  Bishop  Provoost  found  himself  strong  enough  to  give  his  attend- 
ance, and  the  consecration  took  place  in  Trinity  Church,  on  Wednesday, 
the  29th  of  May,  1811. 

Ill  the  letter  of  consecration  of  Bishop  Hobart  there  was  an  at- 
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tompt  on  (he  part  of  tho  l)i.shops  to   (k-tinc,   of  tlieir  own  motion,  the 
nature  of  the  office  to  which  he  had  been  set  apart,  and  to  make  his 
appointment  consistent  with  the  previous  action  of  the  house  in  choos- 
iuf  to  regard  Bishop  Moore  as  an  assistant  or  suffragan  to 
Provoost"    The  language  of  the  letter  was  carefully  worded 
to  imply  that  he  had  heen  elected  "to  assist  the  bishops 
of  tiie  Church  "  in  New  York  "  in  the  duties  of  the  episco- 
pal office,  and  to  succeed  in  case  of  survivorship."     That 
this  was  not  the  intention  nor  the  action  of  the  Convention 
the  journals  plainly  show,  and  the  question  only  became  of 
importance  in  view  of  an  unwise  and  futile  eflbrt  of  the  first 
Bisliop  of  New  York  to  resume  his  authority  as  diocesan, 
as  well  as  the  exercise  of  his  episcopal  office.     The  cir- 
cumstances attending  this  unfortunate  complication  may 
be  briefly  stated.     The  election  to  the  episcopate  of  one  so 
youno-  in  years,  so  pronounced  in  his  views,  and  one,  too, 
already  a  leader  of  opinion  in  the  Church,  as  Dr.  Hobart 
was,  could  not  fail  to  call  out  opposition  in  quarters  where 
personal  jealousy  was  added  to  doctrinal  antagonism.     This 
hostility  "found  expression  in  the  attempt  of  one  of  the 
clergy  "of  Trinity    Church,    the   Eev.   Cave   Jones,  in   a 
pam^ihlet  entitled  "  A  Solemn  Appeal  to  the  Church,"  to 
prejudice  the  mind*  of  churchmen  in  the  diocese  and  else- 
where against  his  associate,  and  prove  the  unfitness  of  Dr. 
Hobart  for  the  episcopate.     The  publication  of  this  jiamph- 
let,  though  failing  to  defeat  the  election  of  Dr.  Hobart, 
"cast  a  firebrand  into  the  Church  which  was  not  soon  ex- 
tinguished."    Bishop  Provoost,  possibly  recognizing  in  the 
new  assistant  bishop  some  of  the  qualities  which  in  earlier 
days,  as  displayed  in  Seabury,  had  awakened  his  dislike, 
and  occasioned  his  life-long  animosity,  asserted  his  dubious 
authority  as  "  diocesan  "  to  embarrass  and  annoy  the  new 
bishop,  on  whose  head  his  hands  had  been  so  lately  laid. 
This  ill-advised  claim  was  made  in  a  communication  ad- 
dressed to  the  next  annual  Convention  of  the  Church  in  New 
York,  which  bore  date  October  6, 1812,  and  was  presented 
to  the  body  to  which  it  was  addressed  on  the  following  day. 
This  letter,  to  which  the  writer  attached  his  signature  as 
"Bishop  of  the  Protestant  F.piscopal  Church  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  diocesan  of  the  same,"  thus  expressed 
the  Bishop's  views  :  — 

Brethren :  Tliis  being  the  tlay  appointed  by  our  Church  for  your 
Conventnon,  I  think  proper  to. a<ltlrcss  you.    ^      ,      ^,    „^  .    _  ,.  ._, , 

You  well  know  that  in  the  year  1801 1  proffered  to  tiie  State  Convention  a  resim;.- 
tion  of  mv  iurisdiction  as  Bishop  of  this  Diocese,  and  that  immediately  .•itterwaid>  1 
communieated  to  the  General  Convention,  then  in  session  at  1  ronton  information 
of  the  step  I  had  taken.  For  a  long  time  I  fully  believed  that  my  aet  of  resignation 
was  reco<raized  as  effectual.  But  having  some  time  smce  become  acquainted  with 
the  procfedin<rs  of  the  State  and  General  Conventions,  inrel.ation  to  this  subject, 
and  feeliBg  a  3ue  respect  for  the  sentiments  of  the  General  <;onyc"t'""- so  stix)ngly 
and  decisively  expressed  in  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Bishops  of  the  /th  ol 
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September,  1801,  1  think  it  my  duty  to  infonn  you,  that  though  it  has  not  jjleased 
God  to  bless  me  with  healtli  that  will  enable  me  to  discharge  all  the  duties  of  a  Dio- 
cesan, and  for  that  reason  I  cannot  now  attend  the  Convention  ;  yet  I  am  ready  to 
act  in  deference  to  the  resolution  above  nieutiuned,  and  to  concur  in  any  regula- 
tions which  expediency  may  dictate  to  the  Church ;  without  which  concurrence  I 
am,  after  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Bishops,  bound  to  consider  every  Epis- 
copal act  as  miauthorized.' 

It  was  a  pitiful  instance  of  "  the  feel)leness  of  age,  being  abused 
to  the  purposes  of  personal  ambition,  intrigue,  or  schism."  ^ 

The' response  of  the  Convention  to  this  extraordinary  claim  was 
able  and  convincing.  The  adoption  was  nearly  unanimous,  no  cleri- 
cal vote  being  recorded  against  it,  and  but  two  of  the  smaller  parishes 
opposing  the  general  temper  of  the  Church.  This  paper,  which  recites 
the  case  with  clearness  and  logical  exactness,  was  as  follows  :  — 

Whereas  by  the  Constitution  of  the  Church  the  right  of  electing  the  Bishops 
thereof  is  vested  in,  and  appertains  to  the  Convention  of  this  State  :  And  whereas 
the  jm-isdiotion  of  the  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  as  the  Diocesan 
thereof  may  be  resigned,  although  tlie  spiritual  character  or  order  of  the  Bishop  is 
indelible;  and  such  resignation,  when  the  same  is  accepted  by  the  Convention, 
creates  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Diocesan  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  this  State:  And  whereas  the  Right  Uev.  Samuel  Provoost,  D.D.,  being 
then  the  Diocesan  Bishop  of  the  said  Church  in  this  State,  did,  on  the  third  da^r  of 
September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  huudied  and  one,  resign 
his  Episcopal  jurisdiction  of  this  Diocese  to  the  Convention  of  the  said  Church  in 
this  State ;  and  the  said  Convention  did  on  the  next  day  accept  the  said  resignation, 
and  on  the  Ibllowing  day  i)roceeded  to  tlje  choice,  by  ballot,  of  a  person  to  succeed 
the  said  Diocesan  Bishop  ;  and  thereupon  the  Rev.  lieujarain  Moore,  D.D.,  was  unani- 
mously chosen  by  the  Clergy  and  Laity,  and  received  from  them,  as  Bishop-elect  of  tlie 
Church,  the  testimonial  required  by  the  Canon  of  the  General  Convention  :  And 
whereas  the  said  Pjcnjaniin  Moore  was,  on  the  eleventh  day  of  the  said  month 
of  September,  rightly  and  canonically  consecrated  into  the  office  of  Bishojj  of  the 
said  Church,  and  from  that  time  hath  exercised  the  powers  and  jurisdiction  of  a 
Diocesan  Bishop  in  (his  State :  And  whereas  this  Convention  hath  been  given  to 
understand  that  doubts  have  been  entertained  whether  the  office  and  jurisdiction  of 
Diocesan  Bishop  became  vacant  by  the  said  resignation  and  acceptance  thereof,  and 
whether  the  said  Benjamin  Moore  was  of  right  tlie  Diocesan  Bishop  of  the  said 
Church  in  this  State  by  virtue  of  the  election  and  consecration  herem  before  men- 
tioned :  And  whereas  this  Convention  hath  further  understood  that  since  the  last 
Convention  the  said  Bishop  Provoost  hath  assumed,  and  by  his  letter  this  day  read 
in  Convention,  does  claim  the  title  and  character  of  Diocesan  Bishop :  Now,  there- 
fore, in  order  to  obviate  the  said  doubts,  and  with  a  view  to  restore  and  preserve 
the  peace  and  order  of  the  Church,  this  Convention  doth  hereby  resolve  and  de- 
clare, 

That  the  Right  Rev.  Samuel  Provoost,  from  and  immediately  after  the  accept- 
ance of  his  resignation  by  the  Convention  of  the  Church  in  this  State,  ceased  to  be 
the  Diocesan  Bishop  thereof,  and  could  no  longer  exercise  the  functions  or  juris- 
diction appertaining  to  that  office;  that  ha%ing  ceased  to  be  the  Diocesan  Bishop 
as  aforesaid,  he  could  neither  resiuue  nor  be  restored  to  that  character  by  any  act 
of  his  own  or  of  the  General  (Jonvention,  or  either  of  its  Houses,  without  the  con- 
sent and  ijarticipation  of  the  said  State  Convention,  which  consent  and  participation 
the  said  Bishop  Provoost  has  not  obtained ;  and  his  claim  to  such  chai'acter  is 
therefore  unfounded. 

And  further  this  Convention  doth  declare  and  resolve  that  the  spiritual  order 
of  Bishop  ha\nng  been  canonically  confei'red  upon  the  said  Benjamin  Moore,  he 
became  thereby,  in  consequence  of  the  said  pre\ious  election,  ipso  fdcto,  and  of 
right,  the  Diocesan  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  this  State,  and  as 
such,   well  entitled  to  all  the  jurisdiction    and   pre-eminence   belonging  to   that 
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office,  and  which  hare  been,  anil  may  be,  canonically  exercised  by  him  personally, 
or  through  his  coadjutor,  iu  the  saiil  character.  • 

And  tills  Convention,  in  their  own  names,  and  for  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  this  Stxitc,  do  hereby  solemnly  declare  and  acknowledge  tlie  said  IJenja- 
miu  Moore,  and  no  otlier  person,  to  be  their  true  and  lawful  Diocesan  Bishop,  and 
that  respect  and  obedience  ought  of  right  to  be  paid  to  him  as  such.' 

It  would  appear  that  this  well  digested  paper,  discriminating  so 
clcariy  l)ctwcen  the  spiritual  authority  or  mission  conferred  by  conse- 
cration, and  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  given  by  tiie  action  of  the 
Church  assembled  in  its  legislative  capacity,  and  acting  in  Convention, 
was  the  production  of  the  bishop  whose  official  rights  it  vindicated  so 
conclusively.  The  personal  controversy  with  his  fellow-assistant  at 
Trinity  was  shortly  disposed  of,  the  vestry  of  the  parish  requiring  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Jones.  On  the  refusal  of  tiie  unhappy  man  to 
sul)mit  to  this  action  he  was  finally  suspended  from  the  exercise  of 
the  ministry  by  Bishop  Jloore.  From  this  penalty-  he  was  subse- 
quently relieved  on  his  final,  though  late,  compliance  with  the  requi- 
sitiun  of  the  vestry,  and  his  after  years  of  devotion  in  another  sphere 
of  duty  served  to  redeem  the  unwise  course  of  his  early  life. 

The  episcopate  begun  in  the  midst  of  much  trial  and  turmoil, 
knew  no  cessation  of  labor,  no  lessening  of  eflbrts  for  the  Church  during 
its  term  of  nineteen  years.  From  1813  the  care  of  the  diocese  was 
wholly  iu  his  hands,  the  state  of  Bishop  Moore's  health  preventing 
him  from  rendering  any  assistance  to  his  younger  brother,  and  his 
implicit  confidence  in  the  good  judgment  of  Bishop  Hobart  keeping 
him  from  interfering  in  his  administration.  AVith  the  exception  of 
a  visit  to  England,  to  which  he  had  been  driven  after  twelve  years  of 
almost  ceaseless  labor,  the  life  of  the  l)ishop  was  wholly  devoted  to 
his  work  as  rector  of  a  large  parish,  and  bishop  of  a  see  constantly 
increasing,  in  its  rapid  development,  its  demands  upon  his  time,  his 
thoughts,  his  prayers. 

It  was  a  principle  of  Bishop  Hobart,  in  his  administration,  to 
depend  largely  on  organized  effort,  and  with  his  approval  and  under 
his  guidance  there  arose,  one  after  another,  a  num])er  of  church  socie- 
ties, having  in  view  provision  for  the  varied  ol)jects  of  Christian 
benevolence.  Thus,  the  Bible  and  Prayer-book  Society,  founded 
in  1800,  was  succeeded  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Tract  Society,  ia 
1810,  and  this  by  the  Young  Men's  Auxiliary  Bible  and  Prayer-book 
Society,  theXew  York  Sunday-school  Society,  the  Missionary  Society, 
the  Education  Society,  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Press,  and  a  number 
of  other  associations,  binding  together  the  church  workers  of  the 
diocese  in  united  and  harmonious  etforts  for  the  Church's  advance. 

Of  these  organizations  the  bishop  was  the  official  head,  and  in 
each  case  he  took  a  lively  personal  interest  in  their  procceding.s,  and 
secured  their  efficient  support  b}'  his  sanction  and  praise.  In  iact,  it 
was  not  his  wont  to  neglect  or  despise  any  opportunity,  however 
humble,  for  doing  good  to  men  or  for  promoting  the  advantage  of  the 
Church  of  Christ.  "With  his  happil^'-conceived  maxim  of  "the  union 
of  evangelical  truth  with  apostolic  order"  animating  his  pulpit  efforts 
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and  his  published  works,  he  toiled  incessantly.  It  was  his  privilege 
to  "see  of  the  travail  of  his  soul  and  be  satisfied."  The  Church  in 
New  York  and  throughout  tiie  land  awoke  to  a  now  life.  The  clergy 
increased  in  numbers  and  in  devotion.  The  laity  were  the  more  fully 
instructed  iu  (ho  distinctive  principles  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  The 
assaults  of  opponents  were  repelled  with  a  vigor  and  a  success  that 
left  little  encouragement  for  a  renewal  of  the  strife.  Charities  were 
called  forth  and  fostered.  Strength  and  eminent  advantage  were 
found  in  associated  oftbrts  for  good.  It  was  the  day  of  the  Church's 
growth  and  gloiy. 

At  the  (Groueral  Convention  of  1826  a  proposition,  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Bishops,  was  presented  to  the  House  of 
Deputies  "for  the  shortening  of  the  service  in  sundry  particulars."' 
This  proposition,  which  Bishop  White  informed  us  "  produced  a  great 
excitement  in  tlie  minds  of  many  of  the  members,"  was  the  production 
of  the  Bishop  of  New  York. 

In  his  address  to  the  Diocesan  Convention  of  New  York,  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Bishop  Hobart,  as  the  original  mover  of  these  resolu- 
tions, felt  called  upon  to  undertake  their  defence.  As  an  authoritative 
exposition  of  the  end  desired  in  pressing  these  alterations  and  addi- 
tions, we  present  in  full  that  poi'tion  of  the  bishop's  address  that  re- 
lates to  the  subject :  — 

Certain  resolutions  of  the  last  General  Convention,  on  the  subject  of  the  Lit- 
ui'gy ,  will  be  laid  before  you .  The  Article  of  the  General  Constitution  of  our  Church 
recjuiring  all  alterations  in  the  Liturgy  to  be  proposed  at  one  General  Convention, 
submitted  to  the  Diocesan  Conventions,  and  finally  acted  on  at  a  subsequent  General 
Convention,  is  admirably  calculated  to  secure  our  invaluable  Liturgy  from  hasty 
and  injudicious  alterations.  There  is  no  necessity  however  that  tlie  Diocesan  Con- 
ventions should  act  upon  these  alterations.  And  my  own  opinion  is,  that  the  most 
proper  place  for  their  discussion  is  iuthe  General  Convention,  which  alone  can  defi- 
nitely determine  concerning  them.  It  is  proper,  however,  that  jou  should  receive 
all  the  information  which  I  can  atTord,  of  the  nature  and  the  reasons  of  these  pro- 
posed alterations,  not  only  from  the  great  importance  of  every  measure  which  in- 
volves, in  any  degree,  that  Liturgy,  so  deservedly  and  devotedly  cherislied  as  the 
distinguishing  excellence  of  our  Church,  and  the  great  safeguard  of  rational  and 
primitive  religion,  but  especially  from  the  misapprehensions  which  exist  on  this 
subject. 

What  are  the  alterations  proposed  ?  On  this  subject,  I  would  adopt  the  lan- 
guage of  a  Right  Rev.  Brother,  and  say,  that  strictly  sjKabing,  there  are  no  altera- 
tions of  the  Liturgy  contempl.ated ;  that  is,  there  are  to  be  no  omissions  of  any 
parts  of  die  Liturgy,  nor  a  different  arrangement  of  thom.  As  a  whole,  the  Liturgy 
remains  as  it  now  is.  There  is  no  omission,  or  alteration,  or  different  arrangciuent 
of  the  Prayers  of  the  Morning  and  Evening  service ;  they  are  to  remain  as  they 
now  are.  The  alterations  respect  merely  tlie  Psalms,  and  the  Lessons,  and  the 
projiortions  of  them  which  are  to  bo  read.  At  present,  the  Psalms  for  the  day,  or 
one  of  the  Selci^tions,  must  be  read.  It  is  proposed,  that  the  Minister  may  be 
allowed,  not  compelled,  to  take,  instead  of  the  Psalms  for  the  day,  or  one 
of  the  Selections,  any  one  of  the  Psalms,  which  sliall  be  said  or  sung.  At 
present  he  is  compelled  to  road  for  Sundays,  for  holy  days,  and  for  all  other  days, 
the  Lessons  from  Holy  Scripture,  as  prescribed  in  the  Calendar.  It  is  proposed, 
that,  still  confined  on  Sundays  and  holy  days  to  the  prescribed  Lessons,  he  may,  at 
his  discretion,  read  a  part,  not  less  tlian  15  verses,  instead  of  the  whole:  and  on 
other  days,  when  there  is  not  daily  service,  he  7nay,  at  his  discretion,  select  other 
Lessons  from  Scripture  than  those  prescribed.  At  present,  according  to  the  con- 
sti-uction  which  some  elergjaiicn  (in  my  judgment  most  eiToneously)  put  upon  a  ru- 
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brie  at  the  end  of  the  Communion  Service,  they  conceive  themselves  at  liberty  to 
omit  usinj;  tlicTcn  ConimaniliiiL'iits,  Collect,  Kpistle,  and  Gospel,  wliicli  arc  usually 
denominated  the  Ante-Communion  Service.  It  is  proposed  that  the  nibrie  be  so 
altered  as  to  preclude  all  cavil,  and  to  render  the  use  of  the  .Vnte-Comnuniion  ser- 
vice imperaliye.  Tliese  are  all  the  alterations  proposed  in  tlic  usual  Mornin;,'  and 
Evening  Service.  And  hence  you  will  perceive  how  cn-oneous  are  the  notions,  wliich 
to  a  certain  extent  have  prevailed,  that  tlie  Lessons  for  Sundays  and  holy  days  are 
Iclt  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  Minister,  and  that  the  Liturgv  is  to  be  mutilated 
as  to  its  parts,  or  altered  in  its  admirable  Prayers  and  Collects,  'flicse  remain  as  at 
jjrescnt.  On  Sundays  and  holy  days  the  Lessons,  as  now  prescribed,  are  to  be  used ; 
the  discretion  applies  only  to  the  proportion  of  each  Lesson. 

In  the  Coiifinnfilion'Oiiice  it  is  proposed  not  to  substitute  another  jjreface  and 
another  prayer,"  instead  of  those  now  used,  but  to  allow  the  Bishop,  at  his  di.scrction 
to  use  another  preface  and  another  prayer,  retaining  all  the  substantial  parts  of  the 
former. 

These  are  all  the  alterations  proposed.  The  next  inquiry  is,  what  prood  object 
is  contemplated  by  these  propo.sed  idterations?  The  abbreviation  of  the  Liturgy  by 
law,  so  as  to  remove  all  reason  for  abbreviating  it  contrary  to  law,  tlie  admitting, 
in  certain  cases,  of  more  ajiprojiriate  Lessons^  the  securing  the  use  of  the  Ten 
Commandments,  Collect,  Epistle  and  Gospel  —  and  the  rendering  the  preface  to  the 
Conlirmation  Service  more  full  and  more  adapted  to  the  state  of  things  in  this 
country;  and  the  jireventing  of  misunderstanding  as  to  certain  expressions  in  one 
of  the  prayers  in  this  ofBce. 

A  still  further  question  occurs  —  are  these  objects  of  sulBcient  importance  to 
justifj'  the  proposed  alterations  ? 

In  the  first  place  as  to  the  abbreviation  of  the  service ;  it  is  a  livct  well  known, 
that  the  scr\ice  of  the  Church,  whether  with  or  without  good  reason,  is  deemed  bv 
many  too  long  —  by  some  too  who  are  unfeigncdly  attached  to  it,  and  who  would  be 
most  unwilling  to  give  up  any  of  its  valuable  features,  or  to  assail  with  the  hand  of 
rude  innovation,  this  invaluable  standard  of  faith  and  devotion.  This  sentiment  pre- 
vails themore  from  the  circumstance  that  the  congregations  which  have  been  formed 
(as  they  will  continue  to  be  formed)  among  us  consist  almost  altogether  of  those 
who  have  not  been  accustomed  to  our  religious  institutions,  but  who.  attached  to 
our  doctrines,  to  our  Episcopal  ministry-,  and  also  to  our  form  of  worsliip.  y<'t  deem 
the  latter  too  long,  constituted  as  human  nature  is,  (or  the  purpose  of  edification. 
And  even  in  our  older  congregations  this  sentiment  more  or  less  prevails,  as 
appears  by  the  fact  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  clergy  avail  themselves  of 
the  discretion  of  omitting  certain  parts  of  the  .service.  But  the  evil,  and  surely  it 
is  a  great  one,  is,  that  from  the  alleged  plea  of  immoderate  length  of  the  service, 
parts  of  it  are  omitted  in  many  congregations,  and  in  some  other  places  where  it  is 
adhered  to,  obstacles  are  thus  raised  to  the  establishment  or  increase  of  our  (^hurch. 
To  sacrifice  to  these  circumstances  any  essential  part  of  our  Liturgj'  would  be,  I 
would  s.ay,  not  merely  an  unwise,  but  a  most  criminal  policj' ;  for  our  object  should  be 
not  numbers  virrelij  init  puril^i  of  principle,  and  the  sacred  ))reseiTation  of  those  in- 
stitutions which  so  many  considerations  bind  on  our  judgments  and  our  hearts.  But 
if,  by  allowing  the  abbreviations  of  the  portion  of  Psalms  and  the  Lessons,  the  ser- 
vice may  be  so  abridged  as  to  remove,  in  part  at  least,  the  objections  to  it,  from  its 
length,  and  the  alleged  reasons  for  unlicensed  altei'ations  of  it,  and  thus  to  conciliate 
more  general  rcgarfl  forit,  and  to  secui'e  it  from  the  imminent  danger  of  individual 
innovation  ;  surely  these  are  objects  of  correct,  and  even  of  necessary  legislation. 

Another  end  to  be  accomplished  by  these  proposed  alterations,  is  the  admitting 
in  certain  cases  of  more  apjiropriate  Lessons.  On  other  days  than  Sundays  or  holy 
days,  the  inconvenience  must  have  been  sensibly  felt  by  those  who  have  attended 
weekly  jjrayers,  and  other  occasions  of  service,  of  the  clergy  being  confined  to  the 
Lessons  in  the  Calendar.  If,  from  the  inconvenience  beiuLr  thus  extreme,  thej*  now 
take  the  liberty  of  selecting,  on  these  weekly  occasions  of  worship,  their  own  les- 
sons, they  act  without  authority,  and  contraiy  to  law ;  and  it  is  now  jirojiosed  to 
sanction  "by  law,  a  discretion  which  thus  seems  necessary,  but  which  is  always  dan- 
gerous when  unlicen.sed. 

A  further  object  to  be  accomplished  by  these  alterations,  is  tlie  securing  the 
use  of  the  Autc-Communion  Service  —  the  Ten  Commandments,  Epistle,  and  Gos- 
pel. 

Of  the  propriety  and  the  utility  of  this  part  of  our  service  one  wotdd  think  there 
could  be  no  doubt.     The  solemn  enunci.atiou  by  the  minister  of  the  divine  code  of 
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moral  duty,  as  spukeii  by  (!o(l  liinisclf  accompanied  after  each  commandment  by 
the  humble  supplication  of  the  people  forpaidon  ami  grace,  must  tend  most  power- 
fully to  excite  and  cherish  the  principles  and  sentiments  of  religion  and  morals. 
And  the  appropriate  and  judicious  selections  of  Scripture,  constituting  the  Epistles 
and  GQ.«i)els,  are  most  admir;ibly  adapted  to  exhibit  am!  enforce  tlie  gi-cat  truths  of 
redemption,  and  the  whole  circle  of  the  Christian  virtues.  Aiid  yet  this  excellent 
and  impressive  part  of  our  service  is  often  omitted.  The  omission  is  attempted  to 
be  justilicd  by  the  ruljric  at  the  end  of  the  Communion  Senice.  Erroneous  as  this 
construction  undoubtedly  is,  yet,  as  it  is  maintained,  it  would  seem  that  there  could 
be  no  doubt  of  the  iiropriety  of  authoritatively  settling  this  question  by  the  alteration 
of  the  ruliric.  To  tliis.  indeed,  some  who  are  opposed  to  allowing  any  discretion 
as  to  the  Tsalms  and  Lessons  have  no  objection;  but  let  them  consider,  whether, 
even  if  they  could  obtain  the  one  measure  without  the  other,  it  would  not  be  more 
conciliatory,  and  render  the  latter  measure  more  ell'ectual,  by  the  adoption  of  the 
other.  The  common  plea  for  the  omission  of  the  Ante-Communion  Service,  from 
the  length  of  the  whole  sen'ice,  would  then  be  removed,  by  permission  to  omit  por- 
tions of  nearly  equal  length  with  it,  in  the  Psalms  and  Lessons. 

AVith  regard  to  the  Co7ifirma(ion  Ser^^ce,  the  present  preface  seems  imperfect 
in  not  stating  the  authority  on  which  the  ordinance  rests ;  and  is  felt  to  be  inap- 
projiriate,  when,  aS  is  the  case  generally  in  our  country  congregations,  those 
eonlirmed  are  principally  adult  persons.  The  expressions  in  one  of  the  praj-ers, 
applied  to  those  who  are  to  be  confirmed,  that  God  has  "regenerated  them,"  &c., 
are,  when  correctly  understood,  justified  by  Scripture  and  the  authority  of  the 
primitive  church ;  but  they  are  misunderstood,  and  the  cause  of  considerable  cavil 
and  difficulty.  It  is  not  proposed  to  omit  the  expressions,  or  to  alter  the  prayer 
containing  them,  but  merely  to  allow  the  use  of  another  praj-er  in  which  these  ex- 
pressions are  retained,  but  in  connection  with  explanatory  \\'ords. 

There  is  no  accounting  for  the  diflerent  views  which  individuals  of  equally 
sound  judgment  and  honest  minds  will  take  of  the  same  subject — but,  really,  the 
objects  to  be  accomplished  by  these  proposed  alterations  appear  to  me  to  be  so 
desirable,  and  the  alterations  so  reasonable  and  judicious,  that  I  have  felt  great  and 
increasing  surprise  at  the  opposition  to  them.  I  hope  and  pray  that  this  o])position 
may  in  no  respect  be  influenced  by  a  tlesire  to  retain  the  plea  of  necessity  for  alter- 
ing the  Liturgy  in  consequence  of  its  length,  that  thus  "individual  license  may 
li.-ivc  no  bounds."  But,  without  doubt,  the  opposition  is  dictated  in  many  by  con- 
siderations entitled  to  the  highest  respect  —  their  attachment  to  the  Liturgy,  and 
their  fears  of  innovation.  Of  my  devoted  attachment  to  that  Liturgy,  I  think  I 
have  given  the  fullest  e^ddenee ;  and  so  far  from  desiring,  for  my  own  gratification, 
to  shorten  it.  I  rarely  avail  myself  of  the  discretionaiy  rubrics.  To  secure  it  from 
hasty  and  injudicious  alterations,  unless  my  me;iiory  deceives  me,  I  proposed  the 
present  article  of  the  Constitution,  which  requires  that  no  alterations  shall  be  made 
in  it,  which  have  not  been  .adopted  in  one  General  Convention,  made  known  to  the 
diflerent  Diocesan  Conventions,  and  finally  adopted  in  a  subsequent  Gener.al  Con- 
vention. Here,  surely,  is  full  secm-ity  for  oui-  invaluable  Liturgy.  This  ])rovi.-^ion 
of  the  constitution  cannot  be  altered  but  b_v  the  same  process  of  the  alteration  being 
proposed  in  one  General  Convention,  made  known  to  the  Diocesan  Conventions, 
and  adopted  in  a  subsequent  General  Convention.  Without  such  a  provision,  the 
Liturgy  might  be  endangered  by  hasty  and  injudicious  alterations.  AVitli  this  jno- 
vision,  its  most  solicitous  fi-iends  need  not  fear  for  it.  There  will  be,  with  such  a 
provision,  extreme  difficulty  in  altering  the  Liturgy  under  any  circumstances. 
Their  fears,  I  humbly  conceive,  should  arise  from  a  different  source  —  from  the 
unliccjucd  alterations  in  the  Liturgy  which  are  now  practised ;  which  mar  its  beauty 
and  ell'ect;  which  must  diminish  the  sacred  veneration  with  which  it  should  be 
cherished,  and  which  thus  most  sei'iously  endanger  it. 

How  are  these  alarming  innov.itions  to  be  arrested?  By  rcmonsti'ance  and 
admonition?  These  have  been  tried  in  vain.  By  the  strong  arm  of  authority? 
But  is  this  an  easy  or  a  wise  com-se  ?  When  the  service  is  felt'and  admitted  by  so 
many  persons  to  be  too  long,  public  sentiment  and  general  practice  will,  more  or 
less,  sanction  abbreviations  in  it.  Under  such  circumstances  the  exercise  of  dis- 
cipline, if  not  impi-udent,  would  at  least  be  diflicult.  Would  it  not  be  wiser  to 
remove,  as  far  as  possible,  the  reasons,  real  or  feigned,  for  these  violations  of  law, 
and  then  to  enforce  it?  AVould  not  such  a  course  be  pursued  in  a  civil  government  ? 
Is  it  not  eminently  proper  in  an  ecclesiastical  one? 

It  may  be  said,  that  they  who  now  al'.er  the  service  will  continue  to  do  it,  even 
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after  the  proposed  abbreviations  arc  ailoptcd,  —  if  they  do  not  respect  law  at  one 
time,  they  will  not  at  another.  liut,  let  it  be  vemombered,  law  can  be  enforced  with 
more  salutary  efl'ect.  and  witli  less  odium,  when  it  has  been  accommodated,  as  far  as 
possible,  without  dei)artuie  from  essential  principles,  to  tliose  circumstances  which 
are  urfred  as  a  plea  lor  violating  it. 

Those  who  now  omit  parti  of  the  service,  on  account  of  its  lenjjth,  will  have 
no  reason  to  do  so  when  it  is  by  law  abbreviated.  And  those  who  will  still  be  law- 
less may  then  be  most  reasonal)ly  subjected  to  ecclesiastical  discipline. 

Will  it  be  asserted  that  the  proposed  abbreviations  arc  so  short  that  they  will 
not  satisfy  those  who  now  object  to  the  length  of  the  sei-vice?  In  many  cases, 
doubtless,  the  Lessons  are  sliort;  but  in  many  others  they  are  so  long,  that  by 
judiciou.sly  abridging  them  and  the  Psalms,  a  portion  of  time  will  be  gained  nearly 
equal  to  that  which  would  be  occupied  in  the  use  of  the  Ante-Conmnmion  Service. 
By  the  abbreviations  now  allowed,  by  the  omission  of  the  Gloria  Patri  in  cert;iin 
cases,  and  of  a  part  of  the  Litany,  but  little  time  is  saved  ;  and  yet  it  seems  generally 
to  be  deemed  of  iinpoitance  to  save  that  time. 

It  ought  to  be  a  sti-ong  recommendation  of  these  proposed  alterations,  as  far 
as  the  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer  are  concerned,  that  these  services  will  not 
u])pear  to  our  congregations  in  a  dili'erent  fomi  Irom  what  they  now  do.  The  Psalms 
will  still  be  read,  but  the  poition  need  not  be  so  long—  the  Lessons  will  still  be  rea<l, 
hut  in  some  cases  abbreviated,  and  on  week  days  changed  from  those  appointed  in 
the  Calendar  —  a  circumstance  which  will  not  be  apt  to  be  noticed  by  the  congrega- 
tion. And  all  this  is  discretional ;  for  those  who  prefer  using  the  whole  portion  of 
P.«alms  and  the  entire  Lessons  mav  do  so. 

Is  this  discretion  objected  to," as  desti-oj-ing  the  uniformity  of  the  service  ?  But 
who  alleges  that  the  discretion  which  now  exists,  as  to  the  omission,  in  certain 
cases,  of  Ihe  Gloria  Patri,  and  a  jiart  of  the  Litany,  seriously  dcsti-oys  the  uniformity 
of  the  Litiir":y  ?  And  yet  these  variations  are  more  sti-iking  than  those  in  the  con- 
templated alter.ations. 

Uniformity  is,  indeed,  most  seriously  destroyed  in  the  present  state  of  things. 
The  liberty  is  taken,  in  many  cases,  to  alter  the  Liturgy,  to  omit  parts  of  it,  and 
esjiecially  tlie  Ante-Communion  Service.  Such  a  state  of  things  must  endanger  not 
only  the'Liturg\-  but  the  authority  and  integi-ity  of  the  Church.  It  is  not  one  of  its 
least  evils,  ihatit  increases  the  causes  of  disunion,  and  leads  to  criminations  and 
recriminations  of  a  most  painful  description.  The  evil  of  this  sUite  of  things  was 
deeply  felt  by  those,  who,  in  the  last  General  Convention,  advocated  the  proposed 
alterations  in  the  Liturgy  as  the  best  mode  of  remedying  it. 

In  the  remarks  which  I  have  made,  1  have  no  desire  of  exciting  a  discussion 
of  this  subject  in  this  Diocesan  Convention.  The  whole  matter  will  best  be  left  to 
the  wisdom  of  our  General  ecclesiastical  council,  which  only  can  definitely  act  upon 
it.  And  if  the  iin))ortant  and  essential  objects  sought  to  be  accomplished  by  the 
proposed  alterations,  can  be  attained  by  any  other  mode,  liable  to  fewer  objections, 
and  more  generally  acceptable,  I  shall  heartily  rejoice.— pp.  lS-25,  Journal  of 
N.  i'.  Convention.     1827. 

After   the   uddress    of      ^^^^^^-^/^  •    ^.^-i^^ 

Bishop  Ilobart  to  the  Con-      ^  ^  ^' 

vention  of  his  diocese,  the  -.^  . 

secretary   laid    before    the  r^72    -/^ /j /%■       y/^        " 

Convention  the  resolutions  v.    l/i/'    [p/lM^^icCT^ 

of  the  General  Convention  ; 
but,  airrecably  to  the  view 
entertained  b}'  the  bishop, 
no  action  was  taken  upon 
them  in  Xew  York. 

In  1823  Bishop  Ilobart  visited  the  Old  World,  rctuniincr  to  New 
York  in  October,  1825.  Abroad  he  received  no  little  attention  as  a 
well-known  and  highly  esteemed  representative  of  the  Church  in 
the  United  States.  His  return  was  marked  by  an  enthusiastic 
greeting,  in  which   old   and   new  friends   vied   with   each  other    to 
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prove  their  appreciation  and   admiration  of  so  eminent  and  distin- 
suishcd  a  man. 

His  remaininij  years  were  spent  in  assiduous  devotion  to  his  official 
duties.  The  Chui-cli  was  growing  on  every  side  ;  controversies  were 
quieted ;  opposition  had  been  disarmed.  His  visitations  were  yearly 
becoming  more  onerous ;  l)ut  with  great  vigor  of  constitution,  and  re- 
newed health  and  strength,  he  unweariedly  pursued  his  work  till 
there  came  suddenly,  the  world  thought,  but  not  too  suddenly  for  him, 
the  summons  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ.  He  died  in  the  fifty-fifth 
year  of  his  age,  at  Auljurn,  N.Y.,  while  on  a  visitation  to  the  western 
part  of  the  8tate ;  and  in  his  death  there  was  gathered  to  his  rest 
and  reward  a  "faithful  and  valiant  'Soldier  of  Christ,'  who,  on  all 
occasions,  stood  forth  as  the  able  and  intrepid  champion  of  the 
Church  of  God." 


U.LUSTRATIVE  NOTES. 

WE  ai)peiid,  as  a  most  imijoitant  portion  of  the  history,  both  of  the  Church  and 
its  liturgical  revision,  the  original  resolutions  offered  by  Bishop  Hobai't,  and 
the  action  of  the  General  and  Diocesan  Conveations  thereon:  — 

Journal  of  General  Convention.    1826. 

House  of  Bishops.  Nov.  11th,  1826.  Present,  Bishops  White,  Ilobart,  Gris- 
wold,  Kemp,  Croes.  P.  Chase,  Ravenscroft,  and  Brownell. 

On  motion  of  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Ilobart, 

Bcsolvcd,  that  the  House  of  Bishops  propose  the  following  preambles  and 
resolutions  to  the  House  of  Clerical  and  Lay  Deputies: 

The  House  of  Bishops,  deeply  solicitous  to  preserve  unimpaired  the  Liturgy 
of  the  Church,  and  yet  desirous  to  remove  the  reasons  alleged,  from  tiie  supposed 
length  of  the  service,  for  the  omission  of  some  of  its  ])arts,  and  particularly  for  the 
omission  of  th;it  ])art  of  the  communion  office  which  is  commonly  called  the  ante- 
communion  office,  do  unaaimouslij  pro])ose  to  the  House  of  Clerical  and  Lay  Depu- 
ties the  following  resolutions,  to  be  submitted  to  the  several  State  Conventions,  in 
order  to  be  acted  upon  at  the  next  General  Convention,  agreeably  to  the  eighth 
article  of  the  Constitution. 

1.  Resolved,  Thatin  "  The  Order  how  the  Psalter  is  appointed  to  be  read,"  the 
following  be  added  to  the  fourth  paragraph,  "  or  any  other  psalm  or  psalms,  except 
on  those  days  on  which  proper  psalms  are  appointed  :  "  —  so  that  the  whole  para- 
graph will  read  as  follows :  "  The  minister,  instead  of  reading  from  the  Psalter 
as  divided  for  daily  morning  and  evening  prayer,  may  read  one  of  the  selections 
set  out  by  this  Church,  or  any  other  psalm  or  psalms,  except  on  those  da^'s  on 
which  'proper  psalms'  are  appointed." 

2.  Resolved,  Thatin  "The  order  how  the  rest  of  the  holy  .Scripture  is  appointed 
to  be  read,"  the  following  be  inserted  after  the  fifth  jiara'graph  :  "The  minister 
may,  at  his  discretion,  inste.ad  of  the  entire  lessons,  read  suitable  portions  thereof, 
not  less  tlian  fifteen  verses.  And  on  other  days  than  .Sundays  and  holj-  days,  in 
those  places  where  morninn:  and  evening  pr;iycr  is  not  daily  used,  he  may  read 
otlicr  portions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  instead  of  the  prescribed  lessons  ;  it 
being  reconuncnded  that  unless  circumstances  render  it  inexpedient,  on  the  stated 
prayer  days  of  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  the  lessons  for  those  days,  or  for  one  of 
the  intervening  days,  be  read." 

The  bishops,  in  the  use  of  the  office  of  confirm.ation,  findin";  th.at  the  preface 
is  frequently  not  well  suited  to  the  age  and  character  of  those  \vho  are  presented 
for  this  holy  ordin:vncc,  unanimousltj  proi)ose  the  following  resolution  :  — 
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3.  liesolved.  That  after  the  present  preface  in  the  office  of  Confirmation,  the 
following  be  inserted  to  be  used  instead  of  the  former,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
bishop:  "It  appears  from  holy  Scripture,  that  the  apostles  laid  their  hands  on 
those  who  wcxe  baptized :  and  this  ordinance,  stj-led  bj'  the  apostle  Paul,  the 
'  laying  on  of  hands,'  and  ranked  by  him  among  tlic  principles  of  the  doctrine  of 
Christ,  has  been  retained  in  tlie  church,  under  the  name  of  Conjlnnntion ;  and  is 
Teiy  convenient,  and  proper  to  be  observed,  to  the  end  that  persons  being  siilli- 
ciently  instructed  in  wliat  tliey  promised,  or  what  was  promised  for  them  in  their 
baptism,  and  lieing,  in  other  respects,  duly  qualified,  may  themselves  with  their 
own  mouth  anil  consent,  oi)enly  before  the  church,  ratify  and  confirm  the  same, 
and  also  promise,  that  by  the  grace  of  God,  they  will  evermore  endeavor  them- 
selves faithfully  to  observe  such  things  as  they,  by  their  own  confession,  have 
assented  unto." 

And  to  correct  the  injurious  misapprehension,  as  to  the  meaning  of  certain 
terms,  in  the  first  collect  in  the  office  of  confuTuation,  the  bishops  unanimously 
propose  the  following  resolution :  — 

4.  Jiesolvcd,  That  after  the  first  collect  in  the  office  of  confirmation,  the 
following  be  inserted,  to  be  used  at  the  discretion  of  the  bishop,  instead  of  the  first 
collect:  "Almighty  and  everlasting  God,  who  hast  vouchsafed,  in  baptism,  to 
regenerate  these  thy  servants  by  water  and  the  Holy  Ghost;  thus  giving  tliem  a 
title  to  all  the  blessings  of  thy  covenant  of  grace  and  mercy,  in  thy  Son  Jesus 
Christ,  and  now  dost  graciously  confli-ru  unto  them,  ratifying  the  promises  then 
made,  all  their  holy  privileges;  grant  unto  them,  we  beseech  thee,  O  Lord,  the 
renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  strengthen  them  with  the  power  of  this  divine  Com- 
forter; and  daily  increase  in  them  tin-  manifold  gifts  of  grace,  the  spirit  of  wisdom 
and  understanding,  the  spirit  of  counsel  and  ghostly  strength,  the  spirit  of  knowl- 
edge and  true  godliness,  and  fill  them,  O  Lord,  with  the  spirit  of  thy  holy  fear, 
now  and  forever.     Amen."' 

And  whereas,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Bishops,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  obli- 
gation of  ministers  to  say.  on  all  8und;xys  and  other  holy  days,  that  part  of  the 
communion  office  which  is  commonly  called  the  ante-communion,  yet  as  the  prac- 
tice of  some  of  the  clergy  is  not  conlbrma1)le  to  this  construction  of  the  rubric  on 
this  point,  the  House  of  IJishops  propose  the  following  resolution :  — 

5.  FiCsolvcd,  That  the  following  be  adopted  as  a  substitute  for  the  first  sen- 
tence in  the  rubric,  immediately  after  the  communion  oflice  :  "  On  all  Sundays  and 
other  holy  days,  shall  be  .s.aid,  .ill  that  is  .appointed  at  the  Communion,  unto  the  end 
of  the  Gospel,  concluding  divine  service,  in  all  cases  when  there  is  a  sermon  or 
communion,  and  when  there  is  not,  with  the  blessing." 

Journal  of  the  House  of  Clerical  and  Lay  Depuliee. 

November  11,  1826. 
A  message  was  received  from  the  House  of  Bishops  proposing  certain  altera- 
tions respecting  the  reading  of  the  Psalter  and  Lessons;  certain  additions  to  the 
office  of  Confirmation ;  and  a  change  in  the  rubric  at  the  head  of  the  Commimion 
office. 

Resolved,  that  the  abore  message  lie  on  the  table,  and  be  printed. 

Xov.  14,  1826. 

The  resolutions  received  from  the  House  of  Bishops  on  Saturday,  respecting 
certain  changes  in  the  order  for  reading  the  Psalter  and  Lessons,  in  the  office  of 
Confirmation,  and  in  the  rubric  at  the  end  of  the  communion  service,  were  then 
called  up  for  consideration. 

A  resolution  was  offered  that  the  consideration  of  the  subject  be  indefinitely 
postponed ;  and  lost. 

The  House  adjourned  until  nine  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 

Nov.  1.5,  1826. 

The  resolutions  received  from  the  House  of  Bishops  on  the  subject  of  the 
Psalter,  &c.,  being  under  consideration,  it  was  moved  to  postpone  the  considera- 
tion of  them  for  the  ])urpose  of  considering  the  following  resolution  :  — 

^^  Resolved,  the  House  of  Bishops  concurring,  that  a  joint  committee  to  con- 
sist of Bishops,  and  three  Cleiic.al  .and  three  Lay  Delegates  of  this  House,  be 

appointed,  to  which  committee  shall  be  referred  the  proposed  alterations  in  the 
Liturgy;  and  that  the  said  committee  report  such  alterations  therein,  if  any,  as 
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they  maj-  ileem  expedient,  in  such  form  as  will  admit  of  their  being  acted  upon 
by  "the  next  convention." 

A  division  of  tliis  resolution  being  called  foi-,  the  question  was  put  on  the 
resolution  to  iiostpone ;  and  it  was  lost. 

A  resolution  was  tlien  offered  to  divide  the  message  of  the  Bishops,  so  as  to 
consider  cacli  resolution  by  itself ;  and  lost. 

Wliereupon  the  question  was  put  upon  the  whole  of  the  resolutions  as 
received  from  the  House  of  Bisliops ;  and  tlie  ayes  and  noes  being  called  for,  they 
stood  as  follows  :  — 

Ai/cs.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Dronson,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cutler,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  N.  S.  AVheaton,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Butler,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lyell,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Onderdonk,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clark,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wharton,  the  Rev.  iNIr.  Moreliouse, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Kemper,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Montgomery,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clay,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Presstman,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Williston,  the  liev.  Dr.  Wyatt,  the  Rev.  ]\Ir.  Henshaw, 
the  Rev.  Ur.  Jackson,  tlie  Rev.  Dr.  Wilmer,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Meade,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
McGuire,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hatch,  the  Itev.  Mr.  .Avery,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Carter,  Mr.  Cod- 
man,  Mr.  Newton,  Mr.  A.  Jone.s,  Mr.  Jackson.  Judge  Williams,  Mr.  Binney,  Mr. 
Stiles,  Mr.  Read,  Judge  Johns,  Mr.  Key,  Mr.  Tilghman,  Mr.  Eccleston,  Dr.  Berke- 
ley,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  G.  Jones.  —  o9. 

Kocii.  The  Rev.  Jlr.  Boyle,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Croswell,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bui-hans, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Shenvood,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Croes,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dunn,  the  Rev.  IMr.  Hop- 
kins, the  Rev.  Mr.  Green,  the  Rev.  Mr.  R.  S.  l\Iason,  the  Rev.  Mr.  II.  M.  Mason, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Gadsden,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Barlow,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Adams,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Morse,  the  Rev.  J\Ir.  IMuUer,  Mr.  Boardman,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Meredith,  Colonel 
Drayton.  —  10. 

And  so  itvfa,sEesolved,  That  this  House  concur  in  the  resolutions  of  the  House 
of  Bishops. 

Journal  of  the  House  of  Bishops. 

Novcmbei-  W  1826. 
A  mcssajre  was  received  from  the  House  of  Clerical  nnd  Lay  Deputies,  stating  tliat  the  House 
bad  concun-cd  in  tlie  resolutions  ol'  the  House  of  Bishops  respecting'  Ihe  Liturf;y. 

The  action  of  the  dioceses  on  these  important  resolutions  forms  one  of  the  most  interestin<^ 
chapters  of  our  leginlative  histoiy.  'We  give  it  in  full  as  collected  from  the  various  journals  and 
other  official  documents  to  which  wo  have  obtained  access,  premising  that  this  action  is  for  the 
first  time  hrought  together  and  put  in  print  in  our  pages. 

Bisliop  R.  C.  Moore  of  Virginia  was  absent  from  the  session  of  the  General  Convention  of 
1826,  but  his  opposition  to  the  proposed  alterations  is  most  forcibly  expressed  in  the  following 
extract  from  his  address  to  the  Convention  the  following  jcar ; ^ 

"  The  Secretary,  Brethren,  will  produce  to  the  Convention,  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
General  Convention,  on  the  subject  of  certain  proposed  alterations  in  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church. 
It  is  my  duty  to  mention  not  only  to  the  members  of  this  Convention,  but  also  to  the  members  of 
the  Church  throughout  the  Diocese  of  Virginia,  the  fears  with  which  my  raind  is  impressed  on  this 
important  subject.  The  Church  has  hitherto  prospered  in  the  use  of  the  Liturgy,  as  it  has  been 
handed  down  to  us  by  our  fathers.  That  uniformity  of  worship  which  has  distinguished  us  as  a 
socict)',  should  the  proposed  alterations  be  can-ied  into  effect,  will  be  destroyed.  Instead  of  uniting 
in  the  same  devotional  exercises,  as  wo  hitherto  have  done,  every  clergyman  will  have  it  in  his 

Cower  to  select  his  own  lessons,  and  to  read  such  portions  of  the  Psalms  of  David  as  lie  pleases — 
y  whicli  means  the  public  worship  of  God  in  these  particulars  will  be  as  various  as  the  constitution 
of  our  minds.  The  old  members  of  the  Cliurch,  who  have  been  taught  to  view  the  Liturgy  through 
a  medium  the  most  sacred,  will  bo  grieved.  The  guards  to  uniformity  being  once  rcmcvcd, 
one  innovation  will  succeed  another,  until  the  people  will  lose  (hat  reverence  for  our  incom- 
parable sci-viccs  by  which  they  have  been  actuated,  and  the  Church  receive  the  most  vital 
injuiy. 

"  \Vlien  we  reflect  upon  the  general  esteem  in  which  the  Liturgy'  is  viewed  by  the  reflecting  and 
considerate  of  other  denominations,  our  opinion  of  its  excellence  should  be  strcngiliencd  and  in- 
ci-cascd.  The  celebrated  Dr.  Clarke  of  the  Methodist  Society  has  declared,  that  the  Liturgy  of  the 
Church  is  second  to  no  volume,  except  the  sacred  wi'itings :  and  the  Rev.  Robert  Hall  of  the  Baptist 
Society  has  expressed  himself  in  similar  language.  To  touch  a  matter  of  so  much  consequence  with- 
out the  deepest  reflection  —  to  alter  a  service  of  such  acknowledged  worth,  without  yeara  of  prayer- 
ful consideration,  should  not  be  ventured  on.  When  we  enter  the  threshold  of  this  inquiry,  we 
should  take  the  shoes  from  off  our  feet,  as  the  ground  whereon  wo  tread  is  holy  ground.  The 
Church  in  Virginia  will  never  he  induced,  I  trust  and  pray,  to  depart  from  her  prescribed  forms ; 
but  will  defend  the  Liturgy  in  all  its  integi'ity,  and  prove  to  the  Christian  world  that  wo  reverence 
the  opinions  of  our  fathers;  and  are  satistied  with  that  system  of  doctrine  which  they  venerated, 
and  which  they  so  highly  valued. 

"  Such,  brethren,  are  the  outlines  of  the  views  I  entertain  of  the  contemplated  measure  :  I 
should  have  considered  myself  deficient  in  duty  to  the  Church  committed  to  my  care  by  you,  and 
by  Heaven,  did  I  not  raise  my  warning  voice  in  behalf  of  the  Liturgy,  and  thus  express  the  feara 
which  have  disturbed  my  quiet.*' 
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Tkfftv  17   18''7 

The  Secretary  then  presented  to  the  Convention  the  following  letter  received  by  him  fronT  the 
Secretaries  of  the  House  of  Bishops  and  tlic  1  louse  of  Clerical  ami  Lay  Deputies  :  — 

To  the  Scci-ctary  of  the  Convention  of  ihc  Diocese  of  Vir^'inia,  &c.,  lic. 

On  nioiion,  HexntrtJ,  That  the  said  letter  be  rcfeiTcd  to  a'sclcct  commiltee. 

The  Prcsiiient  then  appointed  the  Rev.  Ilcni7  W.  Ducachct,  M.D..  the  Rev.  William  H  Hart, 
the  Rev.  Reuel  Keith,  Mr.  Hugh  Nelson,  Mr.  John  Gray,  Mr.  Robert  E.  Steed,  and  Mr.  Gerrard 
Alexander,  on  said  committee. 

o-u    o       •  w,  .  Mav  19,  1827. 

1  he  !?pecial  Committee,  to  whom  were  referred  tlie  communications  from  the  Secretaries  of 
the  House  of  Hishops  and  of  the  House  of  Clerical  and  Lay  Delegates,  to  the  Secretary  of  this 
Convention,  presented  a  report. 

On  motion,  ReaolnJ,  That  the  said  report  be  laid  on  the  table. 

No  further  action  upon  these  resolutions  was  taken  until  the  Convention  of  May,  1S29  •  when 
The  followins  report  of  the  Committee  to  whom  was  refcn-ed  the  communication'fi-om  tiic  Sec- 
retaines  of  the  House  of  Bishops  and  of  the  House  of  Clerical  and  Lav  Delegates,  upon  the  pix)- 
posed  alterations  of  the  Liturgy,  made  to  tlic  Convention  hold  in  Fredericksburg,  in  the  year  1827 
was  called  up,  read,  and  on  motion,  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole.  ' 

The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  a  communication  from  the  Secretaries  of  the  House 
of  Bishops  and  of  the  House  of  Clerical  and  Lav  Deputies,  under  date  of  the  20th  of  December 
1826,  report  that  tlicy  have  attentively  considcre'd  the  subjects  rcfened  to  them,  and  that  they  have 
unanimously  agreed  to  recommend  to  the  Convention  the  adoption  of  the  foUowinu'  resolutions: 

1.  Eesohed,  That  any  alterations  in  "the  Order  how  the  Psalter  is  appointed  to  be  read  " 
or  in  "  the  Order  how  the  rest  of  the  Holy  Scripture  is  appointed  to  be  read,"  are,  in  the  opinion  of 
this  Convention,  uncalled  for  by  the  state  of  the  Cliurch,  and  entirely  inexpedient. 

2.  Jieeohed,  That  the  present  preface  to  the  Confirmation  Office,  having  been  so  Ion"  in  use 
without  being  the  subject  of  frequent  or  great  complaint,  tlie  proposed  substitute  for  it  is''uncalle(i 
for  and  inexpedient. 

3.  Sesolved,  That  as  the  proposed  Collect  in  the  Confirmation  Office  seems  to  take  for  gi-antcd 
the  trath  of  a  doctrine,  about  which  some  differences  of  opinion  prevail  in  the  CUiu-ch.  and  seems  to 
have  a  tendency  to  produce  dissatisfaction  in  the  minds  of  some,  and  perhaps  to  lead  to  still  further 
controversy,  it  is  uncalled  for  and  inexpedient. 

4.  Resohed,  Tliat,  whereas  the  rubric  immcdiatelv  after  the  communion  senice  appears, 
as  it  now  stands,  to  be  sufficiently  explicit,  and  the  propos'ed  alteration  in  it  seems  to  be  intimately 
connected  with  tbe  foregoing  proposed  changes,  it  is  equallv  uncalled  for  and  inexpedient. 

.i.  Resolved,  That,  as  this  Convention  disapproves  of  the  proposed  alterations,  the  delcation 
from  this  Diocese  to  the  Genei-al  Convention  be  instructed  to  use  their  exertions  to  prevenf  their 
adoption. 

AU  of  which  is  respectfully  reported ;  by  order  of  the  Committee. 

HENRY  W.  DtTCACHET,  Chairman. 

The  House  then  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  Whole,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hatch  in  the 
chair,  and  after  some  time  spent  therein,  the  Committee  rose,  reported  progress,  and  asked  leave  to 
sit  again,  which,  on  motion,  was  gi-antcd. 

_     „  Thursdav  afternoon,  May  21,  1829. 

The  Honse  again,  on  motion,  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  Whole,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hatch 
in  the  chair;  and  after  some  time  spent  therein,  rose,  and  reported  the  foUowin"  preamble  and 
resolutions,  as  a  substitute  for  the  report  of  the  Committee,  to  them  referred :  —     " 

The  Convention  of  this  Diocese  liaving  had  under  long  and  serious  consideration  the  proposed 
alterations  in  the  rubric  relative  to  tbe  order  of  our  seiTice  and  also  to  the  proposed  additions  to  the 
confinnation  senice,  is  constrained  to  express  its  dissent  from  the  proposed  changes ;  bclievin"  that 
they  are  not  likely  to  effect  that  most  desirable  end  contemplated  bv  the  advocates  of  the  same ; 

Therefore,  Resolred,  That,  zealously  attached  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  other  offices 
of  our  Church,  this  Convention  is  desirous  that  no  alteration  should  take  pl.iec'in  the  same  at  this 
tunc. 

On  motion.  Resolved,  That  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  be  for  the  present  laid 
upon  the  table. 

__  r  ,     ^  Friday,  May  22,  1829. 

ine  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  was  taken  up,  and,  on  the  question  being  put  upon 
agreeing  to  the  same,  it  was  carricil  in  the  affirmative. 

Resohed,  That  the  Secretaiy  do  transmit  certified  copies  of  the  Resolutions  adopted  by  this 
Convention  upon  the  proposed  alterations  of  the  Liturgy,  etc.,  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  House  of 
Bishops  and  of  the  House  of  Clerical  and  Lay  Delegates. 


openin; 


Passing  from  Virginia  to  Maryland,  we  find  reference  matleto  the  proposed  alterations  in  the 
ling  address  of  the  Rev.Wm.i;.Wyatt,D.D.,the  President  of  the  Convention  of  .luiie,  182.1:  — 
"  It  is  no  doubt  within  the  recollection  of  this  body  that  certain  changes  in  the  Liturgy  of 
the  Church  were  proposed  for  consideration  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  General  Conventionr  As 
the  General  Convention,  which  will  be  required  to  decide  upon  the  expcdiencv  of  these  changes, 
13  expected  to  meet  in  the  ensuing  August,  it  may  now  be  suggested  that  it  remains  for  'this 
Convention  either  to  determine  upon  instructing  their  delegates  to  confirm  or  reject  the  proposed 
alterations,  or  to  leave  the  decision  of  tbe  question  in  their  hands,  that  they  may  be  governed 
in  the  matter  by  modifications  which  the  proposed  alterations  mav  receive. 

The  latter  course  seems  to  have  been  followed,  as  no  recorcf  of  any  further  action  on  the 
question  appears  on  the  journal.  In  fact  this  Convention  were  too  much  engrossed  in  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  to  fill  the  vacant  episcopate  of  the  diocese,  to  have  much  time  to  give  to  these 
mmor  mattei-s. 
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In  the  New  Jersey  ConvcDtion  of  May,  1827,  we  find  the  proposed  changes  exciting  consider- 
able attention.  Tiie  following  extract  from  the  journal  of  the  proceedings  of  May  31st  will  give 
us  the  legislation  of  that  year  on  this  suhject :  — 

"The  Secretary  ihca  laid  before  the  Convention  a  communication,  which  he  had  received 
from  the  Secretaries  of  the  General  Convention,  containing  certiiia  resolutions  of  that  body  made 
at  its  last  session,  relative  to  proposed  alterations  of  the  liturgy  and  constitution  of  the  Church, 
which  by  the  constitution  must  be  made  known  to  the  several  State  Conventions  before  they  shall  be 
finally  agreed  to ;  which  beiiig  read,  it  was,  on  motion.  Resolved,  That  the  communication  be  entered 
on  the  .Journal,  and  the  considei'ation  of  it  be  postponed  to  some  future  Convention.     .      .      . 

"  It  was  moved  and  resolved,  that  the  resolutions  communicated  to  this  Body  by  the  General 
Convention  of  the  Church  be  read  liy  the  Minister  of  each  Church  in  the  Diocese  to  his  congre- 
gation, before  the  next  .annual  Convention." 

The  fate  of  the  resolutions  was  as  follows  ;  — 

"The  Rev.  Mr.  Wilmer  moved,  that  the  alterations  in  the  Liturgy,  proposed  in  the  last 
Gfcneral  Convention  and  submitted  to  the  several  State  Conventions,  in  order  to  be  acted  upon  at  ■ 
the  next  General  Convention,  be  now  called  up,  and  considered.    On  putting  the  question  the 
motion  was  negatived."  —  Journal,  1828,  p.  23. 

Tlie  final  disposition  of  the  subject  in  1829  was  as  follows  :  — 

"  The  proposed  alterations  of  the  liturgy  and  Constitution  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
as  communicated  to  this  Convention,  by  the  General  Convention  of  1826,  were  now  called  up 
forconsidcration  and  read.  It  was  moved  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Chapman,  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  go 
into  the  consideration  of  them.  The  previous  question  on  this  motion  was  then  called  for  and 
the  decision  was  in  the  negative." 

Still  further  to  the  Southwai-d,  North  and  South  Carolina  disapproved  of  the  proposed  ac- 
tion.     In  North   Carolina  Bishop  Eavenscroft  in  his  address  thus  discussed  the  question  :  — 

"As  the  propositions  from  the  General  Convention  on  the  abridgment  of  certain  parts  of 
the  daily  service,  at  the  discretion  of  the  officiating  minister,  will  necessarily  claim  some 
part  of  your  attention  at  this  session ;  and  as  it  is  proper  that  the  Diocese  at  large  should  be 
enabled  to  consider  the  subject  unbiased  by  any  erroneous  representations,  I  take  this  method  of 
laying  it  before  you  upon  its  actual  grounds. 

"  The  propositions  originated  in  the  House  of  Bishops,  and  in  so  far  as  relates  to  the  discre- 
tionary abridgment  of  the  reading  psalms  and  the  proper  lessons,  were  grounded  on  the  princi- 
ple of  conciliation,  to  accommodate  those  who  complain  of  the  length  of  the  service,  and  to 
pcnnit  that  to  be  done  by  law,  which  was  done  by  many  without  law,  and  was  in  truth  a  meas- 
ure to  relieve  from  the  painl'cd  dilemma  of  knowingly  permitting  the  laws  to  be  disregarded, 
or  of  enforcing  attention  to  the  Rubrics  upon  a  numerous,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  an  increasing 
body  of  our  clergy.  No  alteration  in  the  Liturgy  was  contempl.ated,  neither  is  any  etfected, 
although  the  word  has  been  largely  used  in  reference  to  this  subject.  The  question  lor  your 
consideration  is  not  an  alteration  of  the  Liturgy,  but  the  policy  of  granting  a  discretionary  power 
to  shorten  the  service  at  the  pleasure  of  the  minister  in  certain  specified  parts  thereof;  and  on 
this  you  will  of  course  be  guided  by  a  careful  consideration  of  the  .advantage  expected  to  be 
gained,  compared  with  the  price  to  be  paid  for  it.  Now  this  advantage,  as  appears  to  me,  is  the 
accommodation  of  some  of  our  clergy,  and  of  their  occasional  hearers,  who  are  either  of  no 
religious  pci*snasiou,  or  of  other  denominations,  by  shortening  the  morning  service  about  fifteen 
minutes  at  the  utmost,  in  point  of  time,  as  the  price  of  alarming  the  fears  and  outraging  the 
feelings  of  the  great  majority  of  the  clcray,  the  communicants  and  members  of  the  Church,  and 
of  introducing  a  divei"sity  of  practice  in  the  public  woi-sbip  of  God,  which  will  ultim.atcly  unsettle 
the  aifections  of  Episcopalians  towards  the  Liturgy,  and  end  in  surrendering  it,  with  whatever 
13  distinctive  of  our  primitive  and  apostolic  character,  to  the  persevering  attacks  of  our  enemies, 
aided  by  the  weak  expectations  of  some  who  call  themselves  our  friends  that  these  enemies  are 
thus  to  "be  won  over  from  their  opposition  to  our  principles.  Asubjectwhich  involves  such  weighty 
consequences  is  entitled  to  mature  consideration ;  and,  as  it  is  not  necessary  that  any  decision 
should  be  made  until  the  Convention  of  1829,  I  would  recommend  that  the  proposition  be  inserted 
in  the  journal  of  our  proceedings,  for  the  considur.ation  of  the  Church,  and  that  they  may  be 
acted  upon  with  that  unanimity  which  has  hitherto  attended  all  our  proceedings,  and  which, 
I  trust,  will  preside  over  our  present  counsels." — Jour.,  1827,  pp.  19,  20. 

The  above  was  referred  by  the  Convention  to  the  Committee  on  the  State  of  the  Church.  —  p.  2n. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  was  as  follows :  — 

"  On  the  subject  of  the  resolutions  which  the  late  General  Convention  has  submitted  to  the 
several  State  Conventions,  and  the  consideration  whereof  has  been  referred  to  your  Committee 
they  beg  leave  to  report :  — 

"That,  in  their  opiniim,  it  is  not  expedient  to  act  on  the  resolutions  at  the  present  Conven- 
tion, but  that,  according  to  the  suggestions  of  our  Diocesan,  it  is  best  to  delay  the  adoption  or 
rejection  of  these  resolutions,  so  that  all  the  members  of  the  Church  in  this  Diocese  may 
have  time  to  give  them  a  thorough  examination.  Your  Committee  beg  leave  to  obseiwe  in  recom- 
mending a  delay,  that  they  think  it  proper  to  guard  against  any  inferences  that  the  present 
Convention  entertain  a»y  approbation  of  the  proposed  alterations*  of  the  Liturgy  :  —  they  mean 
merely  by  postponing  the  consideration  of  the  subject  to  the  next  Convention  to  obtain  a  delib- 
erate expression  of  the  sense  of  this  Diocese.  They  therefore  recommend,  that  so  much  of  the 
.lournal  of  the  last  General  Convention  as  relates  to  this  subject  be  printed  with  the  minutes  of 
this  Convention.  "  Respectfully  submitted, 

Jour.  p.  29.  "  A.  EMPIE,  Chairman." 

In   1828  the   bishop    again  referred   to  the  subject  as  follows :  — 

"  With  respect  to  those  subjects  in  which  the  Diocese  is  interested  in  common  with  all  the 
others,  there  occurs  to  my  recollection  but  one  which  requires  to  be  noticed.  That  is  the  propo- 
sitions submitted  by  the  General  Convention  to  the  several  State  Conventions,  on  the  subject  of 
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Hie  Litur?}-.  These  were  laid  before  the  last  Convention  and  printed  with  the  joiinml  for 
eeuci-al  iiilormalion,  witli  the  undcrstandins  that  the  proper  time  for  the  di^Cllssion  of  tlic  ques- 
tion would  he  the  Convention  of  182a.  This,  I  still  think,  will  be  the  proper  course ;  anil  the 
subject  is  now  brought  forward,  in  order  to  piiard  a^rainst  the  possil)le  inadvertence  of  deter- 
miniu;;  upon  all  the  propositions  by  the  view  taken  of  any  one  of  them;— a  case  considered 
yen-  possible,  from  the  preponderance,  in  general  estimation,  of  the  discretion  proposed  to  be 
sllo'wcd  in  the  use  of  the  prescribed  forms  of  Mornini;  and  Evcninjr  Prayer.  1  would  there- 
fore take  leave,  in  this  way,  to  remind  this  body,  and  throuprh  them  the  members  of  the  Church, 
that  there  are  tlirec  distinct  propositions  submitted.  One  is  tlie  discretion  above  mentioned  — 
another  is,  a  similar  discretion,  as  to  the  use  of  the  proposed  substitute  for  the  CAislinj?  prelace, 
and  first  Collect,  in  tlie  office  of  t'onfirmation ;  and  the  third  is,  tlie  amendment  of  the  phnise- 
olojrv  of  the  Rubric  at  the  end  of  the  Communion  office,  so  as  to  remove  alleged  ambiguity,  had 
thereby  enforce  the  regular  performance  of  the  ante-Communion  scr\-icc.  As  cither  of  these 
propositions  may  be  adopted  or  rejected,  independent  of  tlic  others,  they  shouM  tiicrefore  be 
considered  and 'acted  upon,  according  to  the  views  entertained  of  their  several  elTects  upon 
the  welfare  of  ihe  Church.  And  as  the  alarm  has  already  been  sounded  in  an  anonymous  pub- 
lication, that  the  proposed  substitutes  in  the  office  of  Confirmation  cover  the  design  'to  im- 
pose new  doclriiies  upon  the  Church,  and  hcar\-  burthens  on  the  consciences  of  her  members,  it 
behooves  us  to  give  tlie  subject  the  most  serious  investigation.  Whether  the  consequences  de- 
nounced do  rcallv  How  from  the  source  to  which  tliey  arc  attributed,  may  very  justly  be  ques- 
tioned, but  tlicre'ou"ht  to  be  no  question  as  to  the  intention  of  the  lliglit  ncvcrcnd  proposer. 
Tliou^h  myself  opposed,  from  the  beginning,  to  all  the  propositions  but  the  last,  and  aware,  froin 
experience,'  that  the  principle  of  conciliation  on  which  the  whole  proceediug  was  constructed, 
was  hopeless  in  ctTect ;  and  warning  mv  brethren  who  were  in  favor  of  it,  tliat  it  would  minis- 
ter occasion  for  contention,  rather  than  for  agreement,  I  yet  feel  constrained  to  declare  my  full 
conviction,  that  no  other  motive  was  present  than  a  smcere  desire  to  .accommodate  —  to  pro- 
mote peace  and  harmony  within,  and  remove  objection  without,  the  pale  of  the  Church.  Let 
them  be  considered,  then,  on  their  merits  as  affecting  the  welfare  of  tlie  Church,  neither  de- 
luded or  dcten-cd  by  the  ebullitions  of  tliat  baleful  party  spirit,  which  tlirows  so  deep  a  gloom  over 
the  otherwise  happy  condition  and  favorable  prospects  of  the  general  church.  —Jour.,  1S28, 

The  Bishop  again  briefly  referred  to  the  subject  in  his  address  to  the  Convention  of  1829.— 

""The  Committee  on  the  State  of  the  Church  referred  the  matter  back  to  the  Convention  with- 
out expressing  any  opinion. —  p.  23.  „  ,     ^,        ,   .  i  »    .u    r> 

"  That  part  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  State  of  the  Church  in  regard  to  the  Ucso- 
Intions  submitted  by  the  General  Convention  relating  to  certain  alterations  in  the  Prayer-book 
was  now  called  np,'on  motion  of  the  Key.  Mr.  Freeman.  Eesohed,  That  it  is  inexpedient  to 
introduce  anv  alterations  in  the  existing  forms  for  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer,  or  office  ol  Con- 
firmation, or  Rubric  at  end  of  the  Communion  senice." 

Georfia  approved  (  Vide  journal  of  1829,  and  also  "Episcopal  Watchman,  m.,  p.  200).  The 
action  of  the  Convention  in  Mississippi  is  found  in  the  same  penodical,  and  the  Rev.  A.  A.  Mul- 
ler's  Sermon  before  that  body  Cpp.  23,  U)  refers  to  the  matter  at  length.  ^  t^     ,  „ 

In  Pennsylvania  (Vide  journal  of  1827,  pp.  28-31)  in  1828  the  motion  of  Rev.  Dr.  (after- 
wards  BishopS  Hopkins  disapproving  of  the  proposal  was  postponed  to  the  next  Convention. 
—  Journal,  1829,  pp.  25,  26,  27.  In  1829  the  subject  was  indefinitely  postponed.  —  Journal,  18^J, 
pp.  42-45. 

In  Ohio  the  journal  of  September,  1827,  gives  the  following  action :  —     _ 

"  Tlie  Secretary  bavin"-  read  a  communication  from  the  General  Convention,  submitting  certain 
resolutions  respect'ing  proposed  alterations  of  some  rubrics  and  offices  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  the  following  resolution  was,  on  motion,  unanimously  adopted  :  — 

"Resolved,  That  this  Convention  feel  constrained,  by  an  imperious  sense  of  duty,  and  an 
earnest  desire  for  the  peace  and  unity  of  the  Church,  to  disapprove  the  alterations  of  oiir  in- 
comparable Liturgy,  proposed  by  the  General  Convention  held  in  Philadelphia,  Noyeniber,  lb2j. 

In  NewEngland,  we  find  thc'foUowing  action  recorded  in  the  reprint  of  the  journals  ol  Maine ;  — 

"The  following  resolves  offered  by   Mr.  Gardiner  were  then  passed.  ■       ,    ,       , 

"  Hesolred,  That  the  Convention  de'em  it  expedient  that  a  committee  be  appointed  hy  the 
next  General  Convention  to  revise  '  The  Table  of  Holy  Scripture  to  be  read  at  moru.iig  and 
evening  prayer  throughout  the  year,'  and  to  report  to  the  succeeding  General  Convention  suea 
alterations  .as  they  may  judge  expedient.  •    .    .i       i,  i  „ 

"  Voted,  That  the  'Secretaiy  of  the  Convention  be  instructed  to  communicate  the  above  ie»oHc 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  General  Convention,  thi-ough  the  delegates  from  this  Stale. 

"  Voted,  That  it  is  inexpedient  that  the  alterations  in  the  Liturgy  proposed  in  the  last  General 
Convention  be  earned  into  effect."  „   ,     ^    ,         ,.  i       i  *.. 

In  the  Convention  of  Vermont,  — at  that  time,  a  part  of  the  Eastern  diocese,  —  undei  date 
of  June  28th,  1827,  we  find  the  following  record:—  ,      o        .  e  .,      n         „i  n„„„„„ 

"The  Committee  to  whom  the  communication  from  the  Secretari-  of  the  Gcneial  Conven- 
tion, relating  to  proposed  alterations  of  the  Liturgy,  was  referred  reported  the  following 
Resolution,  whicli  was  adopted :  ,  .,      -n  <•  /->i     ■     i ,i   r  «„ 

"  Resolved.  That  the  communication  from  the  Secretary  of  the  House  of  Clencal  and  Lay 
Deputies  of  the  General  Convention  be  rcfericd_ to  the  Standing  Committee,  to  be  reported  upon 
at  the  next  annual  meeting  of  this  Convention."  .  ,     -r.  t^-  i  .    i  n„. 

In  the  May  following  a  communication  from  the  SccretaiTof  the  Eastern  D.occse,  dated  Octo- 
ber of  the  preceding  ycar.'was  read  in  Convention  urging  that  action  should  be  taken  by  the  V  crmont 
Convention.  This  communication,  on  the  motion  of  the  writer  of  the  communication,  the  Rev. 
Benjamin  Bosworth  Smith,  was  laid  on  the  table.  Tlic  report  of  the  standing  Committee  on  thi3 
whole  subject  appears  in  the  "Episcopal  Watchman,"  II.,  p.  131. 

New  Hampahire  did  not  approve. 
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On  the  18th  of  June,  1828,  at  the  Massachusetts  Convention,  a  similai-  communication  to  that 
referred  to  above  was  was  read  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Eastern  Diocese,  to  wit :  — 

"On  molinn  of  the  IJov.  C.  Burrou^'hs,  Resolved,  That  this  Convention  think  it  desirable  and 
important  tliat  the  State  Conventions  of  tlie  Eastern  Diocese  shouhl,  previous  to  the  next  meeting 
of  the  (ieneial  Convention,  express  their  opinion  relative  to  the  aUerations  proposed  in  the  Liturgy 
and  in  tlie  Constitution  of  tlic  Chmch,  by  the  last  General  Convention." 

In  tlie  fullo\vin<r  year  it  was 

"  Jiesolred  vnanimomh/,  as  the  sense  of  this  Convention,  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  make  any 
alterations  in  the  Liturprv." 

Rhode  Island  ne^'atived  this  proposal  almost  unanimously,  in  1829  (  Vide  Reprint  of  Early 
Journals  of  R.  I.,  p.  100). 

The  action  in  Connecticut  is  reconled  in  the  journal  for  1821,  pp.  14-17-21,  journal  of  1828, 
p.  36,  journal,  1829.  Bishop  Brownell's  views,  on  p.  U,  the  action  of  the  Convention,  on  pp.  18, 
41,  42. 

The  fate  of  the  resolutions  is  thus  recorded :  — 

"  Journal  of  ike  House  of  Buhops. 

Philadelphia,  12th  Auprnst,  1829. 
A  letter  from  the  Rev.  Frederick  Dalcho,  Secretary  of  the  Convention  of  South  Carolina, 
to  the  Secretary  of  this  House,  transmitting  copies  of  sundry  resolutions  of  that  Convention, 
relative  to  the  alterations  in  the  Liturgy  and  Constitution,  proposed  at  the  last  General  Con- 
vention, was  received  and   read. 

Thursday,  13th  Au^-ust,  1829. 
A  letter  from  Mr.  John  C  Williams,  Secretary  of  the  Convention  of  the  Diocese  of  Virginia, 
transmitting  copies  of  a  preamble  and  i*esolutions  of  that  Convention,    upon  the  proposed  altera- 
tions of  the  Litm'gy  and  Constitution,  was  received  and  read." 

"  Journal  of  the  House  of  Clerical  and  Lay  Deputies. 

August  13th,  1829. 
The  Committee  appointed  to  report  upon  the  unfinished  business  of  the  last  General  Conven- 
tion report,  that  they  have  examined  the  journal  of  the  last  Convention,  and  that  the  follow- 
ing matters  recorded  therein  remain  unfinished.     .     .     . 

2.  The  resolutions  received  from  the  House  of  Bishops  on  the  subject  of  certain  changes  in 
the  order  for  reading  the  Psalter  and  Lessons,  in  the  ofiiee  of  Confirmation,  and  in  the  rubric  at 
the  end  of  the  Communion  sei-vice,  and  concurred  iu  by  this  House." 

"  Journal  of  the  House  cf  Bishops. 

Saturday,  loth  August,  1829. 
On  motion  of  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Hobart,  seconded  by  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  lirowuell. 
Resolved,  That,  under  existing  circumstances,  it  is  not  expetlieut  to  adopt  the  proposed  resolu- 
tions relative  to  the  Liturgy  ancl  office  of  Confirmation,  and  they  are  therefore  hereby  dismissed 
from  the  consideration  of  ibe  Convention."     And  the  resolution  was  sent  to  the  House  of  Clerical 
aud  Lay  Deputies  for  concurrence. 

A  message  was  afterwards  received  from  that  House,  with  information  that  they  concurred 
in  that  resolution. 

"  Journal  of  the  House  of  Clerical  and  Lay  Deputies. 

Saturday,  August  1,5th,  1829. 
A  resolution  was  received  from  the  House  of  Bishops,  that  under  existing  circumstances  it 
is  not  expedient  to  adopt  the  proposed  rcsohitions  relative  to  the  Liturgy  aud  office  of  Confirma- 
tion, and  that  they  are,  tberefore,  dismissed  from  the  consideration  of  the  Convention. 

On  motion,  this  House  conciuTed  in  the  above  resolution;  and  notice  was  accordingly  sent  to 
the  House  of  Bishops. 


CHiVPTER    X. 

BISHOP    GRISWOLD    AND    THE    NEW    ENGLAND    CHURCHES. 

E\RLY  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eijrhtccuth  centui-}-  John  ^'iet_s, 
an  intelligent  and  wealthy  Presbyterian  farmer  of  Siuisbury,  in 
Connecticiit,  findiiii,'  liis  son  Roser  from  his  earliest  years  a  boy 
of  sin<nilar  promise  and  inclined  to  study,  sent  him  to  Yale  College, 
with  a^•icw  to  his  education  for  the  ministry  of  the  rcbgious  body  to 
which  he  himself  belonued.     The  lad  was  but  thirteen  years  old  when 
he  entered  the  class  of  1758,  at  Yale.     jVmong  his  classmates  was  a 
voun^r  man  of  earnest  Christian  character  and  great  promise,  whose 
consistent  churchmanship  coul.l  not  but  induce  inquiry  and  wm  respect 
for  the  faith  he  professed.     This  youth  was  Thomas  Davics,  whose  l)rie 
ministry  in  North-western  Connecticut  has  left  a  lasting  memory  not 
vet  f  ided  out.     We  have  no  record  that  Davies  sought  to  proselyte 
his  fellow-students ;  but  the  knowledge  of  his  devout  life  and  many 
attractive  characteristics  would  support  the  inference  that  he  was,  from 
his  sino'ularity  of  belief  and  his  holy  life,  a  means  ot  awaUening  m- 
tiuiry  and  inviting  investigation  as  to  the  Church's  claims,  not  only  in 
the  case  of  Victs,'  but  also'of  Bcla  Hubbard,  who  subsequently  entered 
the  Church,  and  became  one  of  its  most  worthy  ministers. 

One  Sunday,  while  a  student,  curiosity  led  Roger  \  lets  to  seek 
permission  to  attend  the  service  of  the  Church.     AVitli  no  little  difli- 
cultv  he  obtained  the  consent  of  the  president  to  be  present  ior  a 
sin-le  Sunday.     He  went,  and  for  the  tiist  tmie  in  his  lite  witnessed 
"th'e  beauty  of  holiness  in  the  Common  Prayer."    Attracted,  interested, 
and  impressed,  he  sou-ht  and  found  opportunities  for  repeating  his 
attendance.     The  study  of  the  works  on  the  Church  and  her  worship, 
in  the  colle-e  librarv.'followed.     It  was  the  old  story  repeated  anew. 
He  read  and  carefuily  weighed  the  arguments  for  episcopacy  and  a 
litur-ical  worship,  and  was  soon  a  convert  to  the  Church.     Great  was 
the  tither-s  surprise  and  indignation  when  the  son  avowed  his  change 
of  belief,  and  asked  his  father's  permission  to  seek  orders  in  the  Church. 
To  the  threat  of  beiuir  disowned  for  forsaking  the  taith  ot  his  tore- 
fathers  the  son  replied  by  sending  copies  of  the  treaties  by  the  peru- 
sal of  which  he  had  himself  been  convinced.     The  result  was  that  the 
father  and  the  family  followed  the  son  into  the  Church  as  zealous  and 
intelligent  Conformists,  and  young  Viets,  on  his  return  from  England  m 
holy  orders,  ministered  to  his  own  tamily,  relatives,  and  friends  at  Sims- 
bury  as  missionary  of  the  veneral)le  society.  ,     <•  „      r-    , 
Such  was  the  story  of  the  conversion  to  the  Church  of    he  Rev 
Ro<-er  Yiets,  who,  with  a  meagre  support,  sought  m  his  long  and 
faithful  ministiy  at  Simsbury  to  eke  out  the  scanty  stipend  received 
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from  abroad  by  the  care  of  liis  ancestral  farm  and  the  tutorship  of  the 
youth  in  the  neighborhood.  Among  his  pupils  was  his  sister's  son, 
Alexander  Viets  Griswold,  named  for  the  tirst  of  the  name  to  settle  in 
Connecticut,  and  inheriting  from  his  excellent  parents  a  taste  for 
learning.  It  was  to  his  uncle,  the  missionary  at  Simsbury,  that 
the  3'oung  Griswold  owed  his  early  intellectual  training  and  his 
love  of  letters.  From  the  care  and  instructions  of  his  mother 
there  were  instilled  into  liis  youthful  mind  "sentiments  of  piety, 
with  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  and  the  duty  of  prayer."  Thus 
grounded  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  holiness,  "the  fear  of 
God,  the  love  of  his  name,  and  a  faith  in  Christ,"  the  bishop  tells 
us  were  never  "  wholly  lost."  The  Catechism  was  carefully  taught  in 
the  Griswold  household,  the  Scriptures  were  systematically  read, 
and  the  future  bishop  was  thus  from  the  first  fitted  under  God  for 
his  work.  He  had  great  facilitj^  in  acquiring  knowledge.  Ilis  lov^e 
of  general  literature  led  him  to  i)refer  his  book  to  the  usual  sports  of 
childhood,  and  after  a  day  of  toil  study  was  more  attractive  to  him 
than  sleep.  It  was  thus  that  the  l)oy  grew  up  amidst  nature's  loveli- 
est scenes,  bright  in  intellect,  beautiful  in  person,  of  quick  parts,  of 
amiable  temper,  with  the  tastes  of  a  student,  and  yet  the  aptitude  for 
the  keen  enjoyment  of  life  as  it  opened  before  him.  To  the  stimulat- 
ing and  encouraging  influences  of  his  mother,  whose  love  for  learning 
was  remarkable,  there  were  added  the  careful  and  unremitting  instruc- 
tions of  his  uncle,  who  was  for  several  years  an  inmate  of  his  home, 
and  with  whom,  from  the  age  of  ten,  he  lived  for  the  next  decade  of  his 
life.  Spared  in  the  jirovidence  of  God  twice  in  his  youth  from  imminent 
peril  of  death,  his  life  was  henceforth  consecrated  to  his  Maker's  ser- 
vice. Neither  the  state  of  his  health  nor  the  troublous  times  of  the 
revolutionary  war  then  drawing  to  a  close,  permitted  the  realiza- 
tion of  his  desire  of  graduating  at  Yale.  But  his  attainments  in  lan- 
guages, in  mathematics,  in  natural  science,  and  in  general  literature, 
were  far  in  excess  of  many  of  those  who  possessed  the  diploma  of 
the  college.  The  family  of  the  young  Griswold  were  in  sympathy 
with  the  crown  in  the  struggle  for  independence.  Though  striving  to 
maintain  a  strict  neutrality,  the  worthy  missionary  was  imprisoned  for 
months  at  Hartford  for  aflbrding  charitable  relief  at  midnight  to  some 
fugitives  seeking  to  elude  capture  hy  the  rebel  authorities,  and  the 
taxes  and  fines  imposed  upon  the  father  of  the  future  bishop  were 

the  direct  occasion  of  his  son's  inabil- 

yp  ity  to  secure  the  coveted  dijiloma  of 

/"^^TT  ^^^ — y.         ^     Yale.      The    removal   of    the    Eev. 

^Xt-^-.e^    r,_£^         ~>    Roger  Viets  to  Nova  Scotia  at  the 

^  close   of  the  war,   and    the  purpose 

of  his  nephew  to  accompany  him, 
precipitated  an  early  marriage,  which  proved  in  God's  providence 
the  occasion  of  his  relinquishment  of  his  purpose  of  expatriating  him- 
self, and  turned  the  attention  of  the  young  husl>and  towards  the  law. 
At  the  age  of  twenty  he  received  confirmation  at  the  hands  of  Bishop 
Seabury,  on  occasion  of  his  first  visit  to  Simsbury,  and  his  interest  in 
the  Church  was  such  that  in  the  absence  of  clerical  ministrations  his 
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services  were  called  into  requisition  with  no  little  success.  It  was 
this  facility  iu  reading  the  Ciuireh  prayers  and  sermons,  and  the  urgent 
entreaties  of  the  Rev.  Ambrose  Todd,  who  had  succeeded  his  uncle  in 
the  cure  of  souls  at  Simsbury,  that  led  him,  after  many  anxious  ques- 
tionings of  soul,  and  at  no  little  sacrifice  of  temporal  prospects,  to  olTer 
himself  to  the  Bishop  and  Convention  of  Connecticut  as  a  candidate 
for  holy  orders.  In  his  preparation  he  was  still  obliged  by  the  res 
anijusta  domi  to  labor  with  his  hands  for  his  sujiport,  and  after  a  day 
of  toil  it  was  his  wont  to  stretch  himself  at  night  on  the  hearth,  with 
his  books  about  him,  and  iu  place  of  candles,  which  he  could  not  well 
afford,  he  would  pursue  his  studies  for  hours  into  the  night,  by  the 
light  of  the  pine  knots,  as  they  blazed  titfully  in  the  chimney-corner, 
while  liis  wife  and  children  wei"c  asleep. 

The  candidate  for  orders  at  that  time  was  expected  to  officiate  in 
vacant  parishes,  and  to  deliver  sermons  of  his  own  composition.  jNIr. 
Griswold  undertook  this  duty,  and  having  been  admitted  to  candidate- 
ship  at  the  Convention  which  met  at  New  Haven,  June  4,  17'J4,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months  he  had  taken  in  preference  to  other,  and,  in  a 
worldly  point  of  view,  better  positions  offered  hmi,  the  charge  of  three 
parishes  in  Litchfield  county,  Connecticut.  These  were  the  towns  of 
Plymouth,  Ilarwinton,  and  the  village  of  Northfield,  then  as  now  a  part 
of  the  town  of  Litchfield.  Ho  was  ordained  to  the  diaconate  at  Christ 
Church,  in  Stratford,  on  the  first  Sunday  after  Trinity,  June  7,  1795,' 
receiving  priest's  orders  at  St.  Matthew's  Church,  Pl,\-inouth,  October 
21,  in  the  same  3'ear. 

The  communication  of  the  priestly  office  to  ^Ir.  Griswold,  and  the 
consecration  of  the  Church  in  which  the  ordination  took  place,  were  the 
last  official  acts  of  the  first  Bishop  of  Connecticut,  as  recorded  in  his 
register,  which  bears,   be- 
sides, only  the  attestation,  ^ 

early  admission  to  priest's 

orders  by  one  so  careful  in  conferring  tiiis  office  and  administration  is  a 
proof  of  the  regard  entertained  both  by  the  bishop  himself  and  the  clergy, 
who  urged  this  step,  for  the  faithful  minister  of  Litchfield  county.  The 
event  proved  that  the  good  degree  so  early  purchased  was  wisely  con- 
feiTcd.  Among  the  picturesque  hills  and  vales  of  Xorth-wcstern  Con- 
necticut he  lived  and  labored  faithfully,  covenanting  with  his  people  to 
serve  them  "  so  long  as  it  should  please  God  to  enable  him  "  to  perform 
"the  duties  and  offices  of  a  clergyman  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  Connecticut  according  to  the  usages,  rules,  and  discipline  of 
said  Church,''"  and  stipulating  merely  for  "  liberty  to  attend  conven- 
tions and  convocations  of  the  clergy,  and  to  obey  the  directions  of  his 
Diocesan."     He  had  no  thousjht  of  change  till  the  embarrassment 

1  Dr.  Stone,  in  his  "  Jfemoir  of  the  Life  of  Re^'sti-v  of  Ordinations  hy  Bishops  Seabury  and 

the  Rt.  Kev.  Alexander  Viets  Griswold,  D.D.,"  Jams,"  8vo  [1882] ,  p.  10. 

gives  these  dates  differently,  but  the  official  rejr-  '  Vide  Conti-act  or  Indenture  entered  on  the 

ister  of  Bp.  Seahui-y  records  the  dates  and  other  records  of  St.  Mark's  Church,   Ilarwinton,  as 

particulars  of  time  and  place  as  \vc  have  pivcn  piven  by  Dr.  Stone  in  his  "Memoir  of  the  Life  of 

them  in  the  text.     Vide  "A  Hcprint  in  fuU  of  the  Bishop  Griswold,"  pp.  92,  93. 
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growiuG:  out  of  the  loss  of  a  portion  of  his  patcrual  estate,  and  the 
impossibility  of  supporting  his  family  on  the  meagre  stipend  of  three 
hundred  dollars,  which  was  all  that  he  received  from  his  Litchfield 
parishes,  led  him,  after  repeated  refusals,  to  listen  to  the  invitation  to 
remove  to  St.  T'.Iichaers,  P.ristol,  IJhode  Island,  Avherc  more  ample 
means  and  greater  opportunities  for  study  and  mental  improvement 
aAvaitcd  him.  The  summons  to  his  new  field  of  labor  found  the 
country  parson  at  his  plough,  M'ith  "broad-brimmed  hat  and  patched 
short-clothes,  coarse  stocldngs,  and  heavy  shoes."  But  the  farmer's 
garl)  was  soon  exchanged  for  the  clerical  attire,  in  which  he  was 
"ccjuall}'  at  home,  and  to  each  an  equal  ornament,"  and  the  tall,  erect, 
and  dignified  man  of  God  stood  forth  a  leader  in  Israel.  Ere  the 
summer  of  1804  had  come  the  new  rector  of  St.  Michael's  and  his 
family  Avere  happily  settled  in  their  new  home. 

Here  he  lived  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  ccntuiy.  He  left  the 
care  of  three  parishes,  with  upwards  of  two  hundred  communicants, 
most  of  whom  he  had  admitted  to  the  table  of  the  Lord.  His  Bris- 
tol parish  had  but  twenty-five  families  and  a  score  of  communicants, 
and,  tliough  endowed,  could  not  aflbrd  its  rector  a  livelihood  without 
his  adding  to  his  duties  the  instruction  of  youth.  But  under  the 
earnest  and  successful  ministrations  of  JSIr.  Griswold  tiie  church  was 
.soon  found  too  small  for  its  congregation,  and  during  his  long  pastor- 
ate enjoyed  uninterrupted  and  unexampled  prosperity. 

Five  years  after  his  removal  to  Bristol,  and  about  fifteen  years 
after  his  admission  to  orders,  JNIr.  Griswold  was  invited  to  the  rector- 
ship of  St.  jNIichael's,  Litchfield.  He  had  l)ecn  brought  to  the  verge 
of  the  grave  l)y  illness  occasioned  by  overwork,  the  cure  of  souls  and 
the  care  of  a  school  weighing  down  his  strong  frame  and  enfeebling 
a  constitution  of  unusual  natural  vigor.  He  had  seen  the  inroad  of 
disease  and  death  in  his  family,  and  his  heart  turned  with  a  natural 
yearning  for  the  home  of  his  earlier  years  on  the  wild,  l)ut  picturesque, 
hills  of  Litchfield  county.  "In  the  providence  of  God,"  to  quote  from 
his  autobiograjihy,  "  I  was  diverted  from  my  purpose  by  an  occur- 
rence, to  me  totally  unexpected."  This  was  his  election  to  the  epis- 
copate. 

The  call  to  this  high  office  and  administration  was  from  the 
"  Eastern  diocese,"  formed  by  the  union  of  the  churches  in  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  then  including  the  district  of  Maine,  and  in  Rhode  Island, 
New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont.  The  organization  of  this  Eastern 
diocese  was  perfected  l\y  a  Convention  which  assembled  in  the  city  of 
Boston,  on  the  2yth  of  May,  1810,  and  Mr.  Griswold  was  elected 
bishop  on  the  31st  of  that  month.  His  consecration,  which  occurred 
at  the  same  time  with  that  of  Bishop  Ilobart,  took  place  one  year  from 
the  as,scml)ling  of  the  Convention,  on  the  29th  of  May,  1811,  a  few 
weeks  after  his  entrance  on  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

The  diocese,  to  the  oversight  of  which  ilr.  Griswold  was  called, 
was  comjjosed  of  the  four  confederated  churches  we  have  already 
named,  and  the  organization  was  agreed  upon  in  view  of  the  indi- 
vidual inability  of  cither  of  these  churches  to  support  a  bishop  of  its 
own.     In  the  four  States  thus  united  there  were  in  all  but  twenty-two 
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piirishos  iiiid  sixteen  officiating  clci-gyinou.  Of  tlio  parishes  several 
had  only  a  name  to  live,  hut  were  dead.  Others  were  Init  feeliU;,  and 
liio  little  strength  and  aliility  there  was  in  the  federated  churches  wsiis 
comprised  in  a  few  old  and  wealthy  congregations,  such  as  Trinity, 
Boston ;  St.  John's,  Providence ;  and  Trinity,  Newport.  For  ci"-ht 
years  there  had  been  the  entire  iacl<  of  episcopal  service.  These  years 
had  been  years  of  decay  and  spiritual  death.  In  Massachusetts,  where, 
before  the  Eevolution,  the  Church  had  become  comparatively  strong, 
the  loss  of  the  King's  chapel,  consequent  upon  the  removal  of  tJie 
great  body  of  the  parishioners  to  the  Provinces,  and  the  defection  of 
the  few  who  re- 
mained, had  been  T^^X^3^55^'— ^i-'-^S^Si^. '  -^^ — _^,  ^f 
seriously  felt ;  and,        v^^fSvL3p,i!ii^^^y\;;:-':':r'vf'^  -  --      -,--.-   1^, 

although  the  singu- 
lar  prudence  and 
hearty  jiatriotism  of 
Parker,  at  Trinity, 
had  been  the  means 
of  preserving  the 
Church  from  ex- 
tinction during  the 
war,  still  there  was 
at  its  close,  and  in 
its  gradual  revival, 
a  marked  falling 
off  in  numbers,  in- 
fluence, and  wealth 
araons;  the  adher- 
ents  of  the  Church, 
while  the  incoming 
tide  of  Unitarian- 
ism  threatened  to 
,  ingulf  all  other 
fomis  of  belief. 
In  fact,  but  for  the 
Church,  its  tempo- 
rary triumph  would 
iiave  been  com- 
plete. The  creeds  and  prayers  kept  alive  the  Catholic  faith  when  all 
besides  seemed  lost. 

The  first  Bishop  of  Connecticut  was  virtually  the  bishop  of  the 
Xew  Enuland  churches.  From  the  moment  of  his  return  from  Scot- 
land, in\"ested  with  the  apostolic  character,  Parker,  who  had  been  kept 
informed  of  the  circumstances  of  his  election,  and  his  subsequent  eiforls 
for  the  eonsunmiatiou  of  his  mission  abroad,  hastened  to  Middletown 
to  greet  him  on  his  formal  reception  by  the  clergy  of  Connecticut,  and 
subsequently  welcomed  him  to  Boston  again  and  again.  It  was,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  through  the  persevering  etlbrts  of  the  Hector  of 
Trinity,  Boston,  that  the  measures  were  inaugurated  which  united  the 
churches  of  the  Noi-thern  with  those  of  the  Middle  and   Southern 
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States.  \\'liuii  tluse  ctlbrts  for  uuion  hud  biought  al)uiit  the  desired 
result,  tlic  consecrution  of  Dr.  Bass  was  not  pressed,  and  it  was  not 
till  17it7  that  he  reeeivcd  the  episcopate.  To  the  care  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts churches  was  added  tiie  oversight  of  those  in  Rhode  Island, 
and  just  before  his  death  those  in  New  Ihunpshire, — the  signature 
of  "Edward,  Bj).  Mass.  and  llho.  Is.,"  to  ofhcial  documents,  being 
still  extant.  On  his  death,  which  occurred  in  September,  1803, 
the  diocese  made  choice  of  the  Kev.  Dr.  Parker  as  his  successor. 
Consecrated  in  September,  1804,  his  death  occurred  during  the 
following  December,  before  he  had  performed  a  single  episcopal 
act.  Between  the  death  of  Bishop  Bass  and  the  choice  of  Bishop 
Parker  it  is  said  that  eflbrts  were  made  to  induce  a  distinguished 
lawyer,  the  Hon.  Dudley  Atkins  Tyng,  of  Newburyport,  to  take 
the  orders  of  deacon  and  jiriest,  that  with  as  little  delay  as  possi- 
ble he  might  be  raised  from  the  liench  to  the  episcopate,  in  the 
place  of  the  venerable  Dr.  Bass,  whose  life-long  friend  he  was.  It  had 
been  the  purpose  of  Judge  Tyng,  in  early  life,  to  enter  the  ministry 
of  the  Church  ;  but  at  the  time  of  his  graduation  from  Harvard,  in 
1781,  the  state  of  affairs  was  such  that  there  seemed  little  prospect  of 
his  attaining  tlie  oliject  of  his  desire,  and  he  turned  his  attention 
towards  the  profession  in  which  he  rapidly  rose  to  eminence.  In  this 
effort  to  secure  a  head  for  the  Church,  the  Rev.  Theodore  Dehon,  at 
(hat  time  Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Newport,  was  prominent,  acting  in 
the  name  and  at  the  request  of  the  leading  clergy  in  IMassachusetts 
and  Rhode  Island.  Judge  Tyng  shrank  from  the  honor  and  resjionsi- 
bility  thus  thrust  upon  him,  and  finally  declined  the  post.  Dr.  Parker, 
who  had  again  and  again  declined  the  olfer  of  the  episcopate,  was 
elected.  Reluctantly,  after  some  months  of  indecision,  he  accepted  the 
office,  was  consecrated,  and  died.  Amidst  the  depi'cssion  and  dis- 
couragements that  attended  these  successive  disappointments  matters 
so  shaped  themselves  as  to  bring  about  the  organization  of  the  Eastern 
diocese. 

In  Rhode  Island,  which  had  formally  received  Bishop  Seabury  as 
its  diocesan,  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  fill    the  ])lace  made  vacant 

by    his    death  unti 


1806,  when,  in 
accordance  with  a 
vote    of   the    Con- 


-^^^^y^^  V  e  n  t  i  o  n  ,    B  i  s  h  o  ]i 

Benjamin  Moore 
was  invited  by  a 
committee,  con- 
sisting of  the  Rev. 
Messrs .  G  r  i  s  w  o  1  d 
and  Dehon,  to  take 
the  churches  of  the  State  under  his  episcopal  charge ;  but  with  his 
refusal  to  imdertake  the  onerous  work  the  independent  efforts  of 
the  Rhode  Island  Church  to  suppl}^  itself  with  the  episcojiate  ceased 
for  many  years.  In  New^  Hampshire  there  was  the  same  lack  of  ability 
to  support  a  bishop  that  pre\ented  independent  action  elsewhere  among 
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the  New  England  tluiirhes  other  than  in  Connecticut.  The  few  parishes 
there  had  informally  received  the  lirst  Hishop  of  Connecticut  as  their 
bishop,  and  his  ordination  at  St .  .John's  Churcli,  Portsmouth,  New  I  lamp- 
shire,  on  St.  Peter's  day,  June  2!',  ITUl,  of  the  Kev.  Robert  Fowle,  a 
native  of  Newbur3port,  Mass. ,  and  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College,  to  the 
priesthood,  had  provoked  one  of  (lie  latest  of  tlie  controversies  wliich 
had  marked  the  earlier  years  of  the  century.  Bishoi)  Bass  was  formally 
chosen  to  the  episcopate  of  the  Church  in  this  State  ;  but  on  his  deatii, 
which  occurred  a  few  weeks  sulisetpient  to  this  action,  no  step  was 
taken  to  elect  a  successor,  though  on  Dr.  Parker's  consecration  one  was 
raised  to  the  episco])atc  who  was  a  native  of  the  Slate,  and  would,  had 
his  valuable  life  been  spared,  have  been  welcomed  as  its  spiritual 
head. 

In  Vermont  the  Church,  though  not  yet  admitted  into  union  with 
the  General  Convention,  had  taken  measures  looking  towards  organiza- 
tion and  the  consecration  of  a  bishop.  The  grants  of  land  for  glebes, 
and  to  the  venerable  society,  which  had  been  made  l)y  liie  Governor 
of  New  Hampshire,  to  whose  jiu'isdiction  Vermont  was  supposed  to 
belong,  had  attracted  a  number  of  church  settlers  from  Connecticut 
and  elsewhere,  and  gave  promise  that  in  the  lapse  of  years  the  Church 
would  be  largely  endowed,  and  its  clergy  supported  without  tithes  or 
otferings.  But  the  war  destroyed  these  hopes,  and  at  ils  close  not  a 
clergyman  resided  within  the  limits  of  the  State,  and  the  few  church- 
men were  well-nigh  in  despair  at  the  prospect  of  their  Church's 
extinction.  In  1781  a  clergyman  was  settled  in  Arlington,  and  two 
years  later  another  in  Manchester.  One  of  these  two  soon  displa3ed 
his  unworthiness  for  the  sacred  calling,  and  the  other  coidd  not,  even 
if  disposed,  attend  to  his  parish  and  the  whole  State  l)esides.  There 
was  need  of  some  one  with  the  spirit  of  the  Master  to  go  from  town 
to  town,  and  from  hamlet  to  hamlet,  ministering  the  word  and  sacra- 
ments, in  "journcyings  oft,"  to  those  perishing  for  lack  of  the  Bread  of 
Life.  One  was  found  to  undertake  this  work.  Among  the  immigrants 
from  Connecticut,  about  the  beginning  of  the  revolutionar}'  war,  were 
two  brothers, — the  elder,  Thomas  ;  the  younger,  Bethuel,  Chittenden, — 
men  of  great  natural  aljility,  and  well  titted  to  become  pioneers  in  a 
new  State.  The  elder  became  the  first  governor  of  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont. Bethuel,  ten  years  younger  than  his  Ijrother,  was  a  settler  at 
Tinmouth,  in  liutland  county,  and  in  the  lack  of  clerical  ministrations 
was  accustomed  to  read  the  Church's  prayers  and  sermons  to  his 
family  and  neighbors.  As  a  man  of  unsullied  probity  and  a  devoted 
Christian,  his  ministrations  attracted  attention,  and  i)ossibl3'  directed 
his  own  mind  to  the  obligation  resting  on  him  as  a  Christian  and  a 
churchman  to  "seek  for  Christ's  sheep  that  were  dispersed  abroa<l." 
and  to  gather  them  into  the  fold  of  the  Good  Shepherd.  It  was  doubt- 
less at  a  personal,  and  certainly  at  a  pecuniary,  sacrifice,  that  this 
devout  and  devoted  layman,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  with 
the  recommendation  of  "  the  Churcli  ^\'ardens  of  Tinmouth  ami  Cas- 
tleton,"  presented  himself  to  Bishop  Scal)ury,  in  Stamford,  Conn.,  and 
was  ordained  to  the  diaconate  on  Friday,  June  1,  1787,  in  old  St. 
John's  Church.     After  three  years  he  removed  to  Shelburne,  in  Chit- 
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tendon  county,  where  he  resided  on  his  own  farm  to  the  end  of  his 
life,  i)ursiiiug  the  work  of  an  itinerant  evangelist,  ministering  wherever 
there  were  church  people  to  be  reached  all  along  the  eastern  and 
western  sides  of  the  Green  Mouutahis.  The  venerable  Philander 
Chase  records  in  his  "  Reminiscences  "  ^  that  it  was  at  Concord,  N.II., 
"  at  the  hands  of  this  pious  ambassador  of  Christ,  that  he  received  for 
the  first  time  the  blessed  sacrament  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ." 
In  17i)U  the  Convention  of  the  Church  in  Vermont  was  organized,  by 
two  clergymen  and  eighteen  laymen,  and  legislated  for  the  protection 
of  churcli  rights  and  property  year  by  year,  although  the  excellent 
and  self-sacrificing  Chittenden  did  not  attend  its  sessions  until  1793. 
At  this  Convention  Dr.  Edward  Bass,  of  Newburyport,  was  elected 
to  the  episcopate  of  the  Church  in  Vermont.  This  election  was 
accepted  conditionally,  but  before  measures  could  be  taken  to  carry 
into  effect  the  action  of  the  Convention  a  special  Convention  was 
held  at  Manchester,  in  February,  1794,  composed  of  but  nine  out 
of  twentj-four  parishes,  at  which,  on  the  nomination  of  Col.  John 
A.  Graham,  of  Rutland,  the  celebrated  refugee,  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Peteis,  LL.D.,  was  elected,  probably  by  a  bare  ma-jority  of  those 

present.     This  action  of  the  Conven- 
W  .^    y  tion  Avas  opposed  by  Mr.  Chittenden, 

n/c^/^-t  ^^  tyiccy^^fj .  both  in  open  session  and  subse- 
quently in  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  bishop-elect.  The  grounds  of  this  opposition  were,  the  fact 
that  Dr.  Bass  had  not  declined  the  election  of  the  previous  Con- 
vention ;  the  small  attendance  on  the  Manchester  Convention ;  the 
pronounced  toryism  of  Dr.  Peters  ; 

and  the  further  fact  that  Dr.  Bass       Xy'  y  ^i,  , 

could  serve  the  Church  in  Vermont    J^^^^^^^^^^^t^oC  ;^^Ke-5!.^;%->^ 
free  of  expense  by  his  continued 

residence  at  Newburyport  till  the  church  land  should  yield  a  sufficient 
income  for  his  support.  There  is  evidence  that  the  Rev.  John 
Cosens  Ogden  was  not  pleased  with  Dr.  Peters'  election.  The  only 
other  clergymen  present  were  the  Rev.  James  Nichols,  of  Sandgate, 
and  the  Rev.  Daniel  Barber,  of  Manchester.  The  one  was  a  man  of 
evil  life,  and  the  other  subsequently  abandoned  the  Church  and  entered 
the  Romish  priesthood.  Happily  the  consecration  of  this  erratic 
clergyman  was  prevented,  the  application  of  the  Church  in  Vermont 
to  the  Archbishoj)  of  Canterbury,  and  a  subsequent  one  to  the  Ameri- 
can prelates,  having  been  in  each  case  refused. 

On  St.  Peter's  day,  1794,  Mr.  Chittenden  received  priest's  or- 
ders from  Bishop  Seabury,  in  St.  James's  Church,  New  London. - 
From  this  time  he  became  a  prominent  man  in  the  councils  of  the 
Church  in  Vermont,  the  Convention  from  1790  to  1808,  inclusive, 
electing  him  as  its  president.  He  was  a  raeml)er  of  tiie  standing 
committee  from  1794  to  the  time  of  his  death,  and  filled  other  impor- 
tant offices  and  trusts  in  the  service  of  the  Church.  This  good  old 
man,  the  first  clergyman  ordained  for  Vonnonl,  after  doing  the  \v()rk 

■  Vol.  I.,  p.  IS. 
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of  iiu  evaugclist  for  twenty-two  years,  died  at  Sliell)uriie,  Novem- 
ber 8,  180y,  while  engaged  in  divine  service.  In  1.S05  tlie  Ver- 
mont Convention  requested  IJisIiop  Bciijaiuin  Moore,  of  New  York,  to 
take  the  Church  in  the  State  under  his  episcopal  care.  This  step 
was  taken  with  a  view  of  aiding  the  Vermont  churchmen  in  their 
eflbrt  to  secure  possession  of  the  church  lands,  which  had  been  given 
to  the  venerable  society.  Bishop  Moore  consented  to  comply  with  the 
request  of  the  Convention,  with  the  express  understanding  that  he 
should  not  be  expected  to  visit  the  State.  In  this  situation,  so  far  as 
episcopal  supervision  was  concerned,  the  Church  continued  until  1819, 
when  the  Convention  acceded  to  the  proposed  plan  of  federation,  and 
Vermont,  while  retainiug  its  Diocesan  Convention  and  its  representa- 
tion in  General  Conveution,  became  part  of  the  Eastern  diocese. 

There  had  l)een  created  by  special  legislation  of  the  General  Con- 
vention of  1801,  while  these  events  were  transpiring,  a  quasi  diocese, 
composed  of  the  churches  in  Western  New  Ilampshu-e  and  Eastern 
Vermont,  associated  with  a  view  to  the  preservation  of  the  Church's 
interest  in  the  lands  l.ying  on  each  side  of  the  Connecticut  river.  The 
leading  spirit  in  this  scheme  was  the  Rev.  Daniel  Barber,  who  after- 
wards entered  the  Eoman  communion.  This  anomalous  and  ill-ad- 
vised organization  comprised  but  four,  or  at  the  most  five,  parishes,  so 
far  as  is  known  with  any  certainty.  These  were  Claremont,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Rockingham,  "Weathersfield,  "Westminster,  and  possi- 
l)ly  Hartland,  Vermont.  It  was  never  represented  in  Convention.  It 
never  appears  to  have  sought  cither  the  presence,  or  to  put  itself  under 
the  jurisdiction,  of  any  bishop  of  the  Church.  In  1808,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  remonstrance  from  the  New  Hampshire  Convention,_the 
General  Convention  rescinded  its  action  authorizing  the  creation  of  the 
Connecticut  Valley  Association,  and  it  was  finally  In-oken  up  in  time 
to  prevent  its  becoming  an  obstacle  to  the  confederation  of  the  Eastern 
diocese. 

A  year  intervened  between  the  election  and  consecration  of  the 
l)ishop  of  the  Eastern  diocese.  Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the 
failure  of  the  attempt  to  consecrate  Mr.  Griswold  and  Dr.  Hol)art  at 
the  General  Convention  held  in  New  Haven,  in  May,  1811.  The  l)usi- 
ness  was  happily  accomplished  in  Old  Trinity,  New  York,  on  the  :.'l)th 
of  May .  The  accidental  omission, at  the  laying  on  of  hands,  of  the  words 
"In  the  Name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost," 
was  made  the  occasion  by  the  enemies  of  Dr.  Hobart  of  an  attempt  to 
invalidate  the  consecration.  This  factious  opposition  to  Dr.  Ilobart, 
which,  strangely  enough,  was  never  displayed  toward  Mr.  Griswold,  m 
whose  case  the  same  defect  existed,  soon  fell  to  the  ground.  It  was 
the  pitiful  exhibition  of  a  personal  dislike  as  unwarranted  in  its  incep- 
tion as  it  was  indefensible  in  its  attempt  at  criticism.  Another  cir- 
cumst;ince  attending  this  consecration  is  thus  alluded  to  hy  Bishop 
Griswold  in  his  autobiography.  "  This  consecration  was  at  New  Yin-k 
in  1811.  .  .  .  The  Rev.  Dr.  Hobart  was  ordained  at  the  same 
time.  Though  he  was  several  years  younger  than  myself,  was  elected 
nearly  a  year  after  my  election,  and  was  chosen  to  l)e  but  an  assistant 
bishop,  still  he  was  registered  as  my  senior,  and  uiiifornil}-  ha<l  the 
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in-eoedencc.  Tlie  jnirposo  of  lliis  partiality  was  tliat  lie,  ratliur  than 
I,  slioulil.  ill  the  iiroliablc  foiir.si'  of  t'vciits,  he  the  ijrcsidiiig  l)ishop. 
I  would  to  God  it  nii<;lit  .-^o  liavo  hceu.  'Plirougli  all  my  life  1  have 
di'Iighted  most  in  retirement.  To  ajjpear  in  any  pnhlic  or  eonspicii- 
ons  station  ha.s  ever  been  unpleasant  :  and,  as  far  as  (Uity  would  ad- 
mit, I  liave  avoidetl  it.  It  was  with  great  reluctance  that  I  afterwards 
consented  to  preside  in  the  House  of  Bishops.  It  was  much  more 
painfid  to  nw  from  my  knowing  that  such  measures  had  l)een  taken 

to  prevent  it."  '     It 
is   but   just    in    this 
connection    to    state 
that    Bishop  White 
assigned     another 
reason  for  this  pref- 
erence of  Dr.  Hobart 
over  Mr.   (iriswold. 
It  was  the  seniority 
of  the    former  over 
the  latter  in  academ- 
ic  degrees,  the  As- 
sistant Bishopof  New- 
York  being  a  doctor 
in  divinity.  This  was 
tiie  English  rule  of 
I  irecedence  in  t'onfer- 
ring  orders,  and  had 
been  ol)served  in  the 
case  of  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  first  Amer- 
iiau  liishops  at  Lam- 
l)cth.   Bishop  White 
himself  having  I)een 
c  o  n  secrated    before 
Bishop  Provoost,  as 
the  senior  doctoi'  in 
rpi  .  divinity. 

This    observance  of   English    precedent  was   sul)se"qnently  aban- 
doned, and  the  priority  of  election  to  the  office  of  a  bishop  substituted' 
ni  its  stead. 

Bishoj)  Griswold  entered  ui)on  his  work  with  a  zeal  and  fervor 
that  abated  nothing  to  the  very  close  of  life.  He  was  in  the  full 
maturity  of  his  powers.  His  appearance  was  at  once  dignified  and  im- 
pressne.  His  voice,  though  never  strong,  was  clear  and  musical.  In 
Ins  presence  there  was  felt  the  restraining  and  softeniui--  influence  of 
the  man  of  God.  His  conversation  was  in  heaven.  His  work  was  to 
the  last  an  arduous  one.  It  was  his  task  to  revive  the  embers  on 
altars  where  tiie  spiritual  fires  had  well-niuh  died  out.  He  was  called 
ui)oii  to  harmonize  tiie  discordant  elements  of  church  life  and  church 

■  Stone's  "  MeinoM-  of  the  Life  of  Bishop  tiriswolil,"  j.],.  105,  KiG. 
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Work,  wliicli,  through  ncirlcct  or  disiiso,  were  "jangled  out  of  tune."  It 
wiis  his  duty  to  administer  discipline  wiiich  had  been  too  long  delayed, 
and  to  I'edress  evils  already  chronic  iu  their  hold  n|)ou  the  Church. 

The  very  beginning  of  his  episcopate  was  attended  hy  special 
tokens  of  the  divine  blessing.  In  the  bishop's  autobiography  he  thus 
records  the  i)rogress  and  results  of  a  marked  awakening  to  spiritual 
life  on  the  part  of  pastor  and  people  at  Bristol :  — 

111  the  year  1812  there  was  at  Bristol  an  awakened  attention  to  the  subject  of 
religion,  which  wag  very  wonderful,  ami  the  like  of  which  I  Iiad  never  before  wit- 
nessed. It  commenced  among  the  raembeis  of  my  pari:^li,  wlien  no  such  thing  was 
looked  for,  nov  indeed  thouglit  of.  No  uniisii:il  eftbrt-s  had  been  made  with  any 
view  to  such  an  excitement.  j\lj-  administering  (Confirmation  in  the  parish  a  few 
mouths  previously  had  not  improbably  some  etteet.  My  recent  ordination  to  tlio 
Episco|)ate  was  the  means  of  awakening  my  own  mind  to  more  serious  tlioughts  of 
duty  as  a  minister  of  Christ ;  and  in  consequence  I  had,  no  doubt,  with  more  earnest 
zeal  preached  "Jesus  Christ  and  Him  Crucified."  'the  change  wliich  I  first  noticed 
was  the  appearance  of  increased  seriousness  in  the  congregation;  especially  on 
leaving  tlie  Chm-ch  after  service.  There  was  little  or  no  laughing,  or  merry  saluta- 
tion among  the  people ;  neither  talking  of  worldly  things.  Af  tir  tlie  benediction, 
and  a  minute  of  private  prayer,  they  retired  silent  and  thouirhtful.  Some  soon 
began  to  express  a  religious  concern  respecting  their  spiritual  sUite,  and  were 
anxious  to  know  "  wh.at  they  should  do  to  be  saved." 

In  consequence  of  this  awakened  and  inc'reasing  inquiry,  I  began  to  meet 
with  them  one  or  two  evenings  in  the  week,  not  only  that  we  might  unite  in  pray- 
ing that  tliey  might  he  led  into  the  way  of  truth,  and  enjoy  the  comforts  of  liope, 
and  of  peace  iu  believing,  but  tliat  I  miglit  save  time  to  myself  and  them,  by  con- 
versing at  the  same  time  with  a  number  who  were  in  the  same  state  of  mind.  I 
soon  found  that  the  number  of  such  inquirers  had  increased  to  about  thirty;  and 
in  a  very  short  time  the  awakening  was  general  through  the  Town,  and  very 
wonderful. 

Veiy  much  to  my  regret,  the  number  of  communicants  had  hitlierto  been 
small,  but  about  forty ;  and  yet,  notwitlistanding  the  very  zealous  efforts  of  those 
of  other  denominations  to  draw  the  converts  to  their  respective  communions,  a  large 
number  of  adults  (foi-tj'-fom-)  were  Ixiptized,  and  a  hundred  were  added  to  mj- 
communion,  of  whom  nmre  than  half  had  before  been  accustomed  to  attend  worship 
in  other  places,  or  in  no  place.  These  converts  were  not  encouraged  in  ranting,  or 
in  any  enthusiastic  raptures ;  nor  did  they  incline  to  any  exti'avagance  ;  but  gladly 
hearkened  to  the  "  words  of  truth  and  soberness ; "  and  very  few  of  them  afterwards 
"  tiu-ned  from  the  holy  Commandment  delivered  imto  them." 

The  influence  of  this  remarkable  awakening  of  spiritual  life  in  St. 
Michael's,  Bristol,  during  the  summer  of  1812,  was  lasting,  and  its 
beneficial  results  were  seen  in  crowding  the  church,  already  once 
enlarged  under  the  faithful  and  warm-hearted  ministration  of  their 
rector  and  bi.shop.  The  increase  iu  numbers,  and  the  evident  deep- 
ening of  spirituality  on  the  part  of  the  communicants  of  the  parish, 
gave  abundant  proof  that  the  work  was  of  God. 

In  his  first  address  to  the  Convention  of  the  Eastern  diocese,  which 
met  at  Providence,  R.I.,  on  the  30tb  of  September,  1812,  the  bishop 
reported  that  upwards  of  twelve  hundred  had  been  confirmed,  and  that 
the  churches  of  the  diocese,  most  of  which  had  been  visited  once,  iuid 
some  a  second  time,  were  "  increasing  in  numl^ers,  piety,  and  tittention 
to  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  Church."  This  was  the  simple 
story  of  his  episcopate.  The  work  he  began  as  a  bishop  in  1811,  in 
watching  over  a  few  scattered  parishes,  feeble  and  "ready  to  die," 
hardly  more  than  a  score  in  number,  he  lived  to  .see  multiplied  nearly 
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five-fold,  distributed  into  five  fully  organized  dioceses,  and  al)lc  to 
support,  ill  place  of  the  gentle,  patient,  apostolic  man,  who  had  been 
read}'  to  "  spend  and  be  spent"  for  his  flocli,  four  bishops  to  minister 
to  the  Church  of  God. 

The  zeal  and  devotion  of  the  good  bishop  were  not  confined  to  the 
people  to  whom  he  sustained  the  relations  of  a  rector,  or  to  the  dio- 
cese, which,  in  its  extent  of  territory  and  spiritual  need,  might  well 
have  claimed  his  every  thought  and  care.  To  one  who  in  his  life  and 
labors  showed  so  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  great  missionary,  the 
"field  was  the  world,"  and  the  earnest  advocacy  of  the  cause  of 
church  extension,  at  home  and  abroad,  advocated  by  him  in  his  charge 
of  1814,  and  in  the  pastoral  letter  sent  out  at  the  same  time,  was 
certainly  among  the  chief  means  of  awakening  the  American  Church 
to  its  duty  with  reference  to  missionary  efibrts,  and  securing  that  in- 
terest which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  our  missionary  organization. 
The  first  foreign  missionary  ever  sent  from  our  Church  was  nominated 
and  recommended  ))y  Bishop  Griswold,'  and  throughout  liis  life  lie 
displaj'cd  the  deepest  interest  in  all  that  pertained  to  the  work  of 
evangelizing  the  world  by  bearing  the  Gospel  in  the  Church  to 
the  nations. 

After  the  death  of  Bishop  Jarvis,  of  Connecticut,  Bishop  Gris- 
wold  was  invited  to  perform  episcopal  duty  in  the  vacant  diocese  ;  but 
after  visiting  several  parishes  and  admitting  two  candidates  to  the 
diaconate,  the  Church  in  Connecticut  formally  placed  itself  under  the 
episcopal  care  of  the  Bishop  of  New  York,  and  thus  spared  the  over- 
worked Bishop  of  the  Eastern  diocese  from  further  labor.  The  work 
was  everywhere  growing.  To  a  faitliful  priest  in  Massachusetts  the 
bishop  writes,  in  1817,  "Never  perhaps,  since  the  Apostles'  days,  has 
any  body  of  clergy  had  more  pressing  calls  for  unusual  exertions  and 
labors,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  than  we  in  this  diocese.  The 
harvest  truly  is  great,  and  the  laborers  few."-  The  multiplication  of 
copies  of  the  Prayer-book  "second  only  to  the  Bilde  in  its  utility,"  as  he 
says,  occupied  his  anxious  thoughts.  "  Next  after  the  word  and  minister 
of  God,"  he  tells  his  Convention,  "this  is  the  best  gift  which  you  can 
send."  The  lack  of  ministrations  in  vacant  parishes  called  forth  his 
earnest  sympathy  and  personal  eflbrt  to  supply  the  want,  and  earnestly 
did  he  urge  parishes  that  were  supplied  to  deny  themselves  of  their 
own  services,  that  their  clergy  might  minister  to  those  who  had  "no 
preaching,  no  divine  service,  no  sacraments."  Urging  on  the  clergy 
and  laity  the  duty  of  missionary  gifts  for  church  extension,  he  re- 
minds the  former  that  "  many  of  our  people  contribute  to  the  propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel  by  other  sects  who  would  more  gladly  give, 
if,  with  even  less  importunity,  they  were  called  upon  by  the  clergy  of 
our  own  communion."  A  proposition  coming  from  a  clergyman  in 
charge  of  a  decayed  parisli  in  Massachusetts  to  dispose  of  the  church 
to  the  Congregational ists,  he  firmly  opposed.  "If  that  Church,  of  so 
many  years'  standing,  is  to  be  abandoned  and  given  up,"  he  writes  to 
the  rector  at  Marblehead,  ":uul  its  property,  which  has  l)een  piously 
devoted  to  its  sacred  use,  is  to  be  alienated,  it  must  be  done  without 

'  Stone's  Memoii-,  p.  248.  2  Stone's  Memoir,  pp.  252,  253. 
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my  consent.  I  can  never  indorse  or  consent  to  sucli  a  measure." 
His  charjrcs,  addresses,  letters,  all  breathe  the  sinsrlc  idea  of  consecra- 
tion to  his  work,  the  upbuilding  of  the  Church  of  God  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  vast  territory-  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
had  made  him  overseer.  One  of  his  letters  gives  an  extract  from  his 
journal,  detailing  a  scene  often  repeated,  and  bringing  tt)  mind  the 
experience  of  mission-laborers  of  our  day  and  generation.  Here  it  was 
the  chief  missionary,  the  shepherd  and  bishop  of  souls,  who  was  thus 
laboring  amidst  "  God's  first  temples  "  for  the  "  hire  of  souls."  The 
journal  reads  as  follows  :  — 

June  loth  [1821]  In  the  morning  we  proceed  over  a  bad  road,  tlu-oun;h  a  new 
and  interesting  county,  to  Berkshire.  (A  town  in  Vermont  on  the  borders  of 
Canada.)  This  sehool-house  not  being  snlHeient  to  contain  the  conrrregalion  ex- 
pected, preparations  were  made  in  a  beautii'ul  grove  of  joung  maples,  on  a  fine 
I'ising  ground,  and  the  lumber,  collected  near  the  spot  for  buililing  a  new  church, 
furaishcd  abundant  materials  for  the  stage  and  seats.  Thus  was  its  use  anticipated, 
and  an  altar  reared,  wo  may  almost  say,  with  un/iewn  stone.  These  materials  now 
preparing  to  be  fitly  joined  together  in  a  regular  temple,  to  be  dedicated  to  God, 
suargost  the  thought,  that  they  who  sit  upon  thein  are,  wc  may  hoj^e,  materials  in 
preparation, —  even  "lively  stones," — to  be  hereafter  united  in  a  temple  infi- 
nitely more  glorious,  —  "a  buikling  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  lioavens." 
Many  circumstances  conspired  to  heighten  the  interest  of  the  scenery  and  the 
occasion.  At  a  small  distance  in  front,  without  the  grove,  which  was  semicircu- 
lar, was  the  intended  site  of  the  new  ehureh.  IjcIow,  at  the  foot  of  a  gentle  de- 
scent, the  road  leads  along  the  grove,  and  beyond  it,  for  a  long  distance  on  either 
hand,  the  river  Jlissisque  is  seen  winding  its  beautiful  course  through  an  extended 
vale.  And  still  beyond  are  rising  forests,  and  fields,  and  liills  swelling  into  vaii- 
ous  shapes  and  sizes ;  wliile  mountains,  rearing  tlieir  unequal  and  lolly  summits, 
terminate  the  view.  In  such  a  situation,  surrounded  Ijy  a  numerous  assembly,  col- 
lected from  several  towns  and  many  miles  in  every  direction,  and  like  Cornelius 
and  his  friends  "  waiting  to  hear  all  things,  that  were  eommandcd  us  of  God,"  — 
my  thou2;hts  were  such  as  I  have  not  language  to  express.  IIow  deep  are  the  coun- 
sels of  the  Almighty!  "Why  is  an  instrument,  so  weak  and  unworthy,  sent  on  a 
message  of  such  importance  ?  "  "  Who  shall  satisfy  these  men  with  bread  hero  in 
the  wilderness  ?  "  God's  power  is  made  manifest  in  weakness.  We  sung  the  hymn, 
"Far  from  my  thoughts,  vain  world,  begone."  Prayers  were  read  by  one  of  the 
clernnr.  After  this  second  lesson  seven  3'oun*  persons,  four  men  and  three  women, 
with  the  appearance  of  the  most  sincere  devotion,  presented  themselves  for  bap- 
tism. The  sciTnon  was  heard  with  an  attention  worthy  of  a  better  discourse. 
After  sei-mon  thirty-five  persons  received  confirmation,  and  received  it,  there  was 
no  reason  to  doubt,  with  a  just  and  deep  sense  of  its  nature  and  design.  And  then 
the  Lord's  Supper  was  adniinistered  to  a  respectable  number  of  very  devout  com- 
municants. 

It  was  in  this  blessed  work  of  bringing  the  Church's  services  and 
sacraments  to  the  hungering  multitudes  in  the  wilderness  that  Bishop 
Griswold  took  especial  delight.  The  days  of  old  are  brought  to  mind 
at  the  recital  of  such  experTences.  As  the  Master  who  came  not  to 
be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  gave  to  the  multitudes  iii  the 
wilderness  of  Jiidca  the  words  of  wisdom  and  the  l>read  of  Life,  so 
his  disciple  carried  to  the  most  remote  corners  of  his  see — the  very 
wilds  of  New  England —  the  ministrations  of  the  Church  of  God. 

At  the  organization  of  the  Eastern  diocese,  in  1810,  so  feeble  was 
the  Church  in -the  confederated  States,  and  so  little  prospect  was  there 
of  growth  and  development,  that  the  necessity  which  prompted  the 
union  was  deemed  likclv  to  continue  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to 
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■warrant  the  adoption  of  measures  for  its  peri:)etuation.  In  less  than 
thirty  years,  and  ere  the  death  of  its  first  and  only  bishop,  the  labors, 
inducncc,  example,  and  prayers  of  that  bishop  had  been  blessed  to 
the  increase  of  the  Church  in  each  of  the  States  forming  the  confedera- 
tion, so  that  the  necessity  for  the  organization  had  not  only  been 
removed,  but  its  dissolution  was  absolutely  requisite.  Meanwhile  the 
bishop,  to  whose  wise  and  self-denying  labors  the  Church  in  New  Eng- 
land owed  so  much,  had  become  the  senior  bishop  of  the  American 
Church.  It  was  with  no  little  reluctance,  and  after  repeated  expres- 
sions of  unwillingness,  that  he  finally  consented  to  act  in  this  capacity, 
and  in  1838  to  prepare  the  pastoral  letter ;  which  he  did  a  second  time 
in  1841.  The  latter  pastoral  had  for  its  subject  the  doctrine  of  our 
Church  as  contained  in  the  article  on  justification  by  faith,  in  con- 
nection with  the  article  on  the  necessity  and  place  of  good  Avorks  ;  or, 
in  other  words,  what  we  must  believe,  and  what  we  must  do,  in  order 
to  be  saved.  It  was  received  with  universal  approval.  As  the  pre- 
siding bishop,  Dr.  Griswold  carried  on  an  interesting  correspondence 
with  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  the  churches  of  England,  Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  opening  the  way  for  a  full 
intercommunion  and  intercourse  between  our  own  and  the  other 
bi'anches  of  the  Anglican  communion.  The  beginning  of  the  tractarian 
movement  aroused  his  marked  I'cprobation,  and  brought  out  clearly  his 
consci'valism  and  opposition  to  the  novelties  which  were  then  begin- 
ning to  disturb  the  Church's  peace.  With  universal  esteem  and  ven- 
eration, and  rejoicing  in  the  choice  and  consecration  of  an  assistant  for 
Massachusetts  in  whom  he  had  the  fullest  confidence,  and  for  whom 
he  cherished  the  warmest  regard,  his  last  days  were  days  of  happi- 
ness. He  remitted  no  labor.  "A  Bishop  should  die  preaching" 
was  a  sentiment  he  often  quoted  from  Bishop  Jewell  with  marked 
approval.  His  own  motto,  "  We  will  give  ourselves  continually  to 
prayer  and  the  ministry  of  the  word,"  was  fulfilled  to  the  last. 

"Why  should  I  be  unwilling  to  go  home?"  had  been  his  almost 
reproachful  query  of  his  weeping  household  when,  years  before,  he  had 
been  on  the  verge  of  the  grave.  For  years  he  had  lived  in  readiness 
for  the  destroyer.  As  was  the  case  with  the  bishop  who  set  him  apart 
for  the  ministry,  the  apostolic  Seabury,  he  had  no  wish  to  be  spared 
from  sudden  death  if  it  were  God's  will  that  he  should  by  this  end 
glorify  his  Father  in  heaven.  And  so  death  came  to  him  in  his  ripe 
old  age  without  the  pain  of  a  lingering  dissolution.  On  Wednesday, 
the  15th  of  February,  1843,  the  aged  bishop  gathered  his  household 
about  him  for  family  prayers,  reading  the  words  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle 
to  the  Philippians,  "For  me  to  live  is  Cln-ist,  and  to  die  is  gain,"  and 
after  the  duties  of  the  day  were  done  proceeded  to  pay  a  visit  to  his 
assistant.  Dr.  Eastburn.  It  was  the  last  of  earth.  Falling  on  his 
way,  he  struggled  till  the  door  was  reached,  and  then,  bowing  his  head 
upon  the  threshold,  he  "fell  asleep."  Without  a  sigh  or  groan  he  had 
"gone  home." 
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ILLUSTRATIVE  NOTE. 

THE  sources  of  the  history  of  "  the  Eastern  Diocese  "  are  abundant.  Besides 
the  works  referred  to  in  the  text  or  in  tlie  foot-notes,  each  of  the  present 
dioceses,  formerly  united  under  the  charjje  of  Bishop  Griswold,  lias  published  or 
reprinted  its  early  journals,  while  the  liistory  of  the  Eastern  Diocese  itself  has 
been  prepared  by  the  late  Rev.  C.  R.  Batchelder,  and  one  of  llic  three  volumes 
proposed  published  (Claremont,  N.  II.,  187.J).  It  is  to  be  rojp-etted  that  this  inter- 
esting and  valuable  comjjilation  has  not  received  the  support  it  well  descned,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  it  g-ives,  either  in  full  or  with  judicious  condensation,  the  i)ro- 
ceedings  of  the  conventions  and  the  pastorals  and  addresses  of  the  Bishop,  which, 
as  originally  published,  have  become  of  great  rarity.  Mr.  Datchelder's  work  com- 
prises the  history  of  the  Church  in  New  England,  except  Connecticut,  from  the 
first  settlement  of  the  country  to  1843.  It  contains  tlie  annals  of  all  the  pari.shes 
which  existed  in  New  England,  with  the  above  e.vcejition,  before  the  llcvolution, 
and  memoirs  of  the  priests  who  sei-ved  in  them.  It  gives  an  accomit  of  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Church  after  that  event,  the  fonuation  of  the  Eastern  Diocese,  and  all 
the  addresses  and  pastoi-il  letters  of  Bishop  (iriswold.  It  contains  in  connection 
with  his  addresses,  in  the  form  of  notes,  a  histoiy  of  all  the  parishes  org.iuized 
during  his  episcopate,  and  memoirs  of  most  of  those  ordained  by  him  and  since 
deceased.  Sections  in  different  parts  of  the  work  give  the  history  of  the  missionarj' 
and  charitable  institutions  of  the  Church  and  notices  of  general  interest.  It  also 
contains  carefully  prepared  tables  of  all  the  mi.ssion.arics  of  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  and  those  clergymen  licensed  to  the  plantations  by  the 
Bishop  of  London,  who  came  into  New  England,  and  all  the  ordinations,  confir- 
mations, consecrations,  and  institutions  performed  by  Bishop  Griswold.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  so  valuable  a  book  of  reference  will  yet  be  published  in  full. 


CHAPTER    XI. 

PARTIES    IN    THE    CHURCH. 

THAT  the  period  of  the  Church's  reorganization  and  equipment, 
with  its  manifold  activities  and  its  engrossing  cares  and  respon- 
sibihties,  should  be  succeeded  by  a  time  of  spii-itual  depression 
was  to  be  expected.  There  were  many  causes  tending  to  produce  this 
lack  of  earnestness  and  aggressive  life.  The  spirit  of  the  times  was 
imchristian  and  unchurchly.  The  remembrance  of  wrongs  inflicted  by 
the  mother-land  leading  to  the  protracted  struggle  for  separation  and 
independence  had  given  rise,  now  that  the  war  was  over,  to  a  dislike 
of  all  that  was  English  in  manners,  letters,  politics,  and  belief.  With 
the  grateful  memory  of  the  results  of  French  interposition  in  our  be- 
half, at  the  critical  moment  of  the  M'ar  there  had  grown  up  an  aifecta- 
tion  for  the  laxity  in  belief  and  morals  of  the  Continent.  Even  the 
oldest  American  Church  college,  which  had  l>een  founded  for  the 
defence  of  the  faith,  had  become  a  "hot-bed  of  French  politics  and  irre- 
ligiou."  Christianity,  as  exemplified  in  the  lives  of  worldly,  and  often 
unworthy,  priests,  had  lost  its  hold  upon  the  moral  sense  of  the  com- 
munit}'.  The  preaching  of  the  times,  when  it  rose  above  the  drear- 
iest conmionplacc,  was  largely  ethical,  with  labored  arguments  in 
favor  of  natural  religion,  and  infrequent  and  but  casual  allusions  to 
the  distinctive  doctrines  of  Christianity.  There  was  little  to  awaken 
conviction  of  sin  or  to  quicken  and  direct  the  spiritual  life.  The 
prayers  and  sacraments  pointed  to  Christ,  and  feast  and  fast  brought 
before  the  thoughtless  and  the  inquirer  alike  the  great  truths  and 
teachings  of  the  incarnation  and  the  atonement ;  but  in  too  many  cases, 
nejther  in  word  nor  in  life,  did  the  priest  inform  the  conscience  or  lead 
the  way  to  a  higher  degree  of  spirituality.  It  is  the  testimony  of  one 
of  the  few  clergy  in  Virginia  who  sought  to  withstand  the  tide  of  worldly 
conformity  and  ungodliness,  that  of  those  who  were  called  "church 
people  in  Virginia  generally  none  went  to  the  Holy  Table,  except 
a  few  of  the  more  aged." '  Exceptions  to  this  spiritual  declension  there 
certainly  were.  Though  the  love  of  many  waxed  cold,  there  were  those 
who  walked  with  God ;  and  it  is  in  tracing  the  development  of  a  hap- 
pier state  of  things  that  we  find  the  beginnings  of  a  school  of  thought, 
which,  in  its  woi-kings  in  the  American  Church,  has  produced  men  and 
fostered  measures  of  which  the  Church  of  God  at  large  may  well  be 
proud. 

Our  inheritance  from  the  Church  of  colonial  days  ■was  to  a  great 
extent  a  ministry  having  "  a  form  of  godliness,"  but  too  often  witliout 
the  power  thereof,  and  a  theology  raised  but  a  little  above  the  level  of 
morality  in  its  human  bearings,  and  barely  exceeding  the  teachings  of 

»  Life  of  the  Rev.  Dcvd'cut  Janatt,  p.  102. 
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natural  religiou  iu  its  relations  to  God.  We  eanuot  Imt  helievc  that 
the  clergy  of  the  Church  were  largel}^  at  fault,  when  we  find  the  Church 
growing  weaker  and  weaker,  as  it  did  throughout  tlie  South  on  the 
downfall  of  the  "  establishment  "  in  Viririuia  and  M;u\land,  and  losing 
by  degrees  its  hold  on  the  masses,  who  were  traditionally,  and  often  by 
baptism,  nimibcred  among  its  members.  It  is  a  signiticant  fact  that 
the  opposition  in  Virginia  to  the  "  Proposed  Book"  was  not  occasioned 
by  its  crudities  or  its  uucatholicity,  but  iu  consequence  of  its  rubrical 
requirement  that  the  minister  should  repel  an  evil  liver  from  the  holy 
table,  while  the  unpulilished  correspondence  of  the  excellent  (irilhtli, 
bishop-elect  of  this  State,  with  "White  of  Pennsylvania,  exhibits  a  pitia- 
ble picture  of  indiflerence  to  the  interests  of  religion  and  to  the  perfec- 
tion and  perpetuation  of  the  Church  iu  the  clergy  and  laity  alike. 

It  was  a  striking  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  wide-spread  Erastian- 
ism  and  indifference  that  the  great  body  of  the  clergy  and  churchmen 
of  ^'irgi^ia  were  found  arrayed  in  opposition  to  the  introduction  of 
an  American  episcopate,  when  Apthorp,  Chandler,  and  Scabury,  and 
men  like  them  at  the  North,  were  seeking  to  obtain  this  office  for 
the  completeness  of  the  Church.  In  Soutia  Carolina,  the  Church  had 
united  in  the  confedei'atiou  of  churches  at  the  northward,  in  their 
efforts  for  organization  and  the  introduction  of  the  episcopate,  on  con- 
dition that  no  bishop  should  be  sent  to  the  State  ;  and  when  at  length, 
in  17i)j,  this  opposition  was  overcome,  and  the  liev.  IJobcrt  Smith  was 
consecrated  to  the  bishopric,  it  was  not  till  1813,  nearly  thirty  years 
after  Seabury's  consecration,  that  confirmation  was  administered  in  the 
State. ^  This  neglect  of  the  Church's  requirements  was  not^o  be  won- 
dered at  in  a  State  where  there  was  strong  suspicion  that  the  opposition 
to  the  reception  of  a  bishop  had  been  withdrawn  with  the  purpose  of 
seceding  from  the  general  Church  when  once  the  episcopate  had  been 
secured,  and  where  the  proposal  to  confer  an  "absolute  negative"  on 
the  House  of  Bishops  called  forth  such  "a  virulent  attack  upon  the 
doctrines  and  discipline  of  our  Church,  and  a  libel  against  the  House 

'  That  this  statement  i?  correct  appeal^  fiom  "  '  Et.  liev.  Father  in  God :  —  I  here  present 

a  commuuicution  copied  I'lom  a  number  of  the  you  witli  a  number  of  pei-sons  who  have  been 

"Gospel .Mes3enf;cr"intothe"SoutliernChureh-  reiularly  baptized,  who  have  {riven  me  a  satis- 

man"  for  Febmaiy  11,  1SG9.    This  article  is  as  factory  account  of  their  faith,  their  repentance, 

follows: —  their  (Icsiit!  to  keep  (iod's    holy  will  and  com- 

"  Tbe  first  bishop  of  South  Carolina,  who  mandmcnts,  of  their  firm  resolution  to  persevere 
held  that  position  from  179o  to  ISOl,  never  ad-  iu  the  Christian  profession,  and  their  settled 
ministered  this  apostolic  rite  in  his  diocese.  pereu.-ision  that  confirmation  is  of  standing  use 
Whether  he  regarded  this  Scriptural  ordiuanre  in  the  Church  of  ('hrist.  They  crave  your  bless- 
as  unimportant,  or  whether  his  people  looked  injr  and  the  prayers  of  the  congregation.  They 
upon  confii-mation  as  a  relic  of  superstition,  docs  wish  to  bo  confirmed,  and  to  renew  and  ratify  in 
not  appear.  Probably  both  these  suppositions  their  pei'sons,  and  in  their  ov.-u  names,  llic  solemn 
were  in  a  measure  true.  AVHiatcver  the  reason  vow  and  promise  that  their  godl'athcrs  and  (rod- 
may  have  been,  it  i-i  a  melancholy  reflection  that  mothers  made  for  them  in  their  baptism  —  thus 
one  of  the  '  principles  of  the  doct'rine  of  Christ'  taking  upon  themselves  those  sacred  obligation^, 
had  become  lost  to  the  minds  of  churchmen  in  anil  cxonei-ating  their  suietics  I'lom  their  more 
South  Carolina.  After  the  death  of  Hishop  spcci.-il  engagements.  I  now  most  respectfully 
Smith  eleven  years  elapsed  before  the  ordina-  leave  them  in  your  hands,  and  may  the  blessing 
tion  of  the  second  bishop  of  the  diocese  (Bishop  of  God  rest  upon  them,  upon  you  and  upon  the 
Dehon),  who  fii-st  administered  conlirmatiou  at  whole  Church,  and  may  we  all  find  pnice  and 
Edisto  Island,  on  the  30th  Man-li,  1813.  Tlio  mercy  in  Ilis  sight  heic,  and  perpetual  peace 
Rev.  .Vndrew  Fowler  was  the  missionan'  who  and  felicity  in  Ilis  presence  hercalter,  through 
presented  the  class.  lie  rcgardcil  the  matter  of  the  merits  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  our  only 
so  much  importance  that  he  published  a  minute  Saviour  and  Mediator!'  Amen." 
account  of  this  visitation  of  his  bishop.    ...  "At  this  confirmation  twenty  persons  re- 

"  The  Presbyter's  address  to  the  Bishop  was  ceived  this  Apostolic  rite.    It  was  the  fii^st  time 

as  follows :  —  it  had  ever  been  performed  iu  this  State." 
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of  Bishops,"  that  the  author  of 
this  "very  oftensive  and  cen- 
surable matter,"  a  leading  cler- 
gyman of  the  State  and  intimate 
friend  of  the  bishop,  was  only 
saved  from  ex})ulsion  from  the 
House  of  Deputies  by  an  ample 
and  puljlic  apology,  "accom- 
panied by  a  profusion  of  tears." 
Nor  was  the  dcadness  in 
spiritual  things  confined  to  the 
South.  The  splendid  abilities 
of  AVilliam  Smith  secured  his 
election  to  the  Episcopate  of 
Maryland,  although  he  was 
more  than  suspected  of  doc- 
trinal unsoundness,  and  was 
certainly  open  to  charges  of 
irregularity  in  life.  Bishop 
Madison  was  exemplary  and 
scholarly,  but  possessed  little 
or  no  fervor  of  piety  ;  and,  as 
infidelity  made  strides  towards 
taking  possession  of  the  very 
stronghold  erected  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  faith,  despaired  of 
the  Church,  and  died  hopeless 
of  its  future  growth,  and  doubt- 
ful even  of  its  perpetuation. 
The  patriotic  Provoost,  of  New 
York,  was  chosen  to  his  posi- 
tion on  [jolitical  grounds,  and 
his  theology  was,  as  it  had  been 
from  the  first,  that  of  the  lati- 
tudinarian  school.  His  corre- 
spondence with  White  is  con- 
clusive as  to  the  laxity  of  his 
doctrinal  views  ;  and  his  with- 
drawal from  episcopal  duty, 
and,  if  tradition  is  to  be  be- 
lieved, even  from  attendance 
on  Church  and  sacraments  in 
his  latter  days,  would  confirm 
the  belief  that  his  interest  in 
personal  religion  was  but 
slight.  The  readiness  of  the 
Convention    of    the    churches 


•  This  intercstinft  receipt,  kindly  furnishetl  Rev.  Eaton  Whitiiitr  Maxcr,  D.D.,  rector,  illus- 
from  the  records  of  St.  John's  Church,  Bridtcc-  trates  the  scanty  and  inadequate  provision  made 
port,  Conn.,  by  the  author's  life-long  friend,  the    in  Connecticut  'for  the  support  of  the  episcopate. 
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in  the  Middle  and  Southern  States  to  sacrifice  the  Nicene  Creed, 
as  well  as  the  Atliana.siau  symbol,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
former  solely  at  the  requirement  of  the  Knsli.sh  l)ishoi)s,  revealed  the 
existence,  not  so  much  of  actual  heresy,  as  of  indillerence  to  creeds 
and  confessions  of  faith.  Even  the  episcopate,  for  the  sake  of  which 
so  much  effort  was  made,  was  shorn  of  much  of  its  prestige  and  historic 
powers.  It  was  deemed  essential  by  those  who  framed  our  earliest 
constitution  that  the  indei)endent  and  autonjinous  "Church  in  each 
State,"  composed  often  of  three  or  four  clcrfrymcn  and  the  deputies  of 
half-a-dozen  parishes,  unendowed  and  often  without  the  ability  for  self- 
support,  should  have  the  power  of  trying,  sentencing,  and  removing 
their  episcopal  head,  who  was  at  the  outset  to  have  no  separate  or  in- 
dependent voice  in  the  legislation  of  the  Church.  The  bishop  was  to 
be  hampered  with  the  care  of  a  parish,  and  even  in  Connecticut,  where 
the  Church  sentiment  was  certainlj'  the  strongest,  the  good  bishop  had 
no  other  support  than  his  pension  and  his  parochial  stipend.  The  re- 
turns for  episcopal  labor  were  few  and  meagre.  In  fact,  there  was 
throughout  the  Church  a  spiritual  toi'por,  from  which  the  awakening  at 
length  came  from  opijosite  causes  and  in  distant  sections  of  the  country. 
Even  prior  to  the  war  there  had  been  a  reviving  of  spiritual 
life  in  Virginia  through  the  earnest  ministrations  of  the  Rev.  Devereux 
Jarratt,  Rector  of  Bath  Parish,  Dinwiddle  county,'  whose  fervid  elo- 
quence and  evangelical  discourses  attracted  crowds  of  followers  and 
won  back  to  the  Church  and  to  the  holy  couununion  numbers  who 
were  either  on  the  point  of  being  detached  from  the  "establishment," 
from  its  lack  of  spiritual  life,  or  were  indifferent  to  the  claims  of  relig- 
ion in  consequence  of  evil  courses  of  conduct.  But  "  Father  Jan-att," 
finding  little  sympathy  from  his  brethren,  among  whom  even  at  a  cleri- 
cal convention,  he  tells  us,  "  the  most  sacred  doctrines  of  Christianity  " 
were  in  his  hearing  "  treated  with  ridicule  and  profane  burlesque,"  felt 
impelled  to  encourage  the  early  beginnings  of  Methodism  in  Virginia, 
and  for  years,  and,  in  fact,  so  long  as  the  Methodists  clung  to  the 
Church,  was  most  active  in  the  establishment  of  the  "religious  societies" 
of  this  body,  and  most  painstaking  in  administering  the  sacraments  to 
their  members  throughout  a  wide  extent  of  territory.  It  was  not  till 
the  separation,  against  which  John  Wesley  had  published  again  and 
again  his  cogent  "Reasons,"  finally  took  place,  that  a  revulsion  of  feel- 
ing took  place,  and  Father  Jan-att  was  bitterly  reviled,  even  by  his 
spiritual  children,  for  clinging  to  the  Old  Church  to  which  he  found 
himself  "  more  attached  since  she  lost  her  emoluments  and  the  smiles 
of  government  than  ever  before."  Still,  by  his  personal  labors,  and  by 
the  fervor  of  his  published  sermons,  the  good  old  man  contributed  not 
a  little  to  the  revival  both  of  religion  and  the  Church  in  the  Middle 
and  Southern  States. 

As  (rood  Dr.  I>caming  had  written,  even  before  addressed  to  the  Rev.  John  Coleman,  One  of  the 

Seabuiy's  consecration,  the  provision  for  main-  >[iui5ters  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  CburtU  in 

tainin;C  the  dignity  of  the  episcopal  station  was  Manlaml,  Baltimore;  ISOO."   Pp.  iv.,  222.    To 

to  be  an  "  afteV  thought."    As  mijcht  have  been  Ti-hichisappcndcd,  "Thoughtsonsomolmpoitant 

anticipated,  it  was  but  little  thou^'ht  of  at  all.  Subjects  in  Divinity;  in  a  Series  of  Lettei-s  to  a 

'  Vide  "  The  Life  of  the  Rev.  Devereux  Jar-  Friend.    By  the  Rev.  Devereux  Jarratt,    &c." 

ratt.  Rector  of  Bath  Parish,  Dinwiddle  county,  p.  84. 
Vix"ginia,  wiitten  b^'  himself,  in  a  series  of  letters 
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Towards  the  close  of  the  century  the  influences  at  work  in  the 
molhcr-Church,  in  developing  a  greater  fervor  and  a  most  earnest  de- 
votion to  religion,  were  felt  across  the  ocean,  and  notably  in  Maryland 
and  Virginia.  The  Kcv.  AValter  Dulany  Addison,  of  Georgetown  ;  and 
the  Rev.  AVilliani  II.  Wilmcr,  subsequently  President  of  the  House  of 
Deputies,  and  of  William  and  jNIary  College  ;  and  the  Rev.  Oliver  Nor- 
ris,  of  Alexandria,  were  among  those  who  adopted  and  most  success- 
fully proclaimed  those  view's  of  practical  and  personal  religion  which 
■were  hold  by  the  evangelical  clergy  and  laity  of  the  mother-land.  Bishop 
Meade,  in  his  charming,  gossipy  volumes  on  the  "Old  Churches,  Min- 
isters, and  Families  of  Virginia, "attributes  much  of  this  revival  of  relig- 
ious interest  to  the  circulation  of  the  sennons  and  lectures  of  the  Bishop 
of  London,  Dr.  Beilb}^  Porteus,  who  was  of  a  Virginian  family,  if  not 
by  birth  a  native  of  the  "  Old  Dominion."  The  publication  of  Mr. 
Will^erforcc's  "Practical  View  of  Christianity"  was  another  means  of 
quickening  and  developing  the  spirit  of  self-consecration  and  a  higher 
Christian  life.  The  entrance  on  the  ministry  by  a  young  Virginian  of 
good  family  and  ripe  scholarship  marked  an  era  in  the  Church's  revival. 
In  AVilliam  Meade  the  evangelical  theology  found  an  ardent,  able,  and 
consistent  advocate.  Eloquent,  impressive,  and  above  all  thoroughly  in 
earnest,  his  ministry  was  the  means  of  awakening  multitudes  to  a  sense 
of  sin  and  a  longing  for  pardon  and  the  gift  of  everlasting  life.  There 
was  in  his  conduct  of  the  services  of  the  Church  and  in  the  manner  of 
his  preaching,  as  well  as  in  the  holiness  of  his  personal  life,  so  much 
that  was  attractive  and  satisfying,  that  crowds  were  drawn  to  his  min- 
istrations, and  he  became  almost  from  his  entrance  upon  orders  a  leader 
in  the  Church's  advance.  At  the  North  the  Rev.  Joseph  Pilmore,  who 
had  been  a  "  lay-preacher,"  under  the  personal  direction  of  Wesley,  and 
had  received  orders  at  the  hands  of  Bishop  Seabury,  had  not,  in  his 
entrance  upon  the  ministry  of  the  Church,  lost  any  of  his  early  zeal 
and  personal  fervor  as  a  Methodist.  During  his  long  and  honored 
ministry  at  St.  Paul's,  Philadelphia,  his  views  were  those  of  the  evan- 
gelical school,  and  his  labors  were  eminently  blessed.  In  the  failure 
of  his  physical  and  mental  powers,  consequent  upon  advancing  years, 
the  celebrated  Benjamin  Allen  was  appointed  his  assistant  in  1821, 
and  his  successor  in  1825,  and  in  his  sympathy  with  Dr.  Pilmore's 
views,  and  his  earnest  advocacy  of  the  doctrines  he  taught,  became 
himself  a  leader  in  the  school  of  thought  now  rapidly  gaining  in  num- 
bers and  strength. 

In  South  Carolina  the  earnest  and  eloquent  William  Percy,  D.D., 
who,  though  in  holy  orders,  had  been  one  of  Lady  Huntingdon's 
chaplains,  and,  after  Whitefield's  death,  had  been  appointed  by  her 
ladyshi[)  the  President  of  Bethcsda  College,  was  a  great  admirer  of 
Romaine  and  Madan,  and  a  strong  advocate  of  the  views  held  by 
the  English  "  Evangelicals."  lie  was  a  godly  man,  devoted  to  the 
Calvinistic  system  of  theology,  and  a  successful  preacher  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ.  The  Rev.  William  Duke,  of  Maryland,  whose 
sympathies  and  labors  had  been  with  the  Methodists  so  long  as  the 
Methodists  clung  to  the  Church,  and  who  was  oflered  by  Bishop 
Claggett  the  appointment  as  "archdeacon"  for  the  conduct  of  the 
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Church's  missionan,'  work  in  Kentucky,  was,  wc  arc  told  by  the 
historiographer  of  the  Maryland  Cimrch,  "  a  man  of  gi'cat  purity  of  life, 
and  very  clear  and  decided  in  his  views  of  cvanirelical  truth."  As 
years  went  on,  and  the  older  advocates  of  the  "doctrines  of  jiracc," 
as  they  were  called,  passed  away,  a  generation  sprang  up  full  of  zeal 
and  earnestness,  and  in  many  cases  distinguished  for  clo(iuencc  and 
scholarship;  and  Hopkins,  Boyd,  Hull,  and  IJedoll,  in  Pennsylvania; 
Milnor  and  Channing  Moore,  in  New  York ;  ^Mcllvainc  in  Brooklyn  ; 
Henshaw  and  Johus  in  Baltimore ;  and  Tyng,  Bristed,  and  Crocker, 
in  New  England,  gave  to  the  evangelical  party  strength,  influence, 
and  brilliancy,  rarely  excelled.  The  growth  of  the  party  was  rapid. 
Bishop  Mcllvainc  once  ijublicly  recalled  the  General  Convention  of 
1820,  "held  when  he  was  a  Candidate  for  Orders,"  and  asserted  that 
"Key'  was  the  only  one  Mho  was  allowed  to  stand  up  in  defence  of 
evangelical  truth.  Three  clergymen,^  with  the  chairman,'  constituted 
the  whole  evangelical  force  in  the  Lower  House."  An  examination 
of  the  list  of  deputies  in  attendance  upon  the  Convention  will  prove 
the  good  bishop  to  have  underestuuated  the  strength  of  his  party  at 
this  period  ;  but  it  was  not  long  ere  the  evangelical  school  of  thought 
numbered  the  most  active  and  successful  of  the  younger  clergy  among 
its  adherents.  The  establishment  of  the  theological  seminary  of 
Virginia,  which  was  distinctively  under  the  control  of  those  who 
maintained  distinctively  "evangelical"  principles,  as  they  were  staled, 
added  largely  to  the  numbers  and  influence  of  the  party,  and  by  the 
missionary  zeal  which  it  developed  among  its  students  gave  to  the 
Church  some  of  the  most  saintly  and  devoted  of  our  foreign  missiona- 
ries. At  the  West  the  attitude  taken  by  Bishop  Hobart  towards  the 
Bishop  of  Ohio,  Dr.  Philander  Chase,  gave  to  the  evangelical  party  all 
the  glory  of  his  remarkable  success  in  the  founding  of  a  diocese,  a  col- 
lege, and  a  school  of  theology,  and  assured  them  the  promise  of  the 
growing  ^Yest.  In  Xew  England  the  apostolic  Griswold,  gently  but 
successfully,  moulded  the  dioceses  outside  of  Connecticut  into  sub- 
stantial agreement  with  his  principles  and  policj*.  The  pulpits  of 
the  great  and  generous  parishes  in  the  large  cities  were  tilled  by  the 
eloquent  and  able  representatives  of  this  party.  Its  societies,  as  they 
were  formed  one  after  another  in  pursuance  of  the  policy  of  the  volun- 
tary system  to  which  they  had  given  their  adhesion,  were  liberally 
supported.  Publications  in  defence  of  "evangelical"  views  were 
abundantly  supplied  and  freely  dispersed  abroad.  The  sympathies  of 
the  great  religious  bodies  were  freely  accorded  to  its  principles  and 
its  advocates.  It  became  a  power  felt  throughout  the  Christian  woild. 
While  there  was  this  natural  development  of  evangelical  prin- 
ciples and  an  evangelical  party  in  the  Middle  and  Southern  States,  there 
was  developed  at  the  Xorth  a  school  of  thought  representing  the 
attitude  of  the  Church  prior  to  the  war  in  the  colonics  where  it  was 
not  established,  and  where  its  converts  were  those  who  entered  its 

1  Francis  S.  Key,  Esq.,  a  deputy  from  Mary-  The  bishop  evidently  forgot  to  indiide  the  Rev. 

land.  Gregoiy  T.  Hcdcll,  of  North  Carolina;  and  the 

■  Probably  the  Rev.  Gcorjre  Boyd,  of  Penn-  Rev.  Levi  Bull,  of  Pennsylvania, 

sylvania;  thei'ev..IohnP.  K.  lIcnshaw.ofMaiT--  =  The  Rev.  William'll.  Wilmcr,   D.D.,  of 

land ;  and  the  Rev.  William  Meade,  of  Viigim'a.  Vij-ginia. 
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fold  from  conviction  of  its  apostolicity  and  its  accordance  with  the 
primitive  Church.  The  clergy  of  the  Church  at  the  North  were,  in  the 
main,  converts  to  the  faith  ;  and  there  was  developed  in  theu- individual 
cases,  and  naturally  in  the  churches  to  which  they  ministered,  a  more 
pronounced  type  of  churchmanship,  and  a  more  undeviating  adherence 
to  the  distinctive  principles  of  our  communion  as  contrasted  with  the 
varying  and  various  faiths  outside.  In  the  conti'oversies,  so  numerous 
and  so  continuous  throughout  the  period  of  our  ante-revolutionary 
history,  the  defenders  of  the  Church's  system  and  doctrines  were  in 
almost  every  case  from  the  Xox'th.  The  prevailing  tj'pe  of  church- 
manship at  the  South,  and  even  in  the  middle  colonies,  was  that  of 
Erastianism.  There  was  no  sympathy  with  the  fervor  of  Whitefield, 
but  an  equal  distaste  for  any  movement  for  the  inti"oduction  of  the 
episcopate  and  the  completion  of  our  sj'stem  of  orders.  The  church- 
men of  the  North  looked  with  surprise  upon  the  indifference  openly 
expressed  by  their  brethren  at  the  South  with  reference  to  the  intro- 
duction of  American  bishops.  It  was  evident  that  with  such  indispo- 
sition to  the  episcopal  order  there  could  be  little,  if  any,  true  Church 
principle.  This  state  of  things  was  not  changed  by  the  war  for  inde- 
pendence. The  silenced  and  proscribed  clergy  of  the  North  learned 
by  their  very  persecutions  a  greater  love  for  Church  as  well  as  king, 
which  had  been  in  their  case  a  common  cause.  At  the  close  of  the 
struggle,  when  Seabury  had  received  the  episcopate  from  the  bishops 
of  the  Church  in  Scotland,  and  with  the  grace  of  the  highest  order  of 
the  ministry  had  adopted  the  views  of  his  consecrators  with  reference 
to  the  Eucharist,  it  was  but  natural  that  in  Connecticut  and  New 
England  there  should  be  a  corresponding  advance  in  churchman- 
ship  among  his  clergy  and  people.  In  New  York  the  amiable  Ben- 
jamin Moore  sympathized  with  Seabury,  while  Hobart  became  his 
devoted  follower  and  the  advocate  of  his  distinctive  teachings.  In  his 
successive  charges,  in  his  sermons  and  addresses,  and  in  the  works 
he  compiled,  or  wrote,  with  untiring  industry,  Hobart  proclaimed  a 
distinctive  churchmanship,  that  spoke  with  no  uncertain  sound.  The 
General  Theological  Seminary  was  established  in  New  York,  where  it 
felt  the  bishop's  commanding  influence  from  the  start,  and  by  his  care- 
ful measures  was  moulded  in  accordance  with  his  views.  The  propa- 
gandists of  the  "  Church  "  theory  were  active  and  tireless.  It  was  not 
long  before  it  found  a  valuable  ally  in  the  publication  of  the  "  Tracts 
for  the  Tunes,"  and  Avhen,  at  length,  some  from  among  the  leaders  in 
the  Oxford  movement  deserted  the  Church  for  the  Roman  obedience 
there  had  been  gained  a  strength  sufBcient  to  stand  the  defections  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  still  more  injurious  exposure  and 
punishment  of  the  Ondcrdonks,  who  had  l)cen  foremost  among  the 
leaders  and  advocates  of  the  Iligh-Church  party.  By  a  tacit  under- 
standing the  foreign  iicld  of  missionary  work  had  been  assigned  to 
the  evangelical  party,  and  the  home  field  to  their  opponents.  "By  this 
arrangement,  as  dioceses  were  formed  and  missionary  bishops  were 
appointed,  a  sti-ength  was  acquired  in  the  councils  of  the  Church  which 
could  not  be  overcome.  The  policy  of  the  evangelical  party,  in  its 
founding  and  support  of  schools   of  theology  and   colleges,  was  met 
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by  a  similiir  policy.  Gamhior  tbund  in  Xa.'^hotah  ;i  powerful  rival ; 
Triuitj",  IIul):irt,  and,  later,  Kacinc,  flourished;  whilst  Bristol  Col- 
lege tailed,  and  Kenyon  and   Griswold  grew  but  slowly. 

To  the  various  evangelical  societies  were  opposed  others,  work- 
ing on  a  distinctively  Church  basis.  The  power  of  tiic  great  and  wealthy 
evangelical  i)arishes  found  an  equipoise  in  the  increase  and  develop- 
ment of  the  smaller  missions  and  congregations.  In  the  gradual  witli- 
drawal  of  the  evangelical  leaders  from  connection  with  the  general 
institutions  and  Societies  of  the  Ciiurch,  the  ground  was  left  open  for 
the  occupation  of  their  opponents,  who  wei'e  not  slow  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity,  and  found  in  this  new  vantage  ground  ^j?-e.t- 
tirie  and  power.  Even  the  romance  of  foreign  missions  was  equalled 
and  excelled  by  the  recital  of  the  labors  and  successes  of  such  evange- 
lists as  Kemper  and  Breck.  The  charities  in  which  the  evangelical 
party  had  been  so  abundant  were  rivalled  by  the  building  of  churches, 
hospitals,  colleges,  schools,  on  every  side.  That  there  was  rivalry  is 
confessed ;  but  in  time  it  became  a  generous  strife  which  would  do 
the  most  for  the  Church  of  Christ,  for  the  good  of  man,  for  the  glory 
of  God.  That  there  were  strifes  and  bickerings,  and  that  party  ma- 
chinery was  set  at  work  and  party  measures  advanced  by  means  far 
from  creditable  on  either  side,  is  too  evident  to  be  denied,  or  even  con- 
cealed. But  even  these  contentions  were  often  overruled  by  God 
for  good.  The  clash  of  steel  in  deadly  conflict  will  yield  ofttimes 
sparks  of  purest  light,  and  from  the  men  and  measures  of  our  period 
of  party  strife  there  have  come  to  the  Church  a  Ijroader  toleration,  a 
truer  and  freer  recognition  of  a  common  Christianit}',  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  sul)stantial  agreement,  even  where  diilerences  and  misun- 
derstandings abound.  In  the  meeting  of  foes  face  to  face  friendship  is 
often  the  result,  and  from  amidst  our  most  l)itter  contentions  there 
have  been  evolved  the  peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness.  From  time 
to  time  there  has  been  "the  Tioice  of  God."  Hands  have  been  clasped 
across  the  chasm  of  personal  or  party  differences.  Christ  has  been 
glorified,  and  the  Church's  cause  advanced  by  the  lives  and  labors  of 
men  of  each  school  of  thought.  Time  and  experience  have  i)rovcd  that 
with  abundant  individuality  there  was  more  in  common  than  in  dispute 
among  us,  and  that,  after  all,  the  Church  of  Christ  was  loved  by  all. 

it  were  unnecessaiy  to  recite  the  causes  leading  by  slow  and 
gradual  stages  to  a  decline  of  party  feeling  and  a  general  accord.  The 
key-note  of  a  loving  unity  was  sounded  from  the  \\\)s  of  the  aged  Bishop 
of  Viro^inia  at  the  opening  of  the  memorable  Convention  of  1871,  and 
his  message  of  love  was  echoed  by  the  presence  and  noble  words  of  the 
apostolic  Selwyn,  whose  presence,  in  a  day  of  controversy,  was  a  bene- 
diction of  peace.  There  has  been  since  then  a  growing  unify,  a  gen- 
eral toleration,  a  universal  recognition  of  the  call  to  live  and  labor  for 
Christ.  Individualism  may  aliound,  but  there  is  a  more  general  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  common  honesty  of  purpose  and  loyalty  to  Christ 
and  his  Church  of  those  who  difler  widely  in  non-essentials  than  has 
ever  been  known  before.  It  is  the  blessing  of  Him  who  maketh  men 
to  be  of  one  mind  in  an  house. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE  NOTE. 

THE  biblio^aphy  of  this  portion  of  our  ecclesiastical  liistory  would  fill  a  vol- 
ume. These  abunclant  issues  fi-om  the  press  may  be  grouped  about  the  names 
of  the  leaders  of  the  difl'erent  schools  of  thought,  and  about  the  great  societies  and 
institutions  wIulIi,  under  the  patronage  of  the  one  ])arty  or  tlie  other,  grew  into 
imporlance  anil  became  centres  of  influences  for  good.  Not  a  step  in  the  Church'.s 
advance  during  these  long  years  of  intestine  struggles  but  has  left  its  abundant 
traces  in  print.  The  rise  and  development  of  every  varying  ph;ise  of  theological 
thouglit  arc  tlius  fully  presented  to  the  student  in  the  words  of  its  advocates  and  in 
the  annals  of  its  progress.  No  one  can  fail  to  recognize  the  fulness  of  the  material 
thus  ofteied,  and  to  find,  in  the  slightest  research,  all  that  could  be  desired  to 
elucidate  the  history  of  these  important  Church  movements  from  the  very  first. 


CHAPTEK  XII. 

THE  HOME  EXPANSION  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

THE  introduction  of  the  Church  west  of  the  AUejriianj'^  and  the 
Blue  Ridge  jNIountains  dates  back  to  the  period  of  the  struggle 
for  independence.  In  tiie  autumn  of  1774  eiaht  private  gen- 
tlemen of  North  Carolina,  under  the  leadership  of  Kichard  Hender- 
son, conceived  a  project  of  purchasing  from  the  Chcrokees,  in  the 
West,  a  large  tract  of  country,  with  a  view  both  to  settlement  and 
speculation.  The  following  iMarch  a  treaty  was  made,  the  celebrated 
Daniel  Boone  acting  as  interpreter,  and  the  country  stretcliing  from 
the  Cumberland  to  the  Kentucky  rivers  was  formally  ceded  to  the 
"Transylvania  Company."  The  establishment  of  a  separate  and  in- 
dependent government,  under  the  protectorate  of  the  motherland, 
appears  to  have  been  intended,  and  in  furtherance  of  this  plan,  on  the 
amval  of  Colonel  Henderson  at  the  unfinished  fort  at  Boonesborough, 
ho  opened  a  land-office,  appointed  his  officers,  and  summoned  a  legis- 
lative assembly  to  meet  at  this  place,  as  the  capital,  on  the  23d  of 
May,  1775.  One  of  the  delegates  to  this  assembly  was  the  Kev.  John 
Lythe,  of  Harrodslmrgh,  licensed  for  Virginia,  as  the  Fulliam  Records  ' 
acquaint  us,  in  17(33.  He  is  found  in  17(j3-  in  South  Carolina,  where 
he  remained  less  than  a  year,  and  his  name  ne.xt  appears  in  connec- 
tion with  this  plan  of  settlement.  The  meeting  of  this  territorial 
legislature  was  preceded  by  the  "perfoiinance  of  divine  service,"  and 
among  the  enactments  of  this  primary  assembly  "  the  Rev.  John 
Lythe  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  prevent  profane  swearing 
and  Sabbath-brealdng."  In  a  manuscript  diar}-,  kept  b}^  the  leading 
spirit  of  these  pioneer  settlers  of  Kentucky,  and  only  brought  to  light 
after  half  a  century  had  passed  since  it  was  penned,  there  is  the  fol- 
lowing reference  to  the  place  where  this  service  was  held  :  — 

About  fifty  yards  from  the  Kentucky  River  (called  by  tbo  Indians,  Chenoca, 
and  by  the  English,  Louisa),  neai-  a  tine  spring,  stands  one  of  the  linest  elms  that, 
perhaps,  natiu'e  ever  produced.  The  tree  is  on  a  beautifnl  plain,  suiTounded  by  a 
turf  of  line  white  clover,  fimning  a  gi-een  to  its  voi-y  stock.  The  trunk  is  about 
four  feet  through  .at  the  first  branches,  which  are  about  nine  feet  from  the  ground. 
From  thence  it  regularly  extends  its  largo  branches  on  every  side,  at  such  equal 
distances  as  to  form  the  most  beautiful  tree  that  imagination  can  suggest.  The 
diameter  of  the  branches,  from  the  extreme  end,  is  one  hundred  feet,  and  every 
fair  day  it  describes  a  semi-circle  on  the  heavenly  greensward  around  it  of  ujiward 
of  four  hundred  feet  in  circuit.  At  any  time  between  the  hours  of  ten  and  two 
one  hundred  persons  may  comfortably  "seat  themselves  under  its  branches.  This 
divine  tree  (or  rather  one  of  the  proofs  of  the  existence  from  all  eternity  of  its 
Divine  Author)  is  to  be  our  Church  and  our  Council  Chamber.^    .     .     . 

1  Vide  General  Convention  MSS.,  and  also  mcmorative  of  the  fii-st  settlement  of  KcntuckT', 

"  Prol.  Epis.  ilist.  Soc.  Collections,"  I.,  p.  119.  1S41.     References  to  the  fucts  condensed  above 

'  Dalclio's  Histoiy,  p.  434.  appear  on  pp.  40,  41,  47,  49,  72  of  this  address. 
»  (Quoted  in  Gov.Morebead's  address,  com- 
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On  the  (lay  succeeding  that  of  the  adjournmeat  divine  service  was  performed 
by  the  Kcv.  Mr.  Lythe  of  the  Chui'ch  of  England.  And  it  was  under  the  shade  of 
this  magnilieent  ofm  Ihat  the  voices  of  these  rude  hunters  rose  in  accents  of  prayer 
and  thanksgivini;  lo  the  (iod  of  their  fathers  —  that  the  verdant  groves  of  the  laud 
of  the  savage  and  the  bulfalo  lirst  rang  with  the  antheuisof  the  Christian's  worship, 
and  echoed^back  the  message  of  the  Redeemer  to  the  world.' 

But  the  work  of  moulding  this  unformed  community  for  Christ  and 
his  Church  was  not  to  be  the  privilege  of  the  amial)le  Lythe.  He 
died  by  tlio  hands  of  the  Indians,  and  so  completely  had  the  memory 
of  his  life  and  his  labors  for  good  morals  and  true  religion  passed  away 
that  the  first  historian  of  Kentucky,  in  his  summary  of  the  religious 
annals  of  the  State,  iu  apparent  ignorance  even  of  his  name,  tells  us 
that— 

There  were  in  the  country,  and  chiefly  from  Virginia,  many  Episcoi)aliang, 
but  who  had  fomied  no  Church,  there  being  no  parson  or  minister  of  that  denomi- 
nation to  take  charge  of  it;  persons  of  that  description  seeming  not  to  like  new 
countries,  or  to  be  deficient  in  zeal,  when  not  cherished  by  parish  or  tythe,  as  was 
the  case  in  Kentucky.' 

More  than  ten  j^ears  later  there  came  to  Kentucky  the  Eev.  Ben- 
jamin Sebastian,  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  licensedfor  his  native  State, 
in  1766,'  doubtless  the  year  of  his  ordination.  The  same  year  he  took 
charge  of  Frederick  parish,  in  Virginia,  where  he  remained  not  quite 
two  years,  and  then  removed  to  Northumberland.*  From  1767  to 
1777  he  ministered  in  St.  Stephen's  parish,  Northumberlaud.^  In 
1782  he  was  Rector  of  Christ  Church  parish,  Calvert,  Maryland,  and 
in  1785  of  William  and  iNIary  parish,  St.  jNIary's.^  About  1788  he 
removed  to  Kentucky,  where  he  Ijccame  secularized,  and  was  made 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals.  As  a  lawyer  and  a  publicist  he  at- 
tained prominence,  and,  although  he  did  not  preach,  he  never  entirely 
renounced  his  clerical  function,  but  occasionally  performed  the  offices 
of  baptism  and  matrimony  among  his  personal  friends.  He  died 
Nov.  20, 1832,  at  the  age  of  ninety-three  years,  surviving  the  period  of 
the  Church's  deepest  depression,  and  living  a  month  after  the  conse- 
cration of  the  first  bishop  of  his  adopted  State. 

In  June,  1789,  the  Convention  of  the  diocese  of  Maryland  com- 
missioned the  Rev.  William  Duke  to  visit  Kentucky  in  a  missionary 
capacity.  The  following  month  he  set  out  on  his  journey,  and  by  the 
3d  of  August  he  reached  the  ^Middle  Alleghanies  ;  Init,  owing  to  failing 
health,  he  returned  to  Maryland,  where  he  spent  an  honored  and  useful 
life.  In  1792  the  separation  of  Kentucky  from  Virginia  was  effected, 
at  which  period  "  it  might  have  l3een  hazarded  as  a  probable  conjecture 
that  no  Episcopalian  church  would  ever  be  erected  in  Kentucky.'' 
In  1791  the  Rev.  James  jNIoore,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  conformed 
to  the  Church,  receiving  ordination  from  the  hands  of  Bishop  Madison, 
of  Virginia.     As  the  first  president  of  Transylvania  University,  and 

'  Morchoad's  address.  '  Mcadc'a  "  Old  Churches,  etc.,  of  Vivfrinia," 

'  Hon.  Humphrey  Marshal's  "Hist,  of  Ky.,"  n.,  p.  285.  '  Ibid,  u.,  pp.  132, 467. 

I.,  p.  44-4.     Quoted  ill  the  "  Spirit  of  Missions,"  »  Allen's  "  ilarvland  Clertry,"  p.  14. 

XIII.,  pp.  3,  5.  '  Hon.  Ilumphrcv  Marshall's"  Hist,  of  Ky.," 

"  Prot.  Epis.  Hist.  See.  Coll.,  i.,  p.  119.  i.,  p.  444. 
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the  first  Ecctor  of  Christ  Church,  Lexington,  of  which  charge  he  con- 
tinued the  minister  for  twenty  years,  he  deserves  especial  remembrance. 

In  1798  Bishop  Claggett,  of  Maryland,  sent  to  Kentucky  the 
Rev.  Edward  Gannt,  Jr.,  one  of  the  candidates  for  holy  orders,  who  re- 
ceived ordination  at  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war,  at  the  hands  of 
the  English  bishops,  by  virtue  of  a  special  act  of  Parliament.  Failing 
health  compelled  his  speedy  return  to  Maryland.  The  same  fate  at- 
tended the  Ilex.  Samuel  Kecne,  Jr.,  who  was  scut  out  on  the  return 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gannt,  who,  after  a  second  attempt,  and  after  organiz- 
ing several  small  congregations,  returned  to  ^laryland,  in  the  spring 
of  1800,  where  he  not  long  afterwards  died.  Aliout  the  time  of  Mr. 
Gannt's  coming  the  Rev.  Audi'ew  Elliott,  who  was  Rector  of  William 
and  Mary  and  St.  Andrew's  parishes.  Maryland,  from  1794  to  1798,' 
removed  to  Kentucky,  and  settled  in  Frankhn  county,  near  Frankfort ; 
but  he  soon  merged  the  clerical  character  into  that  of  a  fanner,  and  his 
residence  in  Kentucky  contributed  in  no  degree  to  the  upbuilding  of 
the  Church  he  had  vowed  to  serve. 

In  1800  the  Rev.  Wi^'-'am  Kavenaugh,  a  popular  Methodist 
jireacher,  brought  into  the  Church  through  the  influence  of  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Keene,  was  ordained  deacon  and  priest  on  the  8th  and  9th  of 
June,  respectively,  by  Bishop  Claggett,  in  St.  Paul's,  Baltimore. 
Returning  to  Kentucky,  he  ofhciated  at  Lexington,  Paris,  and  Cole- 
man's Mills.  In  1802  he  removed  to  Jefi'erson  count}',  and  ofBciated 
occasionally  at  Louisville,  Middletown,  Shelbyville,  and  Franlifort, 
adding  to  his  duties  the  care  of  a  school  for  girls.  In  1806  he  re- 
moved to  Henderson,  where,  in  about  six  months,  he  died,  on  the  16th 
of  October,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,-  having  sers-ed  the  Church  from 
Clarke  county  to  the  Mississippi,  a  range  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 

In  April,  1800,  a  subscription  was  begun  for  a  church  in  Lex- 
ington, which,  two  years  later,  was  in  use,  though  not  completed. 
Prior  to  this  time  a  log  church,  foiu*  miles  out  of  the  city,  and  erected 
on  the  farm  of  a  prominent  churchman.  Captain  Skeely,  had  been  the 
first  and  onl^*  church  in  the  State.  Looking,  as  the  few  churchmen 
very  naturally  did,  to  Maryland  for  clergymen,  the  bishop  of  that 
diocese  was  invited  to  assume  the  episcopal  oversight  of  the  State. 
This  year  a  clergj-man  who  had  emigi-ated  from  Virginia,  and  settled 
in  Bardstown  as  a  medical  practitioner,  was  killed  in  a  duel.  The 
Rev.  James  Chambers,  il.D.,^  who,  iu  1788,  was  in  charge  of  the 
parish  in  Staunton,  was  the  uuhapp}'  man,  and  it  is  needless  to  say 
that  after  his  removal  to  Kentucky  he  was  completely  secularized, 
making  no  attempt  to  exercise  his  ministry. 

In  1803  Mr.  Kavenaugh  wrote  to  Bishop  Claggett  for  mission- 
aries, and  the  bishop,  unaljle  to  visit  this  portion  of  his  charge,  and 
yet  desirous  of  serving  it  to  the  l)cst  of  his  ability,  jiroposed  to  the 
Rev.  William  Duke  to  become  his  "Archdeacon"  in  Kentuck}' ;  but 
he  declined  in  consequence  of  ill-health.  About  the  year  1808  the 
Rev.  Edward  Gannt,  M.D.,  Sen.,  who  had  been  licensed  for  Maryland 
in  1770,'*  having  been  ordained  deacon  by  Bishop  Lowth,  of  Oxford, 

'  .^lien's  "  Man-land  aer<rv,"  p.  23.  »  Pnd.,  p.  323. 

'  Meade's  "  Old  ChurcUc^'etc.,"  II.,  p.  322.  •  Fulham  MSS. 
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in  Januaiy  of  that  year,  became  a  resident  of  Kentucky,  where  he 
died,  in  Louisville,  in  1837,  aged  ninety-five.  For  a  time  he  officiated 
at  baptisms  and  marriages,  Init,  having  embraced  the  views  of  Sweden- 
bor",  he  appears  to  have  relinquished  the  exercise  of  his  ministry, 
though  he  lived  and  died  in  the  communion  of  the  Church. 

The  Bishop  of  Maryland  entered  into  correspondence  with  the 
Eev.  President  Moore,  in  1808,  proposing  a  Western  episcopate, — a 
measure,  unfortunately,  too  long  delayed.  Dr.  IMoore  ceased  to  be 
president  of  the  university  about  this  time,  but  continued  in  charge  of 
the  church  in  Lexington.  He  died  on  the  22d  of  July,  1814,  at  the 
age  of  fifty »  having  borne  the  reputation  of  being  a  good  scholar  and  a 
well-read  divine. 

In  1813  the  Eev.  John  Ward  succeeded  the  Eev.  James  Moore 
at  Lexington.  He  had  liecn  ordained  deacon,  by  Bishop  Jarvis,  Dec.  1, 
1805,*  and  received  priest's  orders  in  1807. 

In  1818  the  Eev.  Charles  Crawford,  ordained  deacon  by  Bishop 
White  and  priest  by  Bishop  Madison,  removed  to  Kentucky,  and 
officiated  for  some  years  at  Plumb  Creek  and  Shelbj^ille. 

In  1819  the  Eev.  Mr.  Ward  removed  to  St.  Louis,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  nephew,  the  Eev.  Benjamin  Birge,  who  died  in  March 
of  the  following  year.  The  Eev.  George  T.  Chapman,  D.D.,  was  his 
successor,  in  1820,  who  was  followed  ten  years  later  by  the  Eev.  Ben- 
jamin Boswortli  Smith,  late  Bishop  of  Kentucky  and  presiding  in  the 
House  of  Bishops.  The  Eev.  Joseph  Jackson,  of  the  diocese  of  IMarj-- 
land,  while  on  a  missionary  tour,  visited  Eussollville.  In  August, 
1820,  he  officiated  in  Louisville,  and  on  the  28th  of  October  of  the  same 
year  he  officiated  at  Bardstown,  whei'e  he  settled,  and  soon  afterwards 
died.^  In  1823  the  Eev.  Henry  M.  Shaw,  from  Maryland,  settled  in 
Louisville,  and  Christ  Church  was  built. 

The  organization  of  the  diocese  is  thus  detailed  by  the  Eev. 
George  T.  Chapman,  D.D.,  through  whose  agency  this  result  was 
accomplished :  — 

In  the  spring  of  1829,  knowing  tliat  the  General  Convention  was  to  meet  that 
year  in  Philadelphia,  in  concert  with  some  prominent  members  of  my  Churcli,  I 
took  measures  to  remedy  the  existing  state  of  things  in  Kentucky.  Having  heard 
that  a  few  Episcopalians  were  living  at  Danville,  1  set  off  for  that  place  on  tlie  30th 
of  May,  and  having  in  a  few  days  collected  these  persons  together,  my  object  in 
visiting  them  was  fully  explained,  and  the  result  was  die  speedy  organization  of  a 
Church,  and  the  appointment  of  delegates  to  attend  the  then  proposed  State  Con- 
vention at  Lexington,  in  July.  From  Danville  I  proceeded  to  Louisville,  .at  that 
time  destitute  of  a  rector,  preached  in  the  Church  in  that  city,  June  7th,  stated  my 
object  to  its  members,  in  which  they  cordially  concurred,  and  also  appointed  the 
desired  delegates.  Returning  to  Lexington  the  same  week,  preparations  were 
made  for  tlio  meeting  of  the  Convention.  It  assembled  in  Christ  Chui'ch,  either  on 
Tuesday,  July  7th,  or  on  Wednesday,  July  8th,^  1829  ;  divine  service  was  eelebr.ated 
and  a  sermon  preached  by  me,  being  the  only  settled  clergyman  in  the  State.  Tlie 
organization  of  the  diocese  was  then  happily  etfected,  there  being  several  lay  dele- 
gates'* from  the  three  parishes  of  Lexington,  Louisville,  and  Danville,  and  three  of 

'  Burftess's  "  List  of  Ordinations,"  p.  7.  of   Kentucky  ecclesiastical   histoiy  have  been 

'  Allen's  "  Marylanil  C:ici-fry,"  p.  23,  and  "An-    gathered, 
nals  of  Kentucky"  appended  to  the  "Chui-ch-  ^  It  met  on  the  8th  and  9th  of  July, 

man's  Calendar  of  1864,"  from  which  other  items  'Sixteen    lay   delegates,   representing   the 

three  parishes,  were  in  attendance. 
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the  Clerical  Order  from  Lexington,'  wlu'n  the  Cnnvpntion,  after  iliscliargiiig  its  n-- 
mnining  duties,  adjourned. - 

This  lirst  Convention  of  the  diocese  of  Koiitucivy  orpmizcd  h\ 
the  choice  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cliapnian  as  pi-esideiit.  and  flu-  Rev.  Ben- 
jamin ().  Peers  as  secretary.  Rules  ol'  order  and  a  constitution  were 
adopted.  Diocesan  ofhcers  and  a  depntation  to  tiie  (Jencral  Conven- 
tion were  elected.  Tlie  Ift.  IJcx .  I'.i-lmii  Ravenscroft,  of  North  Cai-o- 
lina,  was  invitetl  to 
visit  the  diocese.  A 
ilioeesau  missionary 
society  was  formed. 
Canons  were  pro- 
po.sed  and  laid  over 
for  action  at  the  next 
Convention.  The 
employment  of  lay 
readers  in  destitute 
parishes  was  ad- 
vised. Daily  family 
worship  was  unani- 
mously reconnnend- 
ed  to  all  families  at- 
tached to  the  Church 
in  the  diocese,  and 
the  standing  com- 
mittee were  request- 
ed to  publish  an  ad- 
dress to  the  Ei)isc()- 
palians  throntrhout 
the  State,  inviting 
their  interest  and 
cooperation  in  the 
Church  "s  work. 
Bishoj)    Ravenscroft 

contirmed  ujjwards  of  .-evenly  on  .Sunday,  .July  2(),  l.s^li.  and  on  the  for- 
lowing  Tuesday  twenty  more,  in  Christ  Church,  Lexington,  and  on  the 
29th  of  Xovemhcr  Bishoj)  Brownell  contirmed  thirty-foin-  in  the'  same 
place,  and  on  the  13th  of  December  thirty-one  in  Chri.st  Church,  Louis- 
ville. At  the  time  of  the  admission  of  the  diocese  of  Kentucky  into 
union  with  the  General  Convention  the  number  of  parishes  was  three, 
and  the  ntimber  of  clergymen  four.  The  following  3  ear  Bishop  Meade, 
of  Virginia,  visited  Kentucky,  contirming  eight  in  Lexington  on  the  29th 
of  May,  twenty-tive  in  Trinity  Church,  D.-niviile.  on  the  .')th  of  June,  and 
twenty-one  in  Louisville  on  the  12th  of  the  same  month.  The  following- 
year  the  diocese  of  Kentucky'  welcomed  to  its  ])()rders  its  first  bishop, 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Benjamin  Bosworth  Smith,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  the  late  presid- 
ing bishop  of  the  American  Church. 


JOU^    B.    liAVEXsCiiUl:  1,    D. 
OF    XOinil    C.VRol.INA. 


nisnop 


'  The  Rev.  Dr.  Cliapman,  the  Rev.  .John 
Ward,  and  the  Rev.  Beujamiu  0.  Pcei-s,  Deacou. 


■■  From  the  "  Spirit  of  Missions,"  xni.,  p.  9S. 
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In  Tennessee  the  first  clergyman  of  the  Church  was  subsequently 
its  first  bishop,  the  apostolic  James  Plervey  Otey.  Born  at  the  foot 
of  the  Peaks  of  Otter,  in  Bedford  county,  Virginia,  on  the  27th  of 
January,  1803 ;  lirought  to  the  knowledge  of  Christ  and  his  church 
Ijy  reading  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  ;  baptized  just  before  reaching 
his  majority  by  the  Rev.  William  Mercer  Green,  now  Bishop  of 
Mississippi ;  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina ; 
ordained  deacon  by  Bishop  Ravenscroft  on  the  16th  of  October, 
1825,  and  pi'iest  on  the  27th  of  June,  1827,  —  he  had  gone,  on 
leaving  college,  to  Tennessee  as  a  teacher,  and  the  revelation  of 
the  spiritual  destitution  of  the  land  led  him,  on  his  ordination,  to 
return  to  this  State  for  the  exercise  of  his  ministry.  In  Ten- 
nessee there  was  little,  if  any,  of  that  churchly  and  cavalier  element 
which  had  been  borne  by  the  early  settlers  of  Kentucky  fi-om  their 
Virginia  home.  The  people  were  intensely  sectarian,  and  it  was  only 
by  combining  the  work  of  education  with  the  ministry  that  he  could 
find  support.  In  Franklin,  which  he  selected  as  the  centre  of  his  mis- 
sionary operations,  he  held  service  in  a  hall,  his  wife  being  frequently 
the  only  one  to  make  the  responses.  After  the  morning  prayer  and 
sermon  he  was  wont  to  proceed  on  horseback  to  Nashville,  eighteen 
miles  distant,  where,  after,  performing  the  work  of  a  janitor  in  pre- 
paring the  room  for  service,  he  was  ready  to  preach  Christ  and  him 
crucified  to  souls  hungering  for  the  truth.  And  this  work  was  per- 
formed after  a  week  of  exhausting  labor  ;  for  in  the  lack  of  suitable 
assistants  he  was  obliged  to  teach  the  whole  round  of  primary  and 
academic  studies.  His  sermons  were  written  late  at  night  by  the 
feeble,  flickering  light  of  a  "tallow  dip;"  and  amidst  the  cares  of  an 
increasing  family,  and  under  the  pressure  of  countless  duties,  he 
prepared  the  discourses  which  were  so  profound  in  thought  and  con- 
vincing in  argument  as  to  prove  an  intellectual  repast  to  the  most 
fastidious  hearers.  It  was  during  this  multiplicity  of  cares  and  over- 
exertion that  his  constitution  gave  way,  and  sickness  followed  ;  but  even 
in  the  delirium  of  fever  his  mind  was  l)ent  on  his  high  and  holy  work, 
and  he  would  piteously  plead  with  those  about  him  who  sti'ove  to  quiet 
his  uneasy  tossing  :  "Let  me  preach  to  these  dying  sinners.  Do  you 
not  see  them  all  around  me  perishing  for  the  Bread  of  Life?"  This 
burning  zeal  for  souls,  and  this  deep  love  and  enthusiasm  for  his 
priestly  calling,  never  flagged.  And,  even  as  he  nearcd  the  end,  it  was 
his  tearful  cry :  "The  people  are  wandering  and  perishing  for  lack  of 
knowledge,  and  the  ministers  of  God  are  afraid  to  tell  them  the  truth." ' 
With  such  work,  and  under  the  care  of  such  a  worker,  it  was  not  long 
before  the  church  in  Nashville  was  able  to  support  its  own  resident 
rector.  In  1830  the  diocese  of  Tennessee  was  organized,  and  the 
primary  Convention  held.  In  1833,  at  the  Convention  held  on  St. 
Peter's  day,  the  29th  of  June,  the  pioneer  priest  of  the  diocese  was 
elected  as  its  first  bishop,  and  at  Christ  Church,  Philadelphia,  on 
Tuesday,  the  14th  of  January,  1834,  he  was  consecrated  to  this  office 

'  Fi(/«  an  intcrcstiug  account  of  Bishop  otey,    Convention  of  1839,  in  the  "Church  Review," 
and    a  touching   reference   to    his   sermon    on    Vol.  XV.,  p.  40.j. 
"  Christiau  EcUicatinu,"  dclivcreil  at  tlic  General 
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and  admini.stiation.  Entering  upon  his  new  duties  with  the  zeal  and 
ardor  which  characterized  all  he  did,  it  was  not  long  before  the  whole 
South-west  sought  his  episcopal  services.  For  years,  besides  the  care 
of  his  own  see,  he  ministered  as  Provisional  Bishop  of  Mississippi  and 
Florida,  and  as  Missionary  Bishop  of  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  the 
Indian  Territory,  pursuing  his  journeys  to  a  great  extent  on  horse- 
liack,  and  exposed  to  all  the  dangers  and  discomforts  incident  to  travel 
in  a  new  and  quite  unsettled  country.  "  Weary,  weary,  weary,"  was 
(lie  fi'equent  comment  in  his  note-1)ook  on  these  days  of  fatigue  and 
nights  of  pain.  But  there  was  no  relief  till,  in  December,  the  Rev. 
Leonidas  Polk  was  consecrated  Missionary  Bishop  of  Arkansas  and 
the  Indian  Territory.  Nearly  three  years  later  Dr.  Elliott  was  con- 
secrated Bishop  of  Georgia,  and  assumed  the  charge  of  Florida. 

In  1844  Dr.  Nicholas  Hamner  Cobb  was  consecrated  for  Alabama, 
and  Dr.  George  W.  Freeman,  as  Missionar}'  Bishop  of  the  South-west. 
But  the  large  diocese  of  Mississippi  remained  under  the  care  of  Bishop 
Otey  till  1850,  when  the  Bishop  of  Tennessee  became,  by  a  singular 
providence,  one  of  the  consecrators  of  the  Rev.  William  Mercer  Green, 
the  man  of  God  who,  thirty  years  before,  had  received  him  to  holy 
baptism.  In  all  these  fields  of  labor  Bishop  Otey  was  beloved  and  re- 
vered. His  labors  were  specially  blessed.  Deeply  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  affording  the  means  for  a  Christian  and  a  churchly  educa- 
tion, the  bishop  estalilished,  a  year  after  his  enti'ancc  upon  his  episco- 
pate, the  Colmubia  Female  Institute,  at  Columbia,  Maury  county,  which 
was  for  years  the  lai-gest  and  most  successful  church  school  in  the 
United  States.  This  venture  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  gi-eat-hearted 
bishop  was  undertaken  in  the  midst  of  a  community  where  the  number 
of  male  communicants  of  the  Church  was  but  seven  or  eight,  and 
where  every  opposing  form  of  belief  or  disbelief  was  arrayed  against 
the  inti'oduction  of  so  open  and  pronounced  an  instrument  for  the  dis- 
semination of  the  church's  doctrines  and  practices.  Daily  morning 
and  evening  prayers  l)rought  to  the  attendants  in  this  institution  the 
knowledge  and  love  of  the  Church  and  her  holy  ways,  and  from  this 
centre  of  church  influence  there  went  out  in  every  direction  means  for 
the  turning  of  multitudes  to  the  Church. 

Turning  to  the  southward  we  may  briefly  give  the  story  of  the 
revival  of  the  Church  in  Georgia,  which,  in  its  earlier  years,  had 
enjoyed  the  ministrations  of  the  Wesleys  and  Wliitefield,  and  later 
those  of  the  devoted  Ellington,  of  Bethesda  College,  who  was  spared 
for  many  years  of  faithful  labors  in  the  colony.  The  details  of  the 
labors  of  Norris,  Orton,  Zouberbuhler,  Copp,  Frink,  Alexander, 
Findlay,  Lowton,  Seymour,  Holmes,  Brown,  and  Haddon  Smith, 
before  the  war,  as  recorded  in  the  works  and  letters  of  White- 
field  and  in  the  reports  of  the  venerable  society,  seem  strange  when 
compared  with  the  utter  prostration  of  the  Church  at  the  close  of  the 
sti'uggle  for  independence.  The  Church  seemed  left  without  a  friend. 
The  glebe  at  Augusta  was  confiscated,  and  the  avails  applied  to  the 
endowment  of  an  academy,  and  even  the  rights  of  the  few  church- 
men to  the  Church  were  not  exclusively  allowed.  The  ministrations 
of  the  rector,  the  Rev.  Adam  Boyd,  from  1790  to  1799,  were  fol- 
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lowed  l)y  the  complete  disorganization  of  the  parish,  which  continued 
until  1818.  Bishop  Robert  Smith,  of  South  Carolina,  from  1798  to 
the  time  of  his  death,  in  1802,  sought  to  render  what  aid  he  could. 
Through  the  Rev.  Mr.  Strong,  then  of  Oglethorpe  count^s  he  learned  of 
the  desire  for  holy  orders  on  the  part  of  Mv.  James  Hamilton  Ray,  who 
was  ordained  deacon  and  priest  in  the  spring  of  1801,  and  who  lived 
a  useful  and  honored  clergyman  in  Greene  couut}^  until  1805,  when  he 
died.  And  about  the  same  time  the  Bishop  of  South  Carolina  ordained 
a  Mv.  Gurney,'  who  had  been  a  Methodist  preacher,  but  whose  acces- 
sion to  the  Church  proved  of  little  good. 

From  1802  until  1812  the  episcopate  of  South  Carolina  was 
vacant,  and  the  depression  experienced  by  the  Church  in  South  Caro- 
lina was  shared  by  the  Church  in  Georgia ;  but  in  the  spring  of  1815 
Bishop  Dehon  visited  Savannah,  and  consecrated  the  church  there,  then 
recently  rebuilt.  At  this  time  fifty  persons,  presented  by  the  rector, 
the  Rev.  Walter  Cranston,  were  confirmed.  In  March,  1821,  Bishop 
Bowen  consecrated  St.  Paul's,  Augusta.  In  April,  1823,  Christ  Church, 
Savannah,  was  again  visited,  and  seventy-eight  persons  confirmed, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Carter  having  succeeded  flie  lamented  Cranston  in  the 
rectorship. 

On  the  24th  of  February,  1823,  the  primary  Convention  of  the 
clergy  and  laity  of  Georgia  met  at  St.  Paul's  Church,  Augusta,  for 
organization.  Three  clergymen  were  present  —  the  Rev.  Edward 
Matthews,  Rector  of  Christ  Church,  St.  Simon's  Island ;  the  Rev. 
Abiel  Carter,  Rector  of  Christ  Church,  Savannah ;  and  the  Rev. 
Hugh  Smith,  Rector  of  St.  Paul's,  Augusta;  and  five  lay  delegates, 
I'epresenting  the  paiishes  in  Savannah  and  Augusta.  Rules  of  order 
and  a  constitution  and  canons  were  adopted.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Carter 
was  chosen  president  of  the  Convention,  Dr.  I.  B.  Read,  treasurer, 
and  Dr.  Thomas  I.  Wray,  secretary.  The  Convention  acceded  to  the 
constitution  of  the  Church  in  the  United  States ;  and  deputies  were 
chosen  to  the  General  Convention.  An  address  to  the  members  of  the 
Church  "  in  the  different  parts  of  this  State  "  was  adopted  and  ordered 
printed  in  the  journal.  The  diocese  was  placed  under  the  charge  of 
the  Bishop  of  South  Carolina,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Bowen.  A  "  Society 
for  the  extension  of  religion  in  this  State"  was  instituted,  and  the 
journal,  together  with  the  constitution  and  canons,  was  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

The  second  annual  Convention  assembled  in  Christ  Church, 
Savannah,  on  the  3d  and  4th  of  May,  1824.  The  Rev.  Messrs. 
Smith  and  Carter  of  the  clergy,  and  four  laymen,  representing  the  two 
parishes  at  Savannah  and  Augusta,  were  in  attendance.  The  Rev. 
Hugh  Smith  was  elected  president,  and  Dr.  Thomas  I.  Wray,  secre- 
tary. Eighty-four  persons  had  been  confirmed  in  Savannah,  and 
eighteen  in  Augusta.  The  time  of  holding  conventions  was  changed 
from  the  "third  Monday  in  April"  to  the  "  third  Monday  after  Easter." 
The  donation  of  the  Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society  was 
gi-atefuUy  accepted,  and  the  clerical  members  of  the  Convention  em- 

'  No  reference  to  this  orjination  is  found  in  Bishop  IJurgess's  List. 
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powered  to  procure  a  missionary.  A  standing  committee  and  a  depu- 
tation to  the  General  Convention  were  elected.  The  report  of  the 
Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Christianity  in  (icorgia  was  received 
and  approved. 

The  third  Convention  met  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  Augusta,  April 
18,  1825,  the  opening  sermon  being  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Carter. 
The  Rev.  Samuel  Strong,  the  oldest  clergyman  in  the  diocese,  was 
present,  and  was  elected  president.  The  committee  appointed  to  pro- 
cure a  missionary  reported  the  engagement  of  the  Rev.  Lot  Jones. 
The  parish  of  Christ  Church,  ^lacon,  was  admitted  into  union  witii 
the  Convention.  The  yo\)oiI  of  the  standing  conuuittec  gave  informa- 
tion that  one  person  had  applied  to  become  a  candidate  for  orders. 

At  the  fourth  Convention,  wiiich  met  in  the  parish  of  Christ 
Church,  Macon,  on  the  21th  and  25th  of  April,  1.^2(;,  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Dr.  Bowen  was  present  and  presiding,  with  three  clergymen  and  four 
deputies,  representing  the  parishes  of  Augusta  and  Macon.  Mr.  G. 
ilcLaughlin  was  chosen  secretary,  and  Dr.  J.  B.  Barlow,  treasurer. 
The  bishop's  address  noticed  the  removal  of  the  candidate  for  orders  to 
another  diocese  ;  the  appointment  of  a  missionary  to  St.  Simon's  and 
Darien ;  the  confirmation  of  furty-six  persons  in  Savannah  ;  the  success 
of  the  missionary  labors  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jones  at  Macon  ;  and  gave 
certain  historical  notitia,  practical  remarks,  and  a  commendation  of 
Bishop  White's  "  Memoirs  of  the  Church  "  as  affording  a  succinct  narra- 
tive of  the  history  of  our  conmumion.  The  article  of  the  constitution 
fixing  the  time  of  meeting  of  the  Convention  was  changed,  and  the 
next" meeting  ai^pointed  in  January.  The  Convention  .sermon  was 
appointed  for  the  "  Sabbath  "  preceding  the  opening  of  the  Convention. 
The  journal  of  the  fifth  annual  Couvention,  which  was  held  in 
Christ  Church,  Savannah,  February  12,  1827,  was  "published  by  re- 
quest" in  the  "Gospel  Messenger"  and  "  Southern  Episcopal  Register," 
of  May,  1827,  and,  with  that'of  the  succeeding  year,  was  not  printed 
in  separate  forai.  Bishop  Bowen  was  prevented  from  attendance  by 
domestic  bereavement.  The  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Chris- 
tianity reported  the  appointment  of  the  Rev.  I\Ir.  Willi.ston,  of  Delaware, 
as  missionary,  and  expressed  regret  at  the  resignation  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Jones.  The  time  of  holding  the  annual  Convention  was  again  changed. 
A  letter  of  sympathy '  was"  ordered  to  be  addressed  by  the  president 
of  the  Convention  to  the  Bishop  of  South  Carolina. 

The  sixth  Convention  of  the  diocese  of  Georgia  asseml)led  in  St. 
Paul's  Church,  Augusta,  on  the  15th  of  April,  182«.  Two  clergymen 
and  four  laymen,  the  representatives  of  two  parishes,  were  present. 
The  Rev.  E.  Neufville  was  chosen  president,  Mr.  John  F.  Lloyd, 
secretary,  and  Dr.  Read,  treasurer.  A  testimonial  of  respect  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Rev.  A'>iel  Carter  was  entered  on  the  minutes.  A 
letter  of  the  Rev.  Lot  Jones,  resi)ecting  his  al)scnce  and  reporting  his 
official  acts,  was  ordered  to  be  filed  and  published.  The  Society 
for  the  Advancement  of  Christianity  reported  inability  to  procure  a 
missionary,  and  a  balance  of  $197.50  in  the  treasury.      A   portion  of 

1  The  coiTcspomlcnce  is  published  in    the  South  Carolina  "  Gospel  Messenger,"  of  April, 
1827,  on  pp.  127,  128,  of  Vol.  v. 
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this  balance  was  ordered  to  be  expended  in  tracts  and  prajer-books. 
Tiie  establishment  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Sunday-School  Union 
was  comuicnded,  and  a  depository  established  at  Augusta.  The  journal 
of  this  Convention,  "communicated  for  the  'Gospel  Messenger,'" 
appears  in  the  same  periodical  in  which  the  journal  of  1827  was 
printed,  and  was  not  issued  in  a  sejiarate  form. 

The  journal  of  the  seventh  Convention,  which  met  in  Christ 
Church,  Savamiah,  on  the  27th  and  28th  of  Ai)ril,  1829,  occujjies  pp. 
22  to  30,  inclusive,  of  a  pamphlet  with  the  following  title,  viz. :  "A 
Plea  for  the  Church  in  Georgia.  A  sermon,  delivered  in  Christ 
Church,  Savannah,  on  Sunday  morning,  April  26th,  1829,  at  the 
opening  of  the  Seventh  Annual  Convention  of  the  Diocese  of  Georgia. 
By  the  Kev.  Hugh  Siuith,  A.M. ,  Eector  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Augusta. 
Published  at  the  request  of  the  Convention.  Augusta :  1829."  The 
text  of  this  discourse  was  from  Amos  vii.  :  2  "By  whom  shall  Jacob 
arise?  For  he  is  small."  "Fidelity  to  oui*  doctrinal  standards,  not 
simply  because  they  are  ours,  but  because  they  embrace  the  doctrines 
of  the  Bible, — the  doctrines  of  the  cross;  obedience  to  canonical 
authority,  established  ecclesiastical  discipline,  and  a  conscientious 
adherence  to  our  prescribed  formularies  of  worship,"  were  the  "par- 
ticulars" enforced  by  the  preacher  in  his  effort  to  indicate  the  answer 
to  the  text  so  far  as  it  applied  to  the  uplifting  of  the  Church  in  Georgia. 
Two  clergymen  and  four  delegates,  representing  two  parishes,  were 
in  attendance  at  the  Convention.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Smith  was  chosen 
president.  Dr.  Read,  treasurer,  and  Mr.  A.  Gould,  secretary.  The 
oi)ening  sermon  was  requested  for  publication.  The  alterations  in 
tiie  liturgy,  proposed  by  the  House  of  Bishops  at  the  last  General 
Convention,  were  agreed  to.  Die  delegates  to  the  next  General 
Convention  were  instructed  to  offer  for  consideration  the  following 
canon :  — 

No  clergyman  of  this  Church  heveaftei'  ordained  sliall  become  rector,  minister, 
or  assistant  minister  in  a  city'  or  populous  town  until  he  shall  have  served  for  at 
least  two  j-ears  as  a  missionaiy  in  some  destitute  part  of  the  country,  or  shall  have 
been  insti'umeutal  in  builduig  up  some  new  cluuvh  or  congregation. 

It  was  voted  that,  in  the  case  of  the  employment  of  deacons  as 
missionaries,  the  nearest  presbyters  be  requested  to  visit  the  stations 
of  such  deacons  for  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  their  ex- 
penses being  defrayed  by  the  Convention .  The  report  of  the  Society 
for  the  Advancement  of  Christianity  reported  a  balance  of  $315.90 
in  the  treasurer's  hands.  An  appropriation  for  prayer-books  and 
tracts  was  voted  ;  the  Sunda^'-school  de]iository  was  discontinued,  and 
the  society  pledged  itself  to  employ  two  missionaries  on  or  before 
December  1. 

The  eighth  annual  Convention  met  at  St.  Raid's,  Augusta,  on  the 
19th  of  April,  1830,  the  opening  sermon  having  been  preached  on  the 
preceding  day  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Neufvillc,  agreeably  to  apjioint- 
ment.  Three  clergymen  and  four  laymen,  representing  two  parishes, 
were  in  attendance.  The  Rev.  T.  S.  W.  Mott  was  elected  president, 
and  Edward  F.  Campbell,  Esq.,  secretary.     The  standing  committee 
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reported  one  candidate  for  orders,  Mr.  Theodore  Bcekman  Bartow. 
The  clerical  members  of  the  last  Convention  reported  their  inability  to 
redeem  their  pledge  of  employing  two  missionaries. 

The  ninth  annual  Convention  assembled  in  Christ  Church,  St. 
Simon's  Island,  on  the  18th  of  April,  18G3.  The  Rev.  Edward  Neufville 
was  chosen  president,  Mr.  Joseph  O.  Pelot,  secretary,  and  Dr.  Reed, 
treasurer.  The  standing  committee  reported  the  ordination  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Bartow.  Resolutions  of  regret  at  the  decease  of  Bishops 
Hobart  and  Ravenscroft  were  adopted.     On  motion,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention,  feeling  a  deep  interest  in  the  honor  of  the 
Church,  and  in  the  safet}'  of  its  members,  do  recommend  to  the  rospeetive  com- 
municants of  the  Churches  in  tlie  Diocese,  to  observe  that  sobrietj'  anu  seriousness 
of  deportment,  which  should  ever  distinguish  the  followers  of  Christ,  from  the 
lovers  of  pleasme,  more  than  the  lovers  or  God.  .\nd  they  would  respectfully  call 
the  attention  of  the  members  of  the  Church  in  this  Diocese  to  the  following  ex- 
pression of  opinion,  entered  upon  the  Journal  of  the  House  of  Bishops,  in  the 
General  Convention,  A.D.  1817,  and  subsequently  read  in  the  House  of  Clerical 
and  I-ay  Deputies  at  the  same  Convention,  viz. :  — 

"  The  House  of  Bishops,  solicitous  for  the  presei-vation  of  the  purity  of  the 
Cluirch,  and  the  piety  of  its  members,  are  induced  to  impress  upon  the  Clergy  the 
important  duty,  with  a  discreet  but  earnest  zeal,  of  warning  the  people  of  their 
respective  cures,  of  the  danger  of  an  indulgence  in  those  worldly  pleasures,  which 
may  tend  to  withdraw  the  affections  from  spiritual  things.  And  especially  on  the 
subject  of  Gaming  —  of  Amusements  involving  cruelty  to  the  Brute  creation,  and 
of  Theatiical  representations,  to  which  some  peculiar  circumstances  have  called 
their  attention  —  they  do  not  hesitate  to  express  their  unanimous  opinion,  that  these 
amusements,  as  well  from  their  licentious  tendency,  as  from  the  strong  temptations 
to  vice  which  they  afford,  ought  not  to  be  frequented." 

The  tenth  annual  Convention  of  the  diocese  of  Georgia  met  at 
Macon,  on  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th  of  May,  the  opening  sermon  being  de- 
livered agreeably  to  appointment  liy  the  Rev.  T.  B.  Bartow.  The 
Rev.  Edward  Neuf\ille  was  elected  president,  and  Mr.  William  P. 
Hunter,  secretary.  The  report  from  Christ  Church,  Savannah,  men- 
tions the  addition  of  thirty-two  to  the  number  of  communicants, 
and  the  missionary  at  St.  Simon's  Island  alludes  to  the  fact  that 
"  there  is  manifested  an  eager  desire  for  religious  instruction  on  the 
part  of  the  blacks,  and  an  increasing  attention  to  the  duties  of  the  Sab- 
bath." The  standing  committee  reported  that  ''  the}-  did  not  act  in 
the  cases  of  the  Rev.  'B.  B.  Smith  and  Rev.  Charles  P.  Mcllvaine,  in 
reference  to  the  episcopates  of  Kentucky  and  Oliio,  respectively,  not 
deeming  themselves  sufficiently  acquainted  witli  all  the  facts  connected 
with  the  election  of  those  gentlemen."  The  Rev.  Hugh  Smith  had 
removed  from  the  diocese,  and  the  Rev.  Edward  E.  Ford  had  been 
called  in  his  place.  Such,  in  brief,  is  the  history  of  the  first  decade 
of  the  diocese  of  Georgia. 

Still  further  to  the  South  the  beginnings  of  the  Church  in  Florida 
claim  notice.  These  beginnings  date  back  to  the  period  prior  to  the 
war  of  independence. 

The  Rev.  John  Forbes  was  "licensed"  by  the  Bishop  of  London 
for  "  East  Florida,"  "St.  Augustine,"  the  5th  of  ISIay,  1764,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hart,  to  whom  reference  will  be  made  imdcr 
the  head  of  Alabama,  was  licensed  for  "Mobile,"  "  West  Florida." 
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The  records  at  Fulham,  transcripts  of  which  are  among  the  Hawks 
Collection  of  MSS.,  in  the  keeping  of  the  General  Convention,  give 
the  names  of  the  Rev.  John  Frazer  as  licensed  March  23,  1769  ;  the 
Rev.  John  Leadbetter  as  licensed  Nov.  8,  1773,  for  St.  Augustine; 
and  the  Rev.  John  Kennedy  as  licensed  for  St.  Mark's,  Dec.  24,  1776, 
—  all  under  the  head  of  "  East  Florida." 

Following  the  record  of  Mr.  Hart's  license  we  find  the  following 
names  for  "  West  Florida  :  "  the  Rev.  William  Dawson,  licensed  July  2, 
1764,  for  Pensacola;  the  Rev.  William  Gordon,  licensed  August  8, 
1767;  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Cotton,  licensed  March' 2,  1768,  and  the 
Rev.  George  Chapman,  licensed  for  Pensacola,  May  3,  1773. 

Of  Leadbetter  nothing  more  is  known ;  Kennedy  went  to  Vir- 
ginia;  Dawson  proceeded  to  Pensacola  in  1765,  but  finding  no  ac- 
commodations for  his  fiimily  the  governor  permitted  his  return  to 
Carolina,  for  a  time,  on  his  leaving  a  curate  in  his  place.  He  died  on 
John's  Island,  South  Carolina,  on  the  19th  of  January,  1767,  and  his 
curate  died  the  same  day  in  Pensacola.^  Nothing  is  known  of  Cotton 
or  Chapman,  and  the  name  of  the  "curate"  who  first  of  all  our  clergy 
in  Anglican  orders  yielded  up  his  life  to  God  within  the  limits  of  this 
State  has  passed  from  memory.  In  an  interesting  MS.  work  of  John 
Gerard  William  De  Bahm,  in  Harvard  College  Library,  the  Rev.  John 
Forbes  is  referred  to  as  I'esiding  at  St.  Augustine,  1771,  and  as  being 
"Parson,  Judge  of  Admiralty  and  Counccllor,"  while  the  "Rev.  J. 
Frazer  "  is  alluded  to  as  "parson  at  Mosquito." 

Woodmason,  in  his  "account  of  East  Florida,  made  in  1766,"- 
says  curtly  "  that  no  face  or  appearance  of  religion  is  there  to  be  seen," 
and  certainly  nothing  was  accomplished  the  results  of  which  were  ap- 
parent on  the  cession  of  Florida  to  the  United  States.  Still,  the  ser- 
vices of  the  English  Church  were  maintained  at  the  first  in  a  building 
which  stood  on  the  "  old  church  lot "  which  had  been  the  site  of  a  bish- 
op's palace  under  the  Spanish  rule,  and  were  afterwards  held  in  a 
church  situated  on  George  street,  which  had  been  repaired  and  fitted 
up  for  the  ministrations  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Forbes.  The  lands  lying  at 
the  north  of  the  city,  from  the  gates  to  the  outer  lines  of  the  fortifica- 
tions, were  given  to  the  churcli  by  Governor  Grant  as  a  glebe.  For 
some  time,  we  are  told,  previous  to  the  recession  of  the  province  to 
Spain,  a  number  of  members  of  tiie  Greek  Church  attended  the  ser- 
vices of  the  English  Church.  These  Greek  Christians  were  part  of  a 
colony  introduced  by  an  English  company  from  Minorca,  Majorca, 
the  Grecian  Islands,  and  Smyrna,  and  were  first  located  about  sixty 
miles  to  the  southward  of  the  city,  where  they  built  a  town,  calling  it 
"New  Smyrna."  After  nine  j^ears  of  servitude  their  grievances  were 
redressed  by  the  British  authoi-ities,  and  their  freedom  declared.  Re- 
moving to  St.  Augustine,  they  were  incorporated  among  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  their  descendants  still  form  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
native  residents. 

When  the  province  was  ceded  to  Spain,  in  1783,  there  was  an 
immediate  cessation  of  Protestant  worship.     The  Episcopal  Church 

'  Dulcho's  "  Histoiy  of  the  Church  in  South  =  The    Hawks    MSS.,  "  South   Carolina," 

Curoliiiii,"  pp.  3()2,  363.  XVIII. 
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was  torn  down  and  the  stoiie.s  uaed  in  llie  erection  of  a  Romish  place 
of  worshii).  A  German  oluirch  at  a  settlement  called  Tolomata  shared 
the  same  fate. 

But,  while  the  Clunrli  seemed  extinct,  there  were,  here  and  there, 
individuals  who  still  clung  to  the  worship  of  God  in  the  use  of  our 
litursy.  and  in  one  instance  the  morning  prayer  was  regularly  used 
by  a  large  family  of  churchmen  during  forty-live  years. 

In  July,  iy21,  Florida  was  ccdetl  to  the  l-nited  States,  and  al- 
most immediately  the  American  residents  of  St.  Augustine  determined 
to  secure  the  service  of  a  clergyman  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 
On  the  20th  of  October,  'l"tS21.  the  Kev.  Andrew  Fowler,  of  the 
diocese  of  South  Carolina,  and  acting  under  the  appointment  of  a  mis- 
sionary organization  of  that  diocese,  entered  ui)on  iiis  labors.  Mr. 
Fowler  continued  in  charge  of  the  mission  at  St.  Augustine  until 
May,  1823.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Mellish  J.  Motte,  who 
remained  but  seven  months.  The  Rev.  Dr.,  afterward  Bishoj),  Gads- 
den ministered  to  the  little  congregation  during  the  months  of  October 
and  November,  1824.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Kev.  E.  Phillips  in 
the  spring  of  1825,  and  he  in  turn  l)y  the  Rev.  Philip  Gadsden,  each 
remaining  but  three  months.  With  the  departure  of  Mr.  Gadsden 
efforts  for  the  introduction  of  the  Church  ceased. 

The  Domestic  and  Foreign  ^Missionary  Society  did  not  lose  sight 
of  this  important  and  interesting  tield,  and  under  their  auspices  the 
Rev.  Ralph  Williston  visited  Florida,  under  apijointinent  as  mis- 
sionary in  Tallahassee.  Being  hindered  by  the  unhealthiness  of  the 
season  from  proceeding  to  bis  destination,  in  1827  he  effected  the  or- 
ganization of  a  parish  in  Pensacola,  by  the  name  of  Christ  Church, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  year  succeeded  in  establishing  St.  John's  parish, 
Tallahassee,  and  on  his  return  North  visited  St.  Augustine,  where  he 
found  Trinity  parish  in  the  possession  of  a  lot  of  ground,  —  the  very 
"site  where  stood  the  iirst  church  erected  by  Europeans  in  this  country." 
together  with  $.), 000  toward  the  erection  of  their  church.  In  18211. 
January  26,  the  Rev.  Raymond  Alphonso  Henderson  had  reached 
St.  Augustine,  and  so  successful  were  his  labors  that  by  the  close  of 
1830  he  entered  upon  the  work  of  erecting  a  church  of  .stone,  which 
was  eon.secrated  in  1833  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Nathaniel  Bowen,  D.D.. 
Bishop  of  South  Carolina.  The  growth  of  the  church  was  gradual, 
and  it  was  not  until  January,  1838,  that  a  CouNention  was  organized, 
at  which  time  there  were  parishes  at  Pensacola,  Apalachicola,  Talla- 
hassee, Jacksonville,  St.  Joseph,  Key  West,  and  St.  Augustine;  and 
six  clersvmen, — the  Rev.  David  Brown,  the  Rev.  Robert  Dj^ce,  the 
Rev.  R"'A.  Henderson,  the  Rev.  Charles  Jones,  the  Rev.  Joseph  H. 
Saunders,  and  the  Rev.  J.  Loring  Woart.' 

Notices  of  the  introduction  of  the  sei-vices  of  tiie  Church  in  .Vlabama 
are  found  in  the  Rev.  Charles  Woodmason's  "  Account  of  West  Florida, 
made  in  1766,"  a  MS.  in  the  archives  of  the  General  Convention  tran- 
scribed from  the  original  at  Fulliam,  and  as  yet  never  printed  in  full. 

1  Proceedings  in  Organizing  the  Diocese,    Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Florid.i,  Jan- 
and  Journal  of  the  Primary  Convention  of  the    uaiy,  1838,  p.  3.     Tallahassee,  1838. 
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Mobile  is  ;i  Fort  seated  on  a  river  of  tliat  name,  distant,  at  its  luouth,  CO 
miles  fi-om  Pensai'ola,  and  lyes  about  40  miles  from  the  river's  mouth.  There  is  a 
Chapel  in  this  Fort,  but  no  cliaplain.  The  inhabitants,  copying  after  the  pattern  set 
them  by  their  principal,!  are  strangers  to  the  paths  of  virtue  and  sunk  in  disso- 
luteness and  dissipation.  No  forms  of  government  arc  yet  fixed  or  carried  into 
execution,  whereby  numbers  who  went  there  to  settle  have  been  ruined  or  have 
retreated  to  the  French  settlement  of  New  Orleans. 

A  i)crsQn  who  calls  himself  a  clergj-rnan  patrolls  about  this  place  and  officiates 
occasionall}'.  But  if  he  is  one,  they  say  that  he  is  such  a  disgrace  to  the  cliaracter, 
that  they,  bad  as  they  are,  hold  him  in  detestation. 

This  was  the  place  to  which  Mr.  Ilarte,^  now  lecturer  of  St.  Michael's, 
Charles  Town,  was  destin'd,  and  which  he  visited,  but  he  found  both  place  and 
people  too  disagreeable  to  be  i)referred  to  so  agi'ceable  a  situation  as  he  now 
enjoys.  Mr.  Hartc  was  there  when  the  General  Congress  with  the  Indi;ins  was 
held,  and  at  their  deiiarture  he  gave  them  a  sermon,  the  interpreter  exiilaining  his 
words  to  Ihem  sentence  by  sentence.  The  Indian  chief  was  vei^  attenlive,  and 
after  dinner  asked  Mr.  Ilarte  where  this  Great  Warrior  God  Almighty,  which  he 
talked  so  much  of,  lived ;  and  if  he  was  a  friend  of  his  Brother  Oeorgc  over  the 
Great  '\A'ater!  Mr.  Harte  then  expatiated  on  the  Being  of  God  and  his  altributes. 
but  could  not  instil  any  sentiments  into  the  Indian,  or  bring  him  to  even  the  least 
compreliension  of  these  matters,  and  dwelt  so  long  on  the  subject  as  to  tire  the 
patience  of  the  savage,  who  at  length  took  I\Ir.  Harte  by  the  hand  with  one  of  his, 
and  filling  out  a  glass  of  rum  with  the  other,  concluded  by  saying,  "  Beloved  Man, 
I  will  alwaj's  lliink  well  of  this  Friend  of  ours,  God  Almighty,  whom  you  tell  me 
so  much  of,  and  so  let  us  drink  his  health,"  and  then  drunk  off  his  glass  of  rum. 

In  November,  182C,  the  Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society 
of  the  Church  appointed  the  Eev.  Robert  Davis  "  to  visit  the  State  of 
Ahihania  and  advance  the  interests  of  the  society  and  religion  there."'' 
Detained  on  his  way  by  ill-health,  it  was  not  till  the  autumn  of  1827 
that  he  reached  Tuscaloosa,  where  he  organized  a  congregation,  Jan- 
uary 7,  1828,''  and  made  arrangements  for  the  erection  of  a  church. 
In  December  of  the  following  year  the  Eev.  William  H.  Judd  was  ap- 
pointed missionary  at  this  station,  the  Eev.  j\Ir.  Davis  having  left  the 
field.  On  his  arrival  at  Mobile,  January  21,  1829,  he  found  the  Rev. 
Henry  A.  Shaw  settled  as  Rector  of  this  parish  in  that  city,  where  he 
had  been  for  two  or  three  weeks. ^  Proceeding  to  the  place  of  his 
appointment, Mr.  Judd  labored  with  success  and  zeal  till  his  decease, 
August  7,  1829,  leaving  the  church  edifice  nearly  complete  and  the 
congregation  in  a  flourishing  condition.  In  1830  l>ishop  Brownell, 
of  Connecticut,  visited  Alabama,  administered  confirmation  at  Mobile, 
and  presided  at  a  meeting  for  organizing  the  Church  in  the  State. 
This  primary  Convention  assembled  on  the  25th  of  January,  and  was 
composed  of  the  Eev.  Mr.  Shaw  and  the  Rev.  Albert  A.  Miiller,  who 
had  been  transferred  from  the  diocese  of  Mississippi,  and  was  ofiiciat- 
ing  at  Tuscaloosa,  and  "  the  principal  Episcopalians  of  the  city,  and 
from  other  parts  of  the  State.®  A  constitution  was  adopted  and  the 
following  action  taken  :  — 

Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  to  form  a  South-western  Diocese,  to  comprise 
the  Dioceses  of  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Alabama,  and  that  for  this  purpose  the 

'  The  Governor  whose  dissolute  life  is  ear-  ■"•  Pioceedings  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 

licr  referred  to  iu  Mr.  Woodmason's  accouut.  etc.,  1828,  p.  36. 

«  The  Rev.  Samuel  Harte,  A.M.,  Licensed  t  Quarterly  Miss.  Paper,  .July,  1829,  p.  43. 

to  "  Florida,  :MobiIe,"  17fi4.      Vide  "  Gen.  Couv.  r.  Proceedings  of  the   Board  of  Directors, 

MSS.,So.Car.,1765-1779;"  also,Dalcho's"Hist.  etc.,  p.  43. 

of  the  Epis.  Ch.  in  So.  Car.,"  pp.  193, 216, 272, 3,  "  Bishop  Brownell's  Repoi-t,  Miasionaiy  Pa- 

434 ;  also,  Sprague's  "  Annals  of  the  Am   Enis.  per,  .Tune,  1830,  p.  70. 
Clergy,"  p.  171. 
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next  Convention  of  the  Church  in  this  State  will  choose  six  delegates  from  the 
Clero-y  and  Laity,  to  meet  an  equal  number  from  each  of  the  States  of  Mississippi 
and  1,ouisiana  at  such  time  and  plac^e  as  tlie  said  delegation  by  correspondence  may 
determine." ' 

Agreeably  to  the  constitution ,  the  first  annual  Convention  met  on 
the  12tb  of  May,  1830.  and  adjourned,  without  action,  to  meet  the 
first  Monday  of  January,  1831.  Meantime  a  parish  was  organized  at 
Greenshuri!;.  throiiirh  the  exertions  of  the  Ixev.  Mr.  Miiller,  and  a  eon- 
ffi-eo-ation  gathered  at  Huutsville.  The  l)ishop  himself  held  services 
at  Selma  and  Montgomery,  and  in  his  report  speaks  of  Florence  as 
presenting  an  "opening  for  the  services  of  a  niissionnry."  In  each 
of  these  places  a  church  was  sul)se(iuently  establi-shed.  In  1835 
the  diocese  united  with  the  diocese  of  Alabama  and  the  clergy  and 
churches  of  Louisiana  in  the  formation  of  the  South-western  diocese, 
and  in  the  election  of  the  Rev.  Francis  Lister  Hawks,  D.D.,  to  the 
episcopate  thereof.     In  1840 

Bishop   Browuell,    who    had       /  y    y      J/ 

been  recognized  as  the  epis-         "^y         'V  "^^ 

copal  authoritv  in  the  diocese       (^'^^l  '       /"     A^^^r/t/ 

forten  years,  claimeda release       C^^:>  f^l^^i-^^^J^lf!:;™ 
from  liis  charge,  and  the  Et.  ^ 

Rev.   Leonidas   Polk.  D.D., 

Mi'^sionary  Bishop  of  Arkansas,  was  chosen  bishop,  which  ofSt-e  he  held 
till  1844.  The  Rev.  ilartiu  P.  Parks,  afterwards  D.D. ,  and  one  of  the 
ministers  of  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  was  elected  to  the  episcopate 
of  Alal)ama  in  1842,  but  declined  the  invitation.  The  followmg  year 
the  Rev.  James  T.  Johnson,  of  Virginia,  was  elected  to  this  office,  but 
with  a  similar  result.  In  1844  the  Rev.  Nicholas  Hamner  Cobbs,  D.D. , 
of  the  diocese  of  Ohio,  was  chcsen  bishop,  and  was  consecrated  Oct. 
20,  1844.     Bishop  Cobbs,  after  a  singularly  pure  and  holy  life,  died 

Jail.  11,  18(51.  .    .     ^.,        ,    ,.■     •       ^■ 

On  Sunday,  the  2;itli  of  June,  1823,  at  Christ  Church,  Cincinnati, 
Bishop  Chase,  of  Ohio,  admitted  to  the  diacouate  Mr.  James  Angel 
Fox  of  Pinckneyville,  IMissi^sippl.^  Soon  after  his  ordmation  Mr. 
Fox  returned  to  his  family  home  at  Pinckneyville,  at  which  place  and 
atWoodville  he  pursued  the  work  of  the  ministry  in  connection  with 
teachius.  The  cousire<;ation  gathered  through  his  instrumentality  at 
WoodvTUe  erected  a" commodious  church,  "in  dimensions  forty-two  by 
thirty-seven  feet,  built  with  a  convenient  vestry."  »  In  his  report  to 
the  Bishop  of  Ohio,  the  following  year,  Mr.  Fox  alluded  to  the  parish 
at  Natchez  as  in  a  flourishing  state,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  .Mr. 

Pi  1  more 

The  possessions  of  Great  Britain  in  "  West  Florida."  extending 
to  the  Mississippi  river  on  the  west  and  to  the  thnly-hrst  parallel 
of  north  latitude  on  the  south,  and  embracing  "  the  Natchez  district, 
which  were  acquired  by  treaty  from  France,  in  1763  were  forcibly 
wrested  from  her  by  Spain  in  1779.  By  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  in  1/9.;), 
Spain  stipulated  to  surrender  this  territory  to  the  United  btates  within 

I  Journal  of  PriniaiT  Convention,  fiist  pub-  ■-  Journal  of  O'lio,  |8^- 

lished  at  the  end  of  tjie  Journal  of  ISi.i,  pp.  4f-^o.  ■■  Ohio  Journal  ol  1629. 
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six  mouths,  but  the  tbruial  delivery  of  possession  was  not  accomplished 
until  1798.  Immediately  on  the  termination  of  the  Spanish  domination 
a  territorial  government  was  formed,  which  went  into  force  on  the  7th 
of  April,  1798. 

Prior  lo  tliis  any  religious  worship  other  than  that  of  the  Romish 
communion  had  been  rigorously  interdicted.  There  had  come  to  the 
Natchez  district  as  early  as  1792,  six  years  before  the  close  of  the 
Spanish  rule,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church, — the  Rev.  Adam  Cloud, — 
said  to  have  been  in  deacon's  orders,  who  l)ronght  with  him  to  his  new 
home  a  wife  and  one  or  two  children.  He  was  the  first  and  only  min- 
ister of  the  Church  who  came  to  Mississippi  under  the  provincial  govern- 
ment. Mr.  Cloud  settled  on  St.  Catherine's  Creek,  about  two  miles 
below  Natchez.  He  had  come  from  Newcastle,  Delaware,  where  he  was 
born  on  the  30tli  of  December,  17r;9.  In  1781  he  was  admitted  on  trial 
us  a  travelling  preacher  among  the  Methodists,  and  appointed  on  the 
Roanoke  circuit.  In  1788,  on  the  31st  of  January,  he  married  Mary 
Grandine,  near  Morristowu,  New  Jersey,  and  shortly  after  entered  the 
ministry  of  this  Church.  No  notice  of  his  ordination  appears  in  the 
carefully  prepared  "  List  of  Deacons  "  made  by  the  late  Bishop  of  Elaine, 
Dr.  Burgess,  but  of  his  being  in  orders  there  can  be  no  doul)t.  Bringing 
with  him  his  slaves,  he  soon  acquired  a  title  to  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred acres  of  land  in  the  district,  where  his  settlement  was  hailed  by  all 
the  adherents  of  the  Church,  and  all  in  fact  who  were  not  Romanists,  as 
aflbrding  them  the  opportunity  for  the  baptism  of  their  children  and  for 
such  services  as  could  be  rendered  without  incurring  the  penalty  of  the 
law.  But  Mr.  Cloud's  ministry  brought  upon  him  persecution,  and  he  was 
cruell}'  driven  from  this  district,  to  which  he  did  not  return  until  181G, 
when  he  came  back  to  the  scene  of  his  first  labors.  In  1801 ,  or  1802, 
a  clergyman  of  tlie  Church  of  England  visited  the  newly  organized 
territory  and  ofliciated  at  different  localities.  Among  other  places  he 
preached  at  the  site  of  the  old  Spanish  military  post  of  "  Gayosa," 
about  three  miles  distant  from  "Church  Hill."  Only  one  person  in  the 
congregation,  a  Mr.  AVilliam  Moss,  -who  had  been  brought  up  in  the 
Church,  was  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  services  to  respond. 

On  the  9th  of  ^larch,  1822,  the  Rev.  James  Pilmore  arrived  at 
Natchez,  Miss.,  with  the  view  of  establishing  a  parish  of  the  Church. 
On  the  26th  of  the  same  month  an  organization  was  eflected,  and  on 
the  9th  of  the  following  month  Mv.  Pilmore  accepted  the  rectorship  of 
the  new  parish.  In  May  a  lot  was  purchased.  The  church,  an  oblong 
building  with  an  immense  dome,  was  ready  for  occupancy  in  May,  1823. 
Mr.  Pihiiore  resigned  in  1825,  and,  removing  to  Laurel  Grove,  he 
officiated  as  minister  of  Christ  Church,  Jefferson  county.  He  died 
November  1,  1827,  aged  fifty-six  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  the 
Rev.  AUiert  A.  Miiller.  At  this  time  there  were  but  three  churches  in 
theState.— St.  Paul's,  at  Woodville;  Christ  Church,  Jctlerson  ;  and 
Trinity,  Natchez.  The  Rev.  James  A.  Fox,  the  Rev.  Mi-.  Miiller,  and 
the  Rev.  Adam  Cloud,  who  was  how  superannuated,  made  up  the  list 
of  clergy.  A  visit  made  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fox  to  Bishop  Brownell.  of 
Connecticut,  in  the  summer  of  1829,  resulted  in  the  coming  of  that  ex- 
cellent prelate  to  the  State  on  an  extended  visitation. 
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On  the  17th  of  May,  1826,  cleifry  and  lay  delegates  met  in 
Trinity  Church,  Natchez,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  diocese 
of  the  Church  in  tlie  State  of  Mis.sissippi.  The  Rev.  James  Pil- 
more  preached  the  opening  seimon.  The  Kev.  Albert  A.  Miiller' 
was  chosen  president.     Besides  these  clergymen  there  were  present 


KEV.  JOSEPH    PILMORE. 


the  Rev.  James  A.  Fox  and  the  Rev.  John  W.  Cloud.'  The  Rev. 
Adam  Cloud,*  residing  in  the  State,  did  not  attend.  Delegates,  eleven 
in  number,  and  representing  four  parishes,  —  those  at  Natchez,  Wood- 
ville,  Port  Gibson,  and  Christ  Church,  Jeflerson  county,  —  were  present, 
one  of  them  being  the  Hon.  Joshua  G.  Clarke,  the  chancellor  of  the 
State.  The  Convention  formally  acceded  to  the  constitution  and  canons 
of  the  Church  in  the  United  States.  A  constitution  and  canons  were 
adopted.  The  Committee  on  the  State  of  the  Church  reported  the 
details  of  i)arochial  work  in  the  various  parishes.  A  committee 
was    appointed    to    conespond    with    the    Domestic    and 


I  Oidained  by  Bishop  Kemp,  in  1821. 
-  liefcrrcd  to  on  p.  1112. 


Foreign 


>  Ordained  by  Bishop  Dehou,  Feb.  22, 1815. 
«  Ordained  by  Bishop  Brownell,  Jan.  4, 1826. 
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Missionary  Society  "  on  subjects  concerning  the  present  state  of  tiie 
Church  in  this  Diocese."  The  clergy  were  earnestly  requested  to  visit 
the  parishes  destitute  of  ministers.  Diocesan  officers  and  delegates 
to  the  General  Convention  were  appointed.  Thus  was  inaugurated  the 
diocese  of  Mississippi. 

At  the  time  of  the  cession  of  Louisiana  to  the  United  States,  in 
lb03,  there  were  a  number  of  Protestant  residents  in  the  city  of  New 
Orleans,  who  at  once  set  aljout  the  organization  of  a  religious  society. 
The  record  of  these  proceedings  arc  preserved  in  the  minutes  of  Christ 
Church  parish,'  from  which  it  appears  that  on  the  2d  of  June,  1805, 
a  number  of  gentlemen  assembled  for  the  purpose  "  of  obtaining  as 
speedily  as  possible  a  Protestant  clergyman,  to  come  and  reside  in  New 
Orleans  to  preach  the  Gospel."  On  the  9th  of  June  of  the  same  year 
a  second  meeting  was  held,  at  which  it  was  resolved  to  convene  a 
general  gathering  of  all  interested  in  this  eflbrt  on  the  15th  of  that 
month,  "to  determine  the  religious  denomination  of  the  clergyman  to 
be  invited."  At  this  meeting,  the  question  being  put  to  vote,  out 
of  fifty-three  liallots  which  were  cast  forty-five  were  in  favor  of  a 
clergyman  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  C/hurch,  and  of  the  remaining 
eight  seven  were  for  Presbyterian  ministrations,  and  one  for  those  of 
the  Methodist  body.  At  this  meeting  a  parochial  organization  was 
efi"ected,  and  the  name  of  "Christ  Church  Parish"  determined  upon 
for  its  corporate  title.  A  committee  of  correspondence  was  immedi- 
ately appointed  to  confer  with  the  l^ishops  of  the  Church  at  the  North, 
and  on  the  recommendation  of  Bishop  Moore,  of  New  York,  the  Rev. 
Philander  Chase  became  the  first  minister  of  the  Church,  and,  in  fact, 
the  first  of  any  religious  body,  other  than  the  Church  of  Rome,  that 
ever  ofiii'iated  in  the  newly  ceded  territory.  On  the  3d  of  July,  1805, 
the  territorial  legislature  granted  an  act  of  incor()oration  to  "The 
Church  Wardens  and  Vestry-men  of  Christ  Church,  in  the  County  of 
Orleans."  The  Rev.  jNIr.  Chase  arrived  in  New  Orleans  on  the  13th 
of  November,  and  on  the  16th  of  that  month  the  organization  of  the 
vestry  was  completed  by  the  election  of  T.  P>.  Provoost,  D.  A.  Hall, 
Benjamin  Morgan,  Joseph  Saul,  William  Kenver,  Joseph  McNiel, 
George  T.  Ross,  Charles  Norwood,  Andrew  Burk,  R.  D.  Shepherd, 
Richard  Relf,  Edward  Livingston,  J.  McDonough,  John  P.  Sander- 
son, and  A.  R.  Ellery ,  of  whom  Joseph  Saul  and  Andrew  Burk  were  sub- 
sequently elected  wardens.  The  first  services  were  held  in  the  "Princi- 
pal," on  the  23d  Sunday  after  Trinity,  November  17,  1805,  and  shortly 
after  the  arrangements  were  perfected,  securing  to  the  new  parish  the 
faithful  ministrations  of  one  whose  praise  was  yet  to  be  in  all  the 
churches,  for  a  life  of  labor,  self-sacrifice,  and  zeal.  Agreeably  to  the 
suggestions  of  the  new  rector  the  title  of  the  parish,  as  given  in  the 
act  of  incorporation,  was  changed  to  that  of  "The  Rector,  Church 
Wardens  and  Vestry-men  of  Christ  Church,  in  the  County  of  Orleans, 
in  communion  with  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America,"  and  the  charter  itself  made  conformable  to  the 
usages  of  the  Church.      In  1808  the    rector,  church- wardens,  and 

1  Vide  .Journals  of  the  Conventiong   of  the    of  the  Early  UistoiT  of  the  Church  iuLouisiiina," 
Diocese  of  Louisiana,  1838-1842 ;  with  "A  SlvCtch    pp.  37-39. 
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vostrv-mon  of  Clnist  Clmirh,  New  Orloaiis,  mcmorializod  the  l>i>li()ii  and 
C'oini'iition  to  rci-oirnizc  tlicirchiii-cli  "as  ])ai-t  ot'tlic  (•cclcsiastical  diocese 
of  New  York."  Tliis  recniest  was  deemed  iiicoiiipatiljle  witli  (he  tliirty- 
sevonth  eaiioii  of  the  (leiieral  Convention.  Imt  tl)e  hislio))  was  re(|tiested 
"to  extend  to  tliein.as  far  as  may  l>e  in  his  power,  his  Kpiscojjal  eare  and 
counsel."     In  March,  ISll.  Mr.  Chase  removed  to  t'onneeticiit,  and  tiic 


r.T.  r:r.v.   riiii.vxDF.K    ciiasf.   and   avife. 

church  was  M-ithout  a  rector  until  IMU.  when  the  Rev.  James  F.  Hnll  took 
charge  of  tiie  parish,  where  he  coutinuod  until  his  decease  in  l'*>oi5.  On 
the  Kith  of  .Marcii,  18^5,  "The  Episcopal  congregation  of  Baton  Rouge" 
was  incorporated.  On  the  7th  of  Fchruary.  1829,  Grace  Church.  St. 
Francesville,  was  incorjjorated,  a  congregation  having  hcen  previously 
gathered  hy  the  labors  of  tiie  Kev.  William  H.  Uowinan.  who  I'cniaiiied 
there  until  his  death,  in  l.SoS.  In  the  autumn  of  l.s;^4,  the  Bishop  of 
Connecticut,  Dr.  Brownell,  visited  \ew  Orleans,  and  remained  through 
the  following  winter,  discharging  tlie  duties  of  rector  of  the  i)arish.  On 
the4tii  and  ,5thof  March,  1K;')."),";i  Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  comjiosed  of  delegations  from  the  dioces(\s  of  Mississippi  and 
Alabama,  and  the  clergy  and  churches  of  Louisiana,"  was  held  in  Christ 
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roinmitteeclioscii. 
the  Rev.  Francis 


Cluirch.  the  Bishop  of  ConDccticul  l)cing  present,  :ind  luhnnnslei mjr  the 
holv  eomnumion  iit  (lie  opening  service.  The  Rev.  Pierce  Connolly  was 
clio'sen  ciKiimiiin  of  this  Convention,  which  proceeded  to  complete  its 
organization,  "  for  tiie  pnrpose  of  associating  and  joining  in  the  election 
of'a  Bishop,"  pursuant  to  a  special  canon  enacted  l.y  the  (icneral  Con- 
vention of  1  s-52.  A  constitution  for  " a  general  Diocese,  to  he  composed 
of  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  Louisiana,"  was  adopted,  and  a  standing 
The  Convention  then  procecdedto  elect  a  bishop,  and 
Lister   Hawks,  D.D.,   was  unanimously  chosen  by 

the  clergy  ;nid  laity. 
,..  Tlie    testimonial   of 

the  bishoi)-elect  was 
prepared  and  signed, 
and  the  minutes  and 
testimonials  were  or- 
dered to  l)e  sent  to 
the  two  houses  of the 
General  Convention, 
with  a  request  for  the 
consecration  of  the 
Re\-.  Dr.  Hawks. 
The  bishop-elect  was 
re<|uested  to  visit  the 
churcli  in  Pensacola, 
Florida,  whicli  was 
understood  to  wish 
to  be  placed  under 
his  episcopal  care. 
The  thanks  of  the 
Convention  were 
tendered  to  the  Bish- 
op of  Connecticut, 
"  for  his  generous  ser- 
vices and  zealous  ex- 
ertions in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  South- 
western Diocese." 
Dr.  Hawks  had  earlier  })een  called  to  the  rectorship  of  Christ  Church. 
New  Orleans,  and  the  General  Convention  of  1.S3.")  continued  the  choice 
of  the  Convention  of  tiie  South-western  diocese  liy  appointing  him  Bishop 
of  Louisiana,  with  Jurisdiction  in  the  territories  of  Arkansas  and  Florida. 
But,  although  the  bishop-elect  had  declared  his  readiness  to  accept  this 
])osition.  "provided  provision  was  made  to  his  satisfaction  for  the  sup- 
port of  his  family,"  on  the  14th  of  October  the  presiding  bishop  an- 
notniced  that  he  had  finally  declined  the  ])ost. 

During  parts  of  lf^?,r>  and  l.S8()  Christ  Church,  New  Orleans,  had 
occasional  ministrations  ;  but  in  the  autumn  of  18,36  Bishop  Brownell 
again  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  vestry  to  visit  them,  and  contuuied 
through  file  winter.  Tn  the  spring  of  isiil  the  bishop  consecrated  the 
new  cluirch  erected  on  Canal  street,  and  on  the  L5th  of  February  of 
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the  same  year  the  wardens  and  vestry  unanimously  elected  the  Rev. 
Nathaniel  S.  Wheaton,  D.D.,  then  President  of  Washington  (now 
Trinity)  College,  in  Connecticut,  to  the  rectorship,  who  entered  upon 
his  duties  in  November,  and  was  instituted  early  in  the  following  j'ear. 
On  the  28th  of  xipril,  1838,  the  primary  Convention  of  the  clergy 
and  churches  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  met,  after  divine  service,  in 
Christ  Church,  New  Orleans,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wheaton  in  the  chair.  Be- 
sides the  chairman,  the  Rev.  Roderick  M.  Ranney  was  present,  and 
the  representatives  of  three  parishes,  —  Christ  Church,  New  Orleans, 
Grace  Chuixh,  St.  Franccsvillc,  and  St.  Paul's  Church,  Xew  Orleans, 
which  had  been  lateh'  organized,  and  was  incoi'poratcd  February  14, 

1840.  The  adoption  of  a  constitution  ;  the  appointment  of  a  standing 
committee,  and  a  deputation  to  the  General  Convention  ;  the  formal  vote 
of  tlie  Convention  soliciting  admission  into  union  with  the  C'hurch  in 
General  Convention  ;  and  the  delegation  to  the  standing  committee  of 
the  authority  to  prepare  canons  to  be  laid  before  a  future  meeting ; 
comprised  the  proceedings  of  this  initial  meeting  of  the  Church  in  this 
diocese. 

The  tirst  annual  Convention  met  in  Christ  Church,  New  Orleans, 
January  IG,  1839,  two  clergymen,  the  Rev.  Dr.  AVheaton  and  Rev. 
Jlr.  Ranney,  and  delegates  from  the  two  parishes  in  New  Orleans, 
beiuir  present.  Canons  were  proposed  by  the  standing  committee  and 
adopted,  and  the  diocese  placed  "under  the  full  Episcopal  charge  and 
authorit}'"  of  the  Missionary  Bishop  of  Arkansas. 

The  second  annual  Convention  assembled  in  Christ  Church,  New 
Orleans,  on  the  IGth  of  January,  1840.  The  Bishop  of  Illinois,  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Chase,  was  present,  and  at  the  request  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Wheaton,  president,  presided  at  the  meeting.  Two  parishes  were 
represented  by  six  delegates,  and  the  number  of  resident  clergy  had 
increased  to  five. 

The  third  annual  Convention  met  at  the  same  place,  on  the  21st  of 
January,  1841.  Delegates  from  two  parishes,  and  apparently  but  two 
clersrymcn,  the  rectors  and  parishes  of  New  Orleans,  made  up  the 
Convention,  the  lousiness  of  which  was  simply  to  elect  a  standing 
committee  and  deputies  to  the  General  Convention. 

A  special  Convention  met  at  the  same  place  on  the  20th  of  May, 

1841,  its  object  being  to  memorialize  the  General  Convention  to  elect 
a  bishop  for  the  diocese. 

At  the  fourth  annual  Convention,  January,  1842,  the  bishop  chosen 
by  the  General  Convention,  in  response  to  the  request  of  the  diocese, 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Leonidas  Polk,  was  present  and  presiding.  It  was 
thus  that  the  diocese  of  Louisiana  was  brought  into  a  condition  for 
work  and  growth. 

The  first  missionary  of  the  Church  in  the  republic  of  Texas  was  the 
Rev.  Caleb  S.  Ives,  sent'in  1838  by  "The  Domestic  and  Foreign  Mission- 
ary Societj'"  of  the  Church  in  the  United  States.  ]\lr.  Ives  settled 
at  ^Nlatairorda,  an  old  Spanish  town  near  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado 
river,  and  Ijy  his  godly  life,  his  earnest  zeal,  and  faithful  teaching  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  Church  in  Texas.  His  church  building  was 
framed  and  shipped  from  New  York  in   1839,  and  was  a  neat  and 
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commodious  edifice  consecrated  by  Bishop  Polk,  of  Louisiana,  in  1844. 
Mr.  Ives  died  after  abundant  labors,  towards  the  close  of  1849  and 
was  succeeded  by  the  Kev.  S.  D.  Deuison,  who  was  in  after  years  the 
able  and  devoted  secretary  of  the  foreign  committee  of  the  Board  of 
Missions.  Rcsi<rnin2:  his  charge  in  1850  he  was  followed  Ijy  the  Rev. 
D.  D.  Flower,  of  Alabama,  and  shortly  after  by  the  Kev.  Henry  N. 
Pierce,  now  Bishop  of  Arkansas  and  the  Indian  Territory.  During 
the  rectorship  of  tlie  Kev.  S.  R.  "Wright  the  church  was  destro3'ed  l)y 
a  tornado,  but  the  faithful  clergyman,  who  had  just  entered  upon  his 
charge,  secured  at  the  North  and  East  the  means  of  rebuilding  the  dis- 
mantled structure,  and  continued  at  his  post  till  his  death,  in  1857.  The 
Kev.  K.  M.  Chajjman  was  the  second  appointment  of  "The  Domestic  and 
Foi'cign  ^Missionary  Society"  to  Texas,  and  was  assigned,  in  October, 
1838,  to  Houston.  In  183U  Bishop  Polk  made  a  visitation  to  this  post, 
which  had  been  relinquished  by  Mr.  Chapman ;  but  it  was  nearly  two 
years  ere  the  vacant  cure  was  tilled,  first  by  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Eaton, 
for  thirty  years  the  devoted  rector  of  Galveston,  which  he  founded,  and 
the  Rev.  Charles  Gillette,  under  whose  I'cctorship  tiiechurchat  Houston, 
was  ei'ccted.  In  1844  Bishop  Polk  again  visited  Texas,  administering 
confirmation  at  Houston,  and  proceeding  through  the  country  to  Mata- 
jjorda,  and  thence  alone;  the  coast  to  Galveston.  Feelinij  the  need  of 
more  freijuent  episcopal  care,  the  three  presbyters  in  the  republic, 
the  Rev.  ^lessrs.  Ives,  Eaton,  and  Gillette,  memorialized  the  General 
Convention  to  provide  for  their  needs.  In  response  to  their  request 
Texas  was  assigned  to  the  Missionary  Bishop  of  Arkansas,  api^ointed 
in  1844.  On  the  first  of  August,  1849,  under  the  presidency  of 
Bishop  Freeman,  the  diocese  of  Texas  was  organized,  and  since  that 
time  the  progress  of  the  Church  in  this  empire  State  has  been  uniform 
and  encouraging.  Efibrts  to  secure  a  diocesan  were  made  again  and 
again  in  vain.  In  1852  Bishop  Freeman  was  unanimously  elected. 
On  his  declining  this  appointment,  in  185(5,  the  Rev.  Arthur  Cleveland 
Coxe,  of  Maryland,  was  first  elected ;  in  1857  the  Rev.  Alexander  II. 
Vinton,  of  Massachusetts ;  in  1858  the  Rev.  Sullivan  II.  Weston,  of 
New  York,  and  finally,  after  the  death  of  Bishop  Freeman,  in  1859, 
the  Rev.  Alexander  Gregg  was  chosen  to  this  office  and  administration. 
At  length  one  had  been  found  to  take  up  this  important  work,  and  the 
wisdom  of  the  choice,  and  the  faithfulness  of  the  first  Bishop  of  Texas, 
are  seen  in  the  rapid  development  of  the  See.  After  the  civil  war  the 
division  of  the  diocese  was  found  to  be  imperative.  At  the  General  Con- 
vention of  ]  874  the  northern  and  western  jiortions  of  the  State  were  set 
apart  as  missionary  jurisdictions,  and  on  the  15th  of  November  the  Rev. 
Robert  W.  B.  Elliott,  D.D.,  was  consecrated  Missionary  Bishop  of 
Western  Texas,  and  on  the  20th  of  December,  1874,  the  Rev. 
Alexander  C.  Garrett,  D.D.,  was  consecrated  Missionary  Bishop  of 
Northern  Texas,  each  of  these  sees  embracing  an  area  of  a  hundred 
thousand  square  mdes,  or  more.'. 

'  The  facts  of  the  cai-Iyhistoiy  of  the  Church  extended  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  dioccso 
in  Texas  are  coudcnscil  by  permission  li-om  prepared  by  the  Rifrht  Rev.  Dr.  Grcfr<;  for  "  The 
vannus  sources,  among  which  may  be  noticed  an    Church  Cyclopedia,"  Philadelphia,  1884. 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

THE  FOUNDERS  AND  FOUNDING  OF  THE  CHURCH 
AT  THE  WEST. 

TUTRXIXG  to  the  rapidly  developing  West,  we  find  traces  of  the 
presence  of  an  English  cliaplain  at  Ucti-oit  as  earl\-  as  1770,  while 
the  Territory  of  ^lichigan,  unlike  most  of  the  Western  States,  is 
indebted  to  "  the  Venerable  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gos- 
pel" for  the  first  eflbrts  to  establish  the  services  of  the  Church  within 
its  vast  territory.  A  missionary  of  that  society,  the  Rev.  Richard 
Pollard,  whose  charge  was  the  scattered  sheep  in  the  wilderness,  on 
the  English  side  of  the  Detroit  river,  occasionally  visited  the  little 
town  of  Detroit,  preached  to  the  very  few  Protestants  to  be  found, 
baptized  their  children,  and  buried  their  dead.  Mr.  Pollard  died  early 
in  the  present  century.  After  his  decease  and  up  to  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war  of  1812,  efforts  were  made  from  time  to  time  by  the  few 
church  residents  in  Detroit  to  keep  up  services  by  lay-reading,  but 
after  the  war  the  members  of  the  Chuich  united  with  those  of  other 
faiths  in  an  organization  entitled  "The  First  Protestant  Society."  In 
the  summer  of  1821  an  American  clei'gyman,  the  Rev.  Alanson  Wcl- 
ton,  established  himself  in  Detroit  as  a  missionarj-,  and  seems  to  have 
won  nmch  regard,  but  he  died  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  after 
about  three  months'  service.  Three  years  later,  the  Rev.  Richard  F. 
Cadle,  a  missionary  of  "  The  Domestic  and  Foreign  ]\Iissionar\-  Society" 
of  the  Church,  entered  upon  his  work  in  the  same  city,  then  con- 
taining about  two  thousand  inhabitants.  In  his  first  report  to  the  so- 
ciety he  says,  "The  number  of  persons  attached  to  our  Church  is  about 
forty ;  the  communicants,  I  believe,  are  not  more  than  three  or  four." 
But  the  earnest  and  godh'  missionary  soon  began  to  see  an  increase 
of  strength  in  his  mission.  He  arrived  in  Detroit,  after  a  twelve  days' 
journey  from  New  York,  on  the  12th  of  Jul}',  1824,  and  on  the  22d 
of  November,  the  same  year,  he  presided  over  the  little  company 
which  met  in  the  Indian  Council  House — the  earliest  cradle  of  the  Church 
in  Michigan,  and  its  only  place  of  worship  for  a  few  years  —  to  organize 
a  parish,  under  the  name  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Detroit.  On  the  22d  of 
^larch,  1825,  the  parish  felt  strong  enough  to  call  tlie  good  mission- 
ary to  become  its  rector,  and  to  pledge  him  $150  salary-  per  annum,  ho 
still  retaining  his  connection  with  the  parent  society.  In  1827  Mr. 
Cadlc  had  the  satisfixction  of  seeing  a  small  brick  edifice,  fortv  feet  by 
sixty,  commenced.  His  tried  friend  and  patron,  Bislioi)  II()I)art,  came 
all  the  way  from  Xew  York  to  lay  the  corner-stone,  and  the  following 
year  he  consecrated  the  church  and  administered  the  rite  of  confirma- 
tion, the  first  time  it  had  been  done  in  the  territor}'. 
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By  the  summer  of  1832  three  or  four  other  parishes'  had  sprung 
into  being,  and  on  the  10th  of  September,  a  Convention  was  held  at 
Detroit,  at  -which  it  was  resolved  to  apply  to  the  General  Convention, 
to  meet  in  October,  for  admission  as  a  diocese.  This  application  was 
granted.  The  proceedings  of  this  pi-eliminarj'  Convention,  and  also 
that  of  1833,  have  onl}'  within  a  few  years  been  printed.  From  the 
records  of  the  standing  committee,^  it  would  appear  that  the  committee 
held  its  first  meeting  on  April  9,  1833,  and  entered  with  much  vigor 
on  its  work.  At  its  very  first  session,  measures  were  taUen  to  clear 
the  Church  from  a  pi-evailing  charge  of  collusion  with  the  heresy  of 
Univorsalisni ;  to  secure  thorough  and  conscientious  preparation  for 
confirmation,  and  to  place  the  diocese  under  the  charge  of  Bishop 
Mcllvaine,  the  newly  consecrated  Bishop  of  Ohio.  The  diocese  of 
Michigan,  judging  from  its  clergy  list  at  the  time  of  its  admission  into 
union  with  the  general  Church,  presented  an  appearance  not  very  cheer- 
mg  to  its  friends  nor  formidable  to  its  foes.  Tiie  list  is  headed  by  the 
name  of  Bishop  Chase,  who  had  withdrawn  from  Ohio,  and  was  resid- 
ins  without  charsfe  in  a  little  hamlet  in  Southern  Michi2;an,  called 
Gilead.  One  other  clergyman  seems  to  have  been  canonically  resident, 
but  without  cure,  while  tlio  four  remaining  names  represent  only  De- 
troit, Monroe,  and  the  Indian  mission  at  Green  Bay,  then  within  the 
ten-itory  and  diocese  of  Michigan.  It  was  certainly  the  day  of  small 
things. 

The  first  and  only  visitation  which  the  bishop  in  charge  made  of  the 
new  diocese  began  on  Saturday,  the  19th  of  April,  1834,  with  the  in- 
stitution of  the  Kev.  Addison  Searle,  into  the  rectorship  of  St.  Paul's, 
Detroit,  followed  on  Sunday  by  the  administration  of  confirmation  in 
the  same  church.  "  Over  a  most  difficult  and  dangerous  road  we  were 
brought  at  the  close  of  day,  on  Monday,"  says  the  bishop,  in  his  ad- 
dress to  the  Convention,  "  to  the  village  of  Troy,  twenty  miles  from 
Detroit,  the  scene  of  the  first  episcopal  visitation  outside  of  Detroit, 
in  the  territory  of  ]\Iichigan."  The  fatigue  and  exposure  of  the  return 
the  next  day,  during  which  the  vehicle  was  overturned,  caused  such 
serious  indisposition,  that  the  whole  plan  of  the  visitation  was  changed, 
and  the  infant  parishes  at  Ypsilanti,  Ann  Arbor,  and  Dexter,  as  well  as 
the  distant,  but  most  important  station  at  Green  Bay,  were  not  reached. 
Detroit  was  revisited,  and  also  the  parish  at  Tecumsch.  On  the  3d 
of  May  the  bishop  consecrated  Trinity  Chui'ch,  JNIonroe,  and  within 
its  walls  met  the  Convention,  which  is  recorded  as  the  first  annual 
Convention  of  the  diocese.  With  its  adjournment  the  visitation 
terminated.  The  Bishop  of  Ohio  had  already  impressed  on  the  minds 
of  the  clergy  and  laity  the  wisdom  of  seeking  a  bishop  of  their  own, 
and  at  the  annual  Convention,  in  Tecumseh,  June,  1835,  the  llev. 
Henry  J.  Whitehouse,  D.D.,  of  the  diocese  of  New  York,  was  elected 

'  St.  Andrew's,  Ann  Arbor,  in  1829,  founded  by  tbe  Rev.  Tlicbard  Bury,  the  Rev.  S.  C.  Freeman, 
the  Rev.  R.  F.  Cadle;  St.  John's, Troy,  in  1829,  and  tlic  Rev.  JohnO'lirien,  and  Messrs.  Henry 
bysamc;St.LuUe's,Ypsilanti,inl830,bythcRev.  Wliitins,  Elon  Farnsworth,  Henry  M.  Camp- 
Silas  C.  Freeman;  Trinity,  jlonroe,  iii  1S31,  by  hell,  Charles  E.  Tro\vliridf,'e,  and  Seneca  Allen. 
the  Rev.  Richard  Bury  ;  and  St.  Peter's,  Te-  Mr.  Trowbridse  was  rei'lected  a  member  of  this 
cumsch.  in  1S32,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Freeman.  body  until  his  death  in  1883. 
'The  first  standing  committee  consisted  of 
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ns  the  first  Bishop  of  Jlichiiraii.  lie  declined  the  appointment,  and  a 
special  Convention  in  St.  Paul's,  Detroit,  in  Xovemhcr  of  the  same  year, 
finding  itself  canonically  incompetent  by  reason  of  recent  clerical  re- 
movals, to  elect  for  itself,  took  advantage  of  the  new  general  canon  ("of 
the  election  of  Bishops,"  Sect.  2)  and  made  application  to  the  House  of 
Bishops  to  elect  a  bishop  for  the  diocese.  The  Rev.  Samuel  A.  MeCos- 
kry,  D.D.,  Hector  of  St.  Paul's,  Philadelphia  (the  expressed  choice 
of  the  diocese),  was  thus  elected,  and  was  consecrated  in  that  church, 
on  the  7th  of  July,  1830,  by  Bishops  Ondenlonk,  of  New  York, 
Doane,  of  New  Jersej%  and  Kemper,  the  missionary  bishop  of  Missouri 
and  Indiana.  On  the  2  jth  of  August,  after  a  ten  days'  journey.  Bishop 
]\IcCoskry  arrived  in  Detroit,  and  was  the  I'ccipient  of  a  cordial  wel- 
come from  the  parishioners  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  whose  rectorship  he 
had  accepted,  and  a  month  later,  in  company  with  a  devout  and  ener- 
getic laj-man,  Charles  C.  Trowbridge,  a  member  of  the  standing  com- 
mittee, and  a  warden  of  St.  Paul's,  Detroit,  he  entered  upon  a  thorough 
visitation  of  the  diocese. 

The  distance  travelled,  often  over  difficult  roads,  was  nearly  five 
hundred  miles,  and  during  the  month  consumed  by  the  journey  ser- 
vices were  held  in  ]Monroe,  Detroit,  Ypsilanti,  Dexter,  Ann  Arbor, 
Jacksouburg,  Marshall,  Kalamazoo,  Albion,  Constantine,  AVhite 
Pigeon,  Niles,  Edwardsburg,  Tecumseh,  and  Clinton  —  in  some  of 
these  places  for  the  first  time,  and  liy  way  of  missionary  exploration 
and  experiment.  On  his  return,  the  bishop  met  his  Convention  in 
special  session,  in  St.  Paul's,  Detroit,  October  28th,  and  was  thus  fully 
introduced  to  the  work  and  workers  of  the  diocese.  Of  the  eleveu 
clergy  canonically  resident,  including  the  Green  Bay  missionaries,  six 
were  present. 

Thus  was  the  diocese  fully  and  happily  entered  upon  its  career. ' 
The  planting  of  the  Church  in  the  vast  territory  lying  we;?t  of  the 
AUeghnnies  was  done  by  faithful  laymen.  In  the  new  settlements 
which  included  churchmen  among  their  numbers,  the  prayer-book 
services  were  read  in  log  cabins  or  rude  school-houses,  and  thus  the 
way  was  prepared  for  the  coming  of  the  missionary  jn-iest.  Notably 
was  this  the  case  in  the  town  of  Boardman,  Truml)ull  county,  Ohio. 
A  formal  organization  took  place  as  early  as  September,  1801),  and  lay 
services  were  maintained  alternately  at  Boardman  and  Canfield,  and  all 
the  forms  of  parish  corporate  life  ol)served-  until  eight  years  later  the 
Rev.  Roger  Searle  came  from  Plymouth,  Connecticut,  to  minister  to 
these  pioneer  settlers  in  the  great  West.     It  was  under  this  missionary 

'For  the  pnrticiilars  of  this  sketch  we  are  ofBoardman,  Canficlil,  and  Pulanil,  in  the  County 

chiefly  indebted  to  "  The  ITistory  of  the  Epis-  of  Tnimbull  and  State  of  Ohio,  holden  at  the 

copalChiircb  in  Michi^'an,"  by  I  Ion.  C.  C.  Tiow-  Scliool-housc,  near  the  centre  of  IJoanhnan,  liy 

brid^'e,  and  to  a  liistorical  sketch,  bv  tlic  Kcv.  Dr.  appointment  al'or"',  for  tlie  purpose  of  formin;; 

B.  U.  Paddocl;,  contained  in  ■'  A  Munnal  for  the  thcrasclycs  into  a  rcu'ular  Episcopal  Society  and 

use  of  Rectors,  Wardens,  and  Vcstrvmcn,  in  the  investin'^r  llie  Parish  with  proper  Society  OUJccra, 
Diocese  of  Micliiuan,  with  Annals  of  the  Diocese,  "  Voted  at  this  meeting'  unanimously  — 

Compiled   by  the' Rcy.  George  D.  Gillespie,  Sec-  "  Tirhonud  Kirllaml,  Moderator, 

rctarv  of  the  Convention,"  a  most  accurate,  use-  "  Ethel  Stan-,  Clerk, 

ful  and  valuable  work.  "  .Joseph  Piatt,  Warden. 

'  The  original  record  is  as  follows  :  —  "  Tirhonnd  K'rtland, ) 

"  Boardman,  Sept.  4th,  1S09.  "  Ethel  Starr  and       >  Vestry. 

"  At  ameetinsof  thepipfessoi-sof  theProt-  "  Lewis  Hoyt,  )  n   ^.    t.i 

estant  Episcopal  Church  in  America,  Inhabitants  "  ETHEL  STARK,  Clert. 
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laborer's  direction  that  the  parish  adopted  the  name  of  St.  James,  and 
appointed  delegates  to  attend  the  primary  Convention  at  Windsor. 

At  Worthington,  Franklin  county,  on  the  Scioto  river,  about 
nine  miles  from  the  seat  of  government,  thei'c  was  early  in  the  cen- 
tury a  colony,  chiefly  from  Hartford  county,  Connceficut,  and  com- 
prising among  its  few  families  a  number  of  churchmen,  who  carried 
with  them  to  their  new  liome  their  fondness  for  the  Church  of  their 
childhood.  This  little  company  of  church-folk  was  wont  to  gather  to- 
gether on  Sundays,  and,  after  reading  the  prayers,  to  listen  to  a  sermon 
read  by  one  of  their  nunil)cr.  There  was  a  clergyman  of  the  Church 
resident  in  Worthiugton,  the  Rev.  James  Kilbourn,'  who  had  received 
deacon's  orders  a  number  of  years  before.  Mr.  Kilbourn,  although 
the  only  clergyman  of  the  Church  for  a  number  of  years  in  that  section 
of  the  country  now  comi)riscd  within  the  limits  of  the  State  of  Ohio, 
had  become  secularized,  and  at  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  Worthiug- 
ton he  was  the  agent  of  the  Emigration  Company ;  had  personally 
surveyed,  "  located,"  and  purchased  the  lands  on  which  the  town  had 
been  laid  out,  and  was  now  devoted  to  business  and  polities,  with  the 
military  rank  of  colonel  and  the  political  preferment  of  a  seat  in  Con- 
gress. Constantly  occupied  in  business,  it  was  only  on  rare  occasions, 
when  at  home,  that  he  found  opportunity  to  conduct  the  services  for 
this  band  of  devout  and  devoted  churchmen,  and  in  his  absence  the 
prayers  and  sermon  were  read  by  Ezra  Griswold,  the  brother  of  the 
bishop  of  the  Eastern  diocese.  In  1814,  after  the  services  had  been 
continued  for  a  nuinlwr  of  years.  Captain  Charles  Griswold,  who  had 
aided  the  venerable  Father  Nash  in  his  missionary  labors  in  the  State 
of  New  York  as  a  lay-reader  and  fellow-worker,  joined  the  little  com- 
pany of  churchmen  at  AVorthington,  and  under  his  guidance  a  j^arish 
was  speedily  organized.  For  four  years  after  his  coming  to  Ohio 
Captain  Griswold  read  the  service,  and,  when  at  the  expiration  of  this 
time  the  services  of  the  Rev.  Philander  Chase,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
were  secured,  the  church  at  Worthington  was  in  its  comparative 
strength  and  interest  a  notable  instance  of  the  value  of  lay  ministra- 
tions where  the  services  of  a  clergyman  cannot  be  had.  Prior  to  the 
coming  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Chase  three  clergymen  had  visited  Worthington 
and  other  portions  of  Ohio,  preaching,  baptizing,  and  administering 
the  holy  communion  to  those  who  but  for  their  presence  must  have 
lived  and  died  without  the  ministrations  of  the  word  and  sacraments. 
These  were  the  Rev.  Joseph  Doddridge,  ^I.U.,  of  Western  Virginia; 
(he  Rev.  Robert  Ayres,  of  Pennsylvania,- and  the  Rev.  Jacol)  Morgan 
Douglass,  who  was  only  in  deacon's  orders. ^     But  even  with  this  lack 

'Ordained  deacon  by  Bishop  .lai-vis,  Jan-  tied.     lie  wa5  a  mcmbei-  of  House  of  Represent- 

nai-y  24,  1802,  but  subsequently  displaced  from  atives  of  Cousrcss  from  1813  to  1817.     He  filled 

the   ministry.      IVi/e  Bishop  Bm-sress's  "List  of  many  public   offiees,  and   died  at  Worthin''ton, 

Persons  ordained  to  the  Ordei- of  Deacons,"  p.  6,  April  24,  ISoO.      Vide  Lannian's  "  Biographical 

and  Ohio  Conv.  Journal,  Juno,    1821.    He  had  Annals  of  the  Civil  (iovcinmcnt  of    the  United 

entered  the  ministry  at  the  a-re  of  thirty-one,  hav-  States  during'  its  first  Century."    Washington, 

in;;  been   lietbrc  his  ordination  successiveh'  en-  1S7G,  p.  240. 

pa^'ed  ill  farininjr,  as  a  mechanic,  a  merchant,  =  Ordained  to  the  diaconate  by  Bishop  White, 

and  a  inaniifacturer.      In  1803   he  was   instru-  June  5, 1780.     I'ide  Bishop  Burgess's  "  List  of 

mental  m  organizing  the  "  Scioto  Company"  for  Deacons,"  p.  4. 

the  settlement  of  Central  Ohio,  and  it  was  under  a  Ordained  by  Bishop  White,  June  9,  1.SI6. 

the  auspices  of  this  company,  of  which  Kilbourn  Ihid.,  p.  9. 
was  the  leading  spirit,  that  \Vortliington  was  set- 
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of  clerical  scnice  the  parish  increased,  and  many  were  "made  ready" 
for  the  subsequent  reception  of  the  holy  comnumion.  So  that  Mr 
Chase  had  on  his  coming  a  large  number  of  adult  candidates  for  bap- 
tism, and  shorty  numbered  between  forty  and  tifly  communicants  in 
this  single  parish.  \\  hen  at  length  there  was  a  bishop  to  administer 
the  rite  ot  eonhrmation,  at  its  Hrst  administration  in  the  State  scventv 
nme  received  the  laying  on  of  hands  in  St.  Joim's,  \\'ortiiiii-ton  ' 

It  was  on  the  fourth  Sunday  in  Lent,  March  IG,  181 7? that  tho 
Rev.  Philander  Chase  preached  his  first  sermon  in  Oiiio,  at  Covenant 
Creeic  a  hamlet  ot  log  houses  now  known  as  Salem.  The  service  of 
the  Church,  so  tar  as  was  possible,  when  there  were  neither  pnver- 
books  nor  churcluuen  for  the  responses,  preceded  the  sermon,  ancf  the 
worthy  mission-pnest  proceeded  first  to  Ashtabula,  where  he  remained 
and  officiated  tor  a  week,  and  then  to  Windsor,  where  Jud-e  Solomon 
Lrriswold,  a  cousin  of  the  bishop  of  the  Eastern  diocese" Hadly  re- 
ceived the  minister  of  God.  The  judge  had  read  "  prayers  here  in  the 
woods  tor  several  years,"  and,  now  that  the  Cluiirh  had  come  to  the 
frontiers,  the  faithful  priest  found  in  this  litlle  settlement  nearly  fifty 
to  baptize,  while  on  Easter  day,  April  G,  seventeen  received  the  holy 
communion  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  in  the  parish  of  Christ 
Church,  U  iudsor. 

It  was  at  Windsor,  and  during  this  visit  of  the  Rev.  Philander 
Chase,  that  the  first  attempt  at  organization  of  the  Church  at  the  West 
was  made.  The  Rev.  Roger  Searie,'^  who  had  been  the  pioneer-priest 
ot  Ohio,  and  had  organized  the  parishes  at  Ashtabula,  Cleveland, 
Liverpool,  Columbia.  Medina,  Ravenna,  and  at  Boardman,  had  pre- 
ceded his  brother  clergyman  by  a  few  weeks,  and  had  found  at  all 
these  points  churchmen  and  communicants  waitiu<r  for  the  clero-yman's 
presence  to  organize  into  parishes,  and  gladly  receiving  at  his' hands 
tlie  sacraments  so  long  denied  them  in  this  newly-settled  land. 
Bishop  Chase,  m  his  "  Reminiscences,"  ^  refers  to  this  meeting  "  as  a 
consultation  of  persons  from  various  townships  in  the  neiffhboriiood 
as  to  the  exixjdiency  of  holding  a  Convention,  in  the  be"-inmno-  of  the 
coming  Year  at  Columbus,"  and  he  adds  that  the  proposition 'Svas 
agreed  to  with  great  unanimity  and  zeal."  The  original  minutes  of 
this  primary  meeting  are  as  follows  :  — 

Provisionai,  Convention,   1817,   held  in  AV^indsor,  Ashtabula  Co.,  April 

2d.  —  Journal. ■* 

At  a  meeting  of  a  Provisional  Convention  of  the  Deputies  from  such  parishes 
on  the  Resen-e  Lands  m  the  State  of  Oliio  as  have,  by  the  Divine  blcssin-r  on  the 
pious  zeal  and  active  exertions  of  the  Rev.  Roger  Searle,  Rector  of  St?  Peter's 


™^,.°[.v'',?,?  ti'  ^™n*"°?r.'' i°  ??  ■?'"-    f. -eh  a  Convention  was  ever  hel.l.    By  .x^qnest  of 


=  Oiihiiiied    to    the    Diaconale    by   Bishop  •< w  c  F 

Jams  of  Councctieut,  June  6,  IS05.  "  OBERLn:,  O  .  Jt.lv,  1 80-2."  '     "     * 

=  Second   etbtion,    Boston,    mS,    Vol.    i.,  -A'ole  appended  by  tile  Rei-.   W.  C.  French  to 

«"TT,;=   T„„_    1  ,    ,.        ■        .  if<(M  Hinutes,  as  printed  in  the  Appmdix  U>  the 

.  .    JJ^'^  Journal  was  never  before  in  print,  Convention  Journal  of  1862. 
and  but  few  persons  now  living  are  aware  that  . 
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Chiireli,  Plymoutli,  State  of  Connecticut,  formed  themselves  into  oi-ganized  bodies, 
and  adopted  the  Constitution  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States 
of  Anicjica,  at  tlie  house  of  the  lion.  Solo,  (iriswold,  in  the  township  of  Windsor, 
county  of  Aslilal)Mla,  State  of  Ohio,  on  the  2d  day  of  April,  A.D.,  1817. 

Divine  service  was  iieiiormed  according-  to  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church,  prayers 
being  read  by  tlie  Uev.  I'hi'r  Chase,  late  Hector  of  Christ  Church,  city  of  Haitford, 
State  of  Connecticut. 

A  sermon  was  jireached  by  the  Rev.  ISIr.  Searle. 

Ou  motion  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Chase,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Searle  was  called  to  the  chair. 

On  motion  of  the  Hon.  Solo.  Griswold,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Chase  vsras  appointed 
Secretary. 

The  following  persons  presented  their  certificates  and  took  their  seats  in  the 
Convention,  viz.,  from 

St.  Peter's  Church,  township  of  Ashtabula,  IMr.  Warner  Mann. 

St.  John's  Church,  township  of  Liverpool.  Mr.  Justus  Warner. 

St.  Luke's  Church,  township  of  Ravenna,  Wm.  Tappan,  Esq. 

St.  James's  Church,  township  of  Boardmau,  Mr.  Joseph  Piatt  and  Tryal 
Tanner. 

Christ  Church,  township  of  Windsor,  Hon.  Solo.  Griswold  and  INIr. Cook. 

A  statement  of  the  views  of  this  Provisional  Convention  was  made  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Searle ;  whereupon, 

1st.  Resolved,  unanimouahj ,  That  it  is  the  olijeot  of  this  Provisional  Conven- 
tion to  consult  the  welfare  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  according  to  the  Constitution 
and  Canons  of  the  Protesfcmt  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America; 
and  we  do  now,  in  a  body,  as  we  have  done  by  parishes,  separately,  adopt  and  own 
ourselves  bound  by  the  same. 

2d.  Resolved,  unanimouKlif,  That  we,  the  members  of  this  Provisional  Con- 
vention, are  sincerely  desirous  to  unite  ourselves,  and  cooperate  with  all  other 
parishes  of  this  State  of  Ohio,  who  are  found  to  have  adopted  the  Constitution  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  in  order  to  concert  measures  and  further  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Church  in  this  State,  by  appointing  and  meeting  in  a  State  Con- 
vention for  the  formation  of  a  Constitution,  at  any  time  and  place  which  may  be 
thought  most  convenient. 

3d.  Ref:oh:ed,  unajiimouslt/.  That  in  the  mean  time,  and  for  the  present,  it  is 
our  ardent  desire  to  be  known  and  represented  in  the  General  Convention  of  the 
Protesfcmt  Episcopal  Church,  to  meet  in  the  month  of  May  next,  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  an<l  that  the  Rev.  Roger  Searle,  Rector  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  Plj-mouth, 
State  of  Connecticut,  who,  under  God,  has  been  so  usefully  instrumental  in  our 
formation,  be,  and  lie  is  hereby,  appointed  and  authorized  to  represent  us,  and  to 
solicit  from  that  ri^ht  reverend,  reverend  and  honorable  body,  the  fostering  care 
and  assistance  which  we  greatly  need. 

4th.  Resolved,  That  the  Rev.  Mr.  Searle  be  respectfully  desired  to  give  a 
statistical  account  of  the  parishes  lately  formed  on  tlie  Reserve.  By  which  it  ap- 
pears that  St.  Peter's  Parish,  Ashtabula,  consists  of  about  16  families  and  about 
16  communicants;  Trinity  Church,  Cleveland,  consists  of  about  30  families  and 
about  10  communicants ;  St.  John's  Church,  in  Liverpool,  consists  of  about  12 
families  and  about  8  communicants ;  St.  IMark's  Chuich,  in  Columbia,  consists  of 
about  1-1  families  and  about  5  communicants  ;  St.  Paul's  Church,  Medina,  consists 
of  about  10  families,  but  the  Holy  Communion  has  not,  as  yet,  been  administered 
in  the  parish  ;  St.  Luke's  Church,  in  Ravenna,  consists  of  about  1 2  families,  —  the 
Holy  Communion  has  not,  as  yet,  been  administei'ed  in  this  parish ;  St.  James's 
Church,  in  Boardmau,  consists  of  about  22  families  and  about  17  communicants; 
Christ  Church,  in  Windsor,  ooiisists  of  about  30  families  and  about  lo  communicants. 
All  of  which  ])arishes  were  formed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Searle  since  his  arrival  on  the 
ResciTC,  in  the  month  of  February  last,  except  the  last  named  parish,  Christ 
Church,  Windsor,  which  was  organized  by  the  Rev.  Philander  Chase,  fiom  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut,  I'ecently  arrived.  The  reasons  why  so  few  among  those  parishes 
have  attended  this  Convention  are  evident,  viz. :  their  great  dist;iuce  from  the  place 
of  meeting,  and  tlie  extreme  b.adness  of  the  ro.ads. 

."itli.  Resolved,  That  although  this  Provisional  Convention  assranes  no  right 
of  apiiointing  the  time  and  jilace  of  the  State  Convention  of  Ohio,  yet  with  a  view 
of  bringing  to  pass  so  desirable  an  object  as  the  union  of  the  whole  interests  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  this  State,  we  now  declare  our  willingness  to  meet, 
and  that  we  will  meet  our  brethren  of  the  Church,  by  delegation,  at  Columbus,  in 
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the  month  of  January  next,  the  oth  day,  bqing  the  first  Monday  in  January-,  A.D., 
1818,  there  and  tlien  to  cany  into  effect  tlie  spirit  of  the  second  resolve  of  this  meet- 
ing; and  tliat  the  Kev.  Philander  Chase,  and  Alfred  Kelly,  Esq.,  of  Cleveland,  be 
and  they  are  hereby  appointed  a  Committee  of  Correspondence  on  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  this  resolution. 

6tli.  -Resolved,  That  the  Committee  of  Correspondence,  namely,  the  Rev. 
Philander  Chivse  and  Alfred  Kelly,  with  the  addition  of  the  following  gentlemen, 
viz. :  Mr.  Xoah  M.  Bronson,  of  Ashtabula;  the  Hon.  Solo.  Griswold,  of  Windsor, 
and  Mr.  Joseph  Piatt,  of  Boardman,  be  and  they  are  hereby  appointed  delegates  to 
represent  the  Episcopal  parishes  on  the  Reserve,  in  the  State  Convention  of  Ohio, 
to  meet  in  Columbus  on  the  first  Monday  iu  January,  1818. 

7th.  Resolved,  That  this  Convention  adjourn  until  to-morrow  morning  at  9 
o'clock. 

April  3,  1817. 

The  Convention  met  agreeablj-  to  adjournment.  Present  —  as  in  Convention 
yesterday. 

8th.  Resolved,  This  Convention,  anxiously  desirous  to  promote  the  glory  of 
God,  and  their  own  spiritual  welfare  through  the  regular  and  authorized  adnimis- 
tration  of  the  ordinances  of  om-  Holy  Church  on  the  Reserve,  do  earnestly  recom- 
mend it  to  the  several  parishes  thereof  to  set  on  foot,  as  soon  as  may  be,  a  subscrip- 
tion, to  be  as  widely  diffused  as  possible,  for  the  raising  of  money  to  remunerate  an 
Episcopal  clergyman,  who  may  come  among  us  duly  recommended  and  approved, 
whose  services  are  to  be  distiibuted,  or  apportioned,  in  the  ratio  of  the  sums  re- 
spectively subscribed  by  the  parishes. 

nth.  Resolved.  That  the  Rev.  Philander  Chase,  now  present,  most  respects 
fully  present  to  the  Rev.  Roger  Searle,  the  thanks  of  this  Convention,  for  his  pious 
and  active  exertions  in  establishing  and  promoting  the  welfare  of  our  Primitive 
Church  in  this  Western  country,  and  that  he  assure  him  of  our  affectionate  regard, 
and  our  ardent  prayers  for  his  temporal  and  eternal  welfare. 

10th.  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Provisional  Convention  be  presented 
by  the  President  to  the  Rev.  Philander  Chase,  for  his  very  able  services  in  counsel, 
and  as  Secretary  to  this  Convention. 

11th.     Resolved,  That  this  Provisional  Convention  adjourn  without  day. 

ROGER  SEARLE,  President. 
Phtlandek  Chase,  Secretary. 

Proceeding  in  his  pioneer  work  through  the  various  towns  ou  the 
"  Connecticut  Reserve  "  Mr.  Chase  visited  in  quick  succession  Ravenna, 
—  where  a  parish  akeady  existed,  —  Middlebury,  Zanesville,  and 
Columbus,  where  he  gathered  the  church  people  together  for  the  or- 
ganization of  parishes,  and  after  otficiating  at  Springfield  and  Dayton 
on  his  way,  by  the  fourth  Sunday  after  Easter  was  in  Cincinnati. 
Here,  after  sei-vice  in  the  "  brick  meeting-house  with  two  steeples,"' 
a  meeting  with  a  view  to  the  organization  of  a  parish  was  held  at  the 
residence  of  Dr.  Drake,  and  among  those  who  responded  to  the  invi- 
tation to  be  present,  as  friendly  to  the  Church  and  desirous  of  her  ser- 
vices, was  the  celebrated  General  Benjamin  Harrison,  subsequently 
President  of  the  United  States. 

On  Monday,  the  5th  of  January,  1818,  the  Convention  for  organiz- 
ing the  diocese  of  Ohio  met  at  Columbus,  at  the  residence  of  Dr. 
Goodale,  in  the  room  subsequently  used  as  the  reception-room  of  the 
capitol-house,  on  High  street.  The  two  missionary  priests.  Messrs. 
Searle  and  Chase,  the  only  clergymen  in  full  orders  resident  in  the 
State,  were  present,  and  representatives  from  eight  parishes,  — 
Trinitj",  Columbus  ;  St.  John's.  Worthington ;  St.  James's,  Boardman  : 

1  Bcminisccnces,  I.,  p.  132. 
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Christ,  Windsor ;  Grace,  Berkshire ;  St.  Paul's,  Chillicothe ;  St. 
James's,  Zancsville ;  and  Christ,  Ciucinuati, — were  in  attendance. 
There  iiad  been  a  score  of  jiarishes  organized,  and  at  the  tirst  annual 
Convention,  held  at  Worthington,  June  3-5,  in  the  same  3'ear,  b}'  the 
votes  of  thi'ee  clergymen,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Roger  Seurle,  Samuel 
Johnson,  —  lately  come  to  Christ  Church,  Cincinnati, — priests,  and 
James  Kilbourn,  deacon,  together  with  the  suffrages  of  the  represent- 
atives of  ten  parishes,  the  Rev.  Philander  Chase  '  was  elected  bishop. 
Some  opposition  was  made  to  the  consecration,  but  after  careful 
scrutiny  the  action  of  the  diocese  of  Oliio  was  approved,  and  its  first 
bishop  received  the  laying  on  of  hands,  February  11,  1819,  at  St. 
James's  Church,  Philadelphia.  The  presiding  bishop.  Dr.  White,  was 
consecrator,  and  the  Bishops  of  New  York,  Maryland,  and  New  Jersey, 
Drs.  Hobart,  Kemp,  and  Croes,  were  present  and  assisting.  The  ser- 
mon was  preached  bj^  the  Rev.  Dr.  Frederick  Beasley.  The  newly- 
made  bishop  at  once  set  oil'  for  his  distant  see,  returning,  as  he  came, 
on  horseback,  and  officiating  for  the  first  time  in  his  diocese  at  Zancs- 
ville, on  Quadragesima  Sunday,  February  28,  1819.  His  welcome 
to  his  see  was  full  and  hearty.  His  first  episcopal  address  to  his  Con- 
vention, the  following  June,  was  full  of  incident  and  interest.  The 
story  of  his  ministi-ations  among  a  little  colony  of  English  immigrants 
is  characteristic  and  touching.  He  was  journeying  "  towards  Cadiz, 
where  divine  service  had  been  ajjpointed  on  the  morrow,"  "in  com- 
pany with  a  Mr.  Finley  and  a  Mr.  Henderson,"  whereupon  the  bishop 
proceeds,  — 

I  reached  that  night  the  neighborhood  wliere  tliey  lived,  about  nine  miles 
from  St.  James's,  nearly  west.  I  had  been  told  that  old  JNIr.  Finley  was  siuk,  that 
he  desired  the  consolations  of  religion,  and  that  the  neighborhood  would  be  glad  of 
my  ministrations.  I  complied  with  the  request,  and  the  event  proved  that  there 
was  a  particular  providence  in  so  doing.  These  people  were  principally  from  Ire- 
land, and  in  their  own  country  were  what  are  called  English  Protestants,  bred  to  a 
liberal  and  pious  way  of  thinking,  and  to  a  more  than  ordinary  courteousness  of 
deportment.  Emigrating  from  their  own,  and  coming  to  this  country,  in  the  early 
settlement  of  Ohio,  they  fixed  themselves  here  in  the  woods,  and  undei-went  the 
many  deprivations  and  hardsliips  incident  to  a  new  establishment ;  their  children 
grew  up  and  their  fiimilies  increased. 

Ardently  attached  to  the  Church,  they  could  not  but  think  of  her  and  her 
pleasant  thinrjs ;  though  they  had  but  little  prospect  of  seeing  her  prosperity.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Doddridge,  the  nearest,  and  for  many  years  the  only,  Episeojjal  clergyman 
in  the  country,  lived  some  twenty  miles  from  them,  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the 
Ohio.  Such  were  his  avocations,  that  he  had  never  been  among  them.  Here  they 
were  isolated  and  alone,  as  sheep  having  no  shepherd.  Finley  the  elder,  "  the  old 
man  of  whom  I  spake,  was  yet  alive ;  "  yet  only  so  alive  as  that  they  were  obliged 
to  raise  him  up  to  salute  me,  as  I  approached  his  bed.  As  I  took  his  hand,  trem- 
bling with  age  and  weakness,  he  burst  into  tears,  and  sobbed  aloud.  The  grate- 
ful eifusions  of  his  heart,  at  the  sight  of  a  minister  of  the  blessed  Jesus,  were 
made  intelligible  by  the  most  affecting  ejaculations  to  God,  His  Maker,  Saviour 
and  Sanctifier.  "  I  see  my  Spiritual  Father,"  said  he,  "  my  Bishop,  the  Sheplierd 
of  the  Flock  of  Christ,  of  which  I  have  always  considered  myself  and  my  little 
lambs  about  me,  the  members,  but  too  unworthy,  I  feared,  to  be  sought  and  found 

1  His  own  vote  appears  to  have  been  cast  for  mousl^-  elected."    There  appears  to  be  no  ground 

the  Rev.  Dr.  Doddricifro,  of  Western  Virginia,  foi-  the  charge  that  Mr.  Chase  voted  for  himself, 

who  was   present  at  the  Convention   ancl  had  Vide  "  The  Life  of  the  late  Right  Reverend 

liecn  voted  an  honorary  scat.  Bishop  Chase,  in  liis  John  Henry  Hopkins,  First  Bishop  of  Vermont, 

"  Reminiscences,"  speaks  of  himself  as  "  unaiii-  and  Seventh  Presiding  Bishop,"  p.  9S,/oot-Tiote. 
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in  this  manner.  ()  Sir!  do  1  live  to  see  this  happy  day:'  Yes,  "tis  even  so; 
Blessed  J>ord  !  Holy  Jesus  !  Thou  who  once  earnest  in  great  humility,  to  seek  and 
to  save  that  which  was  lost,  receive  the  tribute  of  my  grateful  heart.  Now  let 
thy  servant  depart  in  peace."  As  the  venerable  man  .spake  I'orth  the  effusions  of 
his  mind  in  words  like  these,  he  bowed  his  grey  hairs,  .md  begged  the  prayers  and 
benedictions  of  the  Church.  They  were  atl'ordod;  and  cold  must  that  heart  be, 
which,  under  such  circumstances,  could  refuse  to  be  fervent.  The  Visitation  Oiflce 
was  performed ;  in  which  tlie  family,  joined  by  the  neighbors  hastily  assembled, 
participated. 

The  good  effects  of  this  Office,  not  only  on  the  person  to  whom  and  for 
wliom  it  was  prei)ared,  but  on  all  who  witnessed  it,  were  apparent.  .  .  .  The 
branches  of  the  Family,  and  other  persons  in  the  vicinity,  being,  though  at  a  late 
horn-,  sent  for,  I  i)roee(^ded  to  the  work  of  instruction.  Tlie  nature  and  obligation 
of  the  Christian  Covenant  in  Baptism,  and  as  renewed  in  Confirmation,  and  the 
Lord's  Supper,  were  dwelt  upon ;  and  the  little  assembly  were  dismissed  with 
earnest  exhortations,  to  seek  in  their  pra3'ers  the  aid  and  direction  of  God's  Holy 
Spirit,  to  guide  them  in  the  solemn  duties  to  bo  performed  in  the  morning. 

I  went  home  with  one  of  the  sons  of  ^Ir.  Finley,  and  after  a  short  time 
devoted  to  sleep,  at  dawn  of  day  I  returned  to  the  sick  man's  bed.  The  family 
and  friends  came  as  quickly  togetlier,  and  the  sun  had  scarcely  begun  to  enliven 
the  woods,  when  I  again  addressed  my  interesting  audience.  With  what  heartfelt 
pleasure  —  with  what  grateful  exultation,  did  I  now  read  in  the  countenances  of 
tills  little  flock  the  effects  of  Gospel  truth.  Every  face  beamed  with  holy  fear  and 
love,  that  blessed  compound  which  speak§  at  once  the  modest,  and  believing,  and 
the  obedient  Christian.  And  when  1  examined  and  called  for  the  persons  to  l)e 
confirmed,  eleven  out  of  this  little  circle  presented  themselves.  The  Office  was 
begun  and  they  received  the  layiuo;  on  of  hands ;  after  which  the  Holy  Supper  of 
our  Lord  was  administered  to  tlie  Tike  number,  though  not  entirely  to  the  same 
persons —  some  having  been  confirmed  befoi-e,  and  some  who  were  now  confirmed, 
being  not  yet  duly  instructed  tor  the  Sacrament.  In  a  cabin  with  scarcely  a  pane 
of  glass  to  let  in  the  light  of  day,  and  on  a  floor  of  roughly-hewn  planks,  we  knelt 
down  together,  and  there  the  holy  Offices  were  performed.  The  patriarclial  old 
man,  having  caused  himself  to  be  raised  in  his  bed,  gazed  with  unspeakable  rajit- 
ure  on  the  scene  before  him.  His  tears  only  indicated  what  he  felt.  The  symbols 
of  his  dear  Redeemer  were  given  and  received.  They  were  pledges  of  eternal 
joys,  in  that  world  whither  he  was  so  fast  hastening.  Giving  him  the  Episcopal 
blessing,  I  took  my  leave  and  departed. 

8uch  were  the  touching  and  inspiring  experiences  of  this  pioneer 
Western  bishop  at  the  very  outset  of  his  work.  The  labor  he  had 
undertaken  was  apostolic,  indeed,  and  the  cry  for  services  and  spiritual 
gifts  came  to  him  from  every  quarter  of  his  vast  see.  Pitiful  is  the 
confession  with  which  his  first  Episcopal  address  concludes.  "  The 
Episcopate  of  this  Diocese  having  no  means  of  support  and  my  own 
personal  funds  being  consideralily  exhausted,"  —  with  these  words 
the  bishop  who  had  alreadj^  liivc  the  apostle,  labored  with  his  own 
hands  that  he  might  not  be  chargeable  to  any,  commended  to  his 
Convention  the  consideration  of  the  important  matter  of  his  support. 
Years  passed  before  the  diocese  could  in  any  effectual  manner  respond 
to  the  appeal.  The  lack  of  clergy  for  the  mission  held  was  keenly  felt. 
Of  tlie  few  in  orders  who  had  come  into  Ohio,  one,  the  secularized 
"  Colonel "  Kilbourn,  was  displaced  in  1821 ,  and  another  clergyman,  the 
Ilev.  Joseph  Willard,  ordained  liy  Bishop  Provoost  in  1795,  though 
residing  at  Marietta,  is  reported  to  the  Convention  of  the  same  year  as 
having  "no  intention  of  pursuing  the  design  of  his  ordination."  Two 
young  clergymen,  one  the  bishop's  son,  a  promising  youth,  just  gradu- 
ated from  llarvard,  died  almost  immediately  on  taking  orders,  and 
some,  attracted  by  the  bright  promise  of  the  work,  turned  Iiack  after 
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piittinir  tlioir  hand  to  the  i)lough.     A  missiouary  society  was  formed, 
aiul  iK'lp  w  as  liberally  extended  from  the  East,  but  the  necessity  for  the 
provision  of  an  intelligent  and  educated  ministry  compelled  the  l)ishop 
to  seek  for  aid  in  the  old  home  across  the  sea.  whence  had  come  the 
Church  and  clergy  in  the  past.     The  need  was  pressing.     "  Forced," 
as  he  says,  "to  see  the  tield  of  God's  husbandry  lie  waste  for  want  of 
laborers  "  he  determined  to  proceed  to  England  "  to  solicit  means  for 
the  establishment  of  a  school  for  the  Education  of  young  men  for  the 
Ministry."     In  communicating  his  design  to  the  bishops  of  the  Amer- 
ican Church,  he  stated  the  "imperious  necessity"  which  impelled  him 
to  take  this  resolve.     lie  saw  "the  whole  community  of  the  Western 
settlements"  "sinking  fast  in  ignorance, and  its  never-failing  attendants, 
vice  and  fanaticism."     "The  members  of  our  own  Church,"  the  bishop 
proceeds  to  say,  "scattered  like  a  discomfited  army,  are  seeking  for 
strange  food  in  forbidden  fields,  or,  in  solitary  gi-oups  by  the  wayside, 
are  fainting,  famishing,  dying,  for  the  lack  of  all  things  which  can 
nourish  them  to  eternal  life."     "No  missionaries  make  their  appear- 
ance, nor  are  there  even  the  most  distant  hopes  of  obtaining  any  from 
the  East."    "The  few  clergy  we  have  may  keep  us  alive,  under  Provi- 
dence, a  little  longer ;  but  when  they  die  or  move  away,  we  have  no 
means  to  supply  their  places."     "We  may  think  of  the  privileges  of 
the  East,  of  the  means  of  education  there ;  but  this  is  all ;  they  are 
out  of  our  reach."    "  Unless  we  can  have  some  little  means  of  educating 
our  pious  young  men  here,  and  here  being  secure  of  their  affections, 
station  them  in  our  woods,  and  among  our  scattered  people,  to  gather 
in  and  nourish  our  wandering  lambs,  we  have  no  reason  to  hope  for 
the  continuance  of  the  Church  in  the  West."     It  was  in  this  spirit  and 
with  the  wish  "to  institute  a  humble  school,  to  receive  and  prepare 
such  materials"  as  were  at  hand,  that  the  bishop  started  for  England, 
after  asking  the  prayers  of  his  brethren  in  the  episcopate  "for  his  pres- 
ervation from  all  evil,  and  that  it  would  please  Him,  who  h:id  the  hearts 
of  all  men  in  His  hands,  and  all  events  at  his  control,  to  ])rosper  the 
endeavors  of  His  servant,  to  the  glory  of  His  great  name."     Xothing 
short  of  an  "  imperious  necessity,"  as  he  well  styles  it,  would  have  led 
him  to  take  this  course.    His  clergy  thought  the  scheme  visionary.   The 
laity  saw  in  it  no  prospect  of  success.     He  left  l)ehind  him  a  beloved 
son  nigh  unto  death.     His  private  means  were  barely  sufficient  for  the 
outward  journe}',  leaving  him  nothing  with  which  to  return  if  unsuccess- 
ful, disappointed,  "cast  down."     He  knew  no  one  to  whom  to  apply 
for  the  needed  introduction  and  indorsement  when  he  had  reached  the 
mother-land,  and  nothing  was  his  but  a  simple  trust  in  God  and  the  con- 
fident assurance  that  "God  will  provide,"— the"  Jehovah-jireh"  motto  of 
his  life.    Resigning  the  presidency  of  the  college  in  Cincinnati  to  which 
he  had  been  elected,  and  over  which  he  had  presided  with  success,  and 
bearing  the  unanimous  indorsement  of  his  plan  from  the  clergy  of  his 
diocese,  he  journeyed  eastward  to  find  to  his  surprise  and  sorrow  on 
reaching  the  seaboard  that  his  project  was  disapproved  by  those  who 
thought  they  detected  in  the  scheme  an  implied  opposition  to  the  Gen- 
eral Theological  Seminary  just  established  for  the  supply  of  clergy  for 
the  whole  Church,  and  that  it^  author  was  threatened  with  ruin  if  he 
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jjcrsisted  in  his  eflbrts  to  obtain  aid  from  abroad  for  the  Theological 
School  of  Ohio.  The  Bishops  of  North  and  South  Carolina,  the  apos- 
tolic Ravenscroft,  and  tiie  excellent  Bowen,  alone  furthered  the  plan 
of  applying  to  England  for  help.  The  other  bishops  were  cither  op- 
posed or  indiflerent.  But  the  Bishop  of  Ohio  was  not  to  he  moved, 
though  the  Church's  pra3'crs  were  denied  him  on  his  "  going  to  sea."  He 
emljarked  at  New  York  in  October,  1823,  and,  after  experiencing  on 
his  arrival  in  England  that  anticijiated  and  threatened  opposition  from 
his  opposers,  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the  generosity  of  the  British 
public  funds  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of  $30,000. 

Even  this  unexampled  success  did  not  free  the  worthy  bishop  from 
his  troubles.  The  jealousy  of  rival  settlements,  each  seeking  to  have 
the  school  "located"  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  prevented  the  bishop 
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from  receiving  any  hearty  support  from  the  diocese.  He  had  at  the 
outset  determined  to  establish  his  institutions  on  a  domain  under  his 
own  exclusive  control,  and  after  vexatious  delays  and  petty  and  pro- 
voking opposition  from  those  who  should  iiave  been  liis  supporters 
and  friends,  lie  purchased  eight  thousand  acres  of  land  in  Knox 
county,  Ohio,  on  the  banks  of  the  Kokosing  river,  and  began  with 
tireless  energy  the  founding  of  a  college  and  a  town  to  which,  in 
remembrance  of  his  noble  and  most  lienelicent  fi'iends  in  England,  he 
gave  (he  names  of  Kenyon  and  Gambler . 

In  the  jirosecution  of  this  work  the  bishop's  indomital)le  will  and 
uncouqueralile  pei-sevorance  were  fully  shown.  He  was  the  chartered 
president  of  the  new  institution  ;  but  he  was  more  than  this.  Nothing 
was  too  small  to  escape  iiis  attention  ;  nothing  so  difficult  as  to  dampen 
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his  energy  or  prevent  his  speedy  success.  In  the  words  of  one  who 
penned  the  results  of  his  own  obsei-vation, — 

Within  two  years  from  tlie  time  wliou  tlic  lowest  story  was  yet  incomplete, 
and  tall  trees  covered  the  ground,  whilst  the  students  occupied  temporary  wooden 
houses,  in  which  the  frost  of  winter  and  the  heat  of  summer  alternately  predomi- 
nated, and  the  laborious  Bishoj)  inhabited  a  little  cabin  of  rough  logs,  the  interstices 
of  which  were  filled  with  clay,  — 
the  massive  stone  walls  of  the  col- 
leije,  four  feet  thick  and  four  stories 
in  lieight,  lifted  themselves  almost 
to  the  elevation  of  the  surrounding 
woods,  and  a  tall  steeple  inditated 
its  situation  to  the  distant  wan- 
derer.' It  was  not  alone  a  School 
of  Theology  that  the  far-seeing 
Bishop  had  founded.  While  the 
training  of  ministers  and  mission- 
aries tor  the  rapidly-developing 
West  was  a  primary  cause  in  the 
establishment  of  the  institutions  at 
Gambler,  many  of  the  students 
were  destined  for  the  various  walks 
of  secular  life.  To  the  President 
and  Professors  of  Ken3'on  College  BISHOP  CHASe's  LOG  HtJT. 

full  academic  powers  were  granted  the  first  "episcopal  palace"  of  ohio. 
by  the  legislatme,  and  side  by  side 
with  the  future  clergy  of  the  AVest 

were  trained  their  professional  and  political  compeers.  The  students  of  theology  found 
opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  their  destined  calling  among  the  spiritually  destitute 
settlers  on  every  side.  They  conducted  Sunday  schools  for  the  children,  and  read  the 
soi-vice  and  sermons  for  their  parents,  thus  supplj'ing  the  religious  needs  of  the  inhabi- 
tants within  a  circuit  of  some  miles  around  the  College.  We  have  the  details  of  thi.'^ 
interesting  work  as  given  by  one  of  themselves:  "We  rise  early,  on  a  summer 
morning,  and  sally  forth  with  a  few  books  and  some  frugal  jjrovision  for  the  day. 
We  proceed  about  half  a  mile  tlirough  the  noble  aboriginal  forest,  the  bill  and 
straight  trees  appearing  like  i)illars  in  a  vast  Gothic  catlicdral.  The  timber  con- 
sists of  oak,  hickory,  sugar-maple,  .<iycamore,  walnut,  poplar,  and  chestnut,  and  the 
wild  vine  hangs  from  the  branches  in  graceful  festoons.  Occasionally  we  hear  the 
songs  of  birds,  but  less  frequently  than  in  England.  Generally  deep  silence  pre- 
vails, and  prepares  the  mind  for  serious  contemplation.  We  soon  anive  at  a  small 
clearing,  where  a  cabin  built  of  rough  logs  indicates  the  residence  of  a  family. 
Around  the  cabin  are  several  acres  upon  which  gigantic  trees  are  yet  standing,  but 
perfectlj-  deadened  by  the  operation  called  '  girdling.'  Their  bark  has  chiefly 
fallen  off,  and  the  gaunt  white  limbs  .appear  drearj-,  though  majestic,  in  decay. 
Upon  the  abundant  grass  which  has  sprung  up  since  the  rays  of  the  sun  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  soil,  a  number  of  cattle  are  feeding,  and  the  tinkling  of  their  bells  is 
almost  the  only  sound  which  strikes  the  ear.  We  climb  over  the  fence  of  split 
rails  piled  in  a  zigzag  form,  cross  the  pasture  and  are  again  in  the  deep  forest. 
The  surface  of  the  ground  is  of  an  undulating  character,  while  our  jjathwa)'  carries 
us  by  a  log-hut,  surrounded  by  a  small  clearing.  After  an  hour  we  anive  at  a 
rudely  constructed  saw-mill  erected  on  a  small  stream  of  water.  The  miller  is 
seated  at  his  cabin-door  in  his  Simday  clothes,  and  is  reatling  a  religious  book 
which  we  have  lent  him  before.  We  now  talk  to  him ;  his  interest  in  the  Church  is 
growing,  and  he  offers  us  his  horse  for  our  future  expeditions ;  we  accept  it,  and 
proceea  with  its  assistance  on  our  course.  After  another  hour  we  reach  a  village 
of  log-cottages,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a  school-room,  around  which  a  temporary 
arbor  is  constructed  covered  with  fresh  boughs.  In  this  the  children  of  the  neigh- 
bors soon  gather  aroimd  us,  and  \vith  them  often  come  their  fiiends  and  parents. 
When  a  goodly  company  is  thus  assembled  a  hymn  is  given  out  and  sung ;  then 
all  kneel  for  prayer,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  Church-sen'ice  is  repeated  from 

'  America  and  the  American  Church,  by  the  Kev.  Henry  Caswall,  M.A.,  p.  26. 
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memoiy,  from  a  tender  regard  to  the  j)rejudices  of  many  who,  until  they  have 
learned  a  better  lesson,  would  turn  away  if  they  were  told  that  they  listened  to  the 
Church's  voice.  Then,  imder  the  sanction  of  the  Bishop,  a  few  words  of  exhorta- 
tion are  added  wlicrc;  the  student  is  a  candidate  for  lioly  orders.  Wo  then  instruct 
the  children,  and,  having  finished  this,  set  out  upon  our  journey  homeward." ' 

The  presence  aud  services  of  these  young  heralds  of  the  cross  were 
universally  welcomed.  Though  in  the  imperfect  civilization  of  the 
backwoods  here  and  there  were  found  those  who  were  apjirehensi\-e  of 
some  sinister  design  in  the  minds  of  the  English  friends  who  had  en- 
abled the  bishop  to  Iniild  the  massive  walls  of  Kenj^on  and  gather 
about  him  these  possible  emissaries  of  monarchical  government,  as 
well  as  propagandists  of  the  English  establishment,  still,  the  labors 
of  these  young  men  did  much  for  Christ  and  his  Church  in  the  new 
settlements  of  Ohio.  "We  have  scarcely  left  the  village,"  recounts 
the  narrator  of  these  early  days,  "  when  a  blacksmith  runs  after  us 
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and  requests  us  to  stop.  He  tells  us  that  he  has  felt  deeply  interested 
in  the  services  ;  that  he  desires  more  information,  and  that  he  wishes 
us  always  to  dine  with  him  in  future.  We  accordingly  return  to  his 
cabin  ;  and  his  wife  sets  before  us  a  plentiful  repast  of  chickens,  potatoes, 
hot  bread,  apple  pies,  and  milk.  After  some  profitable  conversation, 
we  depart,  and  at  about  three  o'clock  arrive  at  the  miller's  house, 
almost  overcome  by  the  excessive  heat.  When  we  have  somewhat 
recovered  from  our  fatigue  we  proceed  to  a  spot  on  the  bank  of  the 
stream  where  the  grass  is  smooth  aud  the  thick  foliage  produces  a 
comparative  coolness.  Here  we  find  about  one  hundred  persons  col- 
lected in  the  hope  of  receiving  from  us  some  religious  instruction. 
We  conduct  the  service  much  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  morning. 
The  effect  of  the  singing  in  the  open  air  is  striking  aud  peculiar ;  and 
the  prayers  of  our  liturgy  are  no  less  sublime  in  the  forests  of  Ohio 

'  Caswall's  "America  and  the  Araei-ican  Church,"  pp.  35,  36. 
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than  in  the  consecrated  and  time-honored  minsters  of  York  or  Canter- 
bury."' In  these  groves  —  "God's  lii'st  temples" — the  sacraments 
were  administered,  as  well  as  the  services  and  sermons  read.  "  The 
place  of  worship  was  a  beautiful  orchard,"  continues  the  eye-witness, 
whose  words  we  have  already  quoted,  "  where  the  abundant  blossoms 
of  the  apple  and  the  peach  tilled  the  ah-  with  their  delicious  odor.  A 
table  for  the  communion  was  placed  on  the  green  grass,  and  covered 
with  a  cloth  of  snowy  whiteness.  Adjoining  the  rustic  altar  a  little 
stand  was  erected  for  the  clergyman,  and  a  number  of  l)enches  were 
provided  for  the  congregation.  A  large  number  attended,  and  be- 
haved with  the  strictest  propriety.  Besides  the  service  for  the  day 
baptism  was  administered  by  the  missionary  to  three  or  four  adults,  a 
stirring  extempore  sermon  was  delivered,  and  the  Lord's  supper  com- 
pleted the  solemnities."  ^ 

It  was  Ijy  means  such  as  these  that  the  Church  was  i)rought  to  the 
settler's  fireside,  and  the  struggling  parish  formed  on  the  very  out- 
skirts of  civihzation.  Not  only  this.  Through  the  wise  foresight  and 
indomitable  energy  of  this  pioneer  bishop  provision  was  made,  while 
the  great  West  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  for  the  education  of  the  "sons 
of  the  soil "  at  a  cost  within  their  reach  and  in  habits  of  life  suited  to 
their  future  home  and  work.  Friends  were  found  in  America  to 
supplement  the  charity  of  those  in  the  Old  World,  to  whom  is  due  the 
credit  of  giving  to  the  good  bishop  the  means  of  realizing  his  pur- 
poses and  plans.  The  massive  walls  of  "old  Kenyou  "  yet  remain  to 
attest  the  broad  foundations  made  by  the  first  bishop  of  Ohio,  and  the 
work  he  did  so  wisely  and  so  well,  for  all  time  to  come  is  his  sufficient 
memorial. 

Difficulties  connected  with  the  management  of  the  college  cul- 
minated in  the  resignation  of  episcopate  and  presidency  by  the  good 
bishop  and  his  removal  temporarily  to  Michigan,  and  subsequently 
to  Illinois. 

On  the  9th  of  March,  1835,  three  clergymen, — the  Eev.  John 
Batchelder,  the  Rev.  Palmer  Dyer,  and  the  Rev.  James  C.  Richmond, 
—  and  six  laymen,  representing  three  parishes,  —  Peoria,  Rushville,  and 
Beardstown,  — met  in  Peoria,  for  the  purpose  of  organization.  Two 
other  clergymen,  resident  and  laJioring  in  the  State,  were  not  in  at- 
tendance, —  the  Rev.  Henry  Tullidge,  of  Galena,  and  the  Rev.  Isaac 
W.  Hallam,  of  Chicago.  The  Rev.  John  Batchelder,  of  Jacksonville, 
was  chosen  president;  the  Rev.  Palmer  Dyer,  of  Peoria,  secretary. 
A  standing  committee  and  delegates  to  the  approaching  General  Con- 
vention were  chosen.  "After  a  long  and  full  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject of  the  following  resolution  by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Dyer  and  Rich- 
mond, and  Judge  Worthington,  in  which  the  views  of  the  Convention 
appeared  perfectly  to  harmonize,  it  was  liesolved,  unanimously,  that 
this  Convention  do  hereby  appoint  the  Right  Reverend  Philander 
Chase,  D.D.,  a  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  to  the  Episcopate  of  Illinois ;  and  that  he 
l)e,  and  hereby  is,  invited  to  remove  into  this  Diocese,  and  to  assume 

I  Caswall's  "  Ainci'ica  aud  tlie  American  Clmi-uli,"  p.  08.  -//(/(/.,  p.  2!JG. 
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Episcopal  jurisdiction  of  the  same."  After  some  further  delibera- 
tions, in  which,  as  well  as  in  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention,  a 
most  desirai)lc  harmony  of  feelino;  and  unanimity  of  sentiment  were, 
by  the  blessing  of  God,  apparent  among  its  members,  the  Convention 
adjourned  sine  die. 

The  second  Convention  of  the  diocese  of  Illinois  met  at  Trinity 
Church,  Jacksonville,  May  16th  and  17th,  1836,  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop 
Kemper  being  present,  and  presiding,  in  the  absence  of  Bishop  Chase. 
Three  clergjTnen  were  in  attendance,  and  another  arrived  just  after 
the  Convention  rose.  Five  lay  delegates,  representing  three  parishes, 
were  recorded  as  present.  Bishop  Kemper's  address  alluded  to  the 
acceptance  of  the  diocese  by  Bishop  Chase,  the  welcome  of  the  diocese 
to  union  with  the  General  Convention  and  their  diocesan's  visit  to  Eng- 
land, with  a  view  to  secure  the  means  for  the  establishment  of  a  theo- 
logical school.  It  was  to  be  the  story  of  Ohio  repeated,  and  the 
indomitable  bishop  forgot  his  added  years  and  abundant  labors  in  his 
longing  to  equip  his  new  see  for  efficient  work  for  Christ  and  his 
Church.  It  was  not  long  before  the  corner-stone  of  the  chapel  of 
Jubilee  College  was  laid  and  its  school-house  was  shortly  raised.  The 
college  building  was  ere  long  erected,  and  contributions  from  England 
and  America  flowed  in  as  of  old.  Robin's  Nest,  the  bishop's  home, 
was  the  scene  of  ceaseless  activitj-.  Building  after  building,  requisite 
for  the  life  and  well-being  of  the  little  collegiate  community,  were 
erected,  and  on  the  7th  of  July,  1847,  the  iirst  commencement  exer- 
cises of  jul)ilee  were  held,  and  live  graduates  received  the  bachelor's 
degree.  There  had  been  an  election  of  an  assistant  bishop  at  the  Con- 
vention in  June  of  this  year,  and  the  choice  of  the  Rev.  James  B. 
Britton  had  been  made,  l)ut  the  General  Convention  failed  to  approve 
the  election,  and  it  was  not  until  18.51  that  the  Rev.  Henry  John 
"Whitehouse,  D.D.,  was  elected  to  the  assistancy  of  the  aged  and 
infirm  diocesan.  On  the  ■27th  of  September,  1852,  the  venerable 
bishop,  then  presiding  Inshop  of  the  American  Church,  "fell  asleep." 
As  the  pioneer  bishop  of  two  dioceses,  and  the  founder  of  two  colleges, 
his  name  is  worthy  to  be  held  in  perpetual  remembrance. 


ILLUSTRATIVE    NOTE. 


AMONG  the  numerous  volumes  and  pamphlets  illustratinnr  the  annals  of  the 
Church  in  the  West,  especial  attention  should  be  called  to  a  unique  volume 
which,  though  concerned  with  tin;  histoiy  of  a  single  parij^h,  is  a  most  interesting 
and  valuable  contribution  to  the  histoiy  of  the  Chui-ch  beyond  the  Allcorhanies.  We 
allude  to  tlic  "  History  of  Saint  Luke's  Church/'  Jlaiietta.  Ohio,  by  Wilson  AVaters, 
M.A.  With  illusti-ations  by  Harrv  Eggleston.  Printed  for  the  author  by  J. 
Mueller  &  Son,  Marietta,  O.,  1884.  '  bvo,  pp.  282. 


CHAPTER  XIY. 

THE   MISSIONARY    SPIRIT   IN   THE   CHURCH. 

THE  Church  in  the  United  States  has  added  to  her  numbers  from 
the  countless  converts  who  have  been  attracted  to  her  member- 
ship, and  from  the  love  and  loyalty  of  those  whom  she  has  trained 
in  childhood,  rather  than  by  immigration.  Of  the  tens  of  thousands 
who  have  come  to  our  shores  from  the  mother-land  and  the  mother- 
church,  comparatively  few  have  shown  that  devotion  to  the  Church 
of  their  l)aptism  leading  them  to  make  sacrifices  for  their  faith,  or  to  be 
at  pains  and  cost  to  surround  themselves  with  the  institutions  of  relig- 
ion with  which  they  had  been  supplied  at  home  by  the  "  establish- 
ment." The  spiritual  declension  and  indifference  of  the  last  century, 
to  which  Methodism  was  a  reaction,  and  against  which  the  evangeli- 
cal school  so  strongly  protested  in  its  efforts  to  awaken  the  Church  to  a 
hio-her  life,  had  lessened  the  hold  of  the  Church  upon  the  masses,  and 
of  those  who  sought  new  homes  in  the  New  World  few  cared  for  the 
religion  of  their  fathers,  or  felt  drawn  towards  the  body  representing 
in  their  view  the  State-supported  and  the  State-controlled  Church  of 
England.  There  can  be  no  questioning  the  fact  that  the  immigrant 
churchmen  who  claim  at  their  convenience,  or  in  their  temporal  need, 
the  offices  and  charity  of  our  clergy  and  people,  when  their  neces- 
sities are  provided  for  too  often  neglect  both  the  Church  and  religion 
itself.  There  has  been  in  the  pasl,,  and  there  still  exists,  the  need 
of  such  home  training  as  shall  yield  some  higher  appreciation  of  faith 
and  duty  on  the  part  of  those  who  come  to  us  from  abroad. 

with  the  withdrawal  of  the  aid  received  from  the  venerable 
society  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Eevolution  and  the  disestablishment 
of  the  Church  in  the  colonies,  where  it  had  been  maintained  by  law, 
the  Church  throughout  the  newly-created  States  of  America  became, 
with  few  exceptions,  missionary  ground,  and  it  was  only  by  degrees 
that  the  lesson  of  self-support  was  learned.  It  is  greatly  to  the  credit 
of  the  Church,  thus  deprived  of  foreign  aid  and  crippled  in  its  re- 
sources at  home,  that  at  the  first  General  Convention  following  the 
union  of  the  churches  in  one  ecclesiastical  confederation,  a  committee 
of  the  two  Houses  was  appointed  "  for  preparing  a  plan  of  support- 
ing missionaries  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  the  frontiers  of  the  United 
States."  This  plan,  as  reported  to  the  Convention,  provided  for  the 
collection  of  offerings  for  missions  and  the  preaching  of  sermons  in  be- 
half of  this  cause  annually  throughout  the  Church.  The  next  Con- 
vention, that  of  1795,  relegated  the  prosecution  of  this  work  of  mis- 
sions to  the  State  Conventions,  and,  although  individual  efforts  for 
Church  extension  appear  to  have  been  made  in  various  directions  among 
the  new  settlements  then  springing  up  on  every  side,   there  was  no 
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concerted  action  advised  or  contemplated  until  the  bishops  assembled 
at  the  Convention  of  1808,  two  only  in  number,  White,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Ciaggett,  of  Maryland,  in  their  pastoral  letter,  called  the 
attention  of  the  Church  to  what  was  "due,"  as  they  expressed,  " to 
our  western  brethren,  and  especially  to  those  of  them  professing 
themselves  of  our  communion."  The  bishops  invoked  the  aid  of  the 
members  of  the  Church  to  encourage  the  removal  of  "  suitable  min- 
isters of  the  Church  from  the  older  States  into  this  vast  field  of  labor," 
and  the  Convention  responded  to  these  words  by  the  adoption  of  reso- 
lutions urging  the  clergy  resident  and  officiating  in  States  and  ter- 
ritories where  the  Church  was  unorganized  to  organize  and  accede  to 
the  general  constitution,  that  measures  might  be  taken  for  the  election 
and  consecration  of  bishops  for  the  States  and  territories  where  the 
Church  was  still  without  a  head. 

The  action  of  the  Convention  of  1811  with  reference  "to  the  intro- 
duction of  Episcopacy  into  the  Western  States,"  as  we  learn  from 
Bishop  White,  "arose  from  a  correspondence  which  had  been  entered 
into  between  the  bishop  and  the  Rev.  Joseph  Doddridge,  who  had 
been  ordained'  by  him  many  years  before,  and  who  lived  near  the 
western  line  of  Pennsylvania  which  divides  it  from  Virginia."  Early  in 
the  century  there  had  been  a  gathering  of  the  few  clergy  of  the  Church 
in  Western  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  at  Washington,  Penn.,  for  con- 
sultation with  relation  to  Church  affairs.  It  was  resolved  at  this  meet- 
ing that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Doddridge  should  con'espond  with  the  Bishop  of 
Pennsylvania  with  a  view  of  securing  action  on  the  pai't  of  the  General 
Convention  permitting  the  formation  of  a  diocese  in  what  was  then 
spoken  of  as  "the  westei'u  country."  A  year  and  a  half  passed  without 
any  reply  to  this  appeal  for  episcopal  supervision,  and  then  the  chill- 
ing intelligence  was  received  that  the  jiroject  had  been  abandoned  in 
consequence  of  the  death  of  Bishop  Madison,  of  Virginia.  "  I  then," 
writes  Dr.  Doddridge,  "lost  all  hope  of  ever  witnessing  any  prosperity 
in  our  beloved  Church  in  this  part  of  America.  Everything  connected 
with  it  fell  into  a  state  of  languor.  The  vestries  were  not  reelected, 
and  our  young  people  joined  other  societies.  Could  I  prevent  them," 
continues  the  writer,  "when  I  indulged  no  hope  of  a  succession  in  the 
ministry?"  So  dark  was  the  prospect  that  Dr.  Doddridge  writes,  "I 
entertained  no  hope  that  even  my  own  remains  after  death  would  lie 
committed  to  the  dust  with  the  funeral  services  of  my  own  Church." 
"How  often,"  he  continues,  "have  I  reflected,  with  feelings  of  the 
deepest  regret  and  sorrow,  that  if  anything  like  an  equal  number  of 
professors  of  any  other  ( "hristian  community  had  been  located  in  Sibe- 
ria, or  India,  and,  equally  dependent  on  a  supreme  ecclesiastical  author- 
ity' at  home,  had  been  so  neglected,  that  a  request  so  reasonable  would 
have  met  with  a  prompt  and  cheerful  compliance  ! "  Notwithstanding 
"that  large  portions  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  Eastern  Kentucky,  and 
Ohio  have  been  settled  by  originally  church  people,  emigrants  from 
Maryland,  Carolina,  or  Vu-ginia,"  and  although  "  they  had  had  Metho- 
dist bishops   and  Roman  Catholic  bishops,"  it  was  sadly  true  "that 

I  March  i,  1792.     Vide  Burgess's  "  List  of  Deacons,"  p.  i. 
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they  had  uever  seen  one  of  our  Church,"  nor  did  the}'  until,  in  1819. 
the  pioneer  Bishop  ot  Ohio  crossed  the  mountains  to  his  A\'estern  see. 
In  a  letter  addressed  to  Dishop  Ilobart,  in  18 16,  the  excellent  Dod- 
dridge truly  declared  :  "Had  we  imitated  at  an  early  period  the  exam- 
ple of  other  Christian  communities, — employed  the  same  means  for 
collecting  our  people  into  societies  and  building  churches,  and  with 
the  same  zeal,  —  we  should  by  this  time  have  had  four  or  fi\e  l)ishops  in 
this  country,'  surrounded  liy  a  numerous  and  respectable  body  of 
clergy,  instead  of  having  our  very  name  connected  with  a  fallen  Church. 
Instead  of  oflering  a  rich  and  extensive  plunder  to  every  sectarian  mis- 
sionary, we  should  have  the  tirst  and  highest  station  among  the  Chris- 
tian societies  of  the  West."'  The  hindrances  to  the  scheme;  proposed,  as 
we  learn  from  Bislioi)  White,  ''  were  the  difficulty  of  selecting  a  suita- 
ble person,  and  that  of  supporting  him."- 

In  1812  Bishop  Wliite  brought  the  matter  of  a  Western  episco- 
pate before  the  Convention  of  Pennsylvania,  and,  after  alluding  to  the 
decease  of  the  Bishop  of  Virginia  as  rendering  "all  further  proceeding 
impracticable  for  the  present,"  he  submitted  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Convention  "the  inquiry  how  far  it  may  be  expedient  to  declare 
their  consent,  in  the  event  of  there  being  consecrated  a  bishop  for  one 
of  the  Western  States,  that  the  churches  in  this  State  lying  beyond  the 
Alleghany  Mountains  may  have  the  benetit  of  his  superintendence."* 
The  Convention  consented  to  the  transfer  of  jurisdiction  in  the  event 
of  such  consecration  on  such  terms  as  might  be  approved  by  the 
bishop  and  standing  committee.  Once  only  did  Bishop  White  cross 
the  AUeghanies ;  and  this  was  not  done  for  man}'  years.  In  June, 
1825,  the  venerable  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania  made  his  only  episcopal 
visitation  to  the  western  portion  of  his  see.  It  was  then  too  late  to 
repair  the  loss  to  the  Church  occasioned  by  the  neglect  to  enter  earlier 
upon  this  great  and  growing  field.  Had  the  plea  of  the  faithful  Dod- 
dridge and  his  few  associates  been  listened  to,  and  its  request  for  a 
bishop  granted,  the  Church  would  have  been  a  leader  in  the  van  of 
the  country's  progress,  and  much  of  the  great  West  would  have  been 
moulded  from  the  start  in  her  holy  ways. 

At  the  General  Convention  of  1814  Mr.  John  D.  Cliflbrd  "  pre- 
sented a  certificate,  signed  by  the  clerk  of  the  vestry  of  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church  at  Lexington  in  the  State  of  Kentucky,"  of  his 
appointment "  to  represent  the  Church  of  that  State."  The  Convention 
could  only  admit  Mr.  Clifford  to  an  honorary  scat,  as  th(>  Church  in 
Kentucky  had  not  organized  or  acceded  to  the  general  constitution. 
For  the  first  time  the  Church  in  the  West  had  a  representative  in 
the  great  council  of  the  Church  at  large.  It  was  fifteen  years  before 
the  Church  in  Kentucky  had  fulfilled  the  constitutional  recjuirements 
entitling  her  representatives  to  achnission  as  full  members  of  the 
General  Convention  ;  and  during  these  years  of  deferred  action  the 
number  of  the  clergy  in  the  State,  and  the  number  of  churchmen 
as  well,  had  decreased.     Who  can  tell  what  a  w^ondertul  difference 

•West  of  the  AUeghanies.  of  the  ProtesUiiit  Episcopal  Cbuich  in  the  State 
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would  have  been  seen  had  a  bishop  been  sent  out  to  these  few  sheep 
in  the  wilderness  when  Kentucky,  for  instance,  fii'st  claimed  a  place 
for  her  accredited  repi'esentative  on  the  floor  of  the  General 
Convention  ? 

There  had  been  a  serious  hindrance  to  the  planting  of  missions  in 
our  new  States  and  teriitories,  growing  out  of  our  structural  pecu- 
liarities. The  organization  of  the  Church  had  proceeded  from  the 
start  in  accordance  with  the  principle  that  the  clergy  and  laity  in  each 
State  or  Commonwealth  were  independent  of  foreign  control,  and  were 
not  only  competent  for  organization,  but  also  for  securing  the  comple- 
tion of  our  ecclesiastical  system  in  obtaining  the  episcopate.  The 
language  of  the  general  constitution,  and  the  records  of  our  organ- 
ization and  convention  history,  keep  before  us,  with  uniform  and 
explicit  directness,  this  idea  of  the  "Church  in  the  State,"  cotermi- 
nous with  the  State,  and,  like  the  State,  an  independent  sovereignty. 
It  was  not  until  1838  that  this  phrase  disappears  from  the  constitution, 
and  the  word  "  State  "  was  replaced  by  the  word  "  diocese  ; "  and  even 
this  change,  occasioned  by  the  necessity  of  the  division  of  the  over- 
grown see  of  New  York,  was  rendered  well-nigh  inoperative  by  the 
adoption  of  restrictions  of  a  territorial  nature  and  requirements  of  a 
certain  number  of  "  self-supporting"  parishes,  making  the  division  ot 
dioceses  almost  impossible.  It  was  in  consequence  of  this  structural 
obstacle  to  the  establishment  of  a  missionary  episcopate  that  for  years 
the  Church  witnessed  the  anomaly  of  dioceses  without  a  bishop,  because 
too  feeble  to  secure  or  support  one  ;  the  General  Convention  feeling 
itself  unwarranted  in  imposing  bishops  on  independent  churches  or  on 
States  where  there  was  the  inherent  right  of  organization  and  the  choice 
of  their  own  episcopal  head.  The  General  Convention  of  1808,  recog- 
nizing this  theory  of  State  independence,  called  upon  the  churchmen, 
in  the  States  and  teri'itories  where  the  step  had  not  been  taken,  to 
organize,  and  thus  be  able  to  perfect  their  ecclesiastical  system.  But 
this  advice,  even  when  followed,  resulted  in  the  creation  of  a  num- 
ber of  acephalous  dioceses,  whose  independence  could  not  compen- 
sate for  their  feebleness.  Some  of  these  independent  dioceses,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  New  England  States  other  than  Connecticut,  found 
themselves  obliged  to  unite,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  support  of  their 
bishop,  and  the  Eastern  diocese  was  the  product  of  this  impotent 
autonomy.  Elsewhere,  New  Jersey,  dating  its  organization  back  to 
the  year  1785,  had  no  bishop  until  1815.  A  generation  had  come  and 
gone  ere  this  independent  Church  had  obtained  a  head.  Delaware, 
represented  in  the  earliest  Conventions,  and  contributing  to  the  general 
councils  of  the  Church  one  of  the  most  learned  and  godly  of  its  mem- 
bers,' had  no  bishop  until  1841.  North  Carolina  organized  at  the 
start,  in  1790,  on  the  principle  that  a  bishop  should  be  at  once  secured  ; 
failing  in  its  eflbrt,  had  no  bishop  until  1823.  Maine,  organized  in 
1820,  secured  the  episcopate  in  1847.  Georgia  waited  from  1823  to 
1841  for  this  boon  ;  having  lost  in  the  period  preceding  organization 
and  subsequent  to  the  Revolution,  from  the  lack  of  this  primal  element 

'  The  Rev.  Charles  Ileuiy  Whaitou,  D.D. 
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of  church  life  and  gi'owth,  more  than  could  be  regained  in  many 
years.  JNIississippi,  where  tlie  Church  had  been  introduced  during  the 
days  of  Spanish  domination,  in  17!)2,  waited  foracjuarter  of  a  century 
after  organization,  in  182.0,  for  its  tirst  bishop,  the  apostolic  William 
Mercer  Green.  Tennessee  organized  in  1828,  and  received  the  episco- 
pate in  1834,  and  its  growth  and  development  attested  the  wisdom  of 
the  comparatively  speedy  completion  of  the  order  and  system  of  the 
Church.  Kentucky,  which  had  received  the  Church  at  its  earliest 
days,  and  had  never  been  wholly  destitute  of  clerical  ministrations 
since  its  settlement,  was  not  able  to  organize  until  1829,  and  then 
waited  till  1832  for  a  bishop.  Michigan,  where  the  first  sei'vice  of 
the  Church  was  held  prior  to  the  Revolution,  was  only  able  to  organize 
in  1832,  and  received  its  bishop  four  years  later.  Missouri  waited 
five  years,  and  Indiana  eleven,  ei-e  these  feeble  organizations  respec- 
tively received  a  head. 

These  statistics  will  serve  to  explain  the  delay  of  the  Church  in 
entering  upon  the  missionary  work  at  home.     ^leantime  the  conviction 
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that  it  was  full  time  to  do  for  the  rapidly  increasing  settlements  of  the 
West  and  for  the  world  at  large  what  had  been  done  for  the  Church  in 
America  by  the  ''  nursing  care  "  and  loving  support  of  the  venei'able 
Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  the  past,  had  found  expression  in 
the  organization,  in  1821,  of  a  domestic  and  foreign  missionary  so- 
ciety. An  attempt  had  been  made  to  inaugurate  such  a  society  at  the 
session  of  the  General  Convention  the  preceding  year,  but  in  the  hurry 
of  the  closing  hours  of  the  session  there  was  incorporated  into  tiie  con- 
stitution of  this  society  a  provision  that  rendered  this  eflbrt  liable  to  a 
suspicion,  unquestionably  unfounded,  so  far  as  any  notion  of  such  a  re- 
sult was  in  the  minds  of  the  friends  of  missions,  "of  its  being  an  intended 
engine  against  the  institutions  of  our  Church." '  The  trustees  of  the  so- 
ciety  were,  bj'  the  constitution,  to  be  chosen  by  the  Convention,  but  it 
was  not  provided  that  the  bishops  should  have  any  share  in  this  choice, 
and  they  were  made  the  chief  officers  of  a  society  comprising  as  members 
all  contributors,  and  consequently  one  whose  constituency  could  never 
be  assembled  while  in  the  "efficient  body,  that  of  the  Trustees,  there 
was  no  provision  for  the  presidency  or  even  the  membership  of  a 
bishop,  and  no  such  person,  if  peiiuitted  to  be  present,  could  claim  a 
right  to  vote  or  to  speak  in  their  proceedings."^     The  sequel  is  given 

'  Bisbop  White'3  "  Memoirs  of  the  Chareh,"  Dr.  De  Costa's  editiuu,  p.  289.  >  Ihid. 
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by  Bishop  White  :  "  The  gentlemen  named  as  managers  found  them- 
selves incompetent  to  the  purpose  of  the  appointment."  '  The  bishops 
in  1821  proposed  a  new  scheme,  which  was  concurred  in  by  the  House 
of  Deputies.  It  is  interesting  to  note  among  the  names  of  the  trustees 
of  the  society  attempted  in  1821  those  of  Wheaton,  of  Connecticut ; 
Milnor,  of  New  York  ;  Wilmer,  of  the  District  of  Columbia  ;  Wyatt  and 
rienshaw,  of  Maryland  ;  JNIeade,  of  Virginia  ;  Bedell,  of  North  Carolina ; 
Gadsden,  of  South  Carolina ;  and  Kemper  and  Muhlenberg,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. To  these  were  added  the  following  year  men  of  like  spirit,  and 
in  the  formal  inauguration  of  "The  Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary 
Society"  on  "the  third  Wednesday  "  (the  21st)  "  of  November,  1821."" 
held  at  the  vestry-room  of  St.  James's  Church,  Philadelphia,  Bishop 
White  presided,  and  shortly  after,  at  the  request  of  the  directors,  pre- 
pared an  address  as  president,  to  the  Church  at  large,  setting  forth  the 
destitute  condition  of  the  Church  after  the  Revolution ;  reciting  the 
urgent  calls  for  help  from  the  West ;  acknowledging  the  important  aid 
which  the  Church  had  received  in  its  founding  from  the  venerable 
society,  and  urging  this  fact  as  an  incentive  to  similar  sacrifice  and 
devotion  to  meet  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  brethi'en  who  were  in  need  ; 
and  finding  encouragement  in  the  recent  estal>lishment  of  the  general 
seminary  as  afibrding  a  source  of  clerical  supply.  Thus  was  the  society 
started  on  its  course. 

The  efibrt  to  awaken  a  missionary  spirit  in  the  Chui'ch  met  with 
enthusiasm  and  a  general  support.  Auxiliary  societies  sprung  up  all 
over  the  land.     In  1822  . 


Ephraim  Bacon  and  his 
wife  were  appointed  cat- 
echists  to  serve  on  the 
west  coast  of  Africa,  but 
it  was  found  impossible 
to  obtain  passage,  and 
the  plan  was  given  up 
for  the  time.  The  In- 
dians at  Gi"een  Bay, 
Wisconsin,  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  missionary 
board,  and  the  Rev.  Nor- 
man Nash  was  appointed 
to  the  mission  established  among  these  remnants  of  the  aborigines. 
In  this  interesting  work  the  Rev.  Eleazer  Williams,  who  had  been 
ordained  by  Bishop  Ilobart,  was  also  engaged,  and  the  Rev.  Richard 
F.  Cadle.  In  1827  Jacob  Orson,  of  Connecticut,  a  young  man  of  color, 
was  appointed  a  missionary  to  Africa,  and  during  the  following  year 
he  received  deacon's  and  priest's  orders  at  the  hands  of  Bishop 
Brownell.  This  promising  youth  died  in  this  country  after  his  passage 
to  his  mission  had  been  engaged.  In  1828  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Robertson 
was  appointed  a  missionary  of  the  society,  and  was  sent  to  Greece  on 
a  tour  of  exploration.     On  the  2d  of  October,   1830,  the  first  mis- 


'  Bishop  White's  "  Memoirs  of  llie  Chinch,"  Dr.  De  Costa'3  ediliou,  p.  52. 
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sionaiics  sent  l)y  the  American  Church  to  foreign  lands,  the  Rev.  J.  ,1. 
Rohertson  and  wife,  the  Rev.  J.  II.  Hill  and  wife,  and  Mr.  Solomon 
Bingham,  printer,  went  fortli  to  their  holy  work  with  the  prayer.s  and 
benedictions  of  the  Church. 

The  accomplished  Rector  of  St.  Paul's,  Boston,  Dr.  Alonzo 
Potter,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania,  thus  depicts  the  events 
of  this  eventful  day  :  — 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  scene  which  has  filled  me  witli  no  ordin.iiy 
emotion.     The  ship  whieli  contains  the  first  band  of  missionaries  ever  despatched 
b)-  the  American  church  to  foreign  lands,  is  under  way.     In  the  hopes  and  antici- 
pations   which     gather 
round  her  we  forget  the 
disappointments  and  in- 
activity of  the  past. 

This  morning,  Oct. 
1st,  the  sun  rose  upon 
one  of  the  fairest  days 
which  I  remember  to 
have  wtnessed.  The 
vessel  had  been  detained 
one  day  by  the  wind, 
and  it  was  a  providential 
detention,  for  just  as 
the  day  closed,  Mr. 
Bingham,  the  printer, 
who  had  been  anxiousl}- 
expected,  and  who,  it 
was  feared,  must  be  left 
behind,  amved. 

The  missionaries 
were  required  to  be  on 
board  at  nine  o'clock. 
At  that  hour,  ^vith  sev- 
eral of  their  friends, 
they  arrived  at  the 
wharf,  and  were  soon 
placed  on  board  the 
brig,  which  had  drop- 
ped a  little  down  the 
stream. 

The  brig  immedi- 
ately put  under  way, 
with  a  light,  but  fair 
breeze,    the    air    deli- 

ciously  mild,  the  surrounding  scenery,  as  you  know,  beantifully  picturesque,  the 
vessel  new  and  very  commodious,  and  the  commander  courteous  and  obliging.  The 
party  immediately  assembled  in  the  cabin,  which  is  for  several  weeks  to  be  the 
abode  of  our  friends.  A  hymn  was  given  out  by  Brother  Baury,'  prayers  offered  by 
Brother  Doane,^  and  the  benediction  pronounced  by  myself .  All  the  members  of 
the  mission  seemed  in  excellent  health  and  spirits.  They  felt  that  they  had  the 
sympathy  and  prayers,  not  only  of  their  friends  here,  but  of  thousands  in  eveiy  part 
of  the  laiid.  We  all  felt  th.at  they  were  going  forth  in  a  good  cause,  and  that  as  the 
lirst  heralds  of  our  church  to  distant  and  benighted  nations,  they  were  signally 
honored  and  blessed.  If  a  few  natural  tears  were  shed,  they  were  shed,  not  be- 
cause they  or  we  regretted  the  decision  they  had  made,  but  because  we  could  not 
but  reflect  that  the  faces  of  these,  our  brethren  and  sisters  beloved,  might  be  seen 
by  us  no  more. 

The  last  week  has  been,  to  the  friends  of  your  Society  here,  a  week  of  much 
interest.    Brother  Robertson  and  his  family  have  been  with  us,  and  though  too 

•  The  EcT.  Alfred  L.  Bauiy,  D.D.,  of  New-  -  The  Eev.  George  W.  Doanc,  aflcnvaids 

ton,  Mass.  Bishop  of  New  Jei"sey. 
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much  engrossed  in  preparing  to  embark  to  see  much  of  their  Mends,  the  sympathy 
and  exertion  which  were  enlisted  have  satisfied  me  that  our  cause  has  a  strong  hold 
upon  the  hearts  of  many  in  this  city.  .... 

After  spending  last  Sunday  at  Cambridge,  Mr.  R,  was  to  liave  preaclied  in 
the  evening  at  St.  Paul's,  but  owing  to  the  unliivorable  appearance  of  the  weather 
the  sermon  was  postponed  till  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  day  previous  to  that 
lixcd  for  sailing. 

On  the  morning  of  that  day  our  Diocesan  Convention  assembled,  and  thus 
the  Bishop  and  several  of  the  Clergy  were  providentially  present  at  the  last  public 
services  which  the  missionaries  performed  in  America.  Mr.  Hill  and  his  wife 
arrived  from  New  York,  and  entered  the  Church  just  before  Mr.  R.  completed  his 
discourse.  A  collection  was  then  taken  up,  amounting  to  about  $125,  and  the 
Bishop,  who  for  the  purpose  of  preparing,  had  kindly  waived  for  a  short  time  his 
other  calls  of  business,  delivered  an  address  to  the  congregation  and  a  charge  to  the 
missionaries,  distinguished  for  pertinency  and  affectionate  simplicity,  and  which  1 
liopo  you  will  see  in  print.  Mr.  Hill  said  a  few  words  in  reply,  and  offered  up 
prayers,  which  concluded  the  service. 

On  the  following  evening,  the  one  before  they  embarked,  I  was  unexpectedly 
invited  to  be  present  with  a  few  other  friends,  at  their  boarding-house,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exchanging  adieus.  Some  Collects  and  appropriate  prayers  were  offered 
by  our  brother  Clapp,'  of  Vermont ;  Mr.  Edson "  and  myself  said  a  few  words  each 
on  the  importance  of  the  occasion,  and  the  necessity  of  continued  supplication  in 
behalf  of  the  mission,  and  an  address  was  made  by  Air.  Hill,  distinguished,  as  all 
his  services  here  have  been,  by  unaffected  simplicity,  zeal  and  good  sense.  Several 
hymns  were  sung,  and  the  services  concluded  by  Collects  offered  by  Mr.  Baury, 
commending  them  during  their  voyage,  and  after  their  arrival,  to  the  precious  care 
and  protection  of  the  Almighty.  Thus  have  I  given  you  a  short  account  of  the 
departure  of  these  servants  of  God.  May  the  smiles  of  Heaven,  which  have  been 
so  remarkably  manifested  toward  this  enterprise  thus  far,  continue  to  rest  upon  it, 
till  Greece  shall  be  made  to  rejoice  througli  all  her  borders,  in  our  ligiit;  and  this 
cause,  never  look  back  till  we  shall  be  summoned  from  our  labors  here  to  give 
account  of  our  stewardship  before  God. 

It  was  with  8tich  fceliiig.s  that,  perhaps,  the  foremost  man  in  the 
American  Chiirch  bade  "  God  speed  "  to  this  missionary  band.  The  in- 
structions to  which  he  referred,  as  prepared  by  the  apostolic  Griswold, 
and  signed  by  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Bosworth  Smitii,  the  hite  pre- 
siding bishop  of  the  American  Church,  form  an  important  \y.\\t  of  the 
history  of  this  period  of  the  Churc.'h's  annals. 

The  work  thus  wisely  begun  grew  and  prospered,  tmd  the  words 
of  ii  Greek  statesman,  addressed  to  Mrs.  Hill,  "Lady,  you  are  erect- 
ing in  Athens  a  monument  more  enduring  and  more  noble  than  yon- 
der temple,"  pointing  to  the  Parthenon  as  he  spoke,  Iiave  proved 
prophetic.  Though  the  devoted  Ixoliertson  was  forced  to  return  to 
his  native  hind,  the  work  went  on  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Hills,  and  with  many  vicissitudes,  and  not  a  few  hindrances,  remains, 
at  the  close  of  half  a  century,  a  monument  to  the  faithfulness,  the 
devotion,  the  wisdom,  and  the  assiduity  of  these  ever-to-be-remem- 
berod  missionaries  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

The  missionary  spirit  thus  enkindled  burned  brightly.  'J'he 
eloquent  Doane  preached  earnestly  and  most  acceptably  in  Christ 
Church,  Boston,  on  this  inspiring  theme,  and  proved  the  depths 
of  his  own  conclusions  by  a  life-long  interest  in  the  work  he  was 
at  a  latter  day  to  serve  even  more  abundantly.  Hopkins,  who  had 
been  associated  with  Doane  in  Boston,  and  htul  been  advanced  to  the 
episcopate  on  the  same  memorable  occasion   M'hen  four  bishops  had 

■  Tlic  Rev.  Joel  Clapp,  D.D.  =  The  Rev.  Tlicoiloic  Edson,  D.D.,  of  Lowell,  Mass. 
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received  the  laying  on  of  hands,  echoed  both  in  the  Church's  councils 
and  in  his  own  immediate  sphere  (he  same  call  to  enter  upon  the  work 
of  evangelization.  The  "golden-mouthed"  Mcllvaine,  lately  chosen 
Bishop  of  Ohio ;  the  earnest  Meade,  Assistant  Bishop  of  Virginia  ; 
the  devoted  Otey,  Bishop  of  Tennessee  ;  the  accomplished  DeLancey. 
afterwards  Bishop  of  ^\'estern  New  York :  the  popular  Henshaw,  of 
Maryland,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Rhode  Island  ;  the  energetic  Milnor, 
of  New  York ;  the  ekxiucnt  Tyng,  of  Philadelphia,  and  other  rising 
men  throughout  the  Church,  rallied  to  support  the  Church's  missions. 
Ofierings  flowed  in  from  every  side.  Temporary  discouragements 
were  overcome.  In  an  emergency  (he  venerable  presiding  bishop 
pledged  his  private  credit  for  the  supply  of  needed  means.  The  work 
grew.  The  claims  of  China  were  recognized,  and  in  (he  dea(h  of  (he  first 
who  oft'ered  himself  for  the  work  in  this  field,  the  excellent  and  exem- 
plary Augustus  F.  Lyde,  an  interest  was  excited  and  an  enthusiasm 
aroused  leading  the  Board  to  enter  upon  the  evangelization  of  China 
with  auguries  of  success  which  succeeding  years  have  fully  justified. 
On  the  14th  of  July,  1834,  the  Rev.  Henry  Lockwood  was  appointed 
missionary  to  China.  The  following  February  the  Rev.  Francis  K. 
Hanson  was  associated  with  Mr.  Lockwood  in  this  work.  Africa,  to 
which  attention  had  l)een  directed  at  the  first,  was  shortly  afterwards 
added  to  the  list  of  missions  of  the  society  by  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
James  Tiiorapson  and  his  wife,  as  catechists.  and  the  work  was  found  to 
assume  that  importance  requiring  a  change  in  the  mode  of  operations. 
This  change  was  effected  in  1835,  and  in  the  adoption  of  the  grand 
{)rinciple  underlying  the  pi'esent  missionary  system  of  the  Church, 
the  active  agency  of  the  Bishop  of  New  Jersey,  Dr.  G.  W.  Doane,  can- 
not be  overlooked.  Among  the  many  noble  deeds  of  this  great-hearted 
man.  this  may  be  regarded  as  "  the  opportunity  of  his  life."  The  orig- 
inal draft  of  the  report  made  by  the  committee  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  missionary  society  appointed  in  1835  to  consider  the  question 
of  its  organization,  was  written  by  Bishop  Doane,  its  chairman.  The 
committee  consisted  of  Bishop  Mcllvaine,  the  Rev.  Drs.  Milnor.  Hen- 
shaw, Beasley,  and  Tyng,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  John  8.  Stone  and  John 
W.  James,  and  Mr.  Alexander  C.  Magruder.  Before  the  committee 
met,  we  learn  from  Bishop  Doane  himself,  the  three  first  named  (Bish- 
ops Doane  and  Mcllvaine.  and  Dr.  Milnor;  came  casually  together. 
"  What  should  you  think?"  said  Dr.  Milnor,  who  had  moved  the  reso- 
lution for  the  appointment  of  a  connnittee  to  inquire,  addressing 
Bishop  Doane,  — "  what  should  you  think  of  reporting  that  the 
Church  is  the  miffsionary  society,  and  should  carry  on  the  work  of 
missions  by  a  Board  appointed  by  the  General  Convention  ?"  "  AVhy,'" 
replied  Bishop  Doane,  "it  is  the  very  plan  which  I  have  long  thought 
ought  to  have  been  adopted,  and  for  the  adoption  of  which  I  should 
thank  God  with  my  whole  heart."  "How  very  strange  is  this,"  said 
Bishop  Mcllvaine,  "  I  surely  knew  nothing  of  the  mind  of  either  of 
you,  and  yet  that  is  the  very  plan  which  I  have  introduced  into  the 
-semion  which  I  am  to  preach  before  the  society."  When  the  commit- 
tee met,  the  three  members  above  named  stated  their  views  as 
above,  and  found  them  cordially  reciprocated  by  all  their  associates. 


^==^ 
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Thu.s,  as  to  the  jirmdple  of  their  report,  the  committee  were  from  the 
.  first  unanimous.  To  whom  shall  the  praise  be  given,  but  "to  the 
God  that  makctli  men  to  be  of  one  mind  in  one  house?"  '  We  have  in- 
Bishop  Doanc's  own  report  of  the  proceedings  of  this  memora])]e  Con- 
vention of  1835  the  ground  for  this  action  whereby  the  vast  host  of 
the  Ijaptizcd  were  incorporated  into  the  missionary'  army  of  the 
Church. 

"The  Report  having  been  I'ead,  the  Chairman,  on  motion  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Milnor,  was  requested,  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Board, 
lo  slate  llic  principles 
of  flic  plan  proposed 
b^'  the  Committee,  and 
Ihc  reasons  wliich  had 
led  to  their  adoption. 
In  responding  to  this 
call,  Bishop  Doanc  pre- 
mised that  the  CJom- 
mittce,  though  brought 
together  without  the 
slightest  concert  or 
.  previous    expectation, 

had,  from  their  first  entrance  on  the  subject,  agreed  entirely  in  all  its 
leading  features,  and  that  they  now,  as  one  man,  presented  the  result 
of  their  unanimous  conclusion.  He  showed  that  by  the  original  con- 
stitution of  Christ,  The  Church,  as  the  Church,  was  the  one  great 
missionary  society  ;  and  tJie  Apostles,  and  tlie  Bishops,  their  successors. 
His  perpetual  Trustees  ;  and  that  this  great  trust  could  not  and  should 
never  be  divided  or  deputed.  The  duty,  he  maintained,  to  support  the 
Church  in  preaching  the  Gospel  to  every  creature,  was  one  which 
jiassed  on  everi/  Christian,  in  the  terms  of  his  baptismal  voiv,  and  from 
wiiich  he  could  never  be  absolved.  The  General  Convention  he 
claimed  to  be  the  duly  constituted  representative  of  the  Church  ;  and 
pointed  out  its  admirable  combination  of  all  that  was  necessary  to 
secure,  on  the  one  hand,  the  confidence  of  the  whole  Church,  and,  on 
the  other,  the  most  concentrated  and  intense  efficiency.  He  then  ex- 
plained the  constitution  oiihe.  Board  of  Missions,  the  jiermanent  agent 
of  the  Church  in  their  behalf;  developing  and  defining  all  its  powers 
and  functions,  as  the  central  reseiwoir  of  energy  and  infiuence  for  the 
Missionary  work;  and  the  appointment  I13'  it  and  in  subordination  to 
it,  of  the  two  Executive  Committees  for  the  two  departments.  Foreign 
and  Domestic,  of  the  one  great  field  —  the  Missionary  hands  of  the 
Church,  reaching  out  into  all  the  world  to  bear  the  Gospel  to  every 
creature,  —  each  having  its  Secretary  and  Agent,  some  strong  and 
faithful  man,  imbued  and  saturated  with  the  Missionary  Spirit,  tiie 
index  finger,  as  it  were  of  the  Conmiittee,  to  touch,  to  move,  to  con- 
trol, by  their  direction,  each  one  of  the  ten  thousand  springs  that  are 
to  energize  the  Church.  For  the  effectual  organization  of  the  body, 
in  the  holy  work  to  wliich  the  Saviour  calls  them,  he  indicated  the 

1  A  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  George  Wash-    son,  William  Croswell  Doaue,  prefixed  (o  llic 
ington  Doanc,  Bishop  of  New  Jersey,  by  his    Life  and  Writings  of  Bishop  Doanc,  i.,  p.  170. 
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parochial  relation,  as  the  most  iinportaut  of  all  bouds —  calling  ou  every 
ilei'gyuuin,  as  the  ageut  of  the  Board,  for  Jesus'  sake,  to  use  his 
utmost  effort  iu  instructing,  tirst,  and  interesting  his  peoi)le ;  then,  in 
engaging  their  free-will  offerings  of  themselves  in  its  support,  upon 
the  apostolic  plan  of  systematic  charity  —  laying  up  in  store  on  every 
Lord's  day,  as  God  should  prosper  them ;  and.  when  the  gathering 
was  made,  transmitting  to  the  treasury  of  the  Church  the  consecrated 
alms."  '  The  reading  of  his  report  was  followed  hy  a  brilliant  discus- 
sion, iu  which  the  principles  so  clearly  set  forth  by  Bishop  Doane 
were  sustjiined  and  enforced  by  Bishop  Mcllvaine  and  Drs.  Milnor 
and  Henshaw,  and  from  this  debate  the  cause  of  missions  in  the 
American  Church  received  an  impulse  which  was  felt  in  every  quarter 
of  the  land.  In  the  end  the  proposed  j)lau  of  reorganizing  the  mission- 
ary' work  was  adopted  with  a  great  and  most  gratifying  unanimity,  and 
in  the  adoption  of  this  plan  the  Church  in  America  placed  herself  be- 
fore the  world  on  primitive  ground  as  a  missionary  church  committed 
to  the  cause  of  evangelizing  the  world  by  her  very  constitution,  with 
her  bishops  as  apostles,  her  clergy  as  evangelists,  and  her  baptized 
members  as  enlisted  helpers  in  bringing  about  the  coming  of  his  king- 
dom, Who  is  to  be  the  King  of  nations  as  well  as  the  King  of  saints. 
The  result  of  this  change  of  policy  in  the  conduct  of  the  missionary 
work  was  seen  in  the  unanimous  adoption  of  the  Canon  of  Missionary 
Bishops  by  the  General  Convention,  providing  that  the  apostles  of  the 
Chmx'h  should  be  sent  forth  in  eveiy  du'ection,  not  alone  to  gather  in 
the  scattered  and  dispersed  sheep  of  our  own  Israel,  but  to  preach  the 
gospel,  to  disciple  the  nations,  to  proclaim  the  setting  up  of  Christ's 
kingdom,  his  Church,  and  to  bring  men  everywhere  into  conmumion 
and  fellowship  with  that  Church,  which  is  his  body,  all  over  the  world. 
The  enthusiasm  of  this  new  missionary  spirit  culminated  when,  in  St. 
Andrew's  Church,  Philadelphia,  after  solemn,  silent  prayer,  the  bishoi)s 
cast  their  votes,  and  the  lot  fell  upon  Jackson  Kemper,  D.D.,  and 
Francis  Lister  Hawks,  D.D.,  to  be  chosen  the  tirst  missionary  bishops 
of  the  American  Church,  the  one  to  the  West  and  the  other  to  (he 
South-west.  W^e  may  even  at  this  interval  of  time  express  a  regret 
that  one  of  these  eminent  men,  whose  praise  was  in  all  the  churches, 
felt  impelled  to  decline  the  high  and  holy  office  to  which  he  had  been 
called,  but  in  Jackson  Kemper  the  Church  recognized  the  true  apostle, 
the  faithful  and  successful  laborer  for  Christ,  in  bringing  an  empire 
under  the  influences  and  order  of  the  Church. 

The  work  grew  at  home  and  abi'oad.  The  claims  of  the  growing 
West  had  been  brought  prominently  before  the  Church  iu  connection 
with  the  appointment  of  the  Bishop  of  Connecticut,  the  Kt.  Rev.  Dr. 
Brownell,  "to  visit  that  portion  of  our  country  which  lies  west  and 
south  of  the  Alleghany  Mouutiiins,  to  perform  episcopal  services 
wherever  they  may  be  desired  ;  to  examine  into  the  condition  of  the 
missions  established  l)y  the  Board ;  and  to  take  a  general  survey  of 
the  country,  for  the  purpose  of  designating  such  missionary  stations 
as  may  hereafter  be  usefully  estabhshed."     In  the  prosecution  of  this 

>  Lile  of  Bishop  Doaue,  i.,  y.  174. 
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important,  though  arduous,  work  the  good  bishop  traversed  more  than 
six  thousand  miles,  during  a  visitation  occupying  four  months,  in  the 
years  1829  and  1830.  Accompanied  by  the  Rev.  William  Richmond, 
as  attending  priest,  the  bishop  visited  the  south-western  portion  of  our 
country,  administering  confirmation  to  large  numbers,  consecrating  a 
number  of  churches,  ordaining  clergy,  presiding  at  the  organization  of 
dioceses,  and  making  glad  by  his  apostolic  presence  and  godly  minis- 
trations the  wilderness  and  solitary  places  in  the  immense  and  fertile 
valley  of  the  Father  of  Waters.'  The  work  thus  undertaken  was 
furthered  by  the  labors  of  the  Bishop  of  Tennessee,  Dr.  Otey,  who 
from  the  time  of  his  solemn  setting  apart  for  his  office  as  a  bisho[)  in 
the  Church  of  God,  sought  to  extend  the  intiuence  of  the  Church  in 
every  direction  in  that  region  of  the  country  where  his  lot  had  been 
cast.  Later  the  apostolic  Kemper  visited  the  South  and  South-west, 
with  a  view  of  rendering  episcopal  services  where  needed,  and  at  the 
same  time  awakening  an  interest  in  the  Church's  missionary  work.  In 
1838  there  was  every  encouragement  for  an  even  bolder  advance  than 
had  been  made  before.  Dr.  Hawks  had  indeed  declined  the  work 
in  the  South-west,  but  the  successes  of  Kemper,  who  was  almost 
ready  with  his  dioceses  of  Indiana  and  Missouri  for  admission  into 
union  with  the  General  Convention,  and  the  good  bishop's  desire  and 
purpose  to  undertake  the  work  further  to  the  westward,  had  proved 
the  wisdom  of  the  step  made  in  his  appointment,  and  had  given  con- 
fidence for  similar  ventures  of  faith  in  the  time  to  come.  The  empire 
at  the  West,  enough  to  exhaust  the  energies  of  a  college  of  apostles, 
was  now  divided  between  two  men.  The  degree  of  latitude,  thirty-six 
and  a  half,  was  the  line  of  separation  of  sees,  such  as  the  world 
had  never  known  equalled  in  extent  since  the  apostles  were  sent  forth 
to  undertake  the  conversion  of  the  world.  To  the  north  and  west  of 
this  degi'ee  of  latitude  Bishop  Kemper  was  now  appointed,  and  Dr. 
Leonidas  Polk  was  consecrated  for  the  southern  and  south-western 
portion  of  the  field,  and,  as  if  this  were  not  enough  to  tax  the  ener- 
gies of  a  single  man,  permission  was  given  him  to  render  such  pro- 
visional services  in  the  organized  dioceses  as  they  may  respectively 
request.  Three  years  later  Bishop  Polk  resigned  his  missionary  juris- 
diction to  accept  the  charge  of  the  diocese  of  Louisiana,  and  the  ter- 
ritory thus  deprived  of  a  bishop's  oversight  was  remanded  to  the  care 
of  the  Bishop  of  Tennessee,  who  was  ever  ready  to  add  to  his  own 
engrossing  labors  the  care  of  all  the  churches  unsupplied  with  episco- 
pal services.  Dr.  George  W.  Freeman  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Ar- 
kansas and  the  Indian  territory,  while  the  plea  of  the  Republic  of 
Texas  for  a  liishop  was  refused,  and  nearly  a  score  of  years  was  suf- 
fered to  elapse  ere  this  empire  was  supplied  with  the  episcopate. 

Abroad,  China  was  opened  to  the  labors  of  our  mission  priests, 
and  the  work  in  Africa,  hindered  in  God's  providence  from  the  vei-y 
start  by  untoward  circumstances,  demanding  patience  and  faith,  re- 
ceived at  length  in  Libei'ia  and  at  Cape  Palmas  its  mission  laborers 

'  Vide  "A  discourse  delivered  in  Grace  Connecticut,  tliroush  the  Valley  of  the  Mis- 
Cliurcli,  in  the  city  of  New  Yorli,  with  reference  sissippi  River  in  the  year  1829-30 ;  by  Wil- 
to  the  Mission  of  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of    liam  Richmond,  A.M.,    London,  1830. 
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from  (he  Amoricaii  CImrcli.  The  work  a(  Alliens  prospered.  'J'he 
press  at  Syra,  under  (he  careful  nianagcinent  of  Dr.  Kol)cr1son, 
worked  wonders  for  the  cause  of  C^hrist.  At  Crete  a  prosperous 
mission  j'icldcd  at  len-ztli  only  to  the  l)ittcr  fortunes  of  war.  Persia 
received  attention,  and  at  a  later  date,  in  1844,  William  Jones  P.oone 
was  consecrated  for  Amoy,  China,  and  Horatio  Southiratc  for  Con- 
stantinople. It  was  not  till  18.")  1  that  John  Payne  was  made  Pishop 
of  Cape  Palmas,  Africa.     Two  years  later  William  Ingrahara  Kip  was 
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MISSIONARY    BISHOP   TO    CHINA.' 


sent  out  to  Califoruia,  and  Thomas  Fielding  Scott  to  Oregon  and 
Washington  ;  and  in  1859  Arkansas  received  the  earnest  and  devoted 
Henry  Champlin  Laj-  as  its  apostle,  and  the  "North-west"  had  its 
bishop  in  the  ])ersonof  the  indefatigable  Joseph  Cruikshanks  Talbot.  It 
seems  but  a  short  time  since  to  these  names,  held  in  deserved  honor,  the 
addition  of  those  of  Eobert  Harper  Clarkson,  as  Missionary  Bishop  of 
Nebraska,  and  George  M.'txwell  Randall,  as  .Missionary  Bishop  of  Colo- 
rado, and  Channing  Moore  Williams,  as  Missionary  Bishop  of  China 
and  Japan,  attested  the  development  of  a  revived  spirit  of  missions  in 

' Couscciatcd  in  St.  Peter's  Cliuich,  Pliila-    thi-ec  ycai-s.     (From    an   en^T;ivin^'   made    by 
dclphia,  October  26,  ISll,  nt  tlic  age  of  thiity-    Sartain  shortly  after  Dr.  Boone's  consecration.) 
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tlic  Cliurcli ;  and  since  this  day,  when  the  ci)iscopate  wa.s  extended 
over  the  whole  territory  of  the  United  States,  Montana  has  received 
I^aniel  Sylvester  Tuttlc ;  Oregon  and  Washington.  Benjamin  "\\'istar 
Morris;  Nevada  and  Arizona,  Ozi  Williana  AA'hitaker;  Arkansas  and 
the  Indian  Territory,  Henry  Niles  Pierce ;  Niobrara.  William  Hobart 
Hare ;  Africa,  iirst,  John  Gottlieb  Auer,  and  then  on  his  lamented 
death,  Charles  Clifton  Penick ;  and  on  his  resignation,  Samuel  D. 
Ferguson,  himself  amnn  of  color  ;  Colorado,  on  P>ishop  Randall's  death, 
John  Franklin  Spalding;  Western  Texas,  Robert  "W.  B.  Elliott; 
Northern  Texas,  Alexander  Charles  Garrett ;  Northern  California, 
John  Henry  Dncachet  Winglicld ;  New  Mexico,  William  Forbes 
Adams,  succeeded  almost  immediately  by  George  Kelly  Dunlop ; 
Montana,  Leigh  Richmond  l.rewer  ;  Washington,  set  off  from  Oregon, 
John  Adams  Paddock;  and  North  Dakota,  William  David  AValker : 
while  the  mission  work  in  C'hina  has  been  divided,  and  Sanuiel  I.  T. 
Schereschewsky  assigned  to  Shanghai,  succeeded  in  18S4  by  William 
Jones  Boone,  son  of  the  first  bishoj) ;  and  Bishop  Williams  to  Yedo, 
Japan. 

Such  is  the  story  of  the  mission  work  of  the  Church  in  outline, 
merely.  There  would  be  requisite  to  fill  up  the  picture,  the  warm, 
rich  touches  of  the  pioneer  priest's  experiences  in  the  trackless  wilder- 
ness, on  the  arid  jilains,  in  the  miner's  huts,  and  among  the  hostile 
aborigines.  The  planting  of  the  Church  has  not  been  done  by  l)ishops 
alone,  nobly  as  bishops  have  labored  in  the  unequal  eflbrt  of  attempt- 
ing to  achieve  impossibilities.  To  priests  and  deacons,  to  the  holy 
men  and  Avomen  who  have  sought  new  homes  in  the  far  West,  or  in 
foreign  climes,  the  praise  is  due  for  the  zeal  that  has  carried  the  Church 
to  the  frontiers  of  civilization,  and  made  our  beloved  Zion  a  pioneer 
in  the  wilds  of  the  far  West,  and  tlu'oughout  the  world.  It  is  by  the 
persistent  labors  of  men  .animated  with  the  spirit  of  primitive  days  that 
the  Church  has  been  i)lanted  wherever  the  advancing  wave  of  settle- 
ment and  civilization  has  swept  in  its  western  course.  The  names  of 
these  men  who  have  not  counted  their  lives  dear  to  them,  and  who 
have  been  in  labors  most  aliundant,  are  worthy  of  lasting  rememlirance. 
The  founders  of  dioceses,  the  pioneer  priests  of  the  Church  in  the 
vast  territory  opened  up  to  Christianity  and  civilization  the  present 
century,  and  the  mission-laborers  in  distant  heathen  lands,  shall  yet 
be  held  in  honored  remembrance  by  those  who  enter  into  their  labors 
and  reap  the  rewai'ds  of  their  self-sacrifice  and  toil.  Worthy  are  they 
of  honor  and  memory  on  earth.  Their  names  are  written  in  the  book 
of  life  above. 


ILLUSTRATIVE    NOTE. 


MENTION  should  be  made  of  tlie  consccv.atiou  by  the  American  Church  of  the 
Kt.  Ilcv.  J.ames  Theodore  Holly,  D.D.,  .as  Bishop  of  the  C'hiueli  in  Haiti,  and 
of  the  lit.  Rev.  Henry  Chamicy  Riley,  D.D.,  as  Bishoji  of  the  IMexican  Cliuvch  of 
Jesus      The  latter  jirelate  has  resigned  liis  Jurisdiction. 


CHAPTER     XY. 


PIONEER    WORK    15EYOND    THE    MISSISSIPPI. 


AT  the  lime  ot'the  conseeratiuii  o\'  Dr.  Keinpcr  to  the  cpi.scopute 
of  Mis.souri  ;iud  Indiana,  iu  183(),  the  tbrmer  State  contained  a 
single  church  but  not  one  clergyman,  while  iu  Indiana  there  was  a 
young  missionary,  but "  not  a  stone,  brick  or  log  had  Iieen  laid  toward 
the  erection  of  a  . 
jjlace  of  public  wor- 
ship "  for  the  Church. 
The  venerable  Bish- 
op Chase,  who  in  his 
successive  charges 
in  Ohio  and  Illinois 
was  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the 
wants  and  prospects 
of  the  "West,  deemed 
Indiana  "  lost  to  the 
Church  in  conse- 
quence of  our  long 
neglect." ' 

The  labors  of 
Bishop  Kemjierwere 
rewarded  with  spee- 
dy success.  In  two 
years  in  Indiana  the 
church  was  ready 
for  organization,  and 
its  annals,  while  un- 
der the  episcopal 
care  of  the  apostle 
of  the  North-west, 
may  not  inapprojori- 

ately  introduce  our  references  to  the  work  of  tiiis  great  missionary 
bishop  iu  the  other  portions  of  his  field. 

Pursuant  to  a  recommendation  of  a  convocation  of  the  clergy 
called  by  the  missionary  bishop,  and  held  at  Evansville,  on  June 
9th  and  11th,  1838,  and  in  accordance  with  an  address  forwarded  by 
a  committee  to  the  several  churches  in  the  State,  clergy  and  lay  dele- 
gates convened  in  the  city  of  Madison,  on  the  24th  of  August,  1838, 

'   i'ide  Bisbop  Kemper's  Report  iu  "  Pi-ocecdings  of  tlie  Board  of  Jlissiooa,"  1838,  p.  5. 
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tlic  Kcv.  Siimuel  lloosevelt  Johusou,'  tho  tieuior  presbyter  present, 
preaching  the  sermon.  Six  clergymen  of  the  nine  entitled  to  seats 
were  in  attendance,  and  one  other  was  admitted  by  vote.  Nine  par- 
ishes were  reported  as  organized,  five  of  which  were  represented  by 
ten  delegates.  The  Rev.  Ashbel  Steele  was  appointed  president,  and 
the  Rev.  S.  R.  Johnson,  secretary.  The  following  preamble  and  reso- 
lution were  passed :  — 

Whereas,  The  Clergy  and  Laity  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  tlie 
United  States,  living  in  Indiana,  are  desirous  of  uniting  themselves  into  a  Diocese, 
to  be  in  union  with  the  General  Convention  of  said  Church ;  Anil  whereas,  the  present 
meeting  of  Clergy  and  of  delegates  of  the  Laity  of  said  Church  was  called  to  form 
and  organize  said  Diocese ;  therefore 

Be  it  Resolved  by  the  Clergy  and  Laily  of  said  Church,  living  in  Indiana,  That 
the  Clergy  and  Laity  aforesaid  are  hereby  united  and  formeil  into  a  Diocese  to  be 
styled  and  known  as  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  State  of  Indiana 
and  to  be  in  imion  with  the  General  Convention  of  said  Church,  ])rovided  tlie 
next  General  Convention  will  receive  us  uito  union  with  the  same,  on  the  condition 
of  our  retaining  the  services  of  a  Missionary  Bishop,  as  now  enjoyed,  mitil  the  Dio- 
cese, in  the  oijinion  of  the  General  Convention,  is  able  to  support  a  Diocesan,  or 
during  the  pleasure  of  that  Convention. 

A  constitution  and  canons  were  adopted.  A  committee  on  the 
organization  of  parishes  was  instructed  to  secure  legislative  action  re- 
specting the  same.  A  memorial  to  the  General  Convention  was 
adopted,  embodying  the  wish  for  admission  into  union  with  the  Con- 
vention, on  the  condition  that  the  services  of  Bishop  Kemper  be  con- 
tinued to  the  diocese.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the 
expediency  of  establishing  a  college  in  the  State.  The  diocesan  offi- 
cers were  chosen,  and  delegates  to  the  General  Convention  appointed. 
A  resolution,  expressive  of  grateful  regard  and  attachment  to  Bishop 
Kemper,  was  adopted,  and  a  letter  prepared  acquainting  the  bishop 
with  the  fact  that  nothing  but  "  the  weak  and  infant  state  "  of  the  di- 
ocese prevented  what  was  their  "unanimous  and  ardent  wish," — his 
election  to  the  bishopric  of  Indiana.  Thanks  were  oflered  to  the 
preacher  of  the  opening  sermon,  and  the  Convention  adjourned. 

The  journal  of  the  second  annual  Convention,  which  met  in 
Christ  Church,  Indianapolis,  on  the  31st  of  May  and  the  1st  and  3d 
of  June,  1839,  was  not  pi'inted-  until  the  following  year,  when  it  ap- 
peared, bound  up  with  the  journal  of  the  third  annual  Convention. 
The  numl)er  of  clergy  had  really,  though  not  apjjareutly,  increased, 
two  of  the  eleven  clergymen  officiating  in  the  diocese  not  having  been 
transferred.  Six  lay  delegates,  representing  four  out  of  the  eight 
parishes  on  the  Convention  list,  were  in  attendance.  But  three  cler- 
gymen were  present  at  the  opening  of  the  Convention.  The  bishoi) 
and  four  others  afterward  appeared  and  took  their  seats.  One  parish 
was  admitted  into  union  with  the  Convention.  The  missionary  bishop, 
in  his  address,  alluded  to  the  fact  that  Indiana  was  the  first  field  of 

'  Of  this  "  goilly  autl  well  learncJ   man,"  new  and  flourishiug  place  wliicli  was  reputed  to 

whose  "  pi-aise  is  in  all  the  churelics"  alike,  be  sickly  —  ag-ain  voliinteei-eil  his  services,  which 

Bishop  Kemper  wi'itcs,  "  the  Rev.  S.  R.  Johnson  were   most   frladly  accepted." — lieport   to    the 

—  whom  to  know  is  to  love,  ami  who,  with  re-  Board  of  Missions,  1838,  Report,  p.  10. 
sources  that  would  enable  him  to  choose  his  own  -  Vide  paLjes  7   and   llj  of  tlie  Journal  of 

place  of  residence,  liaa  established  himself  in  a  1840. 
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his  mit-siouaiy  labors.  lu  1835,  shortly  after  his  cousecratiou,  he 
visited  iNIadison,  New  Albany,  Jellersonville,  Lawrenceburjrh,  Evaus- 
villc,  Vincennes,  aud  Terro  Haute.  In  183G  he  visited  several  of 
these  places  twice.  In  1837  he  made  a  fourth  visitation,  laying  the 
corner-stone  of  a  church  at  Crawfordsville.  In  1838  he  attended  the 
meeting  of  the  clergy  in  convocation  at  Evausville,  which  took  the 
incipient  measures  for  the  organization  of  a  diocese.  Detained  from 
the  primary  Convention,  he  had,  while  on  a  visitation,  consecrated  the 
church  at  Indianapolis.  The  bishop  reported  that  contii-mations  hatl 
been  administered  on  ten  occasions ;  thi'ee  churches  had  been  conse- 
crated, and  three  were  in  progress.  There  was  one  candidate  for  the 
ministry.  One  ordination  to  the  diaconate,  and  three  to  the  priest- 
hood, had  taken  place  within  the  diocese.  The  establishment  of  a 
school  or  college,  and  the  formation  of  a  fund  for  the  support  of  the 
episcopate,  were  urged  upon  the  Convention,  and  were  referred  to 
committees.  The  parochial  reports,  agreeably  to  the  bishop's  sug- 
gestion, were  largely  historical.  An  annual  collection  was  recom- 
mended for  the  Episcopal  fund.  Diocesan  officers,  and  the  deputation 
to  the  General  Convention  were  elected.  The  treasurer  was  authorized 
to  tax  the  parishes  for  their  proportionate  share  of  the  expenses  of 
the  last  and  present  conventions.  Indianapolis  was  suggested  as  the 
location  for  a  diocesan  college,  aud  the  whole  matter  intrusted  to  a 
committee.     It  was  also 

Resolved,  Tliat  in  the  opinion  of  tliis  Convention,  the  proijer  persons  to  vote 
in  parish  meetings  are,  all  male  communicants ;  lioklers  or  lessees  of  a  pew  or  a 
sitting,  not  members  of  other  denominations ;  and  others  who  regularly  attend  on 
the  seiTices  of  the  Church  and  have  contributed  to  its  support  for  six  months  pre- 
ceding an  election. 

The  third  annual  Convention  met  in  St.  John's  Church,  Lafayette, 
and  continued  in  session  from  the  10th  to  the  12th  of  Jul}',  1840. 
The  bishop,  and  eight  of  the  twelve  clergy  of  the  diocese,  with  six 
lay  delegates,  representing  five  parishes,  were  in  attendance.  The 
Rev.  James  13.  Britton  was  elected  secretary,  the  Rev.  S.  R.  Johnson 
having  declined  a  I'eelection.  Four  parishes  were  admitted  into  union. 
The  bishop's  address  noticed  the  laying  of  one  corner-stone,  the  conse- 
cration of  three  churches,  the  reception  of  one  candidate  for  orders, 
the  offer  of  the  Prayer-book  Society  of  Philadelphia  to  appropriate  the 
I'eceipts  from  sales  within  the  diocese  to  diocesan  missions,  and  urged 
the  organization  of  parochial  schools,  the  need  of  an  itinerant  mission- 
ary, and  the  appointment  of  trustees  of  the  general  seminary.  Twelve 
parishes  presented  reports.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  report  to 
the  next  Convention  "  On  the  Nature  and  Duties  of  the  Offices  of 
"Wardens  and  Vestrymen."  The  constitution  was  amended  so  a.s  to 
make  the  .standing  committee  smaller,  and  the  canons  were  changed 
to  make  them  conform  to  the  canons  of  the  General  Convention.  The 
Convention  expressed  its  .sympathy  with  the  scattered  churchmen  of 
the  diocese,  and  its  purpose,  under  God,  of  Ijringing  the  gospel  and 
its  ordinances  to  every  member  of  the  Church.  The  committee  on 
parochial  schools  reported  that  general  education  shoidd  be  pervaded 
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with  a  religious  spirit ;  tliat  the  Church  should  secure  and  direct  that 
religious  infiucnee,  in  the  best  way,  for  the  good  of  her  children  ;  that 
they  recommended  to  each  parish  to  keep  the  importance  of  parish 
schools  in  view,  and,  when  good  opportunities  to  form  them  presented 
themselves,  to  avail  themselves  of  them.  The  Episcopal  fund  oou- 
si.«ted  of  one  share  in  the  State  bank.  The  committee  on  the  college 
was  continued.  The  vacant  stations  and  localities  were  apportioned 
among  the  clergy  for  missionary  work. 

The  fourth  amuial  Convention  met  in  Christ  Church,  Indianapolis, 
May  28  to  May  31  (inclusive),  1841,  the  bishop,  with  seven  of 
the'  clergy,  and  nine  lay  deputies,  representing  six  parishes,  being 
present.  The  Convention  sermon  was  preached  bythe  Ilev.  Archibald 
H.  Lamon.  The  bishop's  address  referred  to  two  ordinations  to  the 
priesthood ;  to  "  the  ruinous  practice  of  erecting  and  adorning 
churches  before  funds  have  been  secured  ; "  to  the  death  of  the  patri- 
archal Daniel  Langton,  a  churchman  from  Connecticut;  to  the  changes 
in  the  diocese;  to  the  application  of  Andrew  Wj'lie,  D.D.,  and 
Leonce  Hoover,  M.D.,  the  one  a  Presbyterian  di\'ine,  the  other  a 
Romish  priest,  for  admission  to  the  ministry  of  the  Church  ;  to  the 
importance  of  rallying  around  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer ;  the  needs 
of  the  West,  and  the  election  of  a  diocesan.  A  committee  on  re- 
printing the  Journals  of  1838,  1839,  and  1840  reported  the  probable 
cost.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  make  a  digest  of  the  constitu- 
tion and  canons.  The  destitute  parishes  were  apportioned  among  the 
resident  clergy.  The  committee  on  the  diocesan  college  was  contin- 
ued. Bishop  Kemper  was  unanimously  nominated  and  elected  bishop 
of  the  diocese.  The  committee  on  the  duties  of  wardens  and  vestry- 
men reported  in  full.  Tiic  missionary  bishoi^  declined  the  election  to 
the  diocesan  episcojiate,  Ijut  proposed  to  continue  his  oversight  till 
another  bishop  should  Ijc  chosen. 

The  fifth  annual  Convention  met  in  Vincennes,  I\Iay  2()  to  May  29 
(inclusive),  1842;  Bishop  Kemper  present  and  presiding.  Five 
clergymen  and  five  lay  deputies,  rcpresenthig  three  parishes,  were  in 
attendance.  Three  parishes  were  admitted  into  union.  The  bishop's  ad- 
dress noticed  the  admission  of  the  president  of  the  university  of  the 
State,  Andrew  Wylie,  D.D.,  to  deacon's  orders,  and  one  ordination  to 
the  priesthood,  the  laying  of  a  corner-stone,  and  the  death  of  the  Rev. 
Charles  Prindle.  iMcasures  were  taken  for  the  incorporation  of  trus- 
tees of  tiie  Episcopal  fund.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  sui)ply 
vacant  parishes  and  stations  with  occasional  services.  Forms  for  the 
organization  of  parishes,  for  admission  of  a  parish  into  union  with  the 
Convention,  and  for  parochial  reports,  were  adopted.  "In  view  of 
the  great  importance  of  Sacred  Music  in  conducting  the  pul)lic  wor- 
ship of  Almighty  God,"  it  wa^  "Resolved,  Tiiat  special  eflbrts  be 
made  for  the  cultivation  of  the  art  of  Sacred  Music,  with  particular 
reference  to  chanting." 

The  sixth  annual  Convention  assembled  in  Christ  Church,  Indian- 
apolis, and  continued  in  session  from  May  25  to  May  27,  1843.  The 
Convention  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Solon  W.  Mauuey. 
Eight  clergymen  and  eight  laymen,  representing  five  parishes,  were 
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presonl.  The  last  joiinial  not  haviiiji;  hooii  |iiiiitc(l,  a  corninittco  wa.s 
appointed  on  the  piil)lication  of  the  journals,  with  power  to  condense 
the  last  and  present  one,  if  necessary.  Contributions  for  the  support 
of  the  episcopate  were  solicited.  The  bishop's  address  reported  the 
ordination  of  one  to  the  diacouatc  and  three  to  the  priesthood,  the 
reception  of  one  candidate  for  orders,  and  expressed  his  earnest  de- 
sire to  be  relieved  of  the  charge  of  the  diocese.  The  Convention  de- 
clined to  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  diocesan.  The  employment  of 
itinerant  missionaries  was  recommended.  A  draft  of  a  bill  of  the 
Legislature,  incorporating  the  trustees  of  the  Episcopal  fund,  was  pre- 
sented, and  trustees  a])pointed.  Assessments  for  deficiencies  were 
laid;  a  committee  on  the  supply  of  vacant  i)arishes  appointed,  and 
the  committee  on  the  revision  of  the  constitution  and  canons  continued. 
Notice  of  proposed  amendments  of  the  canons,  to  be  acted  on  by 
the  next  Convention,  was  given.  The  clergy  were  requested  to  secure 
donatifins  "  in  money  and  property  for  the  Episcopal  and  Missionary 
Funds,"  and  to  take  up  amiually  a  collection  for  the  latter. 

A  special  Convention,  called  by  the  ecclesiastical  authority,  met  in 
the  same  place  on  the  29th  of  September,  and  continued  its  sessions 
until  the  2d  of  October,  1843.  The  bishop  being  absent,  the  Rev. 
Robert  B.  Croes  was  appointed  president  pro  tern.  Ton  clergymen 
and  three  lay  deputies,  representing  the  same  number  of  parishes, 
were  in  attendance.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Atkinson,  of  the  diocese  of 
Maryland,  was  nominated  by  the  clergy,  and  unanimously  elected  by 
the  laity,  bishop  of  the  diocese.  The  report  of  the  cf)mmittee  on  the 
salary  of  the  bishop  was  concurred  in,  and  tlie  Convention  pledged  the 
bishop-elect ''  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  payable 
quarterly."  A  committee  was  appointed  to  acquaint  the  bishop-elect 
of  his  election.  Resolutions  of  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the 
"  faithful  and  ofBcient  services  "  of  Bishop  Kemper  were  passed,  and 
the  Convention  expressed  its  wish  that  the  consecration  of  the  bishop- 
elect  should  take  place  at  Indianapolis. 

The  seventh  annual  Convention  met  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  Richmond, 
on  the  7th,  8th,  and  10th  of  June,  1844.  The  missionary  bishop  and 
six  of  the  clergy,  with  three  laymen,  representing  two  parishes,  were 
present.  The  Convention  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Wylic.  Two  pai-ishes  were  admitted  into  union.  The  Rev.  Thomas 
Atkinson  was  reported  as  declining  the  episcopate  of  Indiana.  The 
act  of  incorpoi'ation  of  the  trustees  of  the  Episcopal  fund  and  other 
charitable  purposes  was  presented,  and  measures  taken  to  carry  its 
provisions  into  effect.  A  circular,  respecting  "the  Indian  Mission," 
from  a  committee  of  the  board  of  missions,  was  presented,  and  referred 
to  the  action  of  the  special  Convention.  The  bishop's  address  reported 
one  consecration,  one  ordination  to  the  diaconate,  and  two  to  the 
priesthood  :  fourteen  administrations  of  the  rite  of  confirmation  ;  the 
death  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hickox,  and  the  pressing  need  of  immediate 
efforts  to  elect  a  diocesan.  Certain  changes  in  the  canons,  adapting 
them  to  the  provisions  of  the  legislative  action  respecting  the  trust 
funds  of  the  diocese,  were  passed.  A  committee  on  the  missionary 
woi'k  was  appointed,  and  reported  fifteen  primary  stations,  and  four- 
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teen  others  to  be  occasionally  visited.  The  diocesan  elections  were 
made.  The  Convention  decided  that  there  was  not "  at  this  lime  in  the 
diocese  the  Canonical  numljer  of  regnlarlj^  settled  presbyters  to  entitle 
it '  to  the  choice  of  a  Bishop  by  the  Convention  thei'eof.' "  Resolutions 
requesting  the  missionary  bishop  to  call  a  special  Convention  in  Sep- 
tember, for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  diocesan,  and  recommending 
"special  exertions  for  the  increase  of  the  Episcopal  Fund,"  and  urging 
the  organized  parishes  to  send  delegates  to  the  special  Convention, 
were  adopted. 

The  special  Convention  met  in  Christ  Church,  Indianapolis,  on 
the  5th  and  6th  of  September,  1844,  the  missionary  bishop  being 
present  and  i)residing.  Eight  clergymen  and  twelve  laymen,  repre- 
senting nine  parishes,  were  present.  The  Convention  sermon  was 
preached  b}'  the  Rev.  Solon  W.  IManney.  Three  parishes  were  re- 
ceived into  union  with  the  convention.  The  bishop  having  declared 
the  Convention  empowered  to  elect  a  diocesan,  a  motion  to  proceed  to 
the  election  was  referred  to  a  committee,  which  reported  adversely  to 
the  proposition,  the  diocese  being  "  weaker  this  year  than  in  former 
years,  about  half  of  the  parish  clergy  having  removed  during  the 
past  year,  and  as  yet  no  new  clergyinen"  having  "actually  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  the  parishes  thus  vacated."  The  report  of  the  com- 
mittee was  sustained  by  a  vote  of  fourteen  to  six.  The  Hon.  George 
H.  Dunn  was  appointed  to  solicit  contributions  for  the  fund  for  the 
episcopate,  and  in  aid  of  itinerant  and  superannuated  ministers.  The 
delegates  to  the  General  Convention  were  instructed  to  make  known  to 
the  Convention  and  Board  of  Missions  "the  inability  ofthedioce.se,  under 
present  circumstances,  to  elect  a  diocesan,"  and  that  it  was  "a  solemn 
and  imperative  duty  of  the  Church  especially  to  sustain  and  extend 
Domestic  Missions  in  the  West,  and  not  to  allow  this  great  interest  to 
suffer  detriment  from  any  other  undertaking  whatsoever." 

The  eighth  annual  Convention  met  in  St.  Stephen's  Church,  Terre 
Haute,  on  the  3d,  4th,  and  6th  of  October,  1845,  the  missionary  Inshop 
being  present,  and  presiding.  The  Convention  sermon  was  preached 
by  the  Rev.  B.  B.  Killikelly,  D.D.  Eight  laymen  were  in  attendance. 
The  bishop's  address  reported  the  consecration  of  two  churches,  one 
ordination  to  the  priesthood,  and  four  candidates  for  holy  orders. 
The  address  concluded  as  follows  :  — 

Perhaps  the  most  formidable  evil  with  which  we  have  to  contend  —  and  it  is 
an  evil  which  is  daily  gaining  strength  and  influence  —  is  Romanism.  I  solicit  the 
clergy  to  study  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings — ^to  trace  its  rise  and  progress  and 
deleterious  influence  on  the  Chm'ch  of  God  —  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the 
])rineiples  and  events  of  primitive  times —  and  to  become  well  acquainted  with  those 
views  which  led  to  the  Reformation,  and  which  were  established  in  our  Mother- 
( 'liurch  by  the  blood  of  those  glorious  martyrs,  Ridley,  Cranmcr,  and  Latimer.  All 
hope  of  union  with  a  Church  which  is  usurping  and  idolatrous,  which  abounds  in 
superstitious  practices  and  claims  infallibility  and  supromacj',  is  absurd,  if  not  im- 
pious. Her  members  are  to  be  met,  if  met  in  argument  at  all,  calmly  and  ably, 
with  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  word  of  God.  And  those  among  us,  if 
there  be  such,  who  cherish  what  may  he  called  Romanizing  tendencies,  which  at 
times,  perha])s,  amount  to  nothing  more  than  a  romantic  feeling,  and  undefined 
admiration  for  some  of  the  solemn  but  vain  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  are 
to  be  entreated  with  kindness,  and  won,  by  scriptural  arguments  and  well  known 
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facts,  to  the  old  paths  in  which  we  tre;ul,  as  did  the  early  confessors,  before  Popery 
and  its  defilements  were  known. 

The  bishop  was  requested  to  avail  himself  of  the  discretion 
allowed  by  Canon  6,  of  1844,  respecting  the  admission  of  suitable 
persons  to  the  restricted  diaconate.  The  revised  canons,  reported 
by  a  Committee  appointed  at  a  prior  convention,  were  adopted.  The 
delinquency  of  the  clergy  in  furnishing  the  statistics  required  bj' 
canon  was  noticed,  and  the  publication  of  the  Journal  ordered  to  be 
delayed  for  thirty  days,  and  that  the  names  of  delinquents,  after  this 
period,  should  be  published.  The  preparation  of  a  circular  appeal  for 
missionary  contributions  for  the  diocesan  work  was  ordered,  and  the 
bishop  was  requested  to  seek  for  some  suitable  person  to  devote  him- 
self to  the  training  of  students  in  theology. 

The  ninth  annual  Convention  met  in  Christ  Church,  Indianapolis, 
on  the  9th,  10th,  and  11th  of  June,  1846,  Bishop  Kemper  being 
present  and  presiding.  Nine  laymen  were  present.  The  bishop's 
address  announced  the  appointment  of  the  Kev.  Samuel  Roosevelt 
Johnson  as  Professor  of  Theolog}',  and  expressed  "  the  earnest  wish, 
that  early  and  untiring  efforts  be  made  to  free  each  parish  from  debt." 
It  exhorted  the  clergy  to  "the  strictest  economy."  It  laid  down 
the  principle  that  "our  parishes  must,  as  soon  as  possible,  be  inde- 
pendent." The  Convention  having  resolved  to  proceed  to  the  election  of 
a  bishop,  the  Eev.  Thomas  Atkinson,  of  the  diocese  of  Maryland,  was 
nominated  by  the  clergy,  and  unanimously  elected  by  the  laity.  A 
proposed  amendment  to  the  constitution  requiring  that  laj^  delegates 
should  l)e  communicants  was  rejected.  It  was  "  Resolved,  That  the 
sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  per  annum  l)e  pledged  for  the  support 
of  the  bishop,  and  that  he  be  likewise  permitted  to  take  charge  of  a 
parish."  A  resolution  of  grateful  recognition  of  the  services  of  the 
missionary  bishop  was  unanimously  passed. 

The  tenth  annual  Convention  met  in  St.  Mary's  Church,  Delphi, 
on  the  15th,  16th,  and  17th  of  July,  1847,  the  missionary  bishop  pre- 
siding. The  Convention  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Joshua  L. 
Harrison.  Sixteen  laymen  were  present.  The  bishop's  address  re- 
ported the  removal  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  S.  R.  Johnson,  dwelling  upon  the 
successful  labors  of  this  pioneer  clergyman  and  the  great  loss  experi- 
enced by  the  diocese  in  his  departure,  and  referred  to  other  removals 
and  changes,  whereby  during  the  year,  "  of  our  twenty-two  jjarishes, 
not  more  than  six  or  seven  have  enjoyed  on  every  Lord's  day,  the 
privileges  of  the  Sanctuary  !  "  The  bishop  commended  Nashotah,  ad- 
vocated "  cheap  and  unadorned  churches,"  and  urged  the  election  of  a 
diocesan.  He  reported  three  candidates  for  order's.  It  wai>  announced 
to  the  Convention  that  the  Rev.  Thomas  Atkinson  "declined  accepting 
the  Episcopate  of  Indiana,  on  account  of  ill-health  ;  he  not  being  equal 
to  the  duties  required  of  him,  in  the  opinion  of  his  physicians."  The 
Convention  having  voted  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  bishop,  the 
clergy  unanimously  nominated  the  Rev.  Samuel  Bowman,  D.D.,  of 
the  diocese  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  laity  unanimously  confirmed  their 
choice.     Assessments  to  the  amount  of  five  hundred  dollars  were  laid 
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on  the  various  parishes  for  the  bishop's  support.  The  bishop  was  re- 
quested to  provide  a  suitable  person  to  instruct  those  seeiiing  the 
ministry.  The  standing  committee  were  instructed  tf)  report  on  the 
first  day  of  the  session  of  Convention.  Measures  were  taken  to  maiie 
known  at  the  East  "  the  wants  of  the  Church  in  the  West,  and  especially 
in  this  Diocese."  The  answer  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  15owman,  declining  the 
episcopate,  is  appended  to  the  Journal. 

The  eleventh  annual  Convention  metinSt.  John'sChurch,  Lafayette, 
on  the  1st,  2d,  3d,  and  5th  of  Juno,  1848,  the  missionary  I)ishop  pre- 
siding. Nineteen  of  the  laity  were  in  attendance.  The  bishop's  address 
alluded  to  his  illness,  reported  one  institution,  the  reception  of  a  candi- 
date for  orders,  and  spoke  of  the  diocese  as  "in  a  healthy  and  growing 
state."  The  committee  appointed  to  consider  what  means  could  be 
raised  for  the  support  of  a  bishop  reported  assessments  to  the  amount 
of  one  thousand  dollars  on  the  parishes,  and  advised  that  the  income 
accruing  on  the  Episcopal  fund  be  added  thereto.  The  Convention 
having  voted  to  go  into  the  election  of  a  diocesan,  the  clergy  nomi- 
nated the  Eev.  Francis  Vinton,  D.D.,  of  the  diocese  of  New  York, 
which  nomination  was  confirmed  by  the  laity.  The  thanks  of  the 
diocese  were  tendered  to  the  missionary  bishop  "  for  his  able  and 
faithful   services." 

The  twelfth  annual  Convention  was  held  in  Christ  Church,  Indian- 
apolis, on  the  28th,  29th,  and  30th  of  June,  1849.  The  Eev.  Francis 
Vinton,  having  declined  the  episcopate,  the  missionary  bishop  still  re- 
tained jurisdiction,  and  was  present  and  presided  at  this  meeting.  Nine 
laymen  were  in  attendance.  The  bishop's  address  noticed  the  death  of 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Lee  Johnson,  the  erasure  of  two  names  from  the  list 
of  candidates  for  orders  on  account  of  ill-health,  and  one  ordination  of 
a  graduate  of  the  university  of  the  State,  and  of  Nashotah,  the  Rev. 
Homer  Wheeler.  The  bishop  recommended  weekly  offerings,  the 
choice  of  members  of  the  standing  committee  from  the  same  neighbor- 
hood, the  observance  of  the  canons  requiring  collections  for  diocesan 
missions,  and  St.  Mary's  Seminary.  Resolutions  of  respect  and  sym- 
pathy, occasioned  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  S.  L.  Johnson,  were  adopted, 
and  after  the  usual  routine  business,  the  clergy,  "by  a  more  than  two- 
thirds  vote,"  nominated  the  Rev.  Geoi'ge  Upfold,  D.D.,  of  the  diocese 
of  Pennsylvania,  to  the  episcopate,  and  their  nomination  was  unani- 
mously confirmed  by  the  laity.  A  special  assessment  of  three  hundred 
dollars,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  consecration  and  removal  of  the 
bishop-elect,  was  made.  The  Convention  expressed  its  desire  that  the 
consecration  should  take  place  in  Indiana.  An  itinerant  missionary 
was  appointed.  The  standing  committee  were  requested  to  digest 
some  plan  for  the  preservation  of  Church  property.  A  resolution  of 
tiianks  to  the  missionary  bishop  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Prior  to  the  next  Convention  the  consecration  of  the  bishop-elect 
took  place. 

During  the  winter  of  1836  Bishop  Kemper  crossed  the  Mis- 
sissippi from  Illinois  to  St.  Louis,  where  the  Rev.  Peter  R.  Minard, 
the  bishop's  assistant  at  Christ  Church,  had  arrived  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore.    Called  almost  immediately  to  administer  the  diocese  of  Illinois 
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(lurin<T  tlio  absence  of  Bishop  Chaso  in  England,  it  was  not  until 
parly  in  tlio  spring  of  18i3()  that  the  bishop  ascended  the  .Mississippi, 
officiating  at  Palmyra  and  Hannibal,  and  afterwards  proceeded  up  the 
ilissouri,  preaching  at  Doouville,  Fayette,  Columbia,  and  St.  Charles. 
Impressed  with  the  noble  field  for  labor  presented  in  the  West,  and 
conscious  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  clergymen  for  this  vast  extent 
of  territory  committed  to  his  charge,  he  resolved  on  the  establishment 
of  an  institution  of  learning.  He  returned  to  New  York  to  obtain  tlie 
means  for  founding  a  college.  By  the  aid  of  a  wealthy  layman,  Mr. 
John  P.  Stagg,  $20,000  were  secured,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1836, 
Kemper  College,  so  named  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  its 
founder,  was  chartered  by  the  Legislature.  The  site  fixed  uijon  was 
"a  beautiful  spot  five  miles  from  St.  Louis,  in  a  south-westerly  direc- 
tion, containing  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  arpents."  '  With  such  a 
see  as  was  his,  Bishop  Kemper  could  not  long  linger  in  Missouri,  but 
after  laying  the  comer-stone  of  a  new  church  in  St.  Louis,  in  May, 
18;37,  he  hastened  to  Indiana,  devoting  the  summer  to  this  important 
field.  Called  to  Kentucky,  in  company  with  the  Bishops  of  Ohio  and 
Michigan,  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  certain  difficulties  which  had 
arisen  there ;  a  month  was  required  for  this  necessary  work,  and  then 
the  energetic  bishop  "hastened to. Missouri,  made  a  rapid  but  very  in- 
teresting tour  in  a  western  direction,  passed  the  boundaries  of  the  State, 
went  through  the  territories  of  the  Shawnees  and  Delawarcs,  and 
visited  Fort  Leavenworth  and  the  Kickapoos."  In  1839  "Ihe  ad- 
vancement of  the  missionary  work  in  Missouri  had  not,  to  outward 
appearances,  been  great."  But  the  Church  had  grown  decidedly  at  St. 
Louis,  and  Kemper  College  had  been  opened  in  its  primary  depart- 
ment, and  was  "already  drawing  the  attention  of  the  i)ublic."-  A 
church  had  been  Ijuilt  at  Hannibal,  and  the  prospects  of  the  Church 
there  and  elsewhere  were  deemed  encouraging.  The  following  year 
witnessed  a  marked  advance. 

Agreeably  to  a  resolution  of  the  convocation  of  clergy,  held  in  St. 
Louis  in  March,  1840,  clergy  and  laity  of  the  Church  in  Missouri  met 
in  Christ  Church,  St.  Louis,  November  K!,  1840,  the  missionary  bishop. 
Dr.  Kemper,  being  present,  and  presiding.  The  Rev.  Peter  R.  Minard 
preached  the  opening  sermon.  Eight  clergymen  and  sixteen  laymen  — 
representing  the  parishes  of  Christ  Church  and  St.  Paul's,  St.  Louis  ;  St. 
Paul's,  Palmyra  ;  and  St.  Paul's,  St.  Charles  —  were  in  attendance.  The 
organization  of  the  diocese  of  Missouri  and  its  union  with  the  General 
Convention  were  affirmed  by  resolution.  The  bishop's  address,  "  point- 
ing out  the  leading  features  of  the  polity  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States,  the  importance  of  the  position  occupied 
by  the  Convention,  and  the  necessity  of  acting  in  reference  to  the 
future  extension  of  sound  Catholic  principles  in  the  great  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,"  was  requested  for  publication  in  the  journal ;  but  "  the 
urgency  of  Episcopal  and  various  other  duties,  prevented  the  Bishop 
from  complying  with  this  request."  A  constitution  and  canons  were 
adopted,  as  also  a  plan  for  the  organization  of  parishes.    Mr.  J.  Parker 

■  Report  of  the  Eoaiil  of  Missions,  p.  9.  cccdiDcts  of  the  Board  of  Missions,   1S39,   p. 

=  Report  of  the  Domestic  Committee,  Pro-    42. 
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Doan  was  appointed  treasurer  of  the  Episcopal  fund.  Diocesan  officers 
were  elected,  and  a  deputation  to  tlie  General  Convention.  The  latter 
was  instructed  to  apply  for  admission  into  union  with  the  general 
organization. 

The  journals  for  1841  and  1842  are  still  unpublished,  but  from 
the  MS.  proceedings  we  learn  that  four  clergymen  only  were  in  at- 
tendance and  entitled  to  seats  in  1841,  and  delegates  from  two  parishes, 
lialf  the  number  in  each  case,  that  were  represented  the  preceding  ^^ear. 
Bisliop  Kemper  was  requested  "  to  take  full  Episcopal  charge  and 
authority  of  the  Diocese  of  Missouri."  The  session  which  had  been 
held  on  the  11th,  12th,  and  13th  of  November  was  adjourned  to  the 
30th  of  December,  at  which  time  four  additional  clergymen  were  in 
attendance,  and  the  provisional  bishop.  Thanks  were  returned,  on 
motion  of  the  Rev.  President  Hutchinson,  "to  the  patrons  of  Kemper 
College,  in  England,  for  their  generous  contributions  to  the  library 
of  that  important  Institution."  In  1842  the  bishop  was  again  present. 
Fourteen  clergymen  were  at  this  time  canouically  connected  with  the 
diocese,  of  whom  four  were  in  attendance.  But  four  parislies  were 
represented.  The  time  was  deemed  inauspicious  for  the  creation  of 
a  fund  for  the  support  of  the  episcopate,  though  I'ecommcndations 
were  reported  by  the  committee  that  the  attempt  should  be  made  to 
begin  such  a  fund.  The  treasurei"'s  report  was  to  the  efl'ect  that  he 
had  neither  received  nor  disbursed  anything  since  his  appointment. 
A  committee  of  the  Convention  reported  that  the  diocese  was  entitled 
to  elect  a  bishop,  there  being  nine  parishes  and  the  same  number  of 
resident  clergymen,  six  of  whom  had  been  in  the  diocese  for  a  year ; 
l)ut  the  Convention  did  not  act  on  this  report.  The  following  year  the 
number  of  settled  presbyters  had  been  so  diminished  Ijy  removals  that 
the  Convention  memorialized  the  General  Convention  to  appoint  or 
consecrate  a  bishop  for  the  diocese,  at  the  same  time  naming  as  their 
preference  the  Rev.  Cicero  Stephen  Hawks,  D.D.,  of  Buffalo,  New 
York.  The  General  Convention,  recognizing  the  emergency  of  the 
case,  passed  a  canon  allowing  an  "  organized  diocese,"  which  cannot 
or  will  not  elect  its  own  diocesan,  to  ask  the  nomination  and  election 
of  a  bishop  by  the  General  Convention.  Under  this  canon  Dr.  C.  S. 
Hawks  was  consecrated  for  Missoui'i,  and  tiie  canon  was  shortly  after- 
wards repealed.  Bishop  Hawks  came  to  his  See  to  find  its  only 
church  institution,  Kemper  College,  struggling  under  an  indebtedness 
that  shortly  afterwards  compelled  the  closing  of  its  doors,  and  resulted 
in  the  loss  of  the  college  and  its  valuable  domain  to  the  Ciiurch.  It 
was  long  ere  the  Church  in  Missouri  regained  the  ground  thus  lost. 

The  introduction  of  services  into  the  present  State  of  Iowa  dates 
Ixick  to  183G,  when  occasional  ministrations  were  rendered  at  Dubuque 
l)y  the  Rev.  Richard  F.  Cadle,  and  later  by  the  Rev.  E.  G.  Gear  and 
the  Rev.  J.  Batchelder.  The  missionary  committee,  in  their  report 
for  1839,  announced  their  purpose  of  sustaining  five  missionaries  in 
the  territory,  into  which  settlers  were  then  pressing  in  large  numljers. 
But  it  was  found  impossible  to  secure  the  laborers,  even  though  the 
fields  were  wiiite  for  the  harvest,  and  year  after  year  the  records  ex- 
hibit a  feebleness  of  effort  and  a  lagging  interest,  which  will  account 
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for  the  passago  of  ucarly  fifteen  years  ere  organization  was  attciuplo.l. 
At  length,  through  the  more  active  exertions  of  the  "  Episcopal  ^^l.s- 
sionar}^ Association  for  the  West,"  a  voluntary  missionary  organization 
established  in  Philadelphia,  missionaries  were  found  for  the  field  and 
measures  for  organization  were  taken  ;  and  at  the  request  of  the  resi- 
dent clersy  of  the  State,  with  a  single  exception,  the  missionary 
bishop  of  the  North-west,  Dr.  Kemper,  called  a  primary  Convention 
which  met  in  the  chapel  of  Trinity  Church,  Muscatine,  on  the  17th 
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of  August,  1853.  Seven  clergymen  and  lifteeu  laymen,  representing 
seven  parishes,  were  present,  and  the  usual  steps  were  taken  to  or- 
ganize the  diocese  of  Iowa. 

Bishop  Kemper  and  seven  of  the  clergy  of  the  new  diocese,  with 
sixteen  of  the  laity,  representing  eight  of  the  parishes,  were  in  at- 
tendance at  the  iirst  annual  Convention,  which  met  in  Davenport, 
the  31st  of  May,  1854.  The  bishop's  address  noticed  the  successful 
■work  of  the  Rev.  J.  Batchelder,  "the  pioneer  of  the  Church  in  Iowa, 
as  he  had  foiinerl}-  been  in  IlHnois  ;  "  the  consecration  of  the  church 
at  Muscatine  :  the  duty  of  the  parishes  to  become  self-supporting  ;  the 
necessity  of  a  diocesan  college ;  the  importance  of  securing  land  for 
future  use,  and  need  of  a  wise  choice  in  the  selection  of  a  bishop. 

The  thanks  of  the  Convention  were  expressed  to  the  "  Episcopal 
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ISIissionarv  Association  for  the  West,"  "  for  its  liberal  aid  in  sustaining 
JMissions  in  Iowa."  Tiic  organization  of  a  diocesan  missionary  so- 
ciety was  recommended.  A  cliauge  of  the  canon  respecting  tlie 
Easter  elections  in  the  various  parishes,  defining  the  qualifications  of 
voters,  was  made.  After  discussion,  it  was  voted  to  proceed  to  tlic 
election  of  a  bishop,  and  on  the  ballot  being  taken  by  orders,  tiie 
clerical  vote  was  as  follows  :  — 

For  the  Rev.  Henry  W.  Lee,  D.D.,  of  the  Diocese  of  Western  New  York,  5. 
For  the  Rev.  Jacob  L.  Clark,  D.D.,  of  the  Diocese  of  Connecticut,  1. 

The  lay  vote  was  as  follows  :  — 

For  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lee,  5.    For  the  Uev.  Dr.  Clark,  i. 

Dr.  Lee  was  declared  duly  elected  Bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Iowa. 
One  clergyman  and  deputies  from  two  parishes  had  leave  to  enter  the 
following  protest  upon  the  journal :  — 

We,  the  undersigned.  Clerical  members  of,  and  Lay  Deputies  to,  the  Annual 
Convention  of  the  Diocese  of  Iowa,  holden  in  the  City  of  Davenport,  on  the  31st  of 
May,  1854,  hereby  protest  against  the  election  of  a  Bishop  of  saitl  Diocese  upon  the 
following  gi-ounds,  to  wit:  The  2d  Canon,  of  1844,  of  the  General  Convention, 
requires  that  there  must  be  at  the  time  of  a  choice  of  a  Bishop,  and  have  been 
diu'ing  the  }'ear  previous,  at  least  six  officiating  Presbyters  therein,  regularly 
settled  in  a  parish  or  church,  and  qualified  to  vote  for  a  Bishop,  and  inasmuch  as 
the  conditions  of  the  said  Canon  have  not  been  complied  with,  there  being  but  four 
Presbjters,  as  alleged  by  us,  who  have  been  engaged  pcrmanfintlj'  by  any  parish 
for  a  term  not  less  than  one  year,  we  protest  against  said  election,  and  pronounce 
it  null  and  void. 

Leave  was  granted  to  two  parishes  to  change  their  votes  from  Dr. 
Clark  in  favor  of  Dr.  Lee.  A  resolution  expressive  of  the  desire  of 
the  Convention  that  the  consecration  of  the  bishop-elect  should  take 
place  within  the  diocese,  and  that  the  bishoiJ  in  charge,  Dr.  Kemper, 
should  he  appointed  consecrator,  was  also  passed,  and  thanks  were 
voted  to  the  bishop  for  "  his  courteous,  impartial  and  dignified  con- 
duct," as  presiding  officer. 

The  consecration  of  Dr.  Lee  took  place  on  St.  Lulvc's  Day,  1854, 
in  St.  Luke's  Church,  Eochester,  Western  New  York,  and  tire  new 
bisliop  entered  at  once  into  his  rapidly  growing  field  of  labor. 

At  the  North  the  work  of  the  Church  had  been  slowly  develop- 
ing. There  liad  come  into  the  new  Territory  of  Minnesota,  almost  in 
the  van  of  the  immigration  from  the  East,  an  apostolic  man,  who,  hav- 
ing been  the  founder  of  Nashotah,  in  Wisconsin,  sought  in  his  earnest 
and  aggressive  spirit  the  l)eginning  of  work  in  a  new  field,  and  the 
laying  of  foundations  on  which  were  to  be  built  up  a  church,  a  dio- 
cese, a  system  of  churcli  schools,  and  a  mission  work  to  the  aborigines, 
which  should  for  all  time  attest  the  zeal  and  faith  and  love  of  James 
Lloyd  Breck.  The  chaplain  at  Fort  Snelling,  tlie  Eev.  Ezekiel  G. 
Gear,  —  "  Father  Gear,"  as  he  was  lovingly  called ,  —  had  been  the  pioneer 
of  the  Church  in  the  Territory,  having  given  the  "  first  English  service 
in  Minnesota;"'  but  it  was  not  until  1850,  wlien  Breck  and  his  asso- 

'  The  Life  of  the  Rev.  .laiues  Lluyd  lii-eck,  D.D.,  chiefly  from  letters  written  by  himself. 
Compiled  by  Charles  BreoU,  D.D.    V.  133. 
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ciates,  the  Rev.  Timothy  Wikoxson,  of  Connecticut,  and  the  Rev. 
John  Austin  Memck.  of  Pennsylvania,  then  in  his  diaconate,  and  a 
lay  l)rother  came  to  Minnesota,  that  aggressive  work  for  the  Churcli 
was  liegun.  On  the  Feast  of  St.  John  the  Ba|)tist,  June  24,  ISoO,  tiiis 
little  band  organized  as  "  The  Associate  Mission  for  .Minnesota,"  and 
began  their  work  by  the  celebration  of  the  eucharistic  feast.  A  rus- 
tic cross  was  raised  l)eneath  a  large  and  spreading  elm,  and  on  an  altar 
of  stone  Ihe  elements  were  consecrated  in  this  solemn  sacrament;  and 
the  willing  sacrifice  of  "  body,  spirit,  soul,"  of  each  of  these  devoted 
missionaries,  was  solemnly  made.  Full  of  interest  is  the  story  of  the 
work  of  this  Associate    Mission  :   the    long  journeys  by  foot;   the 
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services  in  "the  shadow  of  a  great  rock,"  on  the  broad  bluHs  over- 
looking the  Father  of  Waters  ;  in  nature's  oratories,  amidst  the 
well-nigh  trackless  forests ;  on  the  wide  prairies,  and  in  tiie  rude 
huts  and  school-houses  of  the  pioneers  of  the  State.  Work  such  as 
these  men  of  God,  and  those  trained  in  their  self-denying  ways,  did 
among  the  white  and  Indian  populations  could  not  I)ut  result  in 
abundant  fruit,  and  ere  long  the  time  for  organization  came. 

Pursuant  to  a  call  issued  by  the  Missionary  Bishop  of  the  North- 
west, a  number  of  the  clergy  and  laity  assembled,  on  the  lOth  of 
September,  1857,  in  Christ  Church,  in  the  city  of  St.  Paul,  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Kemper  being  present,  and  presiding.  The  senuon 
was  preached  I)y  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Rupert's  Land,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr. 
Anderson.  The  "  Charter "  of  the  "Minnesota  Church  Foundation 
was  accepted."     It  was  resolved,  "  that  without  raising  the  questiou 
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of  the  effect  of  the  oi-ganization,  this  day  accomplished,  of  the  Dio- 
cese of  Minnesotsi,  upon  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Missionary  Bishop 
within  the  same,  this  Convention  respectfully  requests  the  continued 
exorcise  in  and  over  the  same  of  his  Episcopal  oflSce  and  oversight." 
Diocesan  ofEcers  were  elected  and  the  usual  votes  of  thanks  adopted, 
one  being  tendered  to  the  Kev.  Solon  W.  Manney,  for  his  services 
"  in  preparing  and  maturing  a  proposed  Constitution  and  body  of 
Canons  for  the  consideration  of  this  Convention." 

The  first  annual  Convention  met  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  in  the  city 
of  St.  Paul,  on  the  19th  of  May,  1858,  the  Missionary  Bishop  of  the 
North-west  being  present  and  pi'esiding.  The  Convention  sermon 
was  preached  by  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Patterson,  D.D.  The  bishop's  ad- 
dress reported  four  consecrations  of  churches,  the  laying  of  one  corner- 
stone, ten  visitations  at  which  confirmation  was  administered,  and  four 
clergymen  received  into  the  diocese.  The  motion  to  proceed  to  the 
election  of  a  bishop  was  lost  by  the  non-concurrence  of  orders.  The 
"Church  Foundation"  was  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  taking  measures 
and  making  appeals  for  the  endowment  of  the  episcopate.  The  clergy 
were  requested  to  prepare  "  full  historical  notes  of  the  history  of  the 
Church"  within  their  respective  cures.  It  was  resolved  that  the 
neglect  on  the  part  of  any  parish  to  pay  two  annual  assessments  should 
deprive  it  of  union  with  the  Convention.  A  canon  on  the  present- 
ment and  trial  of  a  clergyman  was  proposed  and  postponed  until  the 
next  Convention.  The  Convention  expressed  the  opinion  that  a  stand- 
ing committee,  if  elected,  would  not  he  competent  to  act  with  full 
powers  until  the  admission  of  the  diocese  into  union  with  the  General 
Convention,  and  a  subsequent  motion  to  elect  such  a  committee  was  lost. 

The  second  annual  Convention  was  held  in  the  same  place,  on 
June  the  29th  and  30th,  and  the  1st  of  July,  1859,  the  missionary 
bishop  in  charge  lieing  in  attendance  and  presiding.  The  Convention 
sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Timothy  Wilcoxson,  who  had  ac- 
companied Dr.  Lloyd  Breck  on  his  first  coming  to  Minnesota.  The 
bishop's  address  reported  four  candidates  for  orders,  the  licensing  of 
two  lay-readers,  the  laying  of  the  corner-stones  of  four  churches,  and 
the  consecration  of  five,  the  reception  of  three  clergymen,  and  the 
removal  of  the  same  number.  The  Convention  having  resolved  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  election  of  a  bishop,  — 

The  whole  number  of  votes  cast  was  18,  of  which  10  were  necessary  to  a 
choice. 

The  Rev.  John  Ireland  Tucker,  D.D.,  11;  the  Rev.  Andrew  Bell  Patterson. 
D.U.,  3;  the  Rev.  Alexander  II.  Vinton,  D.D.,  2;  the  Rev.  Abram  N.  Littlejohn, 
D.D.,  1 ;  the  Rev.  Henry  B.  AVhipple,  1. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Tucker  having  been  elected  by  the  clergy,  the  laity 
proceeded  to  l)allot,  whereupon  21  votes  were  cast,  of  which  there  were 
10  yeas  and  11  nays. 

The  clergy  proceeded  to  a  second  ballot,  the  same  number  of  votes 
being  cast  as  before  :  — 

The  llev.  Dr.  Tucker,  11  ;  the  Uov.  Dr.  Patterson,  G ;  MieRev.  Mr.  \Vliii)i)le,  1. 
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The  choice  of  Dr.  Tucker,  on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  was  again 
negatived  by  laity,  21  parishes  voting:  yeas,  10;  nays.ll. 

On  the  third  ballot  hy  the  clergy  the  Rev.  II.' B.  Whipple  re- 
ceived 14  votes,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Palter.son,  4  votes.  The  nomina- 
tion of  the  Rev.  Air.  Whijjple  was  confirmed  by  the  laity  unanimously, 
and  thereupon  the  election  was  made  unanimous.  The  consecration 
of  the  bishop-elect  took  place  at  the  session  of  the  ( rcneral  Convention 
in  Richmond  in  1859.  Thus  happily  was  inauguratinl  the  episcopate 
of  the  tirst  Bishop  of  Minnesota,  ''whose  praise  is  in  all  tiie  churches" 
for  faithful  and  abundant  labors  among  the  white  and  Indian  popula- 
tion of  his  See,  and  for  the  successful  upbuilding  of  schools  of  learning, 
destined,  we  may  well  believe,  to  be  for  all  time  a  means  of  blessing. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  tirst  visitation  of  Kansas  by  the 
Missionary  Bishop  of  the  Xorth-west,  the  apostolic  Kemper.  We 
proceed  to  give  in  detail  the  story  of  this  portion  of  the  Western 
Church.  The  "Organic  Act"  of  Congi-ess  under  which  the  Territory 
of  Kansas  was  thrown  open  to  settlement  was  approved  on  the  30th  of 
May,  18.54.  The  constitution  of  the  State  was  adopted  l)y  the  con- 
stitutional convention  on  the  29th  of  July,  1n59,  and  was  ratified 
and  adopted  by  the  people  of  the  State  at  an  election  held  on  the  4th 
day  of  October,  1859.  The  State  was  admitted  into  the  Union  by 
an  Act  of  Congress  approved  on  the  20th  day  of  May,  ISIil. 

Between  the  Organic  Act  and  the  Act  of  Admission  i)()pulatiiin 
came  into  the  Territory,  and  the  organization  of  churches  of  dilfcrent 
denominations  went  on  side  by  side  with  other  developments  in  the 
opening  of  a  new  country. 

The  Rev.  John  McNamara,  now  doctor  in  divinity,  and  president 
of  Nebraska  College,  at  Nebraska  City,  Nebraska,  received  from  the 
Domestic  Committee  the  appointment  as  the  first  missionary  to  Kansas 
in  the  summer  of  1854.  He  had  previously  served  in  Western  Missouri. 
It  was  in  troublous  times,  and  when  the  excitements  on  the  Border 
were  at  their  height.  After  a  varied  and  painful  experience  of  a  year 
at  several  points,  he  withdrew  from  the  mission  in  the  autumn  of  1855. 
His  experiences  are  given  in  graphic  style,  in  his  very  readable  book 
entitled,  "  Three  Years  on  the  Kansas  Border." 

The  first  missionary  of  the  Church  who  secured  a  foothold  in 
Kansas  was  the  Rev.  Hiram  Stone,  at  Leavenworth,  a  city  then  con- 
taining about  2,000  people.  Hen;  he  entered  upon  his  labors,  Novem- 
ber 24,  185(3,  and  organized  a  parish  on  December  10  of  the  .same 
year.  In  the  course  of  the  next  three  years  parishes  were  organized  in 
Atchison,  Fort  Scott,  Junction  City,  Lawrence,  Manhattan,  Topeka, 
Troy,  and  Wyandotte.  The  Territory  wa,s  under  the  episcopal 
charge  of  Bi.shop  Kemper,  the  ^Missionary  Bishop  of  the  North-west. 

In  1859  the  few  churches  at  that  time  existing  organized  them- 
selves into  a  diocese  at  a  primary  Convention  held  at  Wyandotte  on 
the  11th  and  12th  days  of  August,  under  the  [presidency  of  Bishop 
Kemper,  who,  on  the  26th  of  the  previous  July,  htid  calletl  the  Con- 
vention for  this  pur))ose. 

There  were  at  tliat  time  ten  clergymen  in  the  Territory,  the  Rev. 
Messrs.  Callaway,  Clarkson.  Drummond,  Henderson,  Nash,  Preston, 
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Reynolds,  liyan,  Staudemayer,  and  Stone.  Of  these  three  the 
l\ev.  Messrs.  Clarkson,  Henderson,  and  Stone  were  army  chaphiius. 

The  diocese  was  received  into  union  with  the  General  Couveu- 
tiou  at  its  triennial  session  in  the  October  following. 

At  a  special  Convention  held  April  11  and  12,  1860,  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  elect  a  bishop.  Eight  clergymen  were  present, 
and  ei,"-ht  parishes  were  represented.  On  the  twelfth  ballot  the  Rev. 
Heman  Dyer,  D.D.,  of  New  York,  was  elected  by  the  clergy,  and 
their  choice  was  confirmed  by  the  laity.  But  a  question  arose  as  to 
the  validity  of  the  election  under  the  limitations  prescribed  by  the 
"■eneral  canon  "Of  Bishops."  The  incipient  controversy  was  silenced 
by  the  prompt  action  of  the  bishop-elect,  who  declined  the  election. 

At  the  annual  Convention,  in  the  September  following,  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Henry  W.  Lee,  Bishop  of  Iowa,  was  invited  to  take  episcopal 
charge  of  the  diocese  until  the  diocese  should  elect  its  own  bishop. 
The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  Bishop  Lee  continued  this  provisional 
charge  until  the  election  of  the  present  bishop,  in  September,  1SG4. 

As  a  Territory,  Kansas  included  not  only  all  the  country  now 
comprised  within  its  limits,  but  also  so  much  of  Colorado  (then 
known  as  Arrassahoe  county  in  Kansas)  as  extended  through  the 
three  degrees  of  latitude,  measuring  the  width  of  the  State  from  north 
to  south-westward,  to  the  top  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  extending  far 
beyond  Denver,  —  a  district  almost  as  large  as  the  present  State. 

Kansas  became  a  diocese  while  it  was  a  Territory,  and  as  such 
was  admitted  into  union  with  the  General  Convention  with  all  the 
domain  that  then  belonged  to  it.  Ecclesiastical  divisions  are  entirely 
independent  of  the  civil,  and  we  may  have,  as  we  have  had,  dioceses 
made  of  parts  of  several  States,  or  several  dioceses  in  one  State. 

In  this  case  the  parties  concerned  could  alone  remedy  the  diffi- 
culty. Bishop  Talbot,  Missionary  Bishop  of  the  North-west,  consented 
to  receive  Arrassahoe  county  as  a  part  of  his  jurisdiction.  The  diocese 
of  Kansas,  in  its  Convention,  and  the  bishop  in  temporary  charge  of  it, 
assented  to  the  change,  and  the  case  was  then  referred  to  the  General 
Convention  of  1862,  which  ratified  the  change  proposed,  and  made 
the  diocese  coterminous  with  the  limits  of  the  State  of  Kansas. 

During  the  four  years  of  Bishop  Lee's  charge  he  made  three 
visitations,  confirming  in  the  few  parishes  on  the  Missouri  river,  and 
once  going  into  the  interior  as  far  as  Lawrence  and  Topeka.  West 
of  these  there  were  only  a  few  nominal  parishes,  and  these  were  very 
small  and  feeble.  The  number  of  persons  confirmed  in  these  four 
years  hardly  exceeded  a  couple  of  dozen.  Two  deacons,  the  Rev. 
Messrs.  Henderson  and  Hickcox,  wei'e  ordained  by  Bishop  Lee  to  the 
priesthood.  One  corner-stone  was  laid  in  Atchison,  which  was  found 
a  few  years  later,  when  a  fine  stone  church  was  built  upon  it. 

At  the  annual  Convention  of  the  diocese  in  Atchison,  at  which 
Bishop  Lee  ])resided,  on  the  14th  and  1.5th  days  of  September,  1864, 
the  diocese,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  bishop  in  charge,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  election  of  a  bishop.  The  Rev.  William  H.  Hickcox 
was  secretary.  Six  clergymen  answered  to  their  names :  the  Rev. 
Messrs.    Egar,  Hickcox,   Nash,  Preston,   Ryan,  and  Stone.     Seven 
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parishes  were  represented:  Atchison,  Burlington.  Leavenworth, 
Manhattan,  Topcka,  Troy,  Wyandotte.  Tiio  Rev.  'I'honias  11.  Vail, 
D.D.,  Rector  of  Trinity  Cimrch,  Muscatine,  Iowa,  was  unanimously 
elected  by  the  clergy,  and  their  election  was  unanimously  confirmed 
hy  the  laity.  The'Rev.  R.  W.  Oliver,  Rector  of  Trinity  Church, 
Lawrence,  who  aiTived  ju.st  as  the  election  had  been  concluded,  by 
peiTuission,  added  his  name  to  the  affirmative  vote. 

The  consecration  of 'the  liishop-clect  took  place  at  Muscatine, 
lowii,  on  December  1.5,  1864.  The  bishops  present  were  Bishop 
Kemper,  the  consecrator  (the  first  Missionary  Bishop  of  the  North- 
west, and  at  that  time  Bishop  of  Wisconsin),  Bishop  Loe,  of  Iowa, 
who  preached  the  sermon.  Bishop  Whitehouse,  of  Illinois,  and  Bishop 
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Bedell,  assistant,  of  Ohio,  who  presented  the  bishop-elect.  On  the 
1st  of  January,  1865,  Bishop  Vail  started  for  his  new  field.  Decem- 
ber 1.5,  1883,  he  entered  upon  the  twentieth  year  of  his  episcopate. 

When  the  bishop  came  to  the  State  there  were  in  it  three  small 
churches  —  at  Lawrence,  Leavenworth,  Wyandotte — completed  and 
occupied  :  and  four  others  —  at  Fort  Scott,  Junction  City,  Manhattan, 
and  Topeka  —  had  been  begun.  Larger  churches  have  taken  the 
place  of  the  first  three.  The  four  then  begun  Ikuc  been  finished 
or  rebuilt,  and  twenty-five  new  churches  have  liecn  added.  At  the 
clo.se  of  twenty  years\here  are  thirty-two  churches  built  and  paid  for. 
In  connection  with  these  there  are  fifteen  parsonages.  In  addition 
to  the  organized  parishes  there  are  thirty  or  more  missions,  or 
preaching  stations  ;  so  that  there  are  about  seventy  points  in  the  diocese 
where  the  services  of  the  Church  are  held  by  regular  appointment  at 
longer  or  shorter  intervals. 
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Every  church  which  has  been  built  in  the  diocese  has  beeu  aided 
by  or  through  the  bishop  in  amounts  varying  from  $;?.')0  to 
$2,500  each.  The  present  rate  of  aid  is  from  $300  to  $500  each. 
There  are  between  thirty  and  forty  clergymen  on  the  clerical  roll.' 

Agreeably  to  the  call  of  the  Missionary  Bishoji  of  Nebraska  and 
Dakota,  clergy  and  laity  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Ne- 
braska assembled  in  Trinity  Church,  Omaha,  on  the  9th  of  Septem- 
ber, 18(i8,  Bishop  Clarkson  being  present  and  presiding.  The  sermon 
was  preached  l)y  the  Rev.  Samuel  D.  Hinman.  Seventeen  of  the 
clergy,  with  twelve  lay  delegates,  representing  eight  of  tiie  fourteen 
parishes,  were  in  attendance.  The  organization  of  a  diocese,  with 
bounds  cotei'minous  with  those  of  the  State  of  Nebi'aska,  was  resolved 
upon.  It  was  decided  that  the  name  should  he  "  Nebraska,"  and  the 
missionary  bishop  was  invited  to  assume  "  full  charge  "  thereof.  The 
bishop,  in  his  address,  estimated  the  population  of  the  State  as  not  far 
from  100,000,  and  appealed  for  aid  for  the  "diocesan  missions,"  and 
for  the  "  outlying  woi-k,"  and  urged  the  necessity  of  "  lay  help." 

The  work  thus  begun  has  known  no  lessening  of  cftbrt,  and  the 
lamented  death  of  the  first  Bishop  of  Nebraska,  in  1884,  marked  th(! 
close  of  a  period  of  the  diocesan  history  which  had  been  one  of  steady 
growth  and  almost  unexampled  prosperity.  The  creation  of  an  en- 
dowment for  the  episcopate  ;  the  erection  of  a  nolile  cathedral ;  the 
estal)lishment  of  the  diocesan  schools,  and  the  i"apid  development  of 
missions  into  parishes,  make  the  episcopate  of  Bishop  Clarkson  a  noble 
memorial  of  a  godly,  enei'getic,  and  lieloved  father  in  God,  and  give 
his  successor,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Worthington,  foundations  on  which  to 
build,  wisely  and  well,  the  material  fabric  of  the  Churcii  of  Christ. 
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FRAGMENTARY  notices  of  the  development  of  the  Church  beyond  the  Missis- 
sippi are  to  be  gathered  from  the  reports  of  bishops  and  missionaries  pub- 
lished from  time  to  time  in  the  missionary  publications  of  the  Church  and  in  the 
jom'nals  of  conventions.  A  few  monographs  have  appeared  illustrating  the  history 
of  the  Church  in  paiticular  localities ;  but  nothing  in  volume  form  excepting  the 
admirable  biography  of  Dr.  Lloyd  Breck,  hy  his  brother,  the  Rev.  Charles  Breck, 
D.n.,  of  Scranton,  Pennsylvania,  has  as  yet  appeared.  Of  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
trans-Mississippi  sees  and  jurisdictions  there  will  and  should  be  prepared,  ere  long, 
full  and  accurate  statements,  and  especially  is  there  a  call  for  the  appearance  of  the 
biography  of  the  apostolic  Kemper,  the  Missionary  Bishop  of  the  North-west. 

'  This  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Cliiirch    Hubbard  Vail,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  bi.shop  of  tlic  clio- 
in  Kansas  is  contributed  by  the  lit.  Rev.  Thomas    cese. 


CHAPTER  XYT. 

THE  "OXFORD  MOVEMENT"  AND  ITS  INFLUENCE  UPON  THE 
AMERICAN  CHURCH. 

FIFTY  years  have  passed  since  the  ajipeaiaiicc  of  the  early  iiuin- 
l)crs  of  a  series  of  ''Tracts  for  the  'limes, "  mainly  jirepared  by 
members  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  liaviiig  for  their  object 
"  the  practical  revival  of  doctrines  which,  aitliouj^h  hold  by  the  sreat 
divines  of  our  Church,  at  present  have  become  obsolete  with  the 
majority  of  her  members,  and  are  withdrawn  from  pul>lic  view  even 
by  the  more  learned  and  orthodox  few  who  still  adhere  to  them."  The 
interest  excited  by  these  publications  was  not  contined  to  Enorland. 
Their  appearance  was  welcomed  by  many  earnest  men,  both  amoncr 
the  clergy  and  laity,  in  the  American  Church.  The  fact  that  so  many 
of  our  communion  have  been  brought  to  embrace  its  principles  and  enter 
its  fold  from  convictions  of  its  apostolicity  and  accordance  with  primi- 
tive order  and  belief,  rendered  the  clear  and  sharply  defined  presenta- 
tion of  what  is  called  "  distinctive  church  teaching"  less  repugnant  to 
the  popular  mind  than  in  England,  where  these  matters  had  not  been  so 
widely  discussed.  It  was  not  till  the  appearance  of  the  famous  "Tract 
No.  yu"  that  the  excitement  with  reference  to  the  series  grew  so  intense 
as  to  threaten  trouble.  Up  to  this  point  it  was  conceded  that  the 
writers  of  the  tracts  had  not  set  forth  anything  which  had  not  been  in 
effect,  at  least,  urged  by  authors  of  unquestioned  orthodoxy.  AV'hen 
the  Romish  bishop,  Dr.  Kenrick,  pul)licly  appealed  to  our  bishops  to 
submit  to  the  Church  of  Rome  on  the  alleged  ground  that  these 
"Tracts  for  the  Times"  "had  yielded,  one  by  one,  almost  every 
ground  of  dispute "  between  the  two  conmiunions,  and  had  even 
"proposed  to  reconcile  the  Articles  with  the  Council  of  Trent,"  the 
Bishop  of  Vermont,  one  of  the  best  informed  and  most  able  of  our 
prelates,  indignantly  repelled  the  charge,  asserting  that  "those  very 
tracts  themselves  bear  a  clear  and  decided  testimony  against  the 
innovations  and  corruption  of  Rome's  modern  sj'^stem."  In  the  honest 
indignation  of  one  who  felt  that  the  position  of  the  tract-writers  was 
unjustly  represented.  Bishop  Hopkins,  whose  proposition  of  an  oral 
discussion  on  the  points  at  issue  between  the  Anglican  and  the  Roman 
systems  had  been  declined  by  Dr.  Kenrick,  vigorously  assailed  the 
Roman  pi'elate.  defending  the  tracts,  and  sunuuing  up  his  view  of  the 
case  by  ridiculing  "  the  fears  of  their  unsoundness  among  Protestants." 
It  was  not  long  before  the  excitement  was  intensilied  by  an  event 
that  shook  the  American  Church  from  its  centre  to  its  circumference. 
The  ordination  of  the  Rev.  Arthur  Carey,  a  young  man  of  unusual 
intellectual  ability  and  great  sanctity  of  life,  who  had  espoused  and 
openly  avowed  ''  advanced "  views  in  the  General  Theological  Semi- 
nary and  at  the  time  of  his  examination   for  orders,  by  the  Bishoj) 
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of  New  York,  nolwidistauding  the  public  protest  of  the  Rev.  Drs. 
Hugh  Siiiitli  and  Henry  Anthon,  occasioned  an  embittered  discussion 
through  the  press  and  on  tiie  floor  of  Convention,  that  well-nigh  rent 
the  Church  in  twain.  From  the  i)rolific  pen  of  the  Bishop  of  Ver- 
mont appeared  in  rapid  succession  four  "  Letters  on  the  Novelties 
that  disturl>  our  Peace,"  which  passed  through  two  editions.  Soon 
after  the  appearance  of  this  treatise  the  bishop  was  practically 
inhibited  by  the  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania  from  delivering  his  "  Lect- 
ures on  the  British  Reformation"  in  the  churches  of  Philadeljiliia. 
The  lectures  were  published,  and  the  action  of  Bislioj)  Onderdonk 
gave  occasion  to  wide-spread  criticism.  The  agitation  became  more 
i:eneral.  The  Oxford  movement  was  discussed  in  jtulpits  and  from 
the  press  at  the  session  of  the  diocesan  Conventions,  and  at  length 
became  the  absorbing  topic  of  debate  at  the  meeting  of  the  General 
Convention  of  1844.  The  action  taken  by  the  Church's  great  council 
at  this  time,  though  deemed  by  many  inadequate  to  the  occasion,  and 
certainly  failing  to  meet  the  issue  in  question,  was  such  as  at  this 
distance  of  time  cannot  but  be  approved. 

In  the  words  of  the  late  Bishop  Burgess,  of  Maine  :  "  The  recent 
resignation  and  the  suspension  of  one  bishop,  the  overhanging  rumors 
which  foreboded  the  trial  and  suspension  of  another  ;  the  personal  dis- 
cussion which  arose  out  of  the  election  to  the  episcopate  of  Mis- 
sissippi ;  the  eflbrt  to  procure  a  declaration  against  the  doctrine  of  the 
Oxford  Tracts  ;  the  consecration  of  Bishops  Chase,  of  New-Hampshire, 
Cobbs,  and  Hawkes  ;  the  nomination  of  the  Missionary  Bishops  Free- 
man, Southgate,  and  Boone ;  the  renewed,  but  still  unsuccessful 
atteni])t  to  require  a  longer  delay  before  the  ordination  of  ministers 
from  other  denominations  ;  the  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  General 
Theological  Seminary ;  and  the  adoption,  not  without  controversy,  of 
the  principle  of  an  unlearned  diaconate  in  certain  cases,  —  all  concurred 
to  make  this  the  busiest  and  the  most  exciting  of  all  our  Genei'al  Con- 
ventions. In  its  legislation  it  was  guided  by  the  occasions  which  had. 
unhappily,  sprung  up,  and  its  close  was  followed  by  the  most  memo- 
rable of  all  the  judicial  proceedings  of  any  ecclesiastical  tribunal  in  this 
land."  The  eloquent  defence  made  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  F.  L.  Hawks, 
the  alile  and  exhaustive  debate  on  the  O.xford  movement ;  the  adoption 
of  the  present  standard  prayer-book,  and  the  missionary  spirit  of  the 
Convention,  were  noticeable  features  in  this  eventful  session. 

The  influence  of  the  Oxford  movement  was  not  to  end  with  the 
occasion  that  gave  it  birth.  In  various  ways  it  has  in  no  little  meas- 
ure shaped  the  progress  and  moulded  the  policy  of  the  Church  for  all 
succeeding  time.  From  the  first,  in  matters  of  lesser  moment,  it 
called  attention  to  chui'ch  arcliitecture  ;  it  developed  a  higher  style  of 
ecclesiastical  music  ;  and  it  secured  a  more  reverent  and  rubrical  con- 
duct of  the  services  of  the  Church.  It  famiUarized  the  people  with 
church  history.  In  literature  the  distinctive  teachings  of  this  school 
of  thought  were  made  [iopular  liy  church  tales  displaying  no  little 
ability,  and  l)y  songs  and  "  ballads  "  the  rhythm  and  reasoning  of  which 
charmed  and  captured  both  young  and  old.  Services  were  multiplied 
and  every  accessory  of  taste  and  beauty  was  sought  to  render  them 
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attractive  and  oompleto.  The  Eucharist,  which  Scahury  had  been, 
perhaps,  the  vciy  tirst  in  America  to  celebrate  weekly,  became  "the 
central  act  of  worship."  The  teaching  that  the  Church,  like  her 
Divine  Head,  was  to  care  for  the  I)odios  as  well  as  the  souls  of  men, 
was  formulated  in  noble  works  of  Christian  and  churchly  charity ;  and 
hospitals,  homes  for  the  old  and  the  young,  refuges  for  penitents, 
asylums  for  the  needy,  were  the  enthusiastic  response  to  the  procla- 
mation of  this  ti-uth.  The  introduction  of  sisterhoods  followed  as  a 
necessary  consequent,  and  in  these  means  and  appliances  of  benelicence 
the  Church  recognized  and  proclaimed  her  mission  and  her  power. 

It  was  in  connection  with  the  discussions  gi'owing  out  of  the  pub- 
lication of  the  "  Tracts  for  the  Times  "  that  the  attention  of  both  clergy 
and  laity  throughout  the  Church  was  called  to  the  doctrinal  teachings 
of  our  standards,  and  the  meaning  of  our  offices  and  forms  of  prayer. 
An  impulse  was  given  to  the  study  of  Anglican  theology  whicli  made 
the  teachings  of  Laud  and  Andrews  and  Bull  familiar  as  household 
words.  The  views  maintained  1)\'  the  promoters  of  the  Anglical  revi- 
val, and  drawn  by  them  from  tiie  Anglo-Catholic  doctors,  were  not  new 
to  those  wijo  had  been  trained  in  the  school  of  Seabury,  or  bad  found 
in  Holiart  the  defender  of  "Evangelical  truth  and  Apostolic  order." 
That  the  Gospel  in  its  fulness  and  in  its  adaptation  to  all  was 
to  be  proclaimed  in  the  Church,  the  Body  of  Christ ;  that  thi'ough 
the  Incarnation  benefits  flowed  to  ransomed  men  no  less  than  l)y 
the  propitiatory  sacrifice  offered  on  the  cross ;  that  the  sacraments 
were  means  of  applying  to  the  soul  brought  into  covenant  relationship 
with  God  the  blessings  which  were  made  known  to  us  in  the  "glad 
tidings  "  of  Christ ;  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  had  been  set  up  on 
earth,  and  that  the  bajitized  citizens  thereof  were  to  "  hear  the  Church," 
which  was  the  Bride  of  Christ,  reverencing  its  apostolic  ministry,  its 
catholic  truth,  its  primitive  foi-ms,  had  all  been  fully  taught  and  held 
by  churchmen  in  many  sections  of  the  land.  If  these  views  had  been 
lost  sight  of  in  certain  portions  of  the  Church  through  indill'erence  or 
from  the  laxity  which  had  widely  obtained  in  all  matters  relating  to 
dogma,  still  the  old  controversial  treatises,  the  apologies,  the  sc'rmons 
of  the  past,  were  a  witness  that  these  distinctively  church  teachings 
had  been  held  of  old,  and  that  it  was  the  return  to  the  teachings  of  the 
past  that  was  called  for  in  the  Oxford  movement  rather  than  the  offer- 
ing of  "  novelties"  that  should  disturl)  the  Church's  peace.  It  was 
the  recognition  of  this  fact  that  gave  to  the  tract-writers  so  wide-spread 
a  following  on  this  side  of  the  ocean.  As  in  swift  succession  number 
after  number  appeared  there  was  an  enthusiastic  response  from 
thougiitful  and  earnest  churchmen  in  all  jiarts  of  tlu^  land.  Up  to  the 
appearance  of  "Tract  No.  90,"  as  we  have  already  said,  the  tract- 
writers  and  their  writings  commanded  a  wide  approval,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  their  appeals  to  antiquity,  and  their  cogent  presentation  of  the 
Church's  teaching,  was  followed  by  general  acquiescence. 

But  with  the  appearance  of  the  closing  number  of  this  memorable 
series  all  was  changed.  The  note  of  war  was  sounded  on  every  side. 
The  opponents  of  the  "  Tractnrian  "  school  were  in  earnest  in  their 
efforts  to  withstand  the  inroads  of  that  which  they  characterized  as 
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"another  gospel."  The  alterations  which  had  been  made  iu  the  con- 
duct of  the  services  of  the  Church ;  the  new  interpretations  of  our 
doctrinal  standards  which  were  proposed ;  the  changed  attitude  which 
the  Church  was  called  upon  to  take  before  the  Christian  world,  aroused 
a  fierce  opposition  on  the  part  of  those  whose  sympathies  were  with 
the  "  Evan'^elical "  school.  Treatise  was  met  by  treatise  ;  book  by  book. 
The  Church  press  became  the  arena  of  a  strife  in  which  the  appeal  was 
made  on  the  one  side  to  the  "  Bible  only  "  as  "  the  religion  of  Protes- 
tants" and  on  the  other  to  the  "  double  witness  "  of  the  canonical  script- 
ure and  the  Catholic  tradition  of  the  Church.  Societies  were  ranged 
against  societies.  Charges  from  bishops  on  the  one  side  were  fulminat- 
ed against  charges  from  bishops  on  the  other  side.  Dioceses  wore  ar- 
rayed against  dioceses.  Conventions  were  divided  into  irreconcilable 
majorities  and  minorities.  The  war  of  words  resounded  from  [julpits 
and  in  households ;  the  whole  Church  was  in  arms. 

The  submission  of  one  after  another  of  the  writers  of  the  "  Tracts  of 
the  Times  "  to  the  Roman  obedience  was  appealed  to  as  the  natural  re- 
sult of  the  teachings  of  the  Oxford  school.  What  was  certainly,  for 
a  time  at  least,  a  tendency  of  the  movement,  was  claimed  to  be  its 
purpose  from  the  first ;  and  although  Bishop  Whittingham  could  write 
that  "Pusey's  stay  more  than  outweighs  Newman's  defection,"  ^  it  was 
felt  by  numbers,  and  not  without  reason,  that  "  anglo-Catholic  teach- 
ings seemed  to  lead  to  Roman  Catholic  conclusions."^  The  reaction 
from  any  tendency  of  this  nature  came  when  the  defections  abroad  were 
followed  1)y  the  perversion  of  one  and  another  of  our  own  Church,  la}'- 
men  and  lay-women,  deacons,  priests,  and,  finally,  a  bishop  of  the  Ameri- 
can Church.  The  shock  was  great.  But  with  this  culminating  act  of 
disloyalty,  —  an  act  not  unanticipated  and  preceded  by  evasions  and 
vacillations  unworthy  a  man  of  strong  convictions,  and  possibly 
resulting  from  the  "  trials  of  a  mind  "  weakened  by  disease  and  unbal- 
anced by  personal  troubles  and  sorrow,  — the  tide,  which  had  seemed 
at  one  time  setting  towards  Rome,  turned.  There  were  no  more 
notable  perversions.  There  have  been  none  since.  The  distinction 
between  a  true  and  a  false  Catholicity  was  more  clearly  seen,  and  the 
Church  wrew  all  the  strono^er  for  the  very  struggle  through  which  she 
had  passed.  The  latest  outcome  of  the  Oxford  movement,  the  "Cum- 
mins' schism,"  in  which  the  extreme  opponents  of  Romanizing  errors 
followed  the  advocates  of  those  very  errors,  in  leaving  the  Church, 
resulted,  as  all  other  defections  have  done,  in  a  greater  unity,  and  a 
consequent  increase  in  strength.  Thus  has  the  promise  of  the  Church's 
Head  been  made  good  ;  neither  by  attacks  from  without  nor  through 
trials  springing  from  within  have  the  gates  of  hell  pnn'ailed. 

'  Bi-aud'a  "  Life  of  Bishop  Whittiagham,"  ii.,  p.  347.  '  Ibid.,  p.  353. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE    NOTE. 

THE  various  stages  of  the  action  of  the  House  of  Deputies  ou  the  subject  of  the 
Oxford  movement  we  give  in  full :  — 

Fifth  Day's  Session,  Octobek  7. 

The  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  offered :  — 

"  AVhcreas,  in  the  estimation  of  many  ministers  and  members  of  the  Protestant 
EpiscoiJal  Cliurch  in  the  United  States,  serious  errors  of  doctrine  have,  witliin  a 
lew  years,  been  introduced  and  exteiisivelj'  promulgated,  by  means  of  tracts, 
through  the  ])eriodical  press,  andfi'om  the  pulpit;  and  whereas  it  is  important,  for 
the  preservation  of  the  peace  and  purity  of  the  Church,  tliat  such  errors,  if  exist- 
ing, should  be  met,  and  as  far  as  practicable  removed,  by  the  action  of  this  Con- 
vention : 

"  Be  it  therefore  Resolved,  If  the  Ilnuse  of  Bishops  concur,  That  it  is  desirable 
to  prepare  and  promulgate  a  clear  and  distinct  expression  of  the  opinions  enter- 
tained by  this  Convention  respecting  the  Rule  of  Faith ;  the  Justification  of  Man ; 
the  natm-e,  design,  and  efficacy  of  the  Sacraments,  and  sucli  other  matters  as,  in 
view  of  the  foregoing  circumstances,  may  be  deemed  expedient  by  the  House  of 
Bishops. 

"5c  it  further  Resolved,  Tliat  it  is  desirable  that  such  expression  of  opinion 
should  originate  in  the  House  of  Bishops,  and  receive  the  concurrent  action  of  this 
House,  and  that  the  House  of  Bishops  be  requested  to  take  action  accordingly." 

The  following  was  offered  as  an  amendment  to  the  above  resolutions :  — 

"  Whereas,  differences  of  opinion  on  subjects  deemed  of  grave  importance  exist 
among  the  members  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States ;  and 
whereas  it  is  believed  that  there  is  common  ground  upon  which  those  thus  differ- 
ing may  meet  in  harmony  and  love,  as  members  of  our  branch  of  the  One  Holy, 
Catholic,  and  Apostolic  Church : 

"  Therefore,  liesolvcd,  Tliat  the  House  of  Bishops  be  respectfully  requested  to 
make  a  subject  of  their  godly  coimsel  and  advice,  in  their  Pastoral  Letter,  the  great 
principles  which  distingiush  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  on  the  one  hand, 
from  the  corru^jtions  of  Rome ;  and  ou  the  other,  from  the  other  errors  of  secta- 
rianism." 

Pending  the  discussion  on  the  above  resolutions  and  amendment,  the  House 
adjom-ned. 

Seventh  Day's   Session,   October  9. 

On  motion.  The  House  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  resolutions  and 
amendment,  relating  to  the  supposed  introduction  of  errors  of  doctrine  in  the 
Church,  and  their  promulgation  by  means  of  tracts,  etc. 

The  following  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  offered :  — 

"  Whereas,  the  minds  of  many  of  the  members  of  this  Church  throughout  its 
union  are  sorely  grieved  and  perplexed,  by  th(!  alleged  introduction  among  tliem 
of  serious  errors  in  doctrine  and  practice,  liaving  their  origin  in  certain  writings, 
emanating  chiefly  from  members  of  the  University'  of  Oxford  in  England ;  and 
whereas,  it  is  exceediuglj'  desirable  that  the  minds  of  such  persons  should  be 
calmed,  their  anxieties  allayed,  and  the  Church  disabused  of  the  charge  of  holding, 
in  her  Articles  and  Offices,  doctrines  and  practices  consistent  with  all  the  views 
and  opinions  expressed  in  said  Oxford  writings,  and  should  thus  be  freeil  from  a 
responsibility  which  does  not  properly  belong  to  her :  Therefore, 

"  Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Bishops  be  respectfully  requested  to  communi- 
cate with  this  House  on  this  suliject,  and  to  take  such  order  tliereon  as  the  nature 
and  magnitude  of  the  evil  alluded  to  may  seem  to  them  to  require." 

The  discussion  of  the  said  resolutions  and  amendments  being  suspended  — 

The  House  adjourned. 

Eighth  Day's  Session,  October  10. 
On  motion.  The  House  resumed  tlie  consideration  of  the  resolutions  and 
amendments,   relating  to  the  supposed  introduction  of  errors  of  doctrine  in  the 
Church,  and  their  promulgation  by  means  of  tracts,  etc. 
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Whereupon  flie  following;  resolution  w;is  offered  :  — 

"  Jicsolvcil,  Thiit  this  House  will  proceeil  at  \2  o'clock  m.  this  day,  without 
further  dc1)atc,  to  take  the  question  by  yeas  and  nays  on  the  resolutions  submitted, 
in  relation  to  the  difl'erences  of  opinion  existing  in  the  Church,  and  on  the  several 
amendments  proposed  thereto."' 

To  which  resolution  tlic  following  amendment  was  offered  :  — 

"  Resolved,  That  the  consideration  of  the  said  resolutions  and  amendments  be 
postponed,  and  made  the  special  order  of  the  day  for  to-morrow,  at  half-past  12  p.m." 

On  motion,  Ordered,  That  the  said  resolution  and  amendment  be  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  discussion  of  the  said  resolutions  and  amendments  being  suspended  — 

The  House  adjourned. 

Thirteenth  Day's  Session,  October  16. 

On  motion.  Ordered,  That  the  special  order  of  the  day  be  suspended  to  take 
up  the  consideration  of  the  resolutions  and  amendments,  relating  to  the  sujjposed 
introduction  of  errors  of  doctrine  in  the  Church,  and  their  promidgation  by  means 
of  traits,  etc. 

The  following  substitute  for  the  said  resolutions  and  amendments  was  offered :  — 

"  Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Clerical  and  Lay  Deputies  con.sidcr  the  Liturgy, 
Offices  and  Articles  of  the  Church  sufficient  exponents  of  her  .'Jcnse  of  the  essential 
docti-ines  of  Holy  Scripture ;  and  that  tlie  Canons  of  the  Church  all'ord  ample  moans 
of  discipline  and  correction  for  all  who  depart  fi'om  her  standards ;  and,  further, 
that  the  Genera!  Convention  is  not  a  .suitable  tribunal  for  the  trial  and  censure  of, 
and  that  tlie  Church  is  not  responsible  for,  the  errors  of  individuals,  whether  they 
are  members  of  this  Church  or  otherwise." 

Whereupon,  the  followinjj  resolution  was  offered :  — 

"  Resolved,  That  the  whole  subject  imder  discussion,  and  the  various  amend- 
ments and  substitute,  be  referred  to  a  select  committee  of  live,  with  instructions  to 
report  thereon  immediately." 

The  President  put  the  question  on  agreeing  to  the  above  resolution,  and  it  was 
decided  in  the  negative. 

The  consideration  of  the  proposed  substitute  being  suspended, 

On  motion.  Ordered,  That  when  tliis  House  acy'ourns,  it  adjourns  to  meet 
at  7  P.M. 

The  House  adjourned. 

Thirteenth  Day's  Session. 

7  o'clock  P.M. 

On  motion,  the  House  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  substitute  offered  this 
morning. 

On  motion,  Ordered,  That  unless  the  question  on  the  substitute  be  taken 
earlier,  it  shall  be  taken  without  further  debate  at  half-past  nine  o'clock. 

The  hour  named  having  arrived,  tiie  President  put  the  question  on  agreeing 
to  the  said  substitute,  and  it  was  decided  in  the  negative. 

On  the  demand  of  the  clerical  and  lay  representation  from  Ohio,  the  vote  of 
each  Order  was  taken  by  dioceses,  as  follows  :  — 

Clergy. — Twenty-seven  dioceses  represented.  For  the  affirmative,  15.  For 
the  negative,  8.    Divided,  4. 

Laity. — Twenty-three  dioceses  represented.  For  the  affirmative,  11.  For 
the  negative,  9.     Divided,  3. 

The  question  was  then  t;iken  on  the  following  amendment,  offered  on  the  9th 
instant :  — 

""Whereas,  The  minds  of  many  of  the  members  of  this  Church  throughout  its 
union  are  sorely  grieved  and  perplexed,  by  the  alleged  introduction  among  therii 
of  serious  eiTors  in  docti-ine  and  pr;ictice,  having  their  origin  in  certain  writings 
emanating  chiefly  fi-om  members  of  the  University  of  Oxford  in  England ;  arid 
whereas,  it  is  exceedingly  desirable  that  the  minds  of  such  persons  should  be 
calmed,  their  anxieties  allayed,  and  tlie  Church  disabused  of  the  charge  of  holding 
in  her  Articles  and  Offices  doctrines  and  practices  consistent  with  all  the  views 
and  opinions  expressed  in  said  Oxford  wn-itings,  and  sliould  thus  be  freed  from  a 
responsibility  which  does  not  properly  belong  to  her :  Therefore, 
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"  Hesolved.  That  the  House  of  Bishops  be  respectfully  requested  to  communi- 
cali^  Willi  this  House  ou  tliis  subject,  ami  to  take  such  order  thereon  as  the  nature 
arul  magnitude  of  the  evil  alluded  to  may  seem  to  them  to  require." 

The  Presitlent  jjut  the  question  on  agreeing  to  the  said  amendment,  and  it 
was  decided  in  the  negative. 

On  the  demand  of  the  clerical  and  layrepi-esentation  fi-om  Maryland,  the  vote 
of  eacli  Order  was  taken  by  dioceses,  as  follows :  — 

Clergy.  —  Twenty-seven  dioceses  represented.  For  the  affirmative,  8.  For 
the  negative,  15.     Divided,  4. 

Laity.  —  Twenty-three  dioceses  represented.  For  the  affirmative,  11.  For 
the  negative,  11.     Divided,  1. 

The  amendment  ofl'ered  on  the  7th  instant  was  thereupon  withdrawn  by  the 
mover. 

On  motion.  Resolved,  That  the  House  do  reconsider  the  substitute  offered  this 
morning. 

A  division  of  the  said  substitute  was  then  requested,  and  the  question  was 
taken  on  tlie  first  clause  of  the  said  substitute,  as  follows  : . — 

"  Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Clerical  antl  Lay  Deputies  consider  the  Liturg}-, 
Offices,  and  Articles  of  the  Church  sufficient  exponents  of  lier  sense  of  the  essential 
doctrines  of  Holy  .Scripture ;  and  that  the  Canons  of  tlie  Church  afford  amjilc 
means  of  discipline  and  correction  for  all  who  depart  from  her  standards." 

The  President  put  the  question  on  agreeing  to  the  above  clause,  and  it  was 
decided  in  the  affn-mativc. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  last  clause  of  the  said  substitute,  as 
follows :  — 

"  And  further,  that  the  General  Convention  is  not  a  suitable  ti'ibunal  for  the 
trial  and  censure  of,  and  that  the  Church  is  not  responsible  for,  the  eiTors  of  indi- 
viduals, whether  they  are  members  of  this  Church  or  otherwise." 

The  President  put  the  question  on  agreeing  to  the  said  clause,  and  it  was 
decided  in  the  affirmative. 

On  the  demand  of  the  clerical  and  lay  representation  from  Ohio,  the  vt>te  of 
each.  Order  was  taken  by  dioceses,  as  follows  :  — 

Clergy.  —  Twenty-se^en  dioceses  represented.  For  the  affirmative,  25.  For 
the  negative,  2. 

Laity. — Twenty-two  dioceses  represented.  For  tlie  affirmative,  18.  For 
the  negative,  8.     Divided,  1. 

The  House  adjourned. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

TROUBLES   IN   PENNSYLVANIA,   NEAV    YORK.   AND   NEW 

JERSEY. 

THE  choice  of  an  assistant  and  successor  to  the  first  Bishop  of 
Pennsjivauia,  the  venerable  White,  had  I)een  accomplished  after 
a  violent  contest,  and  tije  result  was  most  distasti'fiil  to  the  larire 
and  active  niinorit}'.  It  was,  therefore,  not  without  intense  interest 
and  excitement  that,  prior  to  the  session  of  the  General  (Jonventiou  of 
1844,  the  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania  was  charged  with  habits  of  intem- 
perance, and  preparations  were  made  for  l>ringiiiii-  him  to  trial  Ijeforc 
his  peers.  The  accusation  was  not  without  foundation,  for  the  use  of 
stimulants,  first  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  allaj-ing  severe  bodily 
pain,  had  grown  beyond  due  measure,  and  had  given  occa.sion  to  the 
enemies  of  the  Church  to  blaspheme.  The  bisliop,  when  confronted 
by  his  accusers,  confessed  his  guilt,  and  asked  the  sentence  of  his 
brethren.  That  sentence  was  not  withheld.  It  is  ai)pended  to  this 
chapter  as  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  times,  premising  that  if  un- 
feigned sorrow  for  the  sin,  and  a  humble  submission  to  the  sentence 
of  the  Church,  through  a  long  term  of  years,  coupled  with  a  penitent 
and  trustful  death,  could  blot  out  this  painful  story  as  fully  as  they 
secured  in  after  years  the  remission  of  the  penalty  thus  enjoined,  we 
might  omit  all  reference  to  so  sad  an  evidence  of  human  frailty. 

Meekly  receiving  the  sentence  of  his  peers,  which  an  eminent 
churchman  and  jurist,  the  late  Horace  Biuncy,  LL.D.,  pronouncetl  un- 
just, uncanonical,  and  illegal,  Bishop  H.  U.  Onderdonk  at  once  and  for- 
ever gave  up  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks,  and  his  sui)seijueiit  life  was 
that  of  a  humble  and  consistent  follower  of  Christ.  The  application 
made  in  1847  for  the  remission  of  his  sentence  of  suspension  was  renewed 
in  18.50,  in  1853,  and  again  in  1856.  At  last  the  wish  and  will  of  the 
Church  was  made  too  evident  to  be  overlooked.  Testimonials  l)eai'- 
ing  witness  to  the  holy  living  of  the  bishop,  and  memorials  attesting 
the  universal  desire  for  his  restoration,  were  signed  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  "all  parties"  in  the  Church,  and  even  "  Ijy  those  that 
are  without."  The  wise  and  godly  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania,  who  had 
succeeded  to  the  place  thus  made  vacant,  advocated  this  measure  of 
tardy  relief,  and  finally  the  remission  of  the  suspension  was  carried 
by  the  bishops  in  council,  and  afterwards  entered  on  the  journal  of 
the  House  as  follows  :  — 

To  all  the  members  of  the  Holy  Catholic  and  Reformed  Church  of  Christ, 
throughout  the  world : 

Grace,  mercy,  and  peace,  in  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  We,  the  Bishops  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal   Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  having  didy  con- 
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sidered  the  application  of  Henry  Ustiok  Onderdonk,  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  Bishop 
of  till!  said  Church,  to  be  relieved  from  the  sentence  of  suspension,  passed  upon 
him  by  the  House  of  Bishops,  assembled  in  General  Convention,  at  Pliiladelphia, 
October  21st,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1844.  and  being  satisfied  liy  the  evidence  laid 
before  us,  that  he  ha"s  led,  during  the  twelve  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the 
said  sentence  was  pronounced,  a  sober,  godly,  and  blameless  life,  and  that  the 
general  mind  of  the  Church,  so  far  as  it  could  be  ascertained  from  the  memorials 
addressed  to  us  by  a  large  number  of  the  clerical  and  lay  deputies  of  the  General 

Convention,  now  in  ses- 
sion, ;uid  otliers,  earn- 
estly desires  that  the 
said  sentence  should  be 
remitted  in  accordance 
with  the  said  applica- 
tion ;  have  therefore  de- 
creed, in  pursuance  of 
our  C^anonical  power 
and  discretion,  as  fol- 
lows, viz. :  That  the  said 
Heni-y  Ustick  Onder- 
donk, Doctor  of  Divini- 
ty, and  Bishop  as  afore- 
said, be  relieved  from 
the  said  sentence  of  sus- 
pension, and  that  he 
stand  before  the  C^hurch 
restored  to  his  proper 
functions  in  the  ministiy 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
accordina;  to  the  Canons, 
with  full  power  and 
liberty  to  exercise  the 
same. 

In  witness  where- 
of, we  have  hereunto  set 
our  hands,  in  General 
Convention,  at  the 
Church  of  St.  Luke,  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
this  21  St  day  of  October. 
A.D.  1856. 

Signed  by  Bishops 
Hoijkins,  Otey,  Kemper, 
McCoski-y,  Polk,  De  Lanoey,  WMttingham,  Elliott,  Lee,  Cobbs,  Hawks,  Freeman, 
A.  Potter,  Upfold,  Williams,  Atkinson,  Scott,  Lee,  H.  Potter,  and  Clark. 


RT.    IIEV.    H.    U.    ONDERDONK,    lilSHOP    OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


The  relief  came  none  too  soon.  On  the  6th  of  December,  1858, 
Bishop  Henry  Ustick  Onderdonk  "fell  asleep." 

The  profound  imjiression  made  l\y  such  an  event  as  the  suspension 
of  the  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania  was  deepened  by  the  circulation  of 
reports  aflecting  the  character  of  the  Bishop  of  New  York.  A  change 
in  the  Church's  legislation  had  been  effected  at  the  late  Convention, 
giving  to  any  three  bishops  the  power  to  present  a  brother  for  trial, 
which  had  hitherto  been  confined  to  the  diocesan  Convention.  It  is 
evident,  however,  from  the  history  of  the  adoption  of  this  canon  that 
it  was  not  enacted  with  any  view  to  the  case  so  soon  to  arise  under  its 
provisions.  It  had  been  the  purpose  of  the  bishop's  opponents  to  assail 
his  position  as  professor  of  the  General  Theological  Seminary.  The  new 
canon  rendered  this  circumlocution  unnecessary.     Three  bishops  pro- 
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ceeded  from  the  Convention  in  Philadelpliia  to  New  York  with  a  view 
of  exercising  tlieir  newly  acquired  rights.  The  charges  and  evideuct; 
which  had  been  prefjarfd  in  the  event  of  the  iuipcachnicnt  of  the 
bishop  in  his  professorial  capacity,  as  connected  with  the  gcnei'al 
seminary,  were  made  the  basis  of  a  formal  presentment  to  the  pi'esid- 
ing  bishop.  The  charges  alleged  acts  of  impurity.  In  the  carefully 
chosen  words  of  the  hiografjher  of  the  Bishop  of  Maryland,  "  i'^acli  of 
the  articles  of  the  presentment,  varying  as  to  the  circumstances, 
alleged  one  act  indicating  impurity  common  to  them  all ;  the  earliest 
instance  having  occurred  seven,  the  latest  two,  years  before  the  charge 
was  made.  Of  the  affidavits  it  is  remarkable  that  in  one  the  deponent 
swore  positively  to  facts  which  tlie  statement  itself  shows  could  not 
have  been  known  to  the  testifier ;  another,  the  evidence  of  a  doctor 
of  divinity,  was  flatly  contradicted  by  the  person  to  whom  the 
assertion  was  attributed,  and  where  direct  testimony  could  have  been 
readil}'  reached  by  the  presenters.  While  of  a  third,  also  madi!  on 
hearsay,  the  one  fact  which  could  admit  of  no  explanation  save  impure 
motive — which,  having  l)een  detailed  to  friends  during  seven  years, 
had  probably  more  than  anything  else  caused  the  '  evil  report'  charged 
in  the  presentment  —  had  no  other  foundation  than  a  misconception 
])y  the  deponent  of  what  had  1)eeu  told  him."  On  flic  !)tli  of  Novem- 
ber the  presentment  was  formally  made,  and  the  trial  began  on  the 
10th  of  December,  1844,  and  continued  until  the  3d  of  the  following 
month. 

Six  of  the  seventeen  bishops  composing  the  court  found  the  re- 
spondent not  guilty  of  any  of  the  charges  brought  against  him.  P>ut 
the  judgment  of  the  majority  was  otherwise,  and  l)y  the  sullragcs  of 
eleven  of  his  Ijrethren  the  Bishop  of  New  York  was  adjudged  guilty. 
With  a  view  of  preventing  the  award  of  the  extreme  jienalty  of  dcjwsi- 
tion,  those  members  of  the  court  who  l)elieved  in  Bishoj)  Onderdonk's 
innocence  were  compelled  to  unite  with  those  Avhose  vote  was  for 
suspension.  The  condemned  bishoj)  protested  lieforc  the  world  his 
innocence  of  the  oflenccs  charged,  and  published  a  "Statement  of 
Facts  and  Circumstances"  in  regard  to  his  trial.  He  never  acknowl- 
edged his  guilt.  A  petition  to  the  House  of  Bishops,  in  1847,  asking 
for  the  removal  of  the  sentcmce  was  at  once  rejected.  Tlu;  "  Prayer 
of  the  Diocese  of  New  York  for  relief  from  sufferings  consecjuent  upon 
the  sentence  of  the  Episcopal  Court"  was  presented  at  tiie  session  of 
the  General  Convention  of  18r)0  ;  but  this  and  every  subsequent  effort 
for  the  bishop's  restoration  failed.  The  election  of  a  "provisional 
bishop"  was  authorized,  for  though  its  episcopal  head  was  suffering 
under  a  sentence  of  "  indefinite  suspension,"  the  See  of  New  York  was 
not  vacant.  The  Rev.  Jonathan  Mayhew  Wainwright,  D.D.,  was 
elected  to  this  "provisional"  episcopate.  The  bishop,  still  protest- 
ing his  innocence,  died  in  1861.  His  last  days,  though  saddened 
by  the  cloud  hanging  over  him,  were  l)lameless.  There  were  those 
who  felt  that  the  prosecution  of  the  Bishop  of  New  York  was  rather  a 
persecution  growing  out  of  divisions  in  his  diocese,  and  it  is  a  ques- 
tion if  the  bishop  had  not  been  obnoxious,  because  of  his  ecclesiastical 
position,  whether  the  individual  grievance  that  formed  the  basis  of 
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tlio  presentment  M'ould  have  been  brought  before  the  world.  The 
IJishoj)  of  Vcmioiit,  who  certainly  sympathized  with  the  views  held 
by  Bishop  Onderdonk  during  lh(>  hitcr  years  of  Iiis  life,  never  changed 
his  opinion  as  to  the  bishop's  guilt ;  Init  in  tlie  words  of  one  to  whom 
wc  have  already  referred  as  a  calm  and  dispassionate  writer,  the 
l)iographcr  of  Bishop  Whittingham,  "it  is  a  fact  that  a  scrutiny  of 
the  votes  of  the  court  which  sentenced  this  imhapiiy  man  shows  that 
tliey  ^vllo  found  him  guilty  all  differed  from  him  on  the  theological 
questions  which  then  agitated  the  Church,  and  some  of  them  had  im- 
peached him  before 
the  world  as  a  bring- 
er-in  of  heresy,  and 
had  wished  to  have 
him  brought  to  trial 
before  the  House  of 
Bishops  for  an  Epis- 
copal act  which  they 
condemned."^  This 
assertion  may  be 
true,  and  yet  the 
further  assertion, 
which  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  m  a  k  e , 
that  the  desire  of 
presenting  1 )  e  f  o  r  e 
the  world  a  standard 
of  u n i m peachable 
personal  purity  in  a 
bishop,  was  a  far 
more  moving  cause 
in  procuring  the  im- 
favorable  judgment 
the  court  in  this 
pitiful  case  than  any 
possibility  of  party 
triumph  or  personal 
The  great  body  of  the  people  of  the  diocese  of  New  York 
]iersistently  maintained  their  l)ishop's  innocence,  in  which  o])inion 
some  of  the  l)est  and  wisest  of  the  bishops  of  the  Ainericau  Church 
concurred.  It  is  a  source  of  consolation  that  the  condemned  bishop 
could  .say,  in  the  face  of  death,  "Of  the  crimes  of  which  1  have  been 
accused,  and  for  Avhich  I  have  been  condemued,  my  conscience  acquits 
me  in  the  sight  of  God." 

There  followed  at  no  long  interval  the  various  efforts  to  bring  to 
f  rial  the  Ijishop  of  New  .Jersey.  In  the  attempt  to  found  two  educational 
institutions,  the  one,  Burlington  College  for  the  sons,  and  the  other, 
St.  Clary's,  for  the  daughters,  of  the  Church,  Bishop  Doane  had  found 
himself  (inancially  embarrassed  and  forced  into  bankruptcy.     He  was 

'  Dr.  Brand,  in  his  "  Life  of  Bishop  Whittingham,"  ii.,  p.  355. 


RT.    REV.    (J.    W.    DOANE,    D.D..    LL.D. 
OF     NEW    JERSEY. 
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doubtless  lacking  in  that  Inisiiicss  exaclitiidu  tliat  i.s  the  result  of  a 
mercantile  training:  l)ul  no  (loul)t  of  his  integrity  was  entertained  l)y 
those  to  wiioni  lie  was  directly  responsible,  and  to  whom  his  i)usiness 
transactions  were  fully  known.  There  were  those  who  choose  to  re- 
gard his  mistbrtnucs  in  an  unfavorable  light,  and  in  the  diocesan  Con- 
vention of  1849  a  resolution  proposing  an  investigation  was  introduced. 
After  a  full  discussion  the  proposition  was  unanimously  rejected,  the 
mover  himself  failing  to  support  his  motion  by  his  vote.  It  was  not 
until  18.52  that  the  investigation  refused  in  New  Jersey  was  attempted 
from  without.  In  a  communication  addressed  to  Bishop  Doane,  the 
Bishops  of  Virginia,  Dr.  Meade  ;  Ohio,  Dr.  Mcllvaine  ;  and  Maine,  Dr. 
Burgess,  proposed,  with  reference  to  certain  rumors  and  allegations 
brought  to  their  notice,  "tiiat  action  should  lirst  take  place  in  the  Dio- 
cesan Convention."  adding  that  "  it  was  onl}'  when  a  Diocesan  Conven- 
tion refused  to  institute  inquiry,  or  neglected  to  do  it  for  too  long  a 
period,  or  performed  this  duty  unfaithfully,"  that  the  alternative  pro- 
vided by  the  canon —  the  presentment  I)y  tiu-ee  bishops — should  l)e 
resorted  to.  Their  letter  counselling  this  investigation  was  based  on 
a  communication  from  four  laymen  of  the  diocese  of  New  Jersey, 
vestry-men  of  their  respective  churches,  who,  under  date  of  August, 
18.51,  had  united  in  a  request  to  these  three  bishops  that  proceedings 
should  be  instituted  in  view  of  current  reports  injuriously  aficcting  the 
reputation  of  the  Bishop  of  New  Jersey.  The  letter  of  the  three 
bishops  proceeded  to  specify  their  views  with  reference  to  the  calling 
of  a  special  Convention,  and  to  the  character  of  the  committee  of  in- 
vestigation they  deemed  it  wise  to  appoint.  To  this  action  of  the  three 
bishops  the  Bishop  of  New  Jersey  promptly  replied  in  his  "  Protest , 
Appeal  and  Reply,"  denying  the  right  of  these  bishops,  or  any  bishop, 
thus  to  interfere  in  the  atiairs  of  an  independent  diocese.  But  still  a 
special  Convention  was  called.  Its  action  pronounced  the  course  of 
the  three  bishops  unwarrantable,  and  declared  inquiry  into  the  reports 
and  charges  unnecessary.  A  presentment  with  specifications  chiefly  re- 
lating to  matters  of  a  pecuniary  nature  was  then  formally  made,  and  the 
trial  appointed  for  the  24th  of  June,  1852.  On  the  14th  of  July  the 
Conveutionof  New  Jersey,  after  inquiry  and  the  taking  of  evidence,  fully 
exonerated  their  bishop  from  any  charge  of  crime  or  immorality  which 
had  been  made  against  him.  In  view  of  the  jubilee  celebration  of  the 
venerable  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts, 
to  which  a  delegation  of  our  American  bishops  had  been  invited, 
the  presiding  bishop  had  postponed  the  time  of  the  trial  to  Octo- 
ber 7.  This  being  deemed  unauthorized,  a  new  presentment  was 
deemed  necessary,  and  was  prepared  with  slight  changes  and  addi- 
tions, and  the  court  assembled  on  the  7th  of  October.  The  Bishop 
and  Convention  of  New  Jersey  resisted  further  proceedings  on  the 
ground  that  the  bulk  of  the  charges  had  already  been  investigated,  and 
that  as  soon  as  a  Convention  could  be  canonically  convened  they  were 
ready  to  examine  into  the  truth  of  the  remainder.  Thirteen  bishops, 
the  I3ishop  of  Vermont  [)residing,  constituted  the  court,  and  the  de- 
cision, by  a  vote  of  seven  to  six,  was,  that  the  court  was  not  called 
upon  to  proceed  further,  because  "previous  to  the  making  of  the  Pre- 
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seiiluiciil  HOW  hclbre  the  court,  tho  Convcutiou  of  New  .Jorsey  had  in- 
vestigiiled  moxt  of  the  matters  contiiined  therein,  and  luid  determined 
that  there  was  no  ground  for  {jresentmenl,"  and  that  the  pledge  of  the 
Convention  to  a  i'urlher  investigation  of  the  few  added  .speeitiealions 
miirht  l)e  I'elied  on.  liisiiop  Doane  hatl  in  his  masterly  management  of 
iiis  own  ease  redeemed  his  pledge  tiuit  he  would  "  uiakc;  the  trial  of  a 
bisliop  hard."  It  was  not  long  after  this  failure  to  bring  the  bishop  to 
trial  ihiit  a  ncnv  and  third  presentment  M'as  prepared,  at  the  request,  it 
was  elaimed,  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  eommnnicants  of  the  Chureh  in 
New  Jersey.  On  the  1st  of  September,  18,5.'),  twenty-one  bishops 
assembled  at  Camden  for  the  consideration  of  tliis  new  attempt  of  the 
l)rescnters  to  bring  the  Bishop  of  New  Jersey  to  trial.  Day  after  day 
was  spent  in  the  discussion  of  the  legal  points  raised  in  connection 
with  the  presentment,  and  at  length,  at  the  close  of  the  eleventh  day,  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  co.isider  if  some  arrangement  could  not  be 
effected  mutually  satisfactory,  without  going  into  a  trial.  To  this  com- 
mittee the  acknowledgment  of  "  such  error  as  his  conscience  accused 
him  of"  was  freely  made  by  Bishop  Doane,  and  although  the  presenters 
declined  to  be  satisfied  with  "any  such  acknowledgment  of  error  as 
the  respondent  would  be  willing  to  make,"  the  committee  unanimously 
reported  in  ftivor  of  dismissing  the  presentment  and  discharging  the 
respondent  without  further  delay.  In  this  recommendation  the  court 
unanimously  concurred,  and  Bishop  Doane,  "thrice  presented  and 
twice  brought  liefore  a  court  of  his  peers,  went  forth  uncensured  to  the 
amount  of  the  slightest  admonition." '  It  was  further  declared,  ere  the 
court  adjourned,  that  it  lielieved  that  the  presenters  had  "  acted  in  good 
faith"  and  "in  a  desire  and  determination  to  carry  out  the  law  of  the 
Church  made  and  provided,  in  the  painful  duty  which  they  felt  them- 
selves called  upon  to  perform."  Bishop  Doane  had  for  himself  and  for 
all  time  made  "the  trial  of  a  Bishop  hard." 


ILLUSTRATIVE    NOTE. 


ACTION    OP    THE    HOUSE    OF    BISHOPS    IN    THE    CASE    OF    THE    BISHOP    OF 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

THE  committee'  appointed  upon  the  resignation  of  tlic  Rt.  Rev.  IL  U.  Onder- 
donk,  recommend  tlie  adoption  of  tlie  following  resolution  :  — 
"Whereas,  the  Right  Reverend  Henry  Ustick  Onderdonk,  U.I).,  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese  of  Pennsj-lv.ania,  has  made  known  in  writing  to  the  House  of  Bishops  his 
desire  to  resign  his  .jui'isdiction  of  the  said  diocese,  with  tho  reasons  moving  him 
thereto,  and  has  tendered  to  this  House  his  resignation  of  the  said  diocese ;  and 
whereas  the  House  of  Bishops,  having  made  investigation  of  the  said  reasons,  and 
of  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  the  case,  deem  it  expedient  to  accept  the  said 
resignation : 

"  Therefore,  Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Bishops  accept  the  i-esignation  of 
the  Episcopal  Jurisdiction  of  the   Diocese   of  Pennsylvania,  made   by  the  Right 

j^The  Life  of  Bishop  Hopkins,  p.  264. 

'ConsistinK  of  Bisliops  Chase  (President),  Brownell,  Meade,  Ives,  and  Hoptfios. 
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Ruverond  Henry  L'stick  OiulerilDnk,  D.l).,  and  liereby  declare,  tliat  from  and  after 
this  twenty-iirst  day  of  October,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eiglit  hun- 
dred and  forty-four,  he  is  uo  longer  Bishop  of  the  said  diocese. 

"  And  further.  Resolved,  That  tlie  foregoing  resolution  bo  duly  recorded  on  the 
Journal  of  this  I  louse ;  and  that  information  of  the  same  be  communicated  to  tlie 
House  of  t'lcrical  and  Lay  DeiJUties." 

The  documents  connected  with  the  case  of  the  Right  Reverend  Hemy  Ustick 
Onderdonk,  D.D.,  having  been  called  up,  the  following  preamble  and  resolution 
were  proposed,  considered  and  adopted :  — 

•'  Whereas,  this  House  h;is  heard  with  pain  and  son-ow  of  heart  the  communi- 
cation addressed  to  it  by  the  Right  Reverend  Henry  L'stick  Onderdonk,  D.U.,  in 
which  he  acknowledges  the  habitual  use  of  spirituous  liquor  ivs  a  remedy  for  dis- 
ea-so,  to  a  deOTee  which  has  been  the  occasion  of  unfavorable  imputations  upon  the 
Church,  and  Drought  upon  him  an  evil  report  among  men  : 

"  And  whereas,  this  House  ;xs  well  by  the  tenor  of  tlie  communications  of  the 
said  Right  Reverend  Henry  Ustick  (Onderdonk,  D.D.,  as  by  the  investigation  of  the 
facts  and  eircumslances  of  his  c:use,  which  have  now  been  made,  is  well  assured 
tliat  the  usefulness  of  the  said  Right  Reverend  Henry  Ustick  Onderdonk,  D.U.,  in 
the  office  and  work  of  the  ministry,  has  ceased,  and  that  the  reproach  and  injurv 
which  he  has  been  the  means  of  bringing  upon  the  Church  of  Christ  require  the 
admuiistration  of  discipline  in  the  premises : 

"  And  whereas,  the  said  Right  Reverend  Henry  Ustick  Onderdonk,  D.D.,  has 
requested  of  this  House  such  an  act  of  discipline  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  said 
House  is  ijrojjer, 

"Therefore,  Resolved,  That  the  Right  Reverend  Henry  Ustick  Onderdonk, 
D.D.,  having  made  to  this  House  a  written  acknowledgment  of  his  imworthiness, 
this  House  does  now  determine  that  he  bo  suspended  from  his  ofHce,  and  that  the 
Presiding  Bishop,  in  the  presence  of  tliis  House,  shall  pronounce  the  following 
Sentence,  viz. : 

' '  Sentence.  —  The  Right  Reverend  Henry  Ustick  Onderdonk,  Doctor  in  Divinity, 
having  acknowledged  himself  the  cause  of  reproach  and  injury  to  the  Chiu'ch,  and 
having  submitted  himself  to  the  judgment  of  the  House  of  liisho|)s,  in  General  Con- 
vention assembled;  the  said  House  does  hereby  adjudge  that  the  said  Henry  Ustick 
Onderdonk,  Doctor  in  Divinity,  be  suspended  from  all  public  exercise  of  the  offices 
and  functions  of  the  sacred  ministry,  and  in  particular  from  all  exercise  whatso- 
ever of  the  office  and  work  of  a  Bishop,  in  the  Church  of  God ;  and  does  accord- 
ingly so  suspend  the  said  Henry  Ustick  Onderdonk,  Doctor  in  Divinity,  and  de- 
clare him  suspended,  from  and  after  tliis  tweutj--first  day  of  October,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  Inmdred  and  forty-four,  from  all  public  exercise 
of  the  office  and  functions  of  the  sacred  ministry,  and  from  all  exercise  whatso- 
ever of  the  office  and  work  of  a  Bishop,  in  the  Church  of  God;  in  the  Name  of 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.     Amen." 

The  PresicUng  Bishop  then,  in  the  presence  of  the  Bishops,  pronounced  the 
above  sentence. 

On  motion  of  Bishop  De  Lancey,  seconded  by  Bishop  Whittiugham  :  — 

"  Resolved,  I'hat  the  documents  connected  with  the  ease  of  tlie  Risrht  Rever- 
end Heniy  Ustick  Onderdonk,  D.D.,  be  placed  on  file." 


I 


CHAFTEll    XVIII. 

DEFECTIONS  AND   ACCESSIONS:    LOSS  AND    GAIN. 

N  a  letter  written  at  Kome  on  the  22d  of  December,  1852,  the 
Bishop  of  North  Carolina  addressed  the  following  language  to 
his  diocese  :  — 


Dear  Ukktiiuen  :  —  Some  of  you,  at  least,  are  aware  that  for  years  doubts 
of  the  validity  of  my  office  as  Bishop  have  at  times  harassed  my  mind  and  greatly 
enfeebled  my  action.  At  other  times,  it  is  true,  circumstances  have  arisen  to  over- 
rule these  doubts,  and  to  bring  to  my  mind  temporary  relief.  But  it  has  been  only 
temporai'y  ;  lor,  in  spite  of  resolutions  to  abandon  the  reading  and  the  use  of  Catholic 
books ;  in  spite  of  earnest  prayers  and  entreaties  that  God  would  protect  my  mind 
against  the  distressing  influence  of  Catholic  truth ;  and  in  spite  of  public  and  pri- 
vate professions  and  declarations,  which  In  times  of  suspended  douljt  I  sincerely 
made  to  shield  myself  from  suspicion  and  win  back  the  confidence  of  my  diocese, 
which  had  been  wcU-nigh  lost,  • — in  spite  of  all  this,  and  of  many  other  considera- 
tions which  would  rise  up  before  me,  as  the  necessary  consequence  of  suffering 
my  mind  to  be  carried  forward  in  the  direction  in  which  my  doubts  pointed,  these 
doubts  would  again  return  with  increased  and  almost  overwhelming  rigor,  goading 
me  at  times  to  the  very  borders  of  derangement. 

Under  these  doubts  I  derived  temporary  relief  fi-om  duties  that  had  become 
so  disquieting  to  me  .  .  .  in  a  short  absence  abroad.  But  absence  has 
brought  no  relief  to  my  mind.  Indeed,  the  doubts  that  disturbed  it  have 
gi'own  into  clear  and  settled  convictions,  so  clear  and  settled  that,  without  a  viola- 
tion of  conscience  and  honor,  and  every  obligation  of  duty  to  God  and  his 
Church,  I  can  no  longer  remain  in  mj'  position. 

I  am  called  upon,  therefoi-e,  to  do  an  act  of  self-sacrifice,  in  view  of  which 
all  other  sacrificing  acts  of  my  life  are  less  than  nothing;  called  upon  to  sever  the 
ties  which  have  been  strengthened  by  long  years  of  love  and  forbearance,  which  have 
bound  my  heart  to  manj'  of  you,  as  was  David's  to  that  of  Jonathan,  and  make 
my  heart  bleed  as  my  hand  traces  the  sentence  which  separates  all  pastoral  relation 
between  us,  and  conveys  to  you  the  knowledge  that  1  hereby  resign  into  your  hanils 
mj'  office  as  Bishop  of  North  Carolina ;  and  further,  that  I  am  determined  to  make 

my  submission  to  the  Catholic  Chm'ch 

L.  SILLIMAN  IVPS. 

To  trace  the  history  of  the  defection  of  one  who  for  a  score  of 
years  had  been  at  the  head  of  an  important  diocese ;  who  was  allied 
by  marriage  to  the  great-hearted  Hobart ;  and  who,  at  the  time  of  his 
ai)o.stasy,  was  the  oldest  American  bishop  save  two,  is  a  necessary  part 
of  the  church  annals. 

Bishop  Ives  was  the  child  of  Presbyterian  parents,  and  entered 
Hamilton  College  with  a  view  of  preparation  for  the  Presbyterian 
ministry.  Leaving  college  at  the  close  of  his  junior  year,  he  soon 
distinguished  himself  as  a  promoter  of  "revival"  measures,  and  quite 
suddenly  became  a  convert  to  the  Church.  Ordered  deacon  by  Bishop 
Hol)art,  whose  daughter  he  married,  and  admitted  to  the  priesthood 
by  Bishop  White,  he  served  successively  in  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  was  Rector  of  St.  Luke's,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  Avheu,  on 
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the  dentil  of  Bishop  Ruveuscroft,  he  w;is  eleeted  to  the  episcopate  of 
North  Carolina.  In  his  parochial  work  he  was  distingiiished  for 
great  zeal  and  earnestness,  and  his  })reaching  was  productive  of 
marked  results. 

Consecrated  to  the  episcopate  in  Philadelphia,  September  22, 
1«;51.  by  Bishop  White,  assisted  by  the  Brothers  H.  U.  and  B.  T.  On- 
derdonk,  he  entered  at  once  upon  his  arduous  work.  For  sixteen  or 
seventeen  years  the  Bishoj)  of  North  Carolina  labored  assiduously  for 
the  upbuilding  and  extension  of  the  Church,  the  increase  of  a  native 
ministry,  and  the  promotion  of  a  sound  Christian  and  churchly  educa- 
tion. But  previous  to  the  session  of  the  Convention,  at  Salisliury,  in 
1849,  the  harmony  which  had  hitherto  prevailed  in  the  councils  of  the 
Chuirh  was  broken.  The  Conunittee  on  the  State  of  the  Church,  of 
which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mason,  the  senior  prcsl)yter  of  the  diocese,  was 
chairman,  reported  as  follows  :  — 

While  the  Committee  lind  such  cause  of  thankfulness  to  God  for  these  mani- 
festations of  the  Church's  incruasi',  they  deplore  the  existence  among  its  members 
of  great  agitation  and  alarm  arising  from  tlie  impression  tiiat  doctrines  have  been 
preached  not  in  accordance  wtli  the  I^iturgy  and  Articles  of  this  Church,  and  that 
ceremonies  and  practices  have  been  introduced  eitlier  unauthorized  by  the  customs 
of  this  Church,  or  in  plain  violation  of  its  rubrics.  .  .  .  Another  cause  of  alarm, 
as  the  committee  believe,  has  been  found  in  tlie  supposition  that  a  society  has 
existed  in  tliis  diocese  whose  character,  rules,  and  practices  are  at  variance  witli  the 
spirit,  if  not  witli  the  laws,  of  this  Cluuvli.  The  committee  have  assurances,  on 
which  the)'  entirel)-  rely,  that  no  sueli  society'  is  at  present  in  existence  in  this 
diocese. 

Immediately  following  the  reading  of  this  report  the  bishop 
ilelivered  a  "charge,"  in  which  he  pledged  himself  "that  no  efTort 
shall  be  wanting  on  his  part,  so  long  as  (iod  may  give  him  jurisdiction 
in  North  Carolina,  to  hinder  the  inculcation  of  any  doctrine,  or  the 
introduction  of  any  practice,  come  from  whatever  quarter  it  may,  not 
in  sti'ict  accordance  with  the  liturgy  of  our  Church,  as  illustrated  and 
defined  by  those  standards  of  interpretation  authorized  by  the  Church 
itself." 

The  "  charge  "  proceeded  : — 

In  respect  to  a  particular  question,  which  has  agitated  the  diocese  of  late,  the 
question  of  Auricular  Confession,  I  may  here  express  my  conviction  tliat  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  our  standard  of  Doctrine,  Discipline  and  Worship,  docs  not 
authorize  any  clergyman  of  the  Church  to  teach  or  enforce  such  confession  as 
necess.ary  to  salvation,  .and  that  the  only  confession  wliich  it  authorizes,  is  the 
voluntary  confession  of  the  penitent,  in  accordance  with  the  exhortation  in  the  office 
for  the  Holy  Communion. 

These  reassuring  utterances  were  received  by  the  Convention  with 
the  greatest  satisfaction.  Nothing  stronger  in  its  denial  of  Romeward 
tendencies  could  have  been  asked.  The  bishop's  language  covered 
the  whole  ground.  It  was  complete  and  unequivocal.  The  Conven- 
tion responded  by  a  series  of  resolutions  ein])hafiially  approving  the 
bishop's  charge,  and  ordered  its  immediate  imblicatiou  and  distrilnitiou 
throuuhout  the  diocese. 
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Immediately  on  the  rising  of  the  Convention  tlie  1)i.shop  proceeded 
to  Valle  Criicis,  the  scat  of  the  religious  house  which  had  been  occu- 
pied liy  the  society  to  which  reference  had  been  made  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  State  of  the  Church,  and  the  dissolution  of  which  they  had 
been  confidently  assured  had  already  taken  place.  From  this  spot 
the  bishop  dated  and  sent  forth  a  "Pastoral  Letter"  on  the  8th  of 
August,  184!i.  In  this  remarkable  document  the  bishoj)  apologizes 
for  the  "charge"  he  had  but  just  delivered,  and  avowed  his  sanction 

of  practices  and  his 
belief  in  doctrines 
directl_v  opposite  to 
his  voluntary  profes- 
sions at  kSalisl)ury. 
The  appearance  of 
such  a  pastoral  from 
a  bishop  of  the 
American  Church 
occasioned  the  most 
profound  surprise. 
The  Kev.  Dr.  i\Iason 
at  once  met  and  re- 
pelled the  bishop's 
assertion,  that  the 
distrust  and  alarm 
now  universal  were 
orhad been  the  w(nk 
of"a  few  alarmists." 
He  adduced  abun- 
dant jiroof  of  the 
Eoniish  tendency 
and  teachings  of  the 
"Manual  of  Devo- 
tions," used  at  Valle 
Crucis,  and  boldly 
repelled  tiie  charge, 
that  in  controvert- 
mg  these  jn'actices  and  professions  the  members  of  the  Convention 
or  himself  were  "resisting  the  authority  of  Christ  and  the  functions 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  or  violating  their  "solemn  vows  of  fidelity  and 
submission."  TIu^  doctrinal  unsoundness  of  the  bishojj's  views  on 
auricular  confession  and  absolution  was  at  once  demonstrated  by  the 
learned  Rev.  Samuel  Farmar  Jarvis,  in  his  "Voice  from  Connecticut." 
Other  and  able  pamphlets  appeared  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hawks  and  the 
Rev.  Messrs.  Hanson  and  Hobart.  Two  of  the  laity  of  the  Church 
entered  the  lists  with  coutriliutions  of  great  value. 

As  another  Convention  drew  near,  the  bishop  sought  to  regain 
the  confidence  of  his  clergy  by  consulting  with  them  in  convocation 
previous  to  the  opening  of  the  session.  At  their  request  for  a  full 
and  unequivocal  disclaimer  of  Romish  error  he  inserted  in  his  address 
the  followino'  words  :  — 
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"  I  nuitboi-  tcacli  nor  liold,  as  .-onu'  have  Uiuughl,  private  auricu- 
lar confession  ami  absolution  in  the  Honiish  sense.  .  .  I  teach  and 
hold  that  ourCluiroli  regards  it  needful  that  each  eonnnunicant  should 
so  search  and  examine  his  conseiencc  accordinj,'^  to  the  ride  of  God's 
commandments  as  to  bo  able  to  confess  all  heinous  oHimk-cs,  '  in 
will,  word  and  deed,'  to  Almighty  God  ;  and  that  if  ho  cannot  by  this 
moans  quiet  his  conscience  and  come  to  the  Holy  Communion  '  with 
a  full  trust  in  God's  mercy,'  he  siiall  open  his  ^rief  to  some  minister 
of  God's  word,  that  he  may  olitain  his  counsel  and  aid,  to  the  re- 
moving of  all  sciuplc  and  doubtfulness. 

"In  regard  to  Christ's  real  presence  in  the  Holy  Eucharist,  I 
neither  teach  nor  hold  it,  in  the  sense  of  ti-ansubslun/kttwn ;  neither 
do  I  teach  nor  hold,  as  I  do  not  understand,  how  Christ  is  there 
present,  —  further  than  that  He  is  not  there  in  a  material,  but 
spiritual  manner,  — '  I)ut  l)ecause  .s^^'r/^^o/ not  the  less  re«Z.'  .  .  I 
do  not  teach  or  hold  that  our  Church  allows  any  addresses  by  \vay  of 
prayer  or  invocation  to  the  blessed  Virgin,  or  to  any  saint  or  angel ; 
while  I  regard  the  Romisli  doctrine  of  invocation  to  saints,  implying 
meritorious  mediation  and  condemned  l)y  Article  XXXII.,  as  clearly 
dcrogatorj'  to  Christ  and  opposed  to  God's  word. 

''■  Finally,  I  do  not  teach  nor  hold  that  our  branch  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church  is  from  any  cause  either  in  heresy  or  schism,  or  that  she  is 
destitute  of  the  true  sacramental  system." 

The  Convention  was  not  satisfied,  and  a  committee  of  investigation 
was  appointed.  The  investigation,  however,  was  delayed  till  the 
General  Convention  of  1850  had  passed.  At  this  session  the  present- 
ment of  Bishop  Ives  was  seriously  contemplated ;  but  his  shatttsred 
constitution  and  his  evident  physical  and  mental  feebleness  served  to 
incline  men  to  i)ity,  while  his  readiness  to  repudiate  everything  like 
Romanism  could  not  foil  to  allay  apprehension. 

The  North  Carolina  Convention  of  18.51  met  at  Fayetteville. 
The  investigating  committee  presented  their  repoi-t  with  abundant 
evidence  in"  support  of  their  allegations  ;  whereupon  the  whole  mat- 
ter was  referred  to  a  committee  of  twelve,  before  whom  the  bishop 
volunteered  the  following  remarkal)le  statement :  — . 


"o 


The  bishop  said  to  the  committee  that  it  might  be  considered  humiliatmg  in 
him  to  offer  to  the  committee  the  statement  he  was  now  about  to  malie,  but  a  sense 
of  duty,  both  to  himself  and  to  the  Church,  compelled  him  to  do  so.  That  it  had  been 
at  one  time  ,"  very  favorite  idea  with  him  to  bring  about  a  union  of  the  Roman,  the 
Greek,  the  Anglican  and  the  American  Churches ;  and  that  in  his  zeal  for  Catholic 
union,  he  had  overlooked  the  difficulties  in  the  way,  which  he  was  now  satished 
were  insuperalile.  That  this  tendency  of  Iiis  mind  towards  a  union  of  tlie  Churches 
Iiad  been  gi-eatlv  increased,  and  his  ability  to  perceive  the  difflcullies  hail  been 
diminished" by  a"  hin-h  state  of  nen'ous  excitement,  arising  either  from  bodily 
disease  or  constitutional  infirmity.  That  in  the  pursuit  of  his  favonte  idea  he  had 
been  insensibly  led  into  the  adoption  of  opinions  on  matters  of  doctrine,  and  to  a 
public  teaching  of  them,  of  the  impropriety  of  which  he  was  now  fully  satislied. 
and  upon  a  review  of  these  opinions  wondei-s  that  he  should  ever  have  entei-tained 
them.  That  this  change  in  his  views  h.as  been  brought  about  in  part  by  a  return  to 
a  more  healthy  condition  of  mind  and  body,  but  mainly  from  liaving  perceived  the 
tendency  of  those  doctiines  to  the  Chureli  of  Rome,  as  sad  expcnence  h.os  shown 
in  the  case  of  Archdeacon  JIanning  .and  others.  That  among  the  effects  of  his 
desire  to  bring  about  this  union  of  the  Churches,  he  was  induced  to  tolerate  the 
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liomish  notion  of  the  Invocation  of  Saints,  as  expressed  in  liis  letter  to  the  Kev. 
O.  F.  McUac,  which  expressions  lie  now  retracts  and  would  denounce  as  strongly 
as  any  one.  That  on  the  subject  of  Auricular  Confession  and  Absolution,  whatever 
extra\a^:aiico3  of  opiiiinn  or  expression  he  may  have  hitherto  indulged,  he  now 
holds  tlilit  confession  lo  a  priest  is  not  necessary  to  salvation ;  and  that  he  does  not 
believe  in  judicial  absolution,  or  the  power  of  the  priest  to  forgive  sins.  Nor  docs 
he  hold  tiiat  the  absolution  recognized  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  is 
merely  dcchuatory,  but  tliat  the  priest  is  therein  an  instriunent  through  whom 
pardon  is  ti-ansniitted  to  the  penitent,  while  its  efficacy  does  not  in  auy  degi-ee 
depend  upon  the  volition  or  intention  of  the  priest.  That  absolution  is  not  essen- 
tially necessary  to  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  but  that  it  is  iuiiiortant  \vhen  practicable 
to  oljtain  public  absolution,  as  contained  in  the  ritual  of  our  Church,  which  is  tlic 
only  absolution  that  he  holds  proper,  except  in  those  eases  in  which  that  is  impracti- 
cable. That  he  had  at  one  time,  luider  the  intluences  before  mentioned,  entertained 
doubts  whether  our  branch  of  the  Church  was  not  in  a  state  of  schism.  That  he 
had  never  "•one  so  far  as  to  believe  tliat  it  was,  but  merely  entertained  doubts.  He 
was  now  satislicd  beyond  a  doubt  that  she  was  not  in  schism.  That  he  had  never 
held  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  in  the  Holy  Communion  as  synonymous  with 
transubsfcmtiation ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  had  always  abhorred  it.  He  admitted  that 
on  a  review  of  some  of  ids  writings  he  had  become  satisfied  that  he  had  exposed 
himself  to  misconstruction  by  the  use  of  the  term  Real  Presence,  which  was  in 
tlie  Romish  Church  synonymous  with  transubstantiation,  but  in  tlie  use  of  the  term 
Real  Presence  he  had  in  liis  mind  only  the  spiritual  presence  of  Christ.  That  the 
term  Spiritual  Presence  was  the  only  one  proper  to  be  used,  as  the  general  expres- 
sion Real  Presence  was,  in  the  present  state  of  the  Christian  world,  liable  to  be 
understood  as  asserting  Christ's  bodily  presence  in  the  Eucharist,  —  being  used  by 
the  Romish  Church  to  express  its  idea  of  ti'ansubstantiatiou.  And  that  the  spiritual 
presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist  is  all  that  our  Church  teaches,  and  would  recom- 
mend the  use  of  that  expression  instead  of  real  presence. 

"  The  above  is  correct.  L.  S.  IVES." 

With  regard  to  the  publication  of  the  tract  called  "  The  Voice  of  the  Anglican 
Chm-eh,"  the  Bishop  says  he  had  notliing  to  do  with  its  compilation,  but  learning, 
while  in  New  York,  that  such  a  compilation  had  been  made  by  two  clergymen  in 
v\  hom  he  had  entire  conlidence,  he  determined,  without  verifying  the  quotations,  to 
have  it  puldished  as  an  appendix  to  his  volume  of  Sermons.  But  that  when  he  had 
ascertained  its  ti-ue  character,  he  immediately  countermanded  its  publication,  and 
now  regi'ets  ever  having  anything  to  do  with  it. 

With  regard  to  the  order  of  the  Holy  Cross  the  Bishop  states  that  no  such 
order  is  now  in  existence,  nor  has  been  since  the  Salisbury  Convention.  That  from 
his  experience  of  the  I'csult,  upon  the  minds  of  the  young  men,  he  is  satisfied  that 
no  vows,  liesides  those  expressly  required  or  allowed  by  our  ritual,  ought  to  be 
taken  in  our  Church  ;  and  furthermore  that  any  vows  beyond  these  are  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  our  Church ;  and  a  temptation  and  snare  to  those  who  take  them. 
And  that  Valle  Crueis  is  now  only  a  IVlission  Station. 

The  committee  would  further  state  that  in  addition  to  Dr.  Page's  letter,  they 
have  before  them  statements  tending  to  show  that  the  Bishop  has  for  several  years 
past  been  in  a  state  of  great  mental  excitement,  which  has  impaired  his  memory  and 
rendered  quite  uncertain  the  determinations  of  his  judgment.  An  oral  statement 
quite  in  detail,  but  which  the  Committee  have  not  had  time  to  reduce  to  writing, 
was  also  made  by  Josiah  Collins,  Esq.,  to  show  that  the  Bishop's  mind  has  been  for 
several  years  past,  from  an  attack  of  fever,  singularly  aftected,  so  as  to  impair  his 
judgment  and  enfeeble  his  memory,  while  other  powers  of  his  mind  have  been 
rather  exalted,  —  a  state  of  mind  well  calculated  to  mislead  its  subject,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  expose  him  to  gross  misconception  on  the  part  of  others. 

Full  and  unequivocal  as  this  "statement"  was,  it  was  received 
with  incredulity  by  those  who  had  listened  to  recantations  and  retrac- 
tions from  the  same  source  too  often  to  be  easily  satisfied.  But  the 
more  charitalile  spirit  at  length  prevailed.  Eesolutions  expressive  of 
a  want  of  confidence  and  the  wish  of  the  diocese  for  the  resignation  of 
their  father  in   God  were  first  modified  and  then  withdrawn.     The 
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solemn  service  of  an  intervening  8un(la3-,andthe  deepeninu:  impression 
made  by  the  bishop's  recantation,  inspired  the  members  of  the  Conven- 
tion to  forget  the  past,  ami  in  a  spirit  of  charity  and  forbearance  to 
trust  the  bishop  once  more.  Invited  to  meet  with  the  Convention  and 
conduct  the  services  at  its  close,  the  bishop  made  a  l)riof  but  impres- 
sive address.  He  expressed  his  thankfulness  to  the  Convention  for 
checking  him  in  his  course,  and  expressed  his  conviction  "that  tiiose 
who  had  opposed  him,  were  honest,  sincere,  and  faithful  men,  true  to 
the  Church."  He  asked  that  he  in  turn  might  be  regarded  as  sincere 
in  what  he  had  done.  He  assured  his  hearers  that  "the  Church  might 
rely  upon  his  increased  devotion  to  her  service,"  and  claimed  that  he 
had  long  been  desirous  of  making  this  free  and  just  avowal. 

It  was  to  a  diocesan  Convention  that  the  bishop  addressed  these 
words.  At  the  opening  of  the  session  he  had  in  his  address  plainly 
avowed  his  "  conscientious  conviction  that  our  branch  of  the  Church, 
styled 'the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States,'  and 
stiinding  upon  the  same  firm  basis  with  the  mother-Church  of  England, 
belongs  to  that  portion  of  Christ's  body  which  is  the  most  scriptural, 
primitive,  and  truly  catholic  in  its  character ;  and  that  no  one  em- 
braced by  holy  baptism  within  its  pale  can  depart  from  it  without  the 
grievous  sin  of  doing  despite  to  the  Holy  Ghost." 

At  the  next  Convention,  in  May,  1852,  the  bishop  in  his  address 
urged  upon  the  clergy  and  lait}^  the  need  and  importance  of  "a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of,  and  simple  adherence  to,  the  leaclujKj  of  the  Booh 
of  Common  Prayer.  There  was  no  allusion  to  any  change  of  views 
Romeward ;  no  reference  to  an\'  inward  dissatisfaction  or  unrest. 
But  four  mouths  had  elapsed  when  he  announced  his  purpose  of  taking 
a  vacation  of  six  months,  in  view  of  the  state  of  health  of  Mrs.  Ives 
and  himself,  and,  having  drawn  his  salary  up  to  the  first  of  January  the 
following  year,  he  sailed  for  I\ome,  where,  on  the  22<\  of  December  he 
addressed  to  his  diocese  the  letter  of  resignation  of  the  episcopal  office 
and  abandonment  of  the  Church.  He  had  been  careful  "to  leave  in 
the  hands  of  Ai-chbishop  Hughes  his  abjuration  of  the  faith,  lest  the 
ocean  should  chance  to  bmy  the  story  of  his  shame." 

The  remainder  of  this  sad  story  of  apostasy  can  be  briefly 
told.  At  the  following  session  of  the  General  Convention  the 
abandonment  of  our  communion  on  the  part  of  the  Bishop  of  North 
Carolina  received  its  fitting  notice,  and,  under  a  special  canon,  the 
excision  of  this  unworthy  prelate  was  pronounced  with  due  formality 
by  the  presiding  bishop,  sitting  in  his  chair,  in  the  presence  of  both 
Houses,  after  prayers,  and  in  the  following  form  :  — 

Whereds.  Levi  Sillimau  Ives,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  the  Pi-otestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  United  States,  in  the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina,  in  a  communication  under 
his  proper  hand,  bearing  date,  "Rome,  December  twentv-second,  one  tliousand 
eight  himdred  and  fifty-two,"  avowed  his  purpose  to  resign  his  "  Office  as  IJishop 
of  North  Carolina,"  and  further  declared  that  he  was  "determined  to  make  his 
submission  to  the  Catholic  "  (meaning  the  Roman)  "  Church :  " 

And  whereas,  there  is  before  the  Bishops  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  United  States,  acting  under  the  provision  of  Canon  First  of  1853,  satisfactory 
evidence  that  the  said  Levi  Silliman  Ives,  D.D.,  has  publicly  renomiced  the  coni- 
mnnion  of  the  Church,  and  made  his  submission  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  as  Univer- 
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sal  Bishop  of  the  Church  of  God,  and  Vicar  of  Christ  upon  eai-th,  thus  acknowl- 
edging these  impious  pretensions  of  tliat  Bishop,  thereby  violating  the  vows 
solemnly  made  by  him,  the  said  Levi  Silliman  Ives,  D.D.,  at  his  consecration  as  a 
Bishop  of  the  Church  of  God,  abandoning  that  portion  of  tlie  flock  of  Christ  com- 
mitted to  his  oversight,  and  binding  liimself  under  anathema  to  the  antichristian 
doctrines  and  practices  imposed  by  the  Council  of  Trent  upon  all  the  Churches  of 
the  Roman  Obedience. 

Be  it  theretbre  known,  that  on  this  fourteenth  day  of  October,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  One  thousand  eiglit  hmidred  and  fifty-three,  1,  Thomas  Church  Brownell, 
D.D.,  LL.l).,  by  Divine  permission.  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Connecticut,  and 
Presitling  Bishoj)  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States,  with  the 
consent  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Bishops,  as  hereinafter 
enumerated,  to  wit:  —  William  Meade,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Virginia; 
John  Henry  Hopkins,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Vermont ;  Benjamin  Boswortli 
Smith,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Kentucky;  Charles  Pettit  M'llvaine,  D.D., 
D.C.L.,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Ohio;  George  Washington  Doane,  D.D.,  L.L.D., 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  New  Jersey ;  James  Hervey  Otey,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese  of  Tennessee ;  Jackson  Kemper,  D.D. ,  Missionaiy  Bishop  of  Wisconsin 
and  the  North-west;  Samuel  Allen  M'Coskry,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese 
of  Michigan;  William  Heathcote  De  Lanc-ey,  D.D.,  ].,.L.D.,  D.C.L.,  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese  of  Western  New  York ;  William  Rollinson  Whittingham,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese  of  Maryland;  Stephen  Elliott,  Jr.,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Georgia; 
Alfred  Lee,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Delaware;  John  Johns,  D.D.,  Assistant 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Virginia ;  Manton  Eastburn,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of 
Massachusetts;  Carlton  Chase,  D.D. ,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  New  Hampshire ; 
Nicholas  Hamner  Cobbs,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Alabama;  Cieei'o  Stephen 
Hawks,  D.D. ,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Missouri;  George  Washington  Freeman, 
D.D.,  Missionary  Bishop  of  the  South-west;  Alonzo  Potter,  D.D. ,  LL.D.,  Bishop 
of  the  Diocese  of  Pennsylvania;  George  Burgess,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of 
Maine;  George  Upfold,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Indiana;  William  Mercer 
(ireen,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Mississippi ;  Francis  Huger  Rutledge,  D.D., 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Florida;  John  Williams,  D.D.,  Assistant  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese  of  Connecticut ;  Henry  John  Whitehouse,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of 
Illinois;  and  Jonathan  Mayhew  Wainwright,  D.D. ,  D.C.L.,  Provisional  lUshop  of 
the  Diocese  of  New  York,  and  in  the  terms  of  the  Canon  in  such  case  made  and 
provided,  do  pronounce  the  said  Levi  Silliman  Ives,  D.D.,  ipso  facto  deposed  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  fi-om  the  Office  of  a  Bishop  in  the  Church  of  God,  and  from 
all  the  rights,  privileges,  powers,  and  dignities  thereunto  pertaining. 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  —  Amen  ! 

THOMAS  CHURCH  BROWNELL, 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Connecticut,  and  Presiding  Bishop. 

The  list  of  losses  by  apostasy  to  Home  from  the  clergy  roll  of  the 
American  Church  is  by  no  means  a  long  one.  Beginning  with  the 
names  of  the  two  Barbers,  Daniel  and  Virgil  Horace,  father  and  son, 
and  containing  names  such  as  those  of  John  .Murray  Forbes,  who  vnih 
other.s  returned  to  the  communion  they  had  left  for  a  time,  there  are 
perhaps  fifty  priests  and  deacons  who  have  sought  rest  and  peace  in 
submission  to  Rome.  But  few  of  these  were  born  in  the  Church,  and 
the  greater  number  had  entered  our  communion  in  adult  years.  In 
few  cases  have  they  can-led  with  them  any  following.  They  have 
gone  from  us,  for  they  were  not  of  us,  and  they  have  "gone  to  their  own 
place." 

Gains  have  more  than  made  up  such  losses.  To  reckon  up  the 
additions  to  our  ministry  "  from  without "'  would  be  to  crowd  oiu'  pages 
with  the  names  of  more  than  half  of  those  who  have  received  holy 
orders  at  our  bisiiops'  hands .  Men  of  learning  and  years ,  —  men  honored 
in  the  religious  bodies  where  they  have  been  nurtured  and  into  whose 
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luinistiy  they  had  been  received,  —  men  who  have  brought  with  them  a 
wide  following,  —  men  representing  almost  every  religious  I)olicf  iu 
Christendom,  have  come  to  us  as  the  Church  of  Christ,  beginning  afresh 
their  ministry  by  receiving  as  the  youngest  aspirant  for  orders  of  our 
own,  lirst.  the  diaconatc,  and  then  the  priesthood  of  the  Church  of 
God.  With  such  numbci-s  seeking  to  minister  at  our  altars,  is  it  a 
wonder  that  some  who  have  come  to  us  have  strayed?  May  we  not 
with  gi-atitude  to  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church  oflsct  our  losses  by 
our  greater  gains  ? 


CHAPTER    XIX. 


THE   "MEMORIAL 


DISCUSSION,    AND   ITS   PRACTICAL 
RESULTS. 


gams 
losses 
tious. 


TTIHE  Geueral  Couveiiticu  held  iu  the  city  of  New  York  in  185.'3 

I       was  noticeable  from  the  many  evidences  it  gave  of  an  awakened 

zeal,  and  a  desire  for  a  more  earnest  and  aggressive  movement 

"for   the  sake  of  His    Body    which  is   the    Church."      There    had 

been  growth  and 
in  spite  of 
and  defec- 
The  excision 
of  those  who  had 
proved  that  they 
were  "  not  of  us  "  in 
their  going  to  their 
"  own  place,"  had 
been  followed  by  a 
healthy  reaction  and 
tokens  of  revived 
life  and  vigor.  It 
was  with  no  fear  for 
the  future  ;  with  no 
suspicion  that  the 
Church  of  God  was 
in  danger,  that  there 
gathered  from  all 
quarters  of  the  land 
the  rc|jreseutatives 
of  thirty  dioceses. 
It  was  to  l)e  expected 
that  so  memorable 
an  event  as  the 
defection  of  the 
Bishop  of  North 
Carolina  would  be 
made  matter  for  synodical  action,  and  in  joint  session  of  the  two 
Houses  the  sentence  of  deposition  was  solenuily  pronounceil,  announc- 
ing the  ipao  facto  displacing  of  the  offender  "from  the  Office  of  a 
Bishop  in  the  Church  of  God,  and  from  all  the  rights,  privileges, 
powers  and  dignities  thereunto  pertaining."  Striking  and  impressive 
was  the  scene  when,  as  the  closing  words  of  this  sentence  upon 
him  \yho  alone  of  the  bishops  of  the  American  Church  has  made  his 
submission  to  the  Koman  obedience,  the   presiding  bishop  arose  at 
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the  invocation  of  the  Tri-une  God,  and  "  all  the  people  said  Amen  ! " 
Tliis  deed  ofsclf-vindication  done,  the  Chinrh  in  Convention  gave  herself 
to  the  consideration  of  plans  for  development  and  growth.  It  was  the 
lilting  time  for  the  inception  of  fresh  activities  and  the  display  of  renewed 
devotion  in  the  cause  of  Christ.  Among  these  signs  of  a  deeper 
interest  and  a  quickened  zeal  were  the  discussions  and  ultimate  action 
with  reference  <o  the  "Memorial"  presented  to  the  House  of  Bishops, 
and  bearing  at  its  close  the  name  of  him  whose  praise  is  in  all  the 
churches  as  the  first  and  foremost  of  the  priests  of  the  Church  whose 
sympathies  were  world-wide  in  their  reach  of  love,  and  whose  devo- 
tion to  the  bodies  as  well  as  souls  of  men  was  that  of  the  Master, 
Christ.  The  leader  in  the  van  of  churchly  education,  of  church 
hospitals  and  homes,  of  church  sisterhoods,  of  weekly  communions,  of 
daily  prayers,  and  of  liturgical  i-evision,  we  may  well  read  the  name 
of  William  Augustus  Muhlenberg  with  reverence  and  love.  Growing 
out  of  an  intense  longing  for  unity,  and  embodying  in  many  particulars 
the  sentiments  and  expressions  of  a  paper  published  nearly  a  score  of 
years  before,  entitled  "Hints  on  Christian  Union,"  Muhlenberg  and 
his  sympathizers,  men  representing  every  shade  of  opinion  and  school 
of  thought  existing  in  the  Church,  approached  the  bishops  with  the 
"Memorial."  We  give  it  in  full  as  one  of  the  most  important  of  our 
ecclesiastical  papers :  — 

To  the  Bishops  of  ihe  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  in  Council  assembled. 
Right  Reverend  Fathers  :  — 

The  undersigned,  presb3rters  of  the  Church  of  ^hich  you  have  the  oversight, 
venture  to  approach  your  venerable  body  with  an  expression  of  sentiment,  which 
their  estimate  of  your  oiBce  In  relation  to  the  times  does  not  permit  them  to  with- 
hold. In  so  doing,  they  have  confidence  in  your  readiness  to  appreciate  tlieir 
motives  and  their  aims.  The  actual  posture  of  our  Church  with  reference  to  the 
great  moral  and  social  necessities  of  the  day,  presents  to  the  minds  of  the  under- 
signed a  subject  of  grave  and  anxious  thought.  Did  tliey  suppose  that  this  was 
confined  to  themselves  they  would  not  feel  warranted  in  submitting  it  to  your 
attention ;  but  they  believe  it  to  be  participated  in  by  many  of  tlieir  brethren,  who 
may  not  have  seen  the  expediency  of  declaring  their  views,  or  at  least  a  mature 
season  for  such  a  course. 

The  divided  and  distracted  state  of  our  American  Protestant  Christianity;  the 
new  and  suljtle  forms  of  unbelief,  adapting  themselves  with  fatal  success  to  the 
spirit  of  the  age  ;  the  consolidated  forces  of  Romanism  bearing  with  renewed  sliill 
and  activity  against  the  Protestant  faith  ;  and,  as  more  or  less  the  consequence  of 
these,  the  utter  ignorane^e  of  the  Gospel  among  so  large  a  portion  of  the  lower 
classes  of  our  population,  making  a  heathen  world  in  our  midst,  are  among  the 
considerations  which  induce  your  memorialists  to  present  the  inquiry  whether  the 
period  has  not  arrived  for  the  adoption  of  measures  to  meet  these  exigencies  of  the 
times,  more  comprehensive  than  any  yet  provided  for  by  our  ])resent  ecclesiastical 
system;  in  other  words,  whether  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  with  only  her 
present  canonical  means  and  appliances,  her  fixed  and  invariable  modes  of  public 
worship,  and  her  traditional  customs  and  usages,  is  competent  to  the  work  of 
preaching  and  dispensing  the  Gospel  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  and  so 
adequate  to  do  the  work  of  the  Lord  in  this  land  and  in  this  age?  This  question, 
your  petitioners,  for  their  own  part,  and  in  consonance  wth  many  thoughtful  minds 
among  us,  believe  must  be  answered  in  the  negative.  Their  memorial  proceeds  on 
the  assumption  that  oiu-  Church,  confined  to  the  exercise  of  her  present  system,  is 
not  sufficient  to  tlie  great  purposes  above  mentioned, — that  a  wider  door  must  be 
opened  for  admission  to  the  Gospel  ministiy  than  that  through  wliich  her  candidates 
for  holy  orders  are  now  obliged  to  enter.  Besides  such  candidates  among  her  own 
members,  it  is  believed  that  men  can  be  found  among  the  other  botlies  of  Christians 
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around  us,  who  would  gladly  receive  ordination  at  your  h.-inds,  could  tliey  obtain 
it,  without  that  entire  suiTendi:r  which  would  now  be  required  of  tliem,  of  all  tlie 
libeity  in  public  worship  to  wliich  they  have  been  accustomed, — men,  who  could 
not  bring  themselves  to  conform  in  all  particulars  to  our  i)rescription3  and  cus- 
toms, but  yd  sound  in  the  faith,  and  who,  having  the  gifts  of  preachers  and 
pastors,  would  be  able  ministers  of  the  New  Testament.  \Vith  deference  it  is 
asked,  ought  such  an  accession  to  your  means  in  executing  your  high  commission, 
"  Go  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature,"  be  refused,  for 
the  sake  of  conformitj-  in  matters  recognized  m  the  preface  to  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  as  unessentials  ?  Dare  we  pray  tlie  Lord  of  the  harvest  to  send  forth 
laborers  into  the  harvest,  while  we  reject  all  laborers  but  those  of  one  peculiar 
tj-pc :'  The  extension  of  orders  to  the  class  of  men  contemplated  (with  whatever 
safeguards,  not  infringing  on  evangelical  freedom,  which  j-our  wisdom  might 
deem  expedient),  appears  to  your  petitioners  to  be  a  subject  supremely  worthy  of 
your  deliberations. 

In  addition  to  the  prospect  of  the  immediate  good  which  would  thus  be  opened, 
an  important  step  would  be  taken  towards  the  effecting  of  a  Cliurch  unity  in  the 
Protestant  Christendom  of  our  land.  To  become  a  central  bond  of  union  among 
Christians,  who,  though  differing  in  name,  j-et  hold  to  the  one  faith,  the  one  Lord, 
and  the  one  liaptism,  and  who  need  only  such  a  bond  to  be  drawn  together  in 
closer  and  more  primitive  fellowship,  is  here  believed  to  be  the  peculiar  province 
and  high  privilege  of  yom-  venerable  body  as  a  college  of  Catholic  and 
Apostolic  Bisuops  as  such. 

This  leads  yoiu-  petitioners  to  declare  the  ultimate  design  of  their  memorial ; 
which  is  to  submit  the  practicability,  under  your  auspices,  of  some  ecclesiastical 
system,  broader  and  more  comprehensive  than  that  which  you  now  administer, 
sun'ounding  and  including  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  as  it  now  is,  leaving 
that  Church  untouched,  identical  with  that  Church  iu  all  its  great  principles,  yet 
providing  for  as  much  freedom  in  opinion,  discipline  and  worship  as  is  compatible 
with  the^esseiitial  faith  and  order  of  the  Gospel.  To  define  and  act  upon  such  a 
system,  it  is  believed,  must  sooner  or  later  be  the  wovk  of  an  American  Catholic 
episcopate. 

In  justice  to  themselves  on  this  occasion,  your  memorialists  beg  leave  to 
remark  that,  although  aware  that  the  foregoing  views  are  not  confined  to  their 
own  small  number,  mey  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  other  jparties  contem- 
plate a  public  expression  of  them,  like  the  present.  Having  therefore  undertaken 
it,  they  trust  that  they  have  not  laid  themselves  open  to  the  c-harge  of  luiwan-anted 
intrusion.  They  find  their  wan-ant  in  the  prayer  now  olfered  up  by  all  our  con- 
gi-egations,  "  that  the  comfortable  Gospel  of  Christ  m'ay  be  truly  preached,  truly 
received,  and  truly  followed,  in  all  places  to  the  breaking  down  of  the  kingdom  of 
sin,  Satan,  and  death."  Convinced  that,  for  the  attainment  of  these  blessed  ends,  there 
must  be  some  greater  concert  of  action  among  Protestant  Christians  than  any  which 
yet  exists,  and  believing  that  with  you,  Rt.  Rev'd  Fathers,  it  rests  to  take  the  first 
measures  tending  thereto,  yom-  petitioners  could  not  do  less  than  humbly  submit 
their  memorial,  to  such  consideration  as  in  your  wisdom  you  may  see  fit  to  give  it 

praying  that  it  may  not  be  dismissed  without  reference  to  a  commission,  and 

assming  you.  Right  Reverend  Fathers,  of  our  dutiful  veneration  and  esteem. 

We  are,  most  respectfully,  your  brethren  and  servants  in  the  Gospel  of  Chi-ist, 

W.  A.  Muhlenberg,  C.  F.  Ckuse,  Philip  Bekuy,  Kdwin  IIakwoou,  G.  T. 
Bedell,  Henry  Gregory,  Alex.  H.  Vinton,  M.  A.  De  Wolfi:  Howe, 
S.  H.  TtTRNER,  S.  R.  Johnson,  C.  W.  Andrews,  F.  E.  Lawrence,  and 
others. 

New  York,  October  U,  1863. 

Concun-ing  in  the  main  pm-port  of  the  above  memorial,  and  belie\'ing  that 
the  necessities  of  the  times  call  for  some  special  efibrts  to  promote  unity  among 
Christians,  and  to  enlarge  for  that  and  other  great  ends  the  efficiency  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church,  but  not  being  able  to  adopt  cei-tiin  suggestions  of  this 
memorial,  the  undersigned  most  heai-tily  join  in  the  praj'er  that  the  subject  may  be 
refen-ed  to  a  commission  of  your  venei-able  body. 

John  Henry  Hobart,  A.  Cli;veland  Coxe,  Ed.  Y.  HiGiiEn,  Francis  Vin- 
ton, Isaac  G.  Hubbard,  and  others. 
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This  important  paper,  originating  with  the  catholic-minded 
Muhlenberg,  and  expressive  of  his  longing  for  unity  and  the  feeling 
of  those  who  were  associated  with  him  in  the  efl'ort  to  secure  for  the 
(."liurch  the  means  for  the  full  exercise  of  her  mission  to  mankind,  was 
no  crude  or  ill-digested  production.  It  raised  the  important  question 
whether  "the  posture  of  our  Church,  with  reference  to  the  great  moral 
and  social  necessities  of  the  day,"  was  all  that  could  be  wished  or  was 
to  be  expected.  Its  central  thought  was  the  prayer  of  our  Divine 
Lord  and  Master,  "  that  they  all  may  be  one,  as  Thou,  Father,  art  in 
me,  and  I  in  Thee,  that  they  may  be  one  in  us."  It  expressed  with 
great  beauty  and  fervor  of  language  the  desire  for  the  adoption  of  more 
comprehensive  measures  for  the  exigences  of  the  times  than  were 
recognized  imder  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  Church  then  existing.  It 
was  the  expression  of  the  conviction  that  in  the  Church  there  was  the 
germ  of  a  broad  and  catholic  system  suited  to  all  spiritual  needs  and 
inspiring  measures  and  ministries  of  love  and  universal  lu'otherhood. 
The  "  Memorial "  suggested  the  inquiry  whether  the  work  of  the 
Church  among  the  masses  might  not  be  made  more  successful  by  an 
allowance  of  rubrical  relaxation  and  by  a  less  stringent  policy  in  con- 
ferring holy  orders.  The  language  of  the  "Memorial"  was  that  of 
inquiry  and  suggestion,  rather  than  conviction  ;  l)ut  that  it  expressed 
a  widely  prevalent  feeling  in  the  Church  was  evident,  not  only  from 
the  names  and  standing  of  its  signers,  but  from  the  marked  respect 
with  which  it  was  received  by  the  "  College  of  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Bishops,"  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  The  vote  on  its  reference  to  a 
committee,  "to  take  into  consideration  the  subject  thereof,  receive  any 
further  communications  in  relation  to  the  same,  and  report  to  the  next 
(ieneral  Convention,"  was  twenty  to  four,  and  the  names  of  the  com- 
missioners indicate  the  imjTOrtance  accorded  to  the  subject-matter  thus 
referred.  The  apostolic  Bishop  of  Tennessee,  Dr.  James  Hervey 
Otey,  was  the  chairman  of  this  commission,  of  which  Bishops  Doane, 
of  New  Jersey  ;  Alonzo  Potter,  of  Pennsylvania  ;  Burgess,  of  Maine  ; 
and  Williams,  of  Connecticut,  were  members.  The  lamented  death 
of  the  Provisional  Bishop  of  New  York,  Dr.  Wainwright,  who  was 
also  a  member,  reduced  the  number  of  the  commission  to  five ;  and  its 
conclusions  were  reached,  and  its  report,  which  was  presented  to  the 
following  Convention,  was  adopted  with  absolute  unanimity. 

The  presentation  of  the  "jNIemorial,"  and  its  dignified  and  sympa- 
thetic reception  at  the  hands  of  the  bishops,  awakened  the  widest 
interest  and  evoked  a  general  discussion  throughout  the  Church.  The 
press  teemed  ^vith  articles  and  pamphlets,  advocating,  explaining,  or 
deprecating  the  principles  underlying  the  positions  assmned  by  the 
memorialists.  As  the  discussion  waxed  warmer  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
author.  Dr.  Muhlenberg,  became  deeper ;  and  no  more  earnest  or 
effective  defender  of  this  "grand  catholic  aspiration"  was  to  be  found. 
The  times  were  propitious  for  this  examination  of  foundation  principles, 
and  this  eflbi-t  to  comprehend  the  true  nature  and  character  of  the 
Church's  mission.  The  Oxford  movement,  with  all  its  agencies  for 
good,  had  proved  itself  not  unmixed  with  evil,  and  the  defection  of 
some  of  its  warmest  advocates  had  lessened  its  hold  upon  the  minds 
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and  jndirmcnt  of  tliosc  who  were  lo3'al  to  the  Churcli  of  their  baptism. 
The  ritualistic  development  was  as  j'ct  praetically  unknown,  and  the 
traditional  strife  between  the  two  schools  of  thought  in  the  Cliunh  was 
chieti}'  couccrncd  with  matters  of  minor  moment.  It  was  an  epoch  in 
tho  history  of  the  Church,  —  a  tide  in  that  Church's  progress  which  taken 
at  the  flow  might  have  rolled  on  towards  a  gi'eat  and  glorious  compre- 
hension of  men  of  various  minds  and  opposing  schools  of  thought  in 
loving  ministries  of  good  to  a  dyinij  world.  The  reconciliation  of  strife, 
the  removal  of  misconceptions  and  personal  antipathies  and  abuse,  the 
union  of  long-parted  men,  —  members  and  ministers  of  Christ's  own 
Church,  —  were  to  be  found  in  real  work  for  Christ,  in  united  and  aggres- 
sive effort  for  souls.  Accused  of  "radicalism,"  Muhlenberg  claimed 
that  it  was  the  radicalism  that  went  to  the  root  of  all  Jjarh'  bitterness 
and  strife,  and  laid  the  axe  to  this  root,  that  he  desired.  (It  was  with 
no  puqwse  of  loose  and  irresj)onsil)le  freedom,  no  relaxing  of  great 
principles,  or  disuse  of  the  liturgical  heritage  of  the  past,  that  this 
thorough  liturgiologist  and  conservative  churchman  presented  this 
scheme  of  unitv  on  the  liasis  of  love  and  labor  for  Christ.  No  chaniircs 
were  to  be  made  in  the  praj^er-book  ;  no  revision  was  dreamed  of  as 
possible ;  no  novel  theories  or  unwise  concessions  were  urged,  but 
simply  a  liberty  within  carefully  guarded  limits  in  the  use  of  the 
appointed  services  of  the  Church.  Ecgarding  the  worship  of  the 
Church  not  as  a  mechanism,  but  as  a  living  outgrowth,  the  memorialists 
claimed  that  the  organic  law  of  life  in  the  Church  was  at  once  conserv- 
ing and  3'et  changing,  transmitting  in  the  old-time  prayers  the  heritage 
of  the  Christian  ages,  and  yet  providing  for  the  altered  circumstances 
and  conditions  of  modern  life  and  modern  thought  in  fresh  adaptations 
to  confessed  and  pressing  spiritual  needs. 

Wise  and  comprehensive  as  was  this  scheme,  and  general  as  was  the 
interest  it  excited,  its  immediate  results  were  far  trom  being  com- 
mensurate with  the  hope  and  promise  of  its  birth.  The  action  of  the 
bishops  is  indicated  in  the  two  reports  we  subjoin  ;  the  first,  a  pre- 
liminary report  oflered  at  the  l)cginning  of  the  session  in  view  of  the 
urgent  expectancy  of  action  apparent  at  the  very  outset  of  the  discus- 
sion, and  the  other  the  detailed  treatment  by  the  bishops  of  the  whole 
subject-matter  of  the  "  Memorial"  which  we  append  to  this  chapter.  As 
was  to  1)0  expected,  the  report  was  the  production  of  the  whole  com- 
mission, but  appended  thereto  were  the  various  contributions  of  its 
individual  members  on  special  themes  assigned  them  by  the  chair- 
man. The  subject  of  Christian  Education  was  given  to  Bishop 
Doane  ;  Ordination  and  Comprehension,  to  Bishop  Alonzo  Potter ;  the 
Liturgical  Question,  to  Bishop  Burgess  ;  and  Ministerial  Efficiency  and 
Christian  Brotherhood,  to  Bishop  Williams.  The  commission,  as  a 
whole,  disclaimed  responsibility  for  their  several  treatises,  which,  in 
fact,  do  not  appear  in  the  Convention  journal,  and  are  only  found  in  a 
volume  of  "  Memorial  Papers,"  issued  under  the  editorship  of  Bishop 
Alonzo  Potter.  The  following  preliminary  report,  which  was  "  cor- 
dially" adopted,  is  of  great  importance,  as  indicating  the  tone  and 
temper  of  the  Church  at  this  epoch  in  her  history:  — 
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PRELIMINARY   REPORT   ON   THE   JIEMORIAL. 

Tlie  Commissioners  to  whom  was  referred  the  Jlemorial  of  Rev.  Dr.  Muhlen- 
berg and  olliers,  desirous  of  bringing  to  tlie  attention  of  the  House  of  Bishops,  at  tlie 
cai'iTest  moment,  some  of  the  most  important  results  of  their  labors,  have  instructed 
their  iliairman,  before  presenting  the  full  report  of  the  commission,  to  lay  before 
the  Ilduse  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions,  which  they  unanimously  recom- 
mend for  adoption,  viz. :  — 

Whereas,  the  order  of  worship,  as  prescribed  by  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
or  as  settled  by  usage,  has  been  li-amed  with  a  special  reference  to  established 
Parish  Churches,  and  to  a  population  already  incorporated  with  the  Church; 

And  AViiEHEAS  our  actual  work  is,  or  should  be,  among  many  not  yet  coimected 
with  our  Congi-egations,  or  where  there  are  no  established  Parishes,  or  where  said 
Parishes  are  yet  in  their  infancy ; 

And  wiiEKEAS  there  are  or  may  be  in  different  Dioceses  peculiar  emergencies 
arising  out  of  the  character  and  condition  of  certain  portions  of  the  population 
which  demand  some  special  services ; 

And  ■wiiEUEAS  it  is  desirable  that  the  use  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  as  the 
vehicle  of  the  Church's  devotions,  should  be  such  as  to  cultivate  an  enlightened 
love  for  the  Liturgy,  and  enable  the  Clergy  and  people  to  make  their  labors  for 
Christ  most  eti'ective :  therefore. 

Resolved,  as  the  sense  of  the  House  of  Bishops, 

1st.  That  ministers  may  at  their  discretion  use  separately  the  office  for  Morning 
Prayer;  and  that,  where  a  third  service  is  to  be  held,  the  Litany  or  the  Ante-Com- 
munion Office,  or  both,  may  be  used  in  the  afternoon,  the  order  for  Evening  Pra^'cr 
being  resen-ed  tor  said  third  sen'ico. 

2d.  That  the  order  for  the  Holy  Communion,  in  its  entireness,  may,  with  a 
sermon,  be  used  separately  :  provided,  nevertheless,  that  on  the  greater  Festivals,  it 
should  in  their  judgment  be  preceded  by  the  office  of  Jlorning  or  Evening  Prayer. 

3d.  That  on  occasions  or  semces  other  than  regular  fliorning  and  Evening 
Prayer  in  established  Congregations,  Ministers  may,  at  their  discretion,  use  such 
parts  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  such  Lessons,  as  shall  in  their  judgment 
tend  most  to  edification. 

4th.  That  the  Bishops  of  the  several  Dioceses  may  provide  such  special  services 
as  in  their  juilgment  shall  be  required  by  the  peculiar  spiritual  necessities  of  any 
class  or  [jortion  of  the  population  witliin  said  Dioceses. 

5th.  That  to  indicate  the  desire  of  this  Church  to  promote  imion  among 
Christians,  and  as  an  organ  of  communication  with  dillerent  Christian  bodies  or  in- 
dividuals, who  may  desire  information  or  conference  on  the  subject,  it  is  expedient 
that  live  Bishops  be  appointed  by  ballot  at  each  General  Convention,  as  commis- 
sioners for  the  foregoing  purpose,  to  be  entitled  the  Commission  on  Church  Unity. 

JAS.  II.  OTEY,  Chairman. 

Philadelphia,  October  2,  1856. 

Only  a  part  of  the  recommendations  urged  in  the  report  of  the 
commission  were  acted  upon.  Those  which  required  legislative 
action,  such,  for  example,  as  the  proposed  change  in  Canon  XLV.,  of 
1832,  and  the  proposed  additions  to  the  "Occasional  Prayers  and 
Thanksgivings,"  were  reached  at  too  late  a  staije  of  the  session  to  receive 
the  attention  they  demanded.  With  that  facility  for  the  postpone- 
ment of  action  upon  living  and  vital  issues  which  seems  inherent  to  a 
body  so  conservative  as  the  General  Convention  has  always  proved 
itself  to  be,  these  matters,  with  the  whole  subject  of  liturgical  revi- 
sion were  remanded  for  consideration  and  action  at  a  later  day.  The 
lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  found  the  Church  ready  for  much  of 
the  legislation  outlined  in  the  "  Memorial,"  and  to  another  generation, 
which  had  learned  by  varied  experience  to  exercise  the  calm  and 
enlightened  judgment  so  requisite  in  the  discussion  of  matters  of  such 
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moment  was  reserved  the  action  with  reference  to  liturgical  revision 
and  enrichment,  which  the  whole  Church  seems  ready  to  applaud  and 
except. 

In  the  discussions  {rrowing  out  of  the  "Memorial,"  and  in  the 
results  attained  in  the  House  of  Bishops,  the  wise  and  progressive 
views,  and  the  commanding  inllucncc,  of  the  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania, 
Dr.  Alonzo  Potter,  were  s[)ecially  useful,  in  the  advocacy  of  a  judi- 
cious liberty  in  matters  of  discipline  and  worship,  and  in  the  suggestion 
of  means  and  appliances  for  church  expansion.  This  able  and 
scholarly  prelate  took  a  leading  part  in  the  conduct  of  the  whole 
discussion,  from  its  inception  to  its  final  result.  lie  was  the  champion 
of  the  principles  underlying  the  whole  movement,  and  in  his  efforts  to 
make  the  liturgy  more  flexible,  so  that  our  heritage  of  prayer  might 
be  the  possession  of  all,  and  in  his  strife  to  remove  those  bars  and 
hindrances,  which  have  hedged  up  the  way  to  our  apostolic  ministry, 
as  well  as  in  his  long-continued  and  persistent  labor  to  bring  out  the 
undeveloped  powers  of  the  Church  and  to  utilize  all  instrumentalities 
for  good,  so  as  to  reach  the  masses,  and  guide  the  mind  and  move- 
ments of  the  people  in  the  direction  of  social,  intellectual,  and  spirit- 
ual betterment,  Alonzo  Potter  won  a  name  which  will  ever  be  had  in 
loving  remcmlirance.  As  a  philosopher,  a  philanthropist,  a  scholar, 
and  a  successful  and  devoted  bishop  of  souls,  he  was  a  true  leader 
of  the  Israel  of  God,  and  his  wisdom  was  nowhere  more  apparent 
or  useful  than  in  his  hearty  indorsement  and  support  of  the  prayer  of 
the  memorialists. 

Looking  at  the  "Memorial"  discussion  and  the  possil)ilities  then 
within  the  Church's  grasp,  we  may  wonder  and  regret  that,  to  quote 
the  wise  and  well-chosen  words  of  Edward  A.  ^A'ashburn,  "the  l)arty 
fears  on  either  hand,  the  jealousj'  of  the  e])iscopal  authority  by  the 
Lower  House,  and  the  great  power  of  inertia  in  the  bodj',  strangled 
a  plan  as  wise  as  it  was  generous."  We  may  not  overlook  the  further 
words  of  the  same  keen  and  well-qualified  observer  as  he  proceeds  : 
"  We  have  learned  the  worth  of  our  conservatism,  since  I  dare  hazard 
the  judgment  that  had  the  'INIemorial'  prevailed,  we  should  have  been 
spared  the  two  worst  misfortunes  since  l)efallen  us.  No  legislation 
can  rid  us  of  all  our  WTong-hcaded  partisans.  But  the  conscientious 
men  of  ritualistic  tyjie,  instead  of  defying  law  for  chasubles  and  can- 
dles, would  have  thrown  their  devotion  into  noble  work,  and  the  con- 
scientious men,  who  have  on!}'  added  another  'Iieformed  Episcopal' 
fragment  to  the  atoms  floating  in  Christian  space,  would  have 
remained  content  with  just  freedom.  A  generation  hence  will  wonder 
at  the  policy  called  principle  ;  nay,  at  this  ver}^  hour  a  large  part  of 
the  freedom  which  the  '  Memorial '  asked  is  virtually  gained."  ' 

'  Sermon  preached  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Muhlenberg. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE  NOTE. 

REPORT  OF  COMMISSION   ON   MEMORIAL  OF  REV.    DR.    MUHLENBERG    AND    OTHERS. 

THE  Commission  of  Bisliops  appointed  by  this  House  at  the  meeting  of  the  Gen- 
eral Convention  in  October,  lS5o,  to  take  into  consicleralion  the  memorial  of  the 
Rev.  Wm.  A.  jMulilenbcr";.  I).U.,  and  sundry  other  Presbyters,  a  copy  of  which  is 
hereunto  appended,  and  the  resolution  of  the  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania,  oflVred  in  the 
House  of  Bishops  on  the  0th  day  of  October,  1863,  and  referred  on  the  I'jth  of 
tlie  same  month,  a  copy  of  which  is  also  liereunto  appended  ;  having  carefully  con- 
sidered the  said  memorial  and  resolution,  beg  leave  to  submit  tlie  following  report: 

The  subjects  referred  to  the  Commission  present  matters  of  the  gravest  and  most 
interesting  character,  requiring  patient  examination  and  the  most  calm  and  dis- 
passionate deliberation.  So  fully  impressed  were  the  members  of  the  Commission 
with  the  importance  and  difficulty  of  the  duty  assigned  to  them,  that  on  first  as- 
sembling on  the  29th  day  of  June,  185-1,  in  St.  Peter's  Church,  New  York,  it  was 
unanimously  resolved  that  our  meetings  should  be  opened  with  prayer,  and  the 
Divine  wisdom  and  blessing  invoked  to  guide  us  in  our  work.  Every  member  was 
present  at  this  meeting,  and  we  trust  we  had  an  earnest  of  the  Divine  favor  in  the 
hearty  zeal  with  which  all  then  entered  ujion  the  labor  which  had  been  laid  upon  us. 
We  all  never  met  together  again.  It  pleased  Cod  in  liis  wise  and  inscrutable  provi- 
dence to  call  from  his  eartlily  labors  one  of  our  members,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  U'ain- 
wright,  not  very  long  after  the  ailjournment  of  our  first  meeting,  and  the  commis- 
sioners were  thus  deprived  of  his  very  valuable  cotmsel  and  zealous  aid  in  tlieii' 
subsequent  deliberations. 

The  Commission  ajjpointod  the  Rev.  Professor  Johnson  of  the  General  Theo- 
logical Seminary  their  Secretaiy.  Having  been  compelled  in  the  spring  of  1855  to 
resign,  he  was  replaced  by  Rev.  Daniel  Keudig,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Sensible  of  the  delicacy  of  theirwork,  as  well  as  of  the  intrinsic  difficulties  con- 
nected with  the  prosecution  of  it  to  any  successful  result,  the  commissioners 
determined  in  the  first  place  to  avail  themselves,  as  far  as  opportunity  permitted, 
of  the  counsel  and  advice  of  wise  and  good  men  in  our  own  anil  other  lands.  In- 
fomiation  and  suggestions  were  sought,  not  only  from  the  members  of  our  own 
communion,  but  likewise  from  those  of  reputation  for  piety  and  learning  among 
other  denominations  of  Christians. 

With  a  view  to  these  purposes  a  series  of  questions  was  prepared,  and,  through 
the  Bishops  of  our  Church  and  other  agencies,  these  questii  ns  together  with  printed 
copies  of  the  Memorial  were  widely  distributed  at  liome  and  abroad,  and  answers 
to  them  solicited.  In  this  way  it  was  believed  that  we  should  ascertain  the  views 
of  the  Church  at  large  upon  the  subjects  submitted  to  consideration,  gain  valuable 
suggestions  from  the  wise,  learned,  and  sober-minded  of  om'  own  and  other  house- 
ho^dsof  faith,  be  certified  as  to  the  real  animus  of  the  Church  in  reference  to  any 
proposed  alterations,  or  contemplated  modification,  in  our  order  of  worship  and  dis- 
cipline ;  and  thus  he  prepared  to  submit  to  the  General  Convention  such  intbrma- 
tion  as  would  enable  it  to  act  wisely  and  understandingly  upon  the  whole  subject. 
It  was  also  hoped  that  plans  might  be  suggested  that  would  tend  to  mollify  the 
asperities  of  religious  difl'ercnccs  and  heal  some  of  the  unhappy  divisions  which 
have  long  marred  the  fair  foi'm  of  Christianity  in  our  world. 

The  reasonable  expectations  of  the  Commission  in  reference  to  the  readiness 
of  our  brethren  to  meet  the  calls  made  upon  them,  have  not  been  disappointed. 
Upon  all  the  subjects  embraced  in  tlio  JMcmorial,  and  ]n-esented  in  a  more  definite 
and  dctail(!d  shape,  by  the  series  of  questions  addressed  to  Clergymen  and  I^aymen, 
w-e  have  been  favored  witli  numerous  learned  and  well-digested  commmiications, 
manifesting  a  profound  interest  in  the  work  committed  to  us.  At  the  same  time 
the  various  topics  which  h.ave  been  mentioned,  either  by  the  Memorialists  or  the 
Commission,  have  given  rise  to  animated  and  earnest  discussions  in  our  religious 
joiuMials,  or  have  been  made  to  assume  a  more  permanent  character  in  the  form  of 
pamphlets,  claiming  public  attention.  In  this  way,  and  by  these  means,  ample 
oi)portuinties  have  been  given  to  all  parties — those  who  favor  as  well  as  those 
who  oppose  the  movements  ofthe  Memorialists  —  to  make  themselves  heard,  and,  as 
far  as  sueli  instrumentalities  can  .avail,  to  guard  the  Church  against  hasty  or  inde- 
liberate legislation.  In  all  these  commuincations  it  is  gratifying  to  find  the  exin-es- 
sion  of  a  warm  attachment  to  our  order  of  worship. 
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Coniraunications  have  also  bee'i  received  by  membere  of  tlie  Commission  from 
disliii^iuislu'd  Divines  of  other  I'rotostant  bodies.  Tliese  have  been  marked  in 
some  instmees  by  eminent  ability,  and  in  all  ciu^es  by  a  generous  interest  in  tlio 
subjeet  under  eonsidiralion,  and  a  desire  to  .-^ee  the  I'rotestant  Kpiseopal  Church 
maile  under  (!od  an  instrument  of  wider  usefulness  in  cv.angoliziiig  the  negleeted 
population  of  our  own  eouutry,  and  iu  healing  the  strifes  and  divisions  that  allliet 
and  dishonor  Christendom. 

It  should  not  lie  passed  here  without  notiee  and  remark,  that  almost  simnl- 
tmeously  and  eertaiuly  without  any  previous  underst;mdingorconeert,  a  work  simi- 
lar to  that  eonimitted  to  us,  and  liaving  preciselj-  the  sanio  aims  ami  objeets  in  view, 
was  moved  in  our  niotliei-Cluireh  of  England.  Can  it  b('  presnni|)tuons  to  hope 
and  ti'ust  that  the  same  Lord,  who  is  over  all,  and  rieh  in  the  bestowal  of  Ins  gifts 
of  wisdom  anil  grace  on  all  who  call  upon  llini  faithfully,  had  put  it  into  the  hearts 
of  his  peojjle  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  at  the  same  time,  to  devise  and  attempt 
a  work  having  so  high  and  holy  purposes  in  view,  as  the  edilieation  and  union  of 
all  Christian  people,  the  enlargement  of  Ilis  Church,  and  the  more  rapid  spread 
of  His  gospel  over  all  the  woi-jd.  At  the  second  meeting  of  the  Commissioners,  in 
1854,  their  chairman  was  directed  to  open  a  correspondence  with  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Llandaif,  eliairnian  of  the  committee  appointed  to  take  charge  of  this  work,  col- 
lect information,  and  make  report  to  convocation.  This  was  aeccordingly  done, and 
a  fraternal  answer  returned  liy  his  Lordship,  giving ;vssuranee  of  the  lively  interest 
felt  on  the  subject  iu  England,  and  at  the  same  time  transmitting  to  us  valuable 
documents,  settuig  foith  in  detail  what  had  been  proposed  iu  committee,  and  the 
action  had  thereon  in  convocation. 

The  facts  Iniefly  adverted  to,  and  many  others  not  necessary  to  mention, 
have  deeply  impressed  the  Commission  with  a  sense  of  the  importance  attached  to 
the  work  which  they  have  in  charge.  The  spontaueousness  of  the  movement,  and 
the  miscellaneous  character  of  those  who  have  manifested  a  lively  concern  in  its 
progress,  cannot  be  easily  overlooked.  Jlen  as  widely  i  emote  from  each  otlier  in 
their  respective  spheres  of  labor  as  they  are  variant  iu  their  religious  iireferenees, 
have  alike  given  evidence  of  a  conviction  that  the  Clmrch  needed  an  enlargement 
of  her  means  of  usefulness.  Laymen  as  well  as  clergymen,  as  ditferent  in  their 
views  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  as  in  their  natural  temperaments,  have  eommunlcated 
their  opinions  and  given  expression  to  tlieir  hopes  and  fears  respecting  our  venera- 
ble forms  of  worship,  around  which  so  many  hallowed  and  endearing  associations 
cling.  Dioceses,  by  their  Conventions,  have"  taken  the  subject  proposed  for  our  con- 
sideration into  serious  deliberation,  and  have  deemed  an  exposition'of  iheir  views, 
with  which  they  have  in  several  instances  favored  us,  to  be  called  for  by  the 
gravity  of  the  interests  involved  in  the  issue.  Such  has  been  the  course  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio,  Rhode  Island,  Xew  Hampshire,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Florida, 
Tennessee,  Dlinois,  and  perhaps  others. 

These  things  at  least  attest  that  there  is  vitality  in  the  Church.  They  show- 
that  her  members  are  alive  to  tlie  importance  not  only  of  preserving  her  means  of 
usefulness,  but  if  possible  of  rendering  those  means  more  effective.  This  feeling 
originates  in  no  pressure  from  without  —  iu  no  demands  from  a  powerful  body  of 
nou-confomiists  —  in  no  mandates  from  an  imperious  Stale  authority,  but  simply  in 
the  awakened  zeal  of  our  own  people.  It  presents  the  spectacle  of  a  Church  pene- 
trated with  an  increasing  sense  of  its  responsibility  to  God  and  the  world.  And 
since  such  a  consciousness  of  Christian  obligation  springs  from  no  human  source, 
we  may  humbly  hope  that  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  puts  it  into  our  hearts  to  inquire 
earnestly,  "  Lord !  what  wilt  thou  "have  us  to  do  ?  "  may  guide  us  in  our  counsels, 
and  enable  us  to  matnre  measures  which  shall  not  be  without  good  fruit,  long  after 
those  who  have  devised  and  jjroposed  them  shall  be  numbered  with  the  dead. 

In  considering  the  means  and  measures  recess.-iry  for  giving  increased 
efficiency  to  the  Church  as  the  Divinely  appointed  instrument  for  reforming  and 
saving  ruankind,  we  must  never  forget,  that  no  organization  will  be  of  .avail  with- 
out an  animating,  internal  principle  imparting  health,  vigor  and  ai-tivity  to  the 
entire  system,  controlling  and  directing  all  its  movements;  while  on  the  other 
hand,  an  imperfect,  or  even  a  defective  organization  invigorated  by  an  active  spir- 
itual life,  will  exhibit  energies  and  .iceomplish  results  in  the  moral  transformation 
of  human  nature  as  marvellous  as  they  are  glorious.  Still,  as  life  is  effectual  to 
the  .accomplishment  of  useful  ends,  in  jiroportion  to  the  perfection  of  the  organs 
through  which  it  acts  —  as  structure  and  adaptation  are  conditions  of  the  greatest 
efficiency,  so  it  behoves  us  as  ';eo-worker3  with  God,"'  in  the  recovery  of  this 
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world  from  the  dominion  of  sin  and  Mie  devil,  not  only  to  use  the  appointed 
weapons  of  our  warfare,  but  to  use  them  in  the  way  best  adapted  to  ensure 
success.  (Jur  weapons  may  not  bo  carnal,  still  they  will  not  be  found  "  mighty 
to  the  pulling  d<j\vn  of  strongholds,"  unless  they  be  ailapted  to  the  objects  to 
be  cflectcd.  Wisilom  and  skill,  combined  with  use  ami  experience,  are  necessaiy 
to  the  successful  employment  of  the  most  perfect  instruments. 

Our  Liturgical  services,  be  it  remembered,  were  framed  with  a  speci.al  view 
to  the  wants  of  a  worshipping  people.  They  were  i)rovided  with  a  direct  relcrence 
to  organized  ijarish  churclies.  'I'hey  were  intendetl  to  furnish  two  or  more  daily 
senices  to  a  iiopulation  already  won  to  the  Church.  But  our  actual  mission  is  to 
many,  in  ti'ulli,  to  a  large  majoritj'  not  yet  conciliated  to  the  Church,  and  for  the 
most  part,  strangers  to  her  forms  of  worship.  We  have  to  seek  those  who  have  not 
been  gathered  into  organized  parishes  —  who  do  not  recognize  in  us  any  claim  to 
spiritual  oversight  over  them.  AVe  have  to  labor  in  places  where  verj'  much  of  our 
work  is  outside  of  that  contemplated  in  the  plans  of  our  offices,  and  in  the  preva- 
lent methods  of  our  preaching. 

The  Church  was  originally  composed  of  converts  gathered,  by  the  labors  of 
the  Apostles,  from  the  ranks  of  Judaism  and  I'aganism.  AVe  have  to  deal  with  men 
who  are  generally  not  ignorant  of  our  doctrine,  but  who  are  hardly  more  conver- 
sant with  tlie  system  of  worship  to  wliich  we  wish  to  conciliate  them,  than  were 
the  Jews  and  Gentiles,  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  with  the  religion  of  our 
Saviour. 

In  seeking  to  modify  or  adapt  our  foi'ms  of  worshiu  to  the  actual  wants  and 
condition  of  a  very  large  portion  of  our  jjoijulation,  we  do  but  act  upon  a  princijjle 
distinctly  recognized  in  our  own  and  our  mother-Church.  In  the  preface  to  the 
Book  of  Common  I'rayer  it  is  declared  "  that  in  every  church,  whatever  cannot  be 
clearly  determined  to  belong  to  doctrine  may  be  referred  to  disciiiline;  and  there- 
fore by  common  consent  and  authority  may  be  altered,  abridged,  enlarged, 
amended,  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  as  may  seem  most  convenient  for  the  cditica- 
tion  of  the  piiojile,  accoriUng  to  the  various  exigences  of  times  and  occasions." 
It  is  also  afiirmed  in  the  same  preface,  that  the  Church  of  England,  having  made 
various  I'cviews  and  changes,  —  her  aim  hath  been  "  to  do  that  which,  according  to 
her  best  understanding,  might  most  tend  to  the  presen'ation  of  peace  ami  unitj'  in 
the  Church;  the  procuring  of  reverence,  and  the  exciting  of  piety  ami  devotion  in 
the  worship  of  God ;  and  finally,  the  cutting  olT  occasion  from  them  that  seek 
occasion  of  cavil  or  quarrel  against  her  Liturg}-." 

In  no  countiy  in  the  world,  perhaps,  will  there  be  found  united  under  the 
same  form  of  government  so  great  a  variety  of  people  and  so  much  diversity  in 
intellectual,  moral,  social,  and  religious  character  as  in  this  land  ImmiCTation 
animal ly  brings  in  its  vast  contribution  to  the  elements  of  division  in  the  religious 
sentiment  and  practice  of  our  countrymen.  There  are  found  here  men  of  all 
grades  of  intellectual  development,  from  the  most  improved  condition  of  mind, 
enlarged  and  elevated  by  the  best  advantages  of  education,  to  the  grossest  and 
most  stupid  ignorance  growing  out  of  jjoverty  and  absolute  neglect.  There  are 
seen  all  complexions  of  social  character  diversitied  by  the  physical  and  moral  differ- 
ences which  exist  among  the  people  of  the  Old  World,  and  which  lix  a  lasting,  if 
not  an  indelible,  impression  upon  the  habits  of  human  thought  and  action.  In  the 
poijulation  of  the  same  State,  and  not  unfrequently  in  the  same  town,  vnll  be 
found  all  these  varieties  in  national  origin,  in  social,  intellectual  and  religious 
cliaracter,  at  which  we  have  barely  glanced,  and  which  jiresent  most  serious 
obstacles,  as  painful  experience  most  clearly  proves,  to  the  exercise  of  any 
wholesome  and  abiding  influence  on  the  part  of  the  (Jospel  Ministry.  Out  of  this 
anomalous  condition  of  things  arises  the  necessity  of  that  diversity  in  our  modes  of 
operation,  which  has  not  been  heretofore  sufficiently  appreciated,  and  the  need  of 
that  versatility  of  talents  in  the  ministiy,  which  in  our  case  is  more  or  less  indis- 
pensable, and  which  is  always  found  to  be  eminently  useful. 

It  is  not  the  ]>urpose  of  this  repoit  to  supi)ly  a  treatise  on  the  gifts  of  the 
ministry,  or  to  direct  specifically  how  they  may  be  most  usefully  employed.  This 
isnot  the  time,  nor  docs  it  fall  within  ourprovince,  to  enter  upon  such  a  discussion. 
AVe  can  do  no  more,  at  present,  than  indicate,  from  an  extended  field  of  obsei-va- 
tion,  and  from  the  earnest  representations  made  from  every  part  of  the  Church, 
what  seems  to  be  most  needed  in  order  to  the  more  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  great 
work,  with  which  we,  in  common  with  others,  feel  ourselves  charged.  That  work 
looks  almost  exclusively  to  the  inculcation  of  religious   truth  as  the  basis  of  a 
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healthy  moriil  sentiment  securing  national  and  individual  prosperity,  and  as  the 
foundation  of  that  faith  in  God  which  leads  to  holiness  of  life,  and  tlie  hope  of 
salvation. 

Tha  sentiment  of  the  Church  is  every  where  the  same  and  emphatic  in  its 
expression  as  to  the  necessity  of  more  force  and  directness  in  our  prcacliing,  and 
more  special  adaptation  to  the  varying  circumstances  of  the  congix'gations  which 
we  are  called  to  address.  The  habits  of  our  people,  moulded  in  a  considerable 
degree  by  tlie  nature  of  oiu-  civil  and  social  institutions,  and  the  constitution  of  the 
human  mind,  which  impels  us  in  most  cases  to  prefer  fervour  to  coldness,  and  that 
which  is  sinii)le  to  that  which  is  abstruse,  are  considerations  which  i)lainly  indicate 
that  our  methods  of  dealing  with  men  should  bo  more  direct  and  more  manifold. 
They  explain  the  reasons  for  that  partiality  with  which  cxtemi)ore  preaching  is 
regarded,  the  superior  influence  which  muiisters  accustomed  so  to  preuch  possess 
in  gathering  together  large  congregations,  and  they  account,  in  good  part  at  least, 
for  the  uumencal  superiority  of  most  denominations  of  Christians  over  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Chm'ch  in  almost  all  the  States,  towns,  and  cities  in  the 
Union. 

An  examination  into  the  relative  increase  of  the  various  bodies  of  Christians 
in  the  United  States  within  the  last  thirty  yeai-s  will  exhibit  some  startlin"^  facts, 
which  may  well  rouse  us  to  serious  consideration,  and  lead  us  to  ask  ourselves  the 
questions,  "  What  have  we  been  doing?  and  what  shall  we  do?  "  We  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  looking  merely  at  the  increase  of  our  nunisters  and  members  within 
given  periods,  as  the  proper  exponent  of  our  gi'owth,  without  considering  how  that 
mcrease  compares  with  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  population  at  large.  Making 
our  estimate  in  this  way,  aud  it  is  the  only  accurate  m(;thod  to  ascertain  the  ratio 
of  our  growth  or  increase  as  a  Church,  it  will  be  found  that  we  are  by  no  means 
keeping  pace  w  ith  the  population  of  the  country  in  the  provision  we  make  for 
their  religious  instruction  —  to  say  nothing  of  our  duty  to  heathen  and  foreign 
lands;  that  we  are  consequently  falling  ve:y  far  below  the  measure  of  our 
responsibility,  and  that  our  growth  in  the" last  lialf  century,  which  has  been  dwelt 
upon  with  complacency,  if  not  \\  ith  a  spirit  of  vainglory,  furnishes  matter  of  deep 
humiliation  and  shame,  rather  than  of  boasting. 

It  is  submitted  to  the  serious  and  candid  considei-ation  of  this  Ilouse,  whether 
with  all  the  lights  of  past  obsenation  and  exjjerience  before  ns.  it  be  not  wise  to 
recommend  to  our  ministers  as  an  important  means  of  enhancing  their  usefulness 
and  efficiency,  the  cultivation  of  a  habit  of  extemporaneous  address  and  of  exposi- 
tory preaching,  at  least  during  one  portion  of  the  Lord's  Day.  It  is  not  designed 
to  lavor  the  idea  of  cultivating  a  habit  of  declamation  or  fcrnd  exhorUition  at  the 
expense  of  pei-severing  and  severe  study.  It  is  humbly  conceived  that  ))revious 
and  earefid  preparation  is  entirely  consistent  with  the  practice  of  extempore  preach- 
ing, as  here  contemplated.  With  brief  notes  or  heads  of  discourse,  suggestive  of 
topics  and  the  preservation  of  a  lucid  arrangement,  the  fruits  of  much  laborious  re- 
search and  reflection  may  be  made  available  with  their  utmost  ellect.  We  see  no 
reason  why  a  minister  should  not  in  this  way  present  to  the  consideration  of  his 
congregation,  the  high  aud  concerning  truths  of  the  gospel  and  enforce  them  by 
its  awful  sanctions  as  effectively,  as  persuasively,  and  as  convincingly,  as  a  lawyer 
states  and  argues  his  case  from  liis  brief,  at  the"  bar.  The  plan  suggested  would 
have  this  further  advantage.  It  would  enable  the  preacher  to  avail  liimself  of  all 
suitable  opportimlties  for  proclaiming  "  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,"  which  the  di- 
versities of  time,  place  and  circumstance  might  present.  lie  need  not  always  wait 
till  a  congregation  can  be  gathered  in  some  fixed  place  of  worship  furnished  with 
the  conveniences  of  lectem  and  pulpit ;  but,  after  apostolic  example,  let  him  preach, 
if  it  be  expedient,  in  an  upper  chamber,  or  in  the  market  |>laco,  by  the  sea-shore, 
or  in  the  eom-ts  of  the  prison,  by  night  or  day,  in  storm  and  tempest,  or  in  the  sun- 
shine of  bright  and  cloudless  skies.  Everywhere,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  ho 
is  to  exercise  his  vocation,  as  need  may  rccjuire,  .and,  like  a  beacon  on  the  stormy 
ocean  of  life,  point  the  voyager  to  the  way  of  safety  and  the  haven  of  rest.  He 
need  not  be  bound  by  any  rules  or  restrictions  which  custom  may  have  established 
as  to  the  length  of  his  discourses.  This  should  vaiy  with  emergencies,  and  especially 
witli  the  state  of  those  who  hear.  Ills  quick  and  discerning  glance  will  easily  de- 
tect any  restlessness  or  listlessness  on  the  part  of  his  hearcis  and  furnl--h  liim  the 
best  chronometer  to  graduate  his  sei-mons.  Thus  too  he  will  be  enabled  to  suit  his 
subject  to  the  character  of  his  congi-egation ;  and  bringing  out  of  his  treasures  — 
the  accumulated  stores  of  reading  and  study  —  of  observation  and  reflection  —  things 
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both  new  and  okl ;  he  may  use  a  written  discourse  or  speali  from  notes ;  lie  may 
furnish  food  for  the  thou;rlitful  mind,  by  unfolding  some  great  doctrine  of  Cliris- 
tianity,  or  by  animating  exhortation  rouse  the  desponding  to  renewed  exertion  for  the 
prize  of  eternal  life ;  he  may  enforce  the  high  and  commanding  morality  of  the 
(iospel,  or  he  may  attract,  edify,  and  charm,  by  portraying  the  example  of  Christ, 
doing  good  to  the  souls  and  bodies  of  men,  and  may  exliort  them  to  its  imitation. 
In  a  word,  the  vast  range  of  the  Gospel  takes  in  all  the  interests  of  man  as  a  rational 
and  accountable  creature  ;  it  comprehends  all  his  relations  to  God  and  his  fellow- 
men  ;  it  embraces  all  his  hopes  for  time  antl  eternity ;  and  from  them  all  the  preacher 
may  choose  his  theme,  and  —  from  the  boundless  Held  of  nature,  in  the  rich  exuber- 
ance of  her  productions —  the  endless  variety  of  objects  which  garnish  the  heavens 
above,  or  beautify  the  earth  beneath,  or  replenish  the  waters  under  the  earth  —  he 
maj-  draw  from  them  all,  illustrations  to  enforce  aud  adorn  his  subject. 

These  remarks  point  to  the  expediency,  not  to  say  necessity,  of  a  correspond- 
ing variety,  to  some  extent,  in  our  Liturgical  services.  It  is  the  general  voice  of 
our  Communion,  that,  in  adjusting  the  length  of  our  public  sci-vices,  more  regard 
shoulil  be  had  to  the  jjhysical  ability  of  both  minister  and  people ;  and  this  is 
especially  important  in  those  parts  of  our  comitry  where  the  heats  of  summer  are 
long  continue, I  and  debilitating,  rendering  mental  exertion  burdensome,  and  even 
])erilous  to  health.  Jlore  attention  also  seems  to  bo  demanded  to  the  degree  of 
Liturgical  culture  among  the  people,  and  a  more  economical  use  of  our  Clerical 
force.  ISy  the  arrangements  which  the  Commission  would  recommend,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  in  most  of  our  established  congregations,  three  services  may  be  had  on 
Sunday,  and  several  during  the  week,  without  overburdening  the  strength  and 
ability  of  the  Minister. 

We  read  that,  iu  the  primitive  Church,  "  gifts  "  were  bestowed  by  our  blessed 
Lord  upon  his  members,  "  diflering  according  to  the  measure  of  grace  given  unto 
them."  These  gifts  were  intended  to  supply  everything  that  was  needful  for 
carrying  on  the  work  our  Lord  had  appointeil  to  his  Church.  However  they  mani- 
fested their  inliuenee  by  "  diversities  of  operations  and  differences  of  administra- 
tions "  in  the  work  of  Apostles,  or  Prophets,  or  Evangelists,  or  Pastors,  or  Teachers, 
thi^y  were  all  given  "  for  the  perfecting  of  the  Saints,  for  the  work  of  the  IMuiisti-y, 
for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ."  But  that  such  varieties  of  gifts  were 
bestowed  "  for  the  edilying  of  the  Church,"  seems  in  a  great  measure  to  be  over- 
looked or  forgotten.  It  would  apj)ear  that  all  ministers  are  now  expected  to  be 
priests,  whether  they  have  "  the  gilt  of  ministering"  or  not;  all  to  be  rectors  of 
parishes,  whether  they  have  the  gift  of  ruling  or  not ;  all  to  be  teachers,  whether 
they  show  aptitude  for  instraetion  or  not;  and  very  many  ("  who  name  the  name 
of  Christ ")  seem  to  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  such  gift  as  that 
mentioned  by  the  apostle  when  he  enjoins  it  as  a  dutj'  to  give  "  with  simplicity." 
The  consequences  of  this  ignorance  or  forgetfulness  have  been  exhibited  in  the 
history  of  the  Church,  even  within  the  memory  of  some  now  living,  with  startling 
effect  and  melancholy  f reqiiency.  IMinisters  are  found  who  yet  do  not  minister ; 
rectors  who  cannot  govern  ;  pastors  who  do  not  feed  the  flock;  teachers  send  forth 
theological  essays  for  the  instruction  of  the  Church,  who  might  iind  better  employ- 
ment iu  studying  the  Bible  and  Catechism ;  while  the  necessary  means  for  maintain- 
ing religious  services  too  often  have  to  be  ivi'ung  from  those  who  appear  reluctant  to 
recognize  it  as  a  Christian  obligation  to  give  of  their  ability,  as  God  has  prospered 
them,  with  liberality,  with  cheerfulness,  and  with  simplicity.  On  every  side  the 
comi)lamt  is  heard  that  the  work  of  the  Church  languishes  or  is  not  done.  That 
we  have  refused  or  neglected  to  use  many  gifts  which  Christ  has  bestowed  on  his 
Church  is  apparent  from  our  not  providing  employment  for  those  members  of  the 
body  which  are  fitted  for  special  duties.  VVe  see,  for  example,  persons  who  have  a 
fondness  or  j)cculiar  aptitude  for  searching  out  the  ]ioor  and  helpless.  No  cellars 
are  too  low  and  dark,  no  garrets  too  high  and  comfortless,  to  deter  them  in  their 
efforts  to  find  and  relieve  the  hnnger-bilten  children  of  poverty.  Vice  and  fdth  do 
not  offend  them,  but  excite  their  compassion  and  their  tears.  Degradation  and 
infani)'  do  not  repel  them,  but  inspire  their  charity,  and  give  fervency  to  their 
praycr.s. 

There  are  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  have  no  inclination  to  engage  in  this 
humble  and  merciful  work,  or  whose  qualities  of  mind  and  body  unfit  thenifor  such 
employments.  They  may  not  have  the  tact,  wisdom,  or  resources  necessary  to 
guide  them  in  the  selection  of  means  adequate  to  ensure  success  to  such  schemes 
of  benevolence.     Still,  they  wish  to  do  good,  and  the  Minister  of  a  Parish,  if  he  be 
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prudent  and  judicious,  will  find  tliera  employment.  Some  of  them  m;»j- bo  used 
in  reading  Prayers  and  tlie  Holy  Seripturcs  to  the  people  whose  situation  or  oppor- 
tunities do  not  allow  thorn  to  atli-nd  the  rc;^ular  and  stated  .servieos  oltlie  .sanctuary. 
In  the  almost  inlinito  variety  of  conditions  iu  which  our  population  is  now  lounil 
there  can  be  no  lack  of  opportunity  lor  the  employment  of  every  talent  which  the 
Church  can  command. 

Atjain,  there  arc  men  whose  temperaments  incline  thcrato  be  constantly  moving 
fi-om  i)lace  to  place.  Connected  with  (his  constitutional  peculiarity  there  is 
generally  a  frankness  and  cordiality  of  manner  which  render  such  persons  favorites 
wherever  Ihey  go.  They  may  not  possess  any  great  breadth  or  variety  of  learning : 
nor  any  groat  powers  of  thought ;  but  tliey  have  a  faculty  of  correct  and  close  ob- 
seiTatioii,  a  knowledge  of  men  as  individuals  and  in  masses,  and  perhaps  extraor- 
dinary skill  and  tact  in  controlling  them. 

Again,  we  se;i  men  who  havi;  that  peculiar  power  or  gift  which  is  necessary  for 
organizing  and  ruling  bodies  of  men  ;  who  seem  by  intuition  to  know  just  when 
this  'piality  is  to  be  stimulated  and  when  to  be  laid  under  restraint  —  when  this 
particular  trait  can  be  neulralizcJ  by  the  development  of  another;  when  it  is 
proper  to  rebuke  one,  and  when  to  encourage  another.  They  have  a  ready  i)erecp- 
tionofthe  thought  that  will  touch  the  common  sense  of  mankind  and  harmonize 
the  mass.  It  is  imi^ossible  to  describe  all  the  qualities  which  go  to  make  up  the 
character  of  such  men :  we  perceive  them  when  we  say  that  such  men  were  born 
to  be  rulers. 

In  this  class  will  be  found  those  best  calculated  of  all,  perhaps,  in  the  Church  to 
fill  the  office  of  Evangelists.  Men  whose  chief,  if  not  their  solo  employment,  it 
shall  be  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  remote  and  morally  destitute  parts  of  the  country, 
or  in  the  neglected  districts  of  our  large  cities,  where  the  Pastors  of  established 
(Congregations  never  come,  and  the  Preachers  at  ilissionary  Stations  but  rarely. 
Men  who  shall  be  under  the  special  direction  of  the  Bishop  ofthc  Diocese,  laboring 
whore  ho  shall  appoint,  distributing  books  and  tracts  where  oiiportunity  shall  serve, 
and  reporting  to  the  Bishop  as  often  as  he  shall  require. 

Such  a  corps  of  active  laborers  seems  almost  indispensable  to  the  complete 
org.anization  of  the  Church  according  to  the  primitive  model  and  unquestionably 
necessary  to  its  extension  in  our  land.  It  may  be  sujiposcd,  and  the  idea  has  been 
sometimes  advanced,  that  the  Bishops  can  and  ought  to  do  all  the  work  contem- 
plated by  the  creation  of  this  class  of  preachers.  With  Dioceses  of  the  present 
extent  it  is,  in  most  cases,  simply,  impossible.  Many  of  our  Bishops  spend  much 
the  greater  portion  of  their  time  in  travelling  and  preaching.  Almost  the  only 
increase  made  to  the  Church  in  many  parts  of  the  country  is  attributable  to  the 
labors  of  the  Episcopate.  But  observation  and  experience  have  demonstrated  that 
the  utmost  exertions  of  the  Bishops  cannot  meet  the  growing  demands  of  our  popu- 
lation. 

And  here  we  are  consti-ained  to  call  attention  to  the  wasted  energy  and  unem- 
ployed power  of  the  women  of  the  Church.  The  Sisters  of  Charity  in  the  Uomish 
commimion  are  worth,  perhaps,  more  to  their  cause  than  the  combined  wealth  of 
their  Hierarchy  —  the  learning  of  their  priesthood  —  and  the  self-sacrificing  zeal  of 
their  Missionaries.  The  providential  government  of  the  world  leaves  evoiywhere 
a  largo  number  of  unmarried  and  unemployed  Ibmales,  and  thus  appears  to  point 
the  C^hurch  to  a  wise  appropriation  of  their  peculiar  talents  or  gifts  in  the  c.iu.so  of 
Christ  and  of  humanity.  The  associated  charity  and  benevolence  of  Christian 
Sisterhoods  which  we  have  in  mind  is  the  very  opposite  of  the  hei'mitage  and  the 
nunner}-.  Instead  of  a  criminal  and  cowardlj-  withdrawal  from  the  world  and  the 
duties  which  the  wants  and  distresses  of  humanity  may  claim,  it  is  the  voluntary 
consecration  to  Christ  of  all  the  powers  of  body  and  soul  in  the  active  performance 
of  the  most  tender,  the  most  endearing,  and  yet  the  most  neglected  oflices  of 
charity.  Many  have  seen  and  many  lament  our  loss  in  this  respect ;  but  individual 
zeal  and  eUbrt  can  eft'ect  but  little  in  the  way  of  providing  a  remedy.  The  con- 
stituted authorities  of  the  Church  must  take  hold  of  the  subject  — deal  with  it  with- 
out reserve  —  combine  cflbrt  in  the  cause,  and  give  direction  to  it  without  the  fear 
of  man. 

With  such  instrumentalities  as  are  now  in  use  the  Commission  is  constrained  to 
report,  further,  that  in  their  judgment  tiie  debt  of  the  ^linistry  and  members  of  the 
Church  to  the  young  is  not  sufficiently  felt  and  adequately  discharged.  In  families 
acknowledging  the  obligations  of  a  Christian  ])rofession  there  is  too  little  positive 
and  regular  religious  instruction,  and  too  little  of  pious,  paternal  training  or  dis- 
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cipline.  By  Pastors  there  is  wantof  attention  to  catechising  —  to  the  SundaySchool 
—  and  to  sucli  preacliing  and  services  as  are  best  calculated  to  reach,  impress,  and 
influence  those  who  liavo  an-ivcd  at  the  period  of  juvenescence. 

It  is  also  very  certain  that  the  full  effect  of  our  ministrations  cannot  be  ob- 
taincil,  and  the  reasonable  oxi)octations  of  the  Church  at  large  bo  met  andfuUillcd 
in  tins  belialf,  until  tnv  Canditlates  for  Orders  and  our  Ministers  be  trained  to  more 
riibust  int(!lloctual  habits  by  a  more  thorough  and  severe  mental  discipline  ;  and  to 
this  very  necessary  preparation  must  bo  added  a  clear  apprehension  of  the  moral 
wants  of  the  times,  and  the  precise  intellectual  wants  of  the  people.  Next  to  this, 
and  liardly  of  less  importance,  there  is  need  of  more  practical  common  sense,  in 
dealing  with  men  upon  the  subject  of  religion,  and  recommending  it  to  their  atten- 
tion. In  this  country  .almost  eveiy  man  and  woman  feels  competent  to  discuss 
questions  of  theology  and  give  instruction  on  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  These 
pretensions  have  to  be  met  by  the  ]Ministry,  and  to  be  met  in  a  spirit  of  meekness 
and  of  deep  compassion  for  the  erring  and  deceived.  Hence  we  have  found,  in 
very  many  of  tlie  communications  made  to  us  by  Clergymen  and  Laymen,  the 
opinion  or  rather  tlic  conviction  very  earnestly  exjjressed,  that  in  preparing  candi- 
dates for  the  work  of  the  ilinistry,  more  attention  should  be  paid  to  practical 
training  for  its  duties  —  that  tliere  should  be  also  more  cultivation  of  the  powers  of 
thought,  and  taste  for  investigation — more  rhetorical  culture  —  more  rigid  and 
searcliing  examinations  and  better  established  habits  of  systematic  study  after 
ordination. 

But  among  the  many  wants  of  the  Clmrch  in  order  to  her  energetic  and  effec- 
tive influence  —  that  fulness  and  completeness  which  we  desire  for  her  —  few 
perhaps  are  more  obvious,  and  none  more  generally  deplored,  than  the  want  of  an 
impressive  and  devotional  manner  of  reading  the  Liturgy.  This  is  a  gi'cat  and 
crying  evil,  and  to  its  existence  is  to  be  attributed,  no  doubt,  much  of  the  comjjlaint 
which  is  urged  ag.ainst  the  length  :md  formality  of  our  services.  The  evil  is  tlie 
more  inexcusable  and  intolerable,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  might  be  i-emedied, 
in  a  vast  majority  of  cases,  by  duo  care  and  jiersevering  efforts  on  the  part  of  those 
wliosc  bounden  duty  it  is,  and  iileasure  it  ought  to  be,  to  qualify  themselves  for  the 
becoming  and  decent  ]ierfomiance  of  this,  tlie  most  sacred  jjart  of  their  holy  func- 
tions, lie  who  leads  the  devotions  of  .a  congregation,  in  their  approaches  to  the 
mercy-seat,  with  the  offerings  of  ])raiseand  prayer  to  the  Divine  Majesty,  can  make 
no  acceptable  apology  to  his  peojile,  and  no  excuse  to  his  own  conscience,  for  care- 
lessness and  irreverence.  An  experienced  Clergyman,  in  a  communication  to  the 
Commission,  complains  of  this  evil  as  very  prevalent,  and  proposes  the  following 
remedy :  — 

"  Let  all  candidates  be  taught  to  read  English.  The  only  certain  method  of 
correcting  vicious  modes  of  reading  is,  to  employ  the  services  of  some  one  who  can 
give  to  the  student  an  accurate  rehearsal  of  his  own  performances.  After  many 
repetitions  of  this  disciiiline  the  young  man  will  begin  to  detect  the  similar  vice  in 
his  own  tones,  and  then  only  will  it  be  possible  for  liim  to  correct  it." 

In  this  connection  wo  cannot  but  .allude  to  the  important  duty,  devolving  on  the 
members  of  our  congregations,  to  take  their  part  earnestly  and  eflcctively  in  our 
public  services.  Were  this  done  in  the  responses,  in  the  chants,  in  the  metrical 
Psalmody  —  done  in  the  way  in  which  tlie  Church,  in  her  wisdom,  has  iirescribod, 
and  with  a  hearty  observance  of  her  decent  rules  and  usages — much  of  the  com- 
plaint now  made,  of  the  wearisome  length  of  the  sei-viees,  would  be  hushed.  What 
is  not  done  as  it  should  be  is  usually  wearisome.  It  is  a  duty  imperative  on  the 
clergy  to  see  to  it  that  any  failure  in  this  important  matter  shall  not  be  justly 
chargeable  to  the  want  of  proper  instruction  and  urgency  on  their  part. 

The  Commission  is  of  opinion  that  everj'  ]\Iinister  having  I'arochial  charge, 
should  be  diligent  in  the  use  of  means  for  interesting  and  retaining  rmder  wholesome 
religious  influences  boys  and  young  men. 

1st.  By  giving  them  employment  in  the  Church  and  the  Sunday  School. 

2d.  By  h-equently  meeting  vdth.  them  and  manifesting  interest  in  their  wel- 
fare. 

3d.  By  directing  their  choice  in  reading — recommending  proper  books,  &c. 

4th.  By  cultivating  among  them  a  love  for  Sacred  music. 

It  is  deemed  of  vital  importance  that  the  Ministry  should  with  cveiy  class, 
but  particularly  with  the  young,  insist  earnestly  upon  their  responsibility  .as 
stewards  of  the  grace  of  the  Gospel  —  employing  them  as  helpers  to  the  IMinistiy, 
not  (jnly  in  the  Sunday  School  and  Bible  Classes,  but  when  found  apt  and  pradent, 
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in  district  visiting  —  in  Lay-rending  and  Catechising  in  destitute  places,  on  tiio 
principle  that  they  are  bound  to  labor,  as  well  as  to  give  of  their  substance  for  the 
promotion  and  increase  of  tnie  religion  —  that  they  cannot  be  faithful  to  God,  un- 
less they  improve  the  talents  committed  to  them,  and  that  they  must  begin  this 
work  when  young,  if  they  would  be  ellicicnt  in  manhood,  and  happy  when  old. 

And  here  we  are  reminded  of  one  of  the  most  mournful  of  our  deficiencies, 
and  which  ought  to  move  us  all  to  deep  humiliation  and  earnest  iirayer.  \\'e  refer 
to  the  small  number  of  our  Clergy  compared  with  our  existing  wants,  and  the  in- 
adequate i)rovision  made  for  their  support.  Few  arc  found  i)ressing  towards  that 
which  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  happiest,  the  most  useful,  and  the  most  honor- 
able of  human  pursuits ;  and,  of  those  who  engage  in  it,  few  receive  more  than  a 
meagre  recompense  for  their  services.  Does  not  this  indicate  on  the  part  of  young 
men  a  sad  want  of  zeal  and  devotion  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  on  their  j)art  also, 
who  as  parent,*.  Pastors  and  friends  ought  to  move  the  joung  to  aspire  to  this  holy 
ofticc  ?  And  docs  it  not  show  on  the  part  of  Christians,  whom  IhkI  has  made  the 
stewards  of  his  bonntj-,  a  deplorable  insensibility  to  their  duty  and  their  privilege, 
when  they  suUer  Jlinisters  and  Missionaries  to  languish  in  want,  while  they  pay 
without  stint  for  the  services  of  men  of  all  other  professions  and  occupations  in  life? 
For  this  sore  evil  it  becomes  us  to  seek  eai'nestly  a  proper  remedy.  A  more 
abundant  measure  of  God's  grace  is  doubtless  tlie  first  and  most  important  requisite, 
and  for  this  the  Church  should  call  upon  her  cliililren  to  ])ray  importunately  and 
continually.  lUit  it  cannot  be  denied  that  were  more  careful  and  general  considera- 
tion given  to  the  subject,  means  would  be  devised  to  elicit  much  more  ample  gifts 
from  the  Laity,  anil  to  draw  to  the  ranks  of  the  Clergj'  many  an  earnest  spirit  now 
destined  to  other  callings.  Alms-giving  and  other  acts  of  Christian  beneficence  re- 
quire to  be  cultivated  as  habits;  and  no  Pa.stor  should  be  satisfied  unless  his 
methods  of  proceeding  are  suflicicntly  varied  and  steady  to  enlist  the  interest  and 
engage  the  active  and  continued  co-operation  of  all  his  peo|)lo.  Most  congregations 
need  on  this  subject,  it  is  feared,  more  instruction  than  they  receive,  and  this  in- 
struition  needs  to  be  followed  by  more  activcsuperintendenee  from  the  Clergymen, 
and  more  extended  sympathy  anil  aid  from  individuals  of  the  congregation. 

The  Commission  have  also  taken  counsel  with  each  other,  and  earnestly 
sought  to  devise  some  plan  which  might  contribute  to  heal  the  divisions  which  so 
unhappily  distract  the  Christian  world.  We  cannot  but  rejoice  in  the  interest 
which  the  members  of  our  own  household  of  faith  have  manifested  in  common  with 
all  good  men  of  other  denominations  of  Christians  upon  tliis  subject ;  and  we  doubt 
not  that  all  will  rejoice,  if  measures  can  betaken  to  restore  the  unity  of  the  Church, 
and  promote  by  God's  blessing,  an  increase  of  charity  among  all  "  who  name  the 
name  of  Christ."  We  must  all,  however,  be  well  aware  that  the  first  step  towards 
this  happy  and  greatly  desired  i-csult  must  bo  sought  in  unity  of  spirit,  rather  than 
unity  of  iloctrine  and  discipline:  and  therefore  mutu:i'  allowances,  and  a  lar^e 
toleration  are  indispensable  requisites  for  which  we  should  fervently  and  devoutly 
prav.  The  action  which  the  Commission  recommends  upon  this  sul)ject  will  be 
stated  in  the  form  of  a  Ue.solution  and  of  a  I'rayer  at  the  conclusion  of  this  llcport. 

We  cannot  but  earnestly  and  aft'ectionatcly  recommend  to  our  brethren  and 
fiiends  everywhere,  in  view  of  the  momentous  interests  involved  in  the  final  dis- 
position of  this  question,  to  strive  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of 
peace. 

1st.  By  doing  justice  to  the  merits  of  other  systems  as  readily  as  they  expose 
their  demerits. 

2dly.  By  repressing  a  spirit  of  self-complacency  and  self-laudation. 

3dly.  By  infusing  into  our  worship,  i)reaching,  and  general  policy,  more  of 
the  ancient  and  historical  element  on  one  side,  and  oi  the  popular  and  practical  on 
tlie  other. 

4thly.  By  a  more  cordial  manner  towards  Ministers  of  other  religious  bodies 
who  are  inquiring  into  the  claims  of  our  communion. 

.Mhly.  By  considering  whether  we  cannot  safely  lessen  Canonical  impediments 
in  the  way  of  ilinisters.  Licentiates,  and  others  desirous  of  our  Orders,  with  sufficient 
guarantees  for  soundness  in  doctrine,  discipline,  and  worshij). 

Gthly.  By  fruitfulness  in  all  good  works.  If  our  .Ministers  were  more  fervid, 
self-denyfng.  and  laborious;  our  people  more  charitable,  exemplary,  and  devout, 
—  if,  in  a  word,  we  were  all  that  we  ought  to  be,  and  might  be  from  the  alleged 
superiority  of  our  gifts  and  privileges,  the  attraction  to  the  Church  would  be  uui- 
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In  ooni'lusion,  the  Commission  place  before  the  House  the  positive  results 
■n-liich  they  have  ro;ifhcil.  In  a  large  proportion — indeed,  it  may  be  said  that, 
(witli  a  few  exceptions),  in  all  — of  the  communications  made  to  us  by  members  of 
our  Church,  the  opinion  lias  been  expressed  that  the  Morning  Service  might  some- 
times be  shortened  with  advantage,  and  that  greater  variety  ought  to  obtain  in 
services  which  are  besiile  the  regular  offices  of  JNlorning  and  Evening  Prayer  in 
cslalilished  congregations.  These  are  ends  to  which  the  efl'orts  of  many  in  the 
Anglican  Church  are  now  anxiously  directed.  Earnest  expression  has  also  been 
given  to  the  wish,  in  many  quarters,  that  the  calendar  of  lessons  should  be  revised ; 
that  additional  hynms,  anthems,  and  canticles  should  bo  provided,  with  other 
cniendations.  which  would  affect  no  doctrine  of  the  Church  and  might  materially 
aid  in  the  edification  of  her  people.  It  has  been  the  purpose  of  the  Commission, 
however,  so  far  as  their  present  labors  go,  to  leave  the  Prayer  Book  untouched ; 
thev  have  also  doubted  how  far  the  consideration  of  such  pi'oposed  alterations 
would  fall  within  the  duty  assigned  to  them;  and,  at  all  events,  they  felt  that  if 
any  alterations  of  the  Prayer  Book  were  proposed,  the  House  of  Deputies  would  be 
entitled  to  take  jjart  in  the  preliminary  discussions  connected  with  them,  and  that 
much  mcu'e  time  ought  to  be  devoted  to  tliework  than  they  have  been  able  to  com- 
mand. They  have  concluded,  therefore,  to  commend  tliis  subject  to  the  (ieneral 
Convention,  to  be  disposed  of  as  in  its  wisdom  it  may  judge  to  be  most  expedient. 
They  have  many  valuable  papers  embodying  the  results  of  much  labor  and  learn- 
ing and  of  a  very  extended  experience,  which  will  be  at  the  service  of  a  committee 
should  the  Convention  decide  to  appoint  one. 

After  much  reflection  the  Commission  have  come  to  the  unanimous  conclusion 
that  some  of  the  most  material  of  the  improvements,  which  are  loudly  called  for 
and  wliich  commend  themselves  to  our  own  judgment,  miglit  be  attained  without 
legislation.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Rubrics  or  Canons  •\\'hich  requires  that  when 
the  Holy  Communion  is  administered  it  should  be  preceded  iumiediately  or  other- 
wise by  the  office  for  Daily  Prayer.  The  practice  rests  merely  on  usage,  and  there 
are  occasions  when,  for  want  of  physical  ability  on  the  part  of  the  minister,  or 
from  tlie  very  large  number  of  persons  communicating,  or  for  other  reasons,  it 
would  be  right  that  the  liberty  which  the  laws  do  not  withhold  of  omitting  the 
Daily  Prayer  should  be  exercised.  To  secure  tliis,  nothing  more  would  be  needed, 
it  is  thought,  than  a  declarative  resolution  of  this  House.  The  same  discretion 
seems  aUowable  in  respect  to  the  time  of  using  the  f^itany  and  the  Ante-Communion 
Office.  Canon  XLVH.,  of  1832,  already  provides  for  special  services  to  be  set  forth 
by  Bishops  in  their  own  Dioceses,  and  the  Commission  have  concluded  that  by  exer- 
cising the  power  thus  given,  provision  could  be.  made  for  those  local  neeessities 
which  result  from  peculiarities  in  the  character  of  the  population,  or  m  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  Church  is  to  be  exteniled. 

They,  therefore,  recommend  unanimously  that  the  following  Preamble  and 
Eesolulions  be  adopted  by  the  House  of  Bishops :  —  [The  Preamble  and  Resolutions 
contained  m  the  preliminary  report.] 

They  also  recommend  that  Canon  XLV.  (1832)  be  so  amended  that  the  con- 
cluding .sentence  may  read  as  follows :  "And  in  performing  said  service  no  other 
Prayers,  Lessons,  Anthems,  or  Hynms  shall  be  used  than  those  prescriljed  by  the  said 
book,  unless  with  the  consent  of  the  ecclesiastical  authority  of  the  diocese. 

The  effi;ct  of  this  amendment  would  be  to  enaljle  particular  Dioceses  under 
the  direction  of  the  ecclesiastical  authority  of  the  same,  during  such  seasons  as 
Passion  week,  Christmas  and  the  like,  to  substitute  Lessons,  Anthems,  or  Canticles 
more  appropriate  to  the  occasion  and  also  to  bring  the  provisions  of  this  Canon  into 
harmony  with  those  of  Canon  XLVII.  (1832). 

The  House  of  Clerical  and  Lay  Deputies  having  requested  (see  Journal,  p. 
73)  this  House  in  1853  to  consider  the  propriety  of  setting  forth  a  form  of  Prayer 
for  the  increase  of  the  Holy  Ministry  according  to  the  command  of  Chi'ist,  "Pray 
j-e  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  that  he  would  send  forth  laborers  into  his  harvest,"  and 
a  resolution  to  the  same  efteet  of  the  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania  in  this  House  having 
been  referred  to  the  Commission,  and  several  jiropositions  having  been  made  for 
the  adoption  of  other  occasional  Prayers  and  Thanl<sgivings,  the  Commission  have 
thought  that  it  might  be  proper  to  otl'er  for  consideration  the  following  forms:  — 

A    PRAYER   FOR   UNITT. 

O  God,  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Chiist,  our  only  Saviour,  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  give  us  grace  seriously  to  lay  to  heart  the  great  dangers  we  are  in  by  our 
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unliappj-  divisions.  Take  away  all  hatred  and  prejudice,  and  whatever  else  may 
hinder  us  from  jrodly  union  and  concord :  that,  as  tliere  is  hut  one  body  and  one 
Spirit,  and  one  hope  of  our  calling,  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  tiod  and 
Father  of  us  all ;  so  we  may  henceforth  be  all  of  one  heart,  and  one  .soul,  uiiit<.-d  in 
the  holy  bond  of  truth,  of  faith  and  charity,  and  may  with  one  mind  and  one  mouth 
glorily  thee :  through  Jesus  Chiist  our  Lord.    Amen. 

A  PKAYER  FOB  THE  INCREASE  OF  TOE  MIXISTRY. 

O  Almighty  God,  who  hast  in  thy  holy  Church  committed  to  the  hands  of  men 
the  ministry  of  reconciliation,  to  gather  together  a  great  flock  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  to  the  eternal  ];raise  of  thy  holy  name  ;  we  humbly  beseech  thee  that  thou 
wilt  put  it  into  the  hearts  of  many  faithful  men  to  seek  this  sacred  ministry,  appointed 
for  the  salvation  of  mankind ;  that  so  thy  Church  may  rejoice  in  a  due  supply  of 
true  and  faithful  pastors,  and  the  bounds  of  thy  blessed  kingdom m.ay  be  enlarged; 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.     Amen. 

A  PRAYER  FOR  MISSI0X3  XSD  MISSIOXARIES. 

O  Lord,  who  didst  come  to  seek  and  to  save  the  lost,  and  to  whom  all  power 
is  given  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  hear,  we  beseech  thee,  the  prayers  of  thy  Church 
for  those  who,  at  thy  command,  go  forth  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature. 
Preserve  them  from  all  dangers  to  which  they  may  be  exposed;  from  perils  by 
land  and  perils  by  water;  from  the  deadly  pestilence ;  from  the  violence  of  the 
persecutor ;  from  doubt  and  impatience ;  from  discouragement  and  discord :  and 
from  all  the  devices  of  the  powers  of  darkness.  And  while  they  plant  and  water, 
send  thou,  O  Lord,  the  increase;  gather  in  the  multitude  of  the  heathen;  convert, 
in  Christian  lands,  such  as  neglect  so  great  salvation ;  so  that  thy  name  may  be 
glorilied,  and  thy  kingdom  come,  O  gracious  Saviour  of  the  world,  to  whom,  with 
the  Father,  imd  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  honor  and  glory,  world  without  end.    Amen. 

A  PRAYER  FOR  TUE  YOUNG,  TO  BE  tSED  ON  OCCASIONS  OF  CATECIUSING  AND  THE 

LIKE. 

Almighty  Father,  who  has  promised  that  they  who  seek  early  thy  heavenly 
■  wisdom  shall  early  find  it,  and  find  it  more  precious  than  all  the  treasures  of  this 
world,  send  down  on  these  thy  children  the  grace  and  blessing  of  thy  Holy  Spirit; 
that  they,  being  trained  up  in  the  niutiu-e  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,  may  choose 
and  love  thy  way,  and  depart  from  it  no  more  forever ;  and  that,  when  thou  makest 
up  thy  jewels  in  thy  glorious  kingdom,  these  childien  may  be  there,  and  may  be 
thine ;  all  of  which  we  ask  for  the  sake  of  thy  holy  child  Jesus,  our  only  Saviour 
and  Redeemer.    Amen. 

A  PltAYER  FOR  A  PERSON  ABOUT  TO  BE  EXPOSED  TO  SPECIAL  DANGER. 

Almighty  God,  the  Saviour  of  all  men,  we  humbly  commend  to  thy  tender 
care  and  sure"  protection  in  /iw  danger,  thy  servant  for  whom  our  prayers  are  de- 
su-ed.  Let  thy  fatherlv  hand,  we  beseech  tliee,  be  over  him ;  let  thy  holy  angels 
have  eharo-e  of  him;  vrith  thv  loving-kindness  defend /(im,  as  witli  a  shield;  and 
either  bi-iS"-  him  out  of  ^js- peril  in  safety,  vrith  a  heart  to  show  forth  thy  praises 
forever,  ort'lse  sustain  him  with  that  glorious  hope  by  wliich  .alone  thy  servants 
can  have  victoiy  in  suffeiing  and  in  death,  tlirough  the  sole  merits  of  Jesus  Chnst 
om-  Lord.     .iVmen. 

A  PRAY-ER  IN  TIIIE  OF  PUBLIC  C.VLA3UT1ES,  DANGERS,  OR  DIFFICULTIES. 

O  most  mi'^hty  God!  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lorils,  wtliout  whose 
care  tlie  watchman  waketh  but  in  vain,  we  implore,  in  this  our  time  of  need,  thy 
succor  and  blessino-  in  behalf  of  our  rulers  and  magistrates,  and  of  all  the  people 
of  this  land  (or,  ol  this  conmwnwealth,  or,  of  this  commtmity).  Kemomber  not 
our  many  and  cn-eat  ti-ansgressions ;  turn  from  us  the  judgments  which  wo  feel 
(or  fear)  ■  and'oive  us  widom  to  disceni,  and  courage  to  attempt,  and  faithful- 
ness to  do  and  patience  to  endure,  whatsoever  shall  be  well-pleasing  in  thy  sight; 
that  «o  thy  chasteuintrs  may  yield  the  peaceful  fniits  of  righteousness,  and  that  at 
the  last  we  may  rejoice  in  thy  salvation,  through  Jesus  Chnst  our  Lord.    Amen. 
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A  TIIAXKSGIVISG  FOR  A  DELIVEKANCE  OF  A  PERSON  FROM  ANT;-  PERIL. 

O  God,  most  miglity  and  most  gracious,  by  whom  the  hairs  of  our  heads  are 
all  numbered,  we  give  thee  hearty  thanks  that  thou  hast  delivered  from  /u.<  gi-eat 
peril  thy  sen-ant,  who  now  dosireth  that  tlie  thanksgivinrr  of  many  on  his  behalf 
may  redound  to  thy  gloiy.  Write  on  his  mind  the  perpetual  remembrance  of  thy 
preserving  merey ;  save  "/«'??t  from  the  hardness  of  an  ungrateful  neart,  and  gi-ant 
tlial  all  his  futui'e  days,  and  all  that  thou  hast  graciously  continued  to  him,  may  be 
consecrated  to  thee  and  to  thy  blessed  service,  thi-ough  Jesus  Christ  cm-  Lord. 
Amen. 

A   THANKSGIVING   EOIt   DELIVERANCE   FROM   PUBLIC   CALAMITIES   AND   DANGERS. 

O  eternal  God,  the  shield  of  our  help,  beneath  whose  sovereign  defence  thy 
people  dwell  in  safety,  we  bless  and  praise,  ■\\x  laud  and  magnifj'  thy  glorious  name 
for  all  thy  goodness  to  the  people  of  this  land  {or,  of  this  commonwealth ;  or,  of 
this  commimity),  and  especially  for  our  merciful  deliverance  from  those  calamities 
which  of  late  we  suffered  {or,  dreaded).  Inspire  our  souls  with  grateful  love  ;  lift 
up  our  voices  in  songs  of  thanlrfulness ;  and  so  pour  out  upon  us  thy  Holy  Spirit, 
that  we  may  be  humble  and  watchful  in  our  j)rosperity,  patient  and  steadfast  in  our 
atllictions,  and  always  enjoy  the  blessed  confidence  of  that  people  whose  God  is  the 
Lord ;  all  of  which  we  ask  through  .Tesus  Christ,  our  Mediator  and  Redeemer,  to 
whom,  with  the  Father  and  the  Iloly  Ghost,  be  all  honor  and  glory,  j^raise  and 
dominion,  now  and  forever.     Amen. 

A   THANKSGIVING   FOR   THE   RECOVERY   OF   A   SICK   CHILD. 

Almighty  Father,  who  at  the  prayers  of  thy  sei-vants,  Elijah  and  Elisha,  didst 
gl.adden  the  hearts  of  two  pious  mothers  by  restoring  them  their  dead,  and  who,  by 
thy  Son  Jesus  Christ,  didst  raise  to  health  and  life  the  children  of  many  scuTowing 
parents,  accept,  we  beseech  thee,  the  thanks  of  thy  servaiifs  who  call  upon  us 
to  join  our  j'raises  with  their  own  for  the  deliverance  of  their  dear  child  from 
sickness  and  the  grave.  IMay  that  recovered  child  be  ever  thine ;  and  may  the 
hearts  of  all  to  whom  he  is  precious  so  burn  at  the  remembrance  of  thy  goodness, 
that  they  may  hold  no  thank-ofl'ering  too  costly  to  show  forth  thy  praise,  and  may 
present  themselves,  a  living  sacrifice,  holy  and  acceptable  mito  thee,  through  the 
merits  of  Jesus  Christ  om-  iSaviom-.    Amen. 

The  Commission  in  making  this  report  have  endeavored  to  call  the  attention  to 
the  subjects  which  are  believed  to  have  been  in  the  contemplation  of  the  memorial- 
ists, and  to  be  of  chief  interest  to  the  members  of  the  Church.  They  have  by  no 
means  attemi)ted  to  embrace  all  the  matters  which  have  been  suggested  or  jjroposed 
as  amendments  to  our  order  of  worship  and  system  of  discipline  and  religious 
insti'uction  and  training.  As  far  as  consistent  vnth  a  proper  imderstanding  of  the 
views  of  the  Commission,  brevity  has  been  consulted  in  their  report.  ^Vith  a  view 
to  gain  whatever  advantage  might  be  derived  from  a  division  of  labor  and  from 
concentrating  the  thoughts  of  intUviduals  on  particular  subjects,  the  chairman,  last 
spring,  assigned  to  each  member  of  the  Commission  special  topics  for  consideration, 
and  requested  his  views  upon  them.  The  communications  made  in  consequence 
will  be  found  in  an  Appendix,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  may  be  advantageously 
considered  by  the  members  of  our  eommimion. 

The  Commission  cannot  close  tiiis  report  without  recording  their  sense  of 
indebtedness  to  those  who  have  favored  them  with  eomnmnications  respecting  the 
interesting  work  in  which  they  have  been  engaged  :  and  now  commit  the  result  of 
their  labors  to  the  disposal  of  this  House,  with  the  prayer  to  the  God  of  all  wisdom 
and  grace  to  ovcr-mle  its  deliberations  to  the  promotion  of  His  own  glory  and  the 
good  of  His  Church. 

JAS.  H.  OTEY,  Chairman. 
G.  W.  DOANE,  ALONZO  POTTER, 

GEORGE  BURGESS,    JNO.  WILLLUIS. 


CH.\J?TEK   XX. 

THE   CHURCH   ON   THE   PACIFIC   COAST. 

OX  Sundiiy,  the  22d  of  July,  1849,  at  the  residence  of  John  H. 
Merrill.' in  San  Francisco,  divine  service,  in  accordance  \Yith  the 
rites  and  usairos  of  the  Protestant  Episcoi)al  Church,  was  cele- 
brated by  the  Rcvr  Augustus  Fitch  and  the  Kcv.  Fhivel  S.  :\Iines, 
presbyters  of  the  diocese  of  New  York,  linnu-diatcly  afterward  it 
•was  unanimously  resolved  to  organize  a  parish,  under  the  title  of 
"The  Holy  Trinity  Church."  Wardens  and  vestrymen  were  chosen 
and  measures  were  taken,  resulting  in  the  i>urchase  of  a  lot  of  land,  upon 
which,  ere  the  close  of  the  year,  the  first  church,  constructed  of  iron 
and  erected  under  the  direction  and  through  the  self-denying  exertion 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mines,  was  opened  for  regular  services. 

In  September  of  the  same  year  the  Kev.  Richard  F.  Burnham, 
of  the  diocese  of  Xew  Jersey,  visited  Sacramento  and  organized  the 
parish  of  Grace  Church.  Early  in  the  following  year,  18.^)0,  the  infant 
parish  was  deprived  of  its  rector  by  the  visitation  of  God,  who  took 
him  to  himself,  after  a  ministry  in  this  new  HAd  of  only  a  few  weeks. 
After  the  death  of  Mr.  Burnham,  the  parish  was  visited  by  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Morehouse,  who  held  occasional  services  until  September, 
1850,  when  he  abandoned  the  ministry  and  left  the  country. 

In  August,  1849,  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Vcr  Mehr,  Ph.D.,  and  LL.D.,  of 
the  diocese  of  New  Jersey,  reached  San  Francisco,  and  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year  ministered  to  a  few  members  of  the  Church  at 
a  private  residence  on  the  site  of  the  present  Marine  Hospital.  Sub- 
scriptions having  been  raised  for  the  erection  of  a  ])lacc  for  worship,  the 
work  was  rapidly  brought  to  a  successful  completion,  and  Grace  Chapel 
was  opened  for  divine  "service  on  the  first  Sunday  in  January,  1850. 
The  parish  was  formally  organized  April  28,  1850.  Dr.  Ver  Mehr 
was  rector  until  September,  1853,  when  he  removed  to  Sonora  to 
establish  a  female  scminarv  by  the  name  of  St.  jMary's  Hall.  Durnig 
his  rectorate  a  lot  was  purchased,  early  in  1851,  and  on  Jidy  2Uth  ot 
that  year  the  church  was  opened  for  divine  worship,  having  cost  with 
the  land  upwards  of  $21,000.  The  third  church  cdilicc  was  opened 
for  service  September  28,  1862,  and  is  the  cathedral  of  the  diocese. 

A  parish,  St.  John's,  was  organized  at  Stockton,  August  25, 1850. 
The  Rev.  Orlando  Harriman,  Jr.,%vas  present  and  acted  as  chairman  of 
the  meetin"-.  He  remained  about  a  month,  but  was  compelled  to  re- 
move in  consequence  of  the  inability  of  the  few  church  people  to 
afibrd  him  a  support.  The  services  were  in  consequence  stopped,  but 
were  resumed  the  following  spring,  1851,  when  the  junior  warden 
Mr  J  W.  Bissell,  commenced  lav  reading,  which  he  continued  till 
his  removal  in  1853.     The  following  year  the  missionary  bishop  visited 
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tho  parish,  and  the  interest  excited  by  his  services  was  such  that  a 
clcrgymiui  was  called  to  the  charge  of  the  parish,  and  on  the  20th  of 
June,  1.S58,  a  brick  church,  costing  §10,000,  was  consecrated.  Thus 
■were  the  foundations  of  the  Church  in  California  laid. 

The  lirst  "  Convention  of  the  Church  in  California''  was  hekl  in  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  San  Francisco,  July  24 — August  2, 
1850,  the  Kev.  Dr.  Ver  j\lchr  preaching  the  Convention  sermon.  Th(j 
clergy  present  at  this  meeting  for  the  oi'ganization  of  the  diocese  of 
California,  were  as  follows,  viz.  :  the  Rev.  Flavel  S.  Mines,  the  Eev. 
John  L.  Ver  JNIehr,  LL.D.,  the  Rev.  Samuel  jNIorehouse,  the  Rev. 
E.  Towusend  Iluddart,  the  Rev.  Augustus  Fitch,  and  the  Rev.  W. 
R.  Leavenworth.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Fitch  was  chosen  president, 
Benj.  Burgoyne,  Esq.,  secretary,  and  C.  V.  Gillespie,  treasurer;  a 
constitution,  canons,  and  rules  of  order  adopted ;  a  standing  com- 
mittee, and  trustees  and  treasurer  of  the  Episcopal  Fund  chosen. 
Trustees  of  Diocesan  Fund,  and  of  a  College  and  Theological  Seminary 
were  also  elected,  and  a  Boai'd  of  Managers  of  a  "Presbyterium,"  or, 
an  Asylum  for  Clergymen,  and  a  "  Sanctuarium,"  or.  Widow's  Home. 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Horatio  Southgate,  late  missionary  bishop  at  Constan- 
tinople, was  elected  bishop  by  concurrent  vote  of  clergy  and  laity. 

The  second  (triennial)  Convention  met  in  Trinity  Chui'ch,  San 
Francisco,  on  the  4th  of  May,  1853,  and  continued  in  session  until  the 
6th  of  May.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Ver  Mehr  preached  the  Convention  ser- 
mon, and  was  the  sole  representative  of  the  primary  Convention.  The 
Eev.  Christopher  B.  AVyatt,  Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  and  two  United 
States  chaplains,  the  Rev.  John  Reynolds  and  the  Rev.  Orange  Clark, 
made  up  the  clergy  in  attendance.  Four  others  were  reported  as  actually, 
though  not  canonically,  resident.  Dr.  Ver  Mehr  was  chosen  president, 
and  J.  Davis  Hawks,  Esq.,  secretary.  St.  John's,  Stockton,  was  ad- 
mitted to  representation,  making  four  parishes  represented.  The  report 
of  the  Committee  on  the  State  of  the  Church  referred  to  the  lamented 
death  of  the  Rev.  F.  S.  Mines  ;  to  the  removal  of  the  Rev.  A.  Fitch  from 
the  diocese  ;  to  the  displacement  from  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
Morehouse  and  Leavenworth  ;  and  to  the  necessity  of  measures  being 
taken  for  diocesan  missionary  work.  Certain  amendments  to  the 
constitution,  changing  the  time  of  meeting  from  triennial  to  j'early ; 
dclining  the  phrase,  "connected  with  this  diocese,"  in  Art.  III.; 
prescribing  the  opening  services  at  Conventions ;  and  making  others 
than  members  of  the  Convention  eligiljle  to  the  secretaryship  thereof, 
were  adopted,  to  be  finally  acted  upon  at  the  thii'd  triennial  meeting. 
Notice  of  proposed  changes  in  the  canons  was  given,  contemplating, 
among  other  measures,  the  omission  of  the  canons  relating  to  the 
"Presbyterium"  and  "Sanctuarium."  Delegates,  instructed  to  apply, 
in  behalf  of  the  diocese,  for  admission  into  union  with  the  General 
Convention,  Averc  appointed  to  attend  the  meeting  of  that  body  in 
October^  1853.  A  committee  was  apjiointcd  to  correspond  with 
one  or  more  bishops  of  the  Church  in  the  United  States,  with 
a  view  of  ol)taining  an  episcopal  visitation.  The  resolution  to 
send  clerical  delegates  to  the  General  Convention  was  reconsid- 
ered, and  the  election  annulled.     An  executive  committee   on   mis- 
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sions  was  appointed,  and  the  Convention  adjourned  to  meet  the  follow- 
ing year. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  second  triennial  Convention  was  held 
in  Trinity  Church.  San  Francisco,  May  3-').  is:).!.  The  l{ev.  C.  B. 
Wyatt  was  the  Convention  preacher.  '  The  Ih.  Kcv.  William  Insra- 
ham  Kip,  D.D.,  appointed  Missionary  Bishop  of  California,  attended 
and  preached.  The  hishop  in  his  address  referred  to  the  iirst  adminis- 
tration of  the  rite  of  confirmation  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  when, 
on  the  Sunday  before  Easter,  A])ril  !),  1854,  eighteen  persons  were  con- 
firmed in  Trinity  Church,  San  Francisco,  one'of  the  candidates  beino' 
"a  native  of  China,  —  one  of  that  mysterious  people,  with  whom  ou° 
intercourse  is  monthly  increasing,  and  whose  crowded  millions  are  yet 
bowing  to  the  gods  of  heathenism."'  Allusion  was  also  made  to  the 
rejection  of  the  application  of  the  diocese  for  admission  into  union 
with  the  General  Convention,  on  the  ground  that  there  was  no  pro- 
vision in  the  constitution  of  the  diocese,  nor  in  the  resolutif)ns  request- 
ing admission,  recognizing  the  constitution  and  government  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States.  Agreeably  to  the 
bishop's  recommendation,  the  constitution  was  amended  so  as' to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  fifth  article  of  the  constitution  of  the  Church 
in  the  United  States.  Resolutions  of  gratitude  for  the  appointment 
of  a  missionary  bishop  liy  the  General  Convention,  and  of  approval  of 
the  course  of  the  standing  committee  in  promptly  receiving  Bishop 
Kip,  were  unanimously  adopted.  Changes  in  the  canons  were  re- 
ferred to  the  next  Convention,  and  the  Convention  adjourned. 

AVith  these  introductory 
words  we  would  preface  the  his- 
tory of  the  Church  in  California, 

as  contributed  by  its  first  l)ishop,  yy  ^  jn 

the  Rt.  Rev.  A\'illiam  Ingraham  ^itK^^C^  fc^J^-t-r^^ 

Kip,  D.D.,  LL.D.  :—  '     ^  / 


/t^y/^^^   <>Ct*,^    v^C^^ 


There  arc  certain  eras  which  occui-  in  the  existence,  not  only  of  individuals 
but  of  institutions,  which  call  us,  as  it  were,  to  halt  in  oui-  progress  and  look  back 
on  the  jiatliway  over  which  wc  have  travelled.  Days  have  expanded  into  months, 
and  years  have  slipped  by,  while  we,  engaged  in  our  daily  work,  hardly  thouirht  of 
anything  beyond  it.  Then  wo  reach  some  milestone  on  our  way  which  recalls  us 
to  oiu-selves  and  forces  us  to  think  and  review  the  past.  Wc  realize  how  long  we 
have  been  ploddmg  on  om-  beaten  path,  and  we  question  ourselves  as  to  whal  the 
past  has  seen  accomplished.  Do  we  stand  on  a  higher  vantage  ground  than  we 
did  in  years  that  arc  gone?  Has  the  work  in  which  wc  are  engaged  grown  and 
sti-engthened  in  our  hands  ?  Can  we  ' '  thank  Ciod  and  tilko  courage  "  for  the  future  ? 
These  are  the  rcliections  which  must  arise  when  we  reach  a  marked  era  in  our 
lives.  Such  a  time  is  this  era  in  our  Chiu-ch.  Thirty  years  have  gone  since  the 
consecration  of  the  fu-st  bishop  for  this  coast.  Tliirty  years  have  passed  since  one 
was  solemnly  set  apart  to  be  the  first  bishop  of  the  American  Church  who  should 
put  his  foot  on  the  Pacific  shore.  As  wc  look  out  upon  it  now,  with  a  chm-ch 
(bunded  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  .State  —  with  two  dioceses  foi-med 
and  recognized  by  the  Church  —  in  the  midst  of  this  splendid  citj-  whicli  has  risen 
up,  crowded  with  all  the  evidences  of  refmement  and  cultivation  of  civilized  man  — 
we  can  hardly  realize  the  condition  of  the  coast  when  the  first  laborer  "was  sent 
forth.  Ever\-thing  seemed  to  be  in  excitement,  and  the  result  was  almost  chaos. 
The  late  iliscovcry  of  gold  had  dr.awn  restless  adventiu-ors  from  every  quarter  of 
the  globe  —  the  restraints  of  law  were  scarcely  heeded  —  and  everj-thing  seemed 

'  Joii  mal  of  the  Proceedings  of  an  atyoumed  meeting  of  the  second  triennial  Convention,  May, 
1854,  p.  7. 
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swallowed  up  in  the  one  ovei-whelming  desire  to  become  suddenly  rich.  Into  this 
wild  scene  of  confusion  the  first  bishop  of  the  coast  was  sent,  to  gatlier  up  and 
reduce  to  order  these  disjointed  fragments  and  breathe  a  .spirit  of  harmony  into 
these  conflicting  elements  of  life  which  here  seemed  to  be  in  almost  hopeless 
collision. 

But  let  us  go  back  and  trace  the  successive  steps  by  which  the  Church  has 
reached  its  present  condition  of  peacefulness  and  strength,  even  though  the  narra- 
tive has  necessarily  much  of  a  personal  character.  AV'ild  as  was  the  excitement 
prevailing  here  in  those  early  days,  there  were  many  who  brought  with  them 
remembrances  of  Christian  homes.  AVhen,  tlieu,  Sunday  after  Smiday  passed  with 
scarcely  a  recognition,  they  could  not  but  think  of  the  circle  from  which  they  were 
separated,  where  prayers,  they  knew,  had  that  day  ascended  tor  the  distant 
wanderers.  And  then  came  memories  of  the  church-going  bell,  and  perhaps  of  a 
father's  praj'crs  and  a  mother's  tender  insti'uetions.  They  felt,  therefore,  even  in 
the  discordant  scenes  about  them,  that  there  must  be  some  recognition  of  another 
life,  and  some  coirfession  of  allegiance  to  Him  who  had  brought  them  "  in  safety  to 
the  haven  where  they  would  be." 

In  the  lirst  inteiTals,  therefore,  of  their  hmTied  work,  the  subject  was  brought 
forward  of  planting  the  Church  and  securing  for  the  scattered  members  here  her 
sen-ices  and  rites.  Propositions  were  made  to  clergy  at  the  East  which  resulted  in 
the  coming  out  of  the  Rev.  Flavel  S.  Mines,  hj  whom  Trinity  parish  was  foimded, 
and  who  now  sleeps  beneath  its  chancel,  awaiting  the  resurrection  of  the  just.  Ho 
was  followed,  after  a  short  intenral,  by  the  Rev.  l)r.  Ver  Mehr,  by  whom  Grace 
Church  was  founded,  and  who  is  still  with  us,  the  sole  sm'viVor  of  those  early 
pioneers  of  the  Church. 

The  first  convention  was  held  in  Trinity  Church,  San  Francisco,  in  July,  1850 
(as  it  is  expressed  in  their  report),  "  for  the  purpose  of  organizhig  the  Uioccse  of 
California."  The  opening  sermon  was  preached  by  Dr.  Ver  iMehr,  and  Mr.  Mines 
was  appointed  chairman.  The  convention  met  for  eiglit  evenings  in  succession, 
and  adopted  a  constitution  that  would  have  been  expansive  enough  to  meet  all  the 
wants  of  a  diocese  the  size  of  New  York.  Besides  the  ordinary  Standing  Com- 
mittee, they  a))pointed  a  Board  of  Tioistees  of  the  Episcopal  Fmid ;  a  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Diocesan  Fimd ;  Trustees  of  the  College  and  Theological  Seminary, 
and  a  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Presbyteriimi  (a  place  for  flisabled  clergj-mcn), 
and  of  the  Sanitarium  (a  home  for  inlii-m  widows) .  ilost  of  these  institutions, 
after  a  lapse  of  nearly  thirty  years,  have  not  yet  commenced  their  existence. 

It  is  a  fact  but  little  l^nown  to  the  churchmen  of  the  present  daj',  that  ths 
early  founders  of  the  Church  on  this  coast  had  no  idea  of  uniting  with  the  (iencral 
Chiu'ch  at  the  East.  There  is  no  recognition  of  it  in  any  of  their  proceedings. 
They  ignore(J  the  name  of  the  "Protestant  Ejjiscopal  Church,"  and  called  their 
organization  "The  Church  in  California."  ' 

In  the  report  of  the  JMissionary  Committee  at  the  second  convention  in  1853, 
are  these  significant  sentences :  "As  a  diocese,  we  ought  to  manage  our  own  aft'airs. 
Whether  we  ask  for  admission  into  the  union  or  not,"  etc. 

Knowing  that  while  in  tliis  ])osition  no  bishop  would  be  consecrated  for  them, 
the  question  was  discussed  previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  convention,  of  attempt- 
ing to  procure  the  Ejiiscopate  from  the  Greek  Church. =  But  this  idea  having 
apparently  been  abandoned,  the  convention  elected  as  their  bishop  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Bisho])  Southgatc,  who  having  been  consecrated  for  a  IMission  to  Tm-key,  from  wlucli 
he  had  lately  returned,  was  already  a  bishop.     He,  however,  declined  the  invitation. 

iBcsidesFIavclMincsanJmysclf, tlieic  were  only  rectors  of  churches,  at  that  time,  hail  a 

two  or  three  clergymen,  of  wLiom  Mr.  Moor-  ri^rht,   to    assume    some    '  organized '    position, 

house,  who  hail  bcsun  regular  scn'ices  at  Sacra-  Well  do   I  remember    that  moi-ning!      Flavel 

mento,  was  appointed  with  me  to  draw  up  a  eon-  Mines  was  conlined   to  his  bed.    Consumption 

stitution.    Wc  did  our  best;   but  dropped  the  was  hai-d  at  work;  but  his  spirit  was  alive,  and 

name  of  "  Protestant  Episcopal "  and  called  it  when  1  sat  at  his  bedside,  he  spoke  long  and 

"  The  Constitution  of  the  Church  in  California."  feelingly    to    the  point.       '  The    Eusso-Greek 

—  Dr.  Ver  Mehr  8  Autobiography^  p.  304,  Church,' said  he, '  is  perhaps  nearer  to  the  true 

-  The  ^lissionary  Committee  at  the  East  had  organization  of  the  Catholic  Church  than  any. 

cut  off  the  stipends    for    Californi.!.    Dr.  Ver  llow  would  it  do  to  get  Episcopacy  from  them  )  ' 

Mehr  thus  comments  on  it ;    "  Flavel  Mines  and  *    *    «    '  At  any  rate,' said  I, 'we  ought  to 

myself  were  of  one  opinion.    If  the  ecelosiastical  call  a  convention  of  what  there  arc  of  clergy  and 

authority  at  the  East  left  us  unprotected;  if  they  responsible  laity  in  California,  and   'organize.' 

had   no  jurisdiction    over    Flavel    Mines,   who  Wc  then  may  call  a  bishop,  whether  from   the 

never  was  a  *  missionary,' nor  over  me,  whom  East  or   from  the  West.'"  —  Dr,    Ver  Mekr*s 

they  had  by  their  action  discarded,  then  we,  the  Autobiography,  p.  303. 
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Then  three  years  passed  away,  during  wliich  time  nothinjr  further  was  done 
to  orj^anize  the  Chiuvh.  Antl  when  the  convention  met  in  May,  Is.O:;,  in  their 
report  they  are  obliajed  to  say:  "The  Diocese  of  California,  organized  in  1800,  has 
remained  about  stationary  —  we  arc  obliged  to  confess  it;  nay,  it  may  in  the  eyes 
of  some  have  seemed  to  be  defunct.  It  exists,  but  in  verily  cannot  say  more." 
During  these  three  years,  the  Rev.  Flavel  .S.  .Mines  had  been  removed  by  death. 
Marysville,  where  the  Uev.  Augustus  Fitch  had  commenced  a  parish,  was  vacant,  by 
his  removal  to  the  East  in  the  previous  year,  and  the  Standing  Committee  reported : 
"  At  this  time  the  parish  at  Marysville  is  defunct."  The  same  was  the  case  with 
Sacramento  and  Stockton.  Thetwo  parishes  in  San  Francisco,  —  Trinity  and  Grace 
—  were  alone  reported  by  the  committee  as  being  "  in  a  jirogressive  condition." 

Still  no  advance  had  been  made  in  procuring  episcopal  supervision.  The  idea 
was  entertained  here,  that  as  they  had  regularly  organized  themselves  into  a  dio- 
cese, the  General  Convention  could  not  appoint  a  >'lissionaiy  Bishop  over  them.' 
They  therefore  appointed  a  committee  to  correspond  witli  different  bisiwps  and 
procure  from  some  one  of  them  a  visit  for  temporaiy  services. 

In  October,  18J3,  the  General  Convention  mot  at  New  York,  and  the  wants  of 
this  coast  soon  claimed  their  attention.  Delegates  had  been  appointed  from  this 
diocese,  but  tliey  were  not  admitted  to  seats,  nor  was  the  api)lication  of  the  diocese 
for  admission  favorably  received,  on  the  ground  that  there  w;is  no  i)rovision  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Diocese  of  California,  nor  in  the  resolution  requesting  admission 
for  their  delegates,  which  subscribed  to  the  constitution  and  govenmient  of  the 
R-otestant  Fpiscopal  Chm-ch  in  the  United  States.  Ignoring,  therefore,  the  past 
action  of  the  diocese,  the  General  Convention  decided  to  appoint  a  Missionary 
Bishop  for  ( 'alifoniia.  The  election  was  held  in  the  House  of  Bishops,  and  William 
Ingraham  Kip,  D.D.,  of  St.  Pauls  Church,  Albany,  was  nominated. 

The  consecration  took  place  on  the  Festival  of  St.  Simon  and  St.  .Tude,  October 
28th,  18o3.  It  took  place  in  Trinity  Church,  New  York.  The  morning  of  the  day 
had  been  stormv,  butasthe  consecration  ended  and  the  Communion  Service  began, 
the  clouds  broke  away,  and  a  gleam  of  sunlight  poured  through  the  iiainted  win- 
dows, falling  upon  the  altar  and  lighting  ui)"the  sanctuary,  beautifully  w;vs  this 
incident  used  by  one  who  at  that  time  wrote  the  description  of  this  senice.  lie 
considered  it  "'illustrative  of  the  histoiy  of  the  Church  in  California.  "The  be- 
ginnings," he  wrote,  "  have  long  been  overcast  with  storms  and  clouds,  overhung 
with  darkness  and  gloom.  But  now  that  a  bishop  has  been  consecrated  for  her, 
and  clergj'  will  lloek  with  him  to  labor  in  the  desolate  places  of  that  spiritual 
wilderness,  we  doubt  not  but  that  the  clouds  will  ere  long  break  away,  and  the  all- 
glorious  Sun  of  Righteousness  ivill  shine  cheeiingly  upon  a  laud  abmidantly 
bringing  foith  the  increase." 

The  sermon  on  that  occasion  was  preached  by  the  late  Bishop  Biirgess,  of  Maine. 
To  the  new  bishop,  it  added  to  the  solemnitv  of  the'scene  that  he  was  a  brother  not  oidy 
in  the  oflace  which  he  bore,  but  in  the  bonds  of  earthly  relationship.  For  years  the 
sainted  bishop  has  been  in  the  paradise  of  God,  reaping  the  reward  of  his  labors. 
There  are  two  passages  in  his  sermon  which  we  cannot  but  quote,  as  they  contain 
so  admirable  a  view  of  what  the  newly  consecrated  bishop  was  to  meet  m  his  distant 
field.     The  first  is  tliis :  — 

"  In  tills  foremost  temple  of  the  great  mart  and  metropolis  of  this  new  U  estem 
World  we  are  assembled  fin-  a  work  which  cannot  be  without  fruit  in  distant  days 
and  in  distant  regions.  From  this  spot  and  from  the  act  we  are  about  to  accomplish, 
the  course,  if  Providence  favors  it,  is  sti-aight  to  the  Golden  Gate  which  opens 
toward  Eastern  Asia.  He  who  shall  enter  there  as  the  first  Protestant  bishop,  wdl 
see  before  him  the  land  which  is  the  treasm-e-house  of  tliis  republic.  Behind  it  are 
the  vales  and  rivers  and  snowv  mountains,  which  are  to  our  Far  W  est  the  i  arthcr 
AVest,  and  amidst  them  lie  the'seats  of  that  abominable  and  sensual  impietj-,  the  cry 
of  which  o-oes  up  to  heaven,  like  that  of  Sodom  and  (iomorrah,  from  the  valley  of 
the  Dead  Salt  Sea.  Still  beyond  spread  the  deserts  which  divide,  but  will  not  lon<^ 
di-i-ide,  the  Christians  of  this  contment.  Upon  the  edge  of  the  vast  held  he  will 
stand  when  he  shall  place  his  foot  on  the  shore  of  the  Piicifie.  There  he  is  to  be 
occupied  m  laving  the  foundations  of  a  Church  which  must  be  a  pillar  and  ;^oiind 
of  the  n-uth  for  Wide  lands  and  for  unborn  millions.  Few  of  the  issues  can  he  live 
to  witness.    But  in  the  years  to  come,  if  years  are  given  him,  he  must  recall  the 

>  In  the  report  of  the  committee  made  by  the    scem3  to  be  precluded  by  sect  1,  of  canon  III.,  p. 
Bev.  Ml-.  Wyatt  is  this  statement;    "The  ap-   316." 
pointment  to'  this  field  of  a  Missionai-y  Bishop 
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prospects  which  oponcil  upon  him  in  this  hour,  and  again  when  he  first  saw  the 
coast  of  that  ^V'estcrn  Dcean." 

And  then,  in  his  address  to  the  candidate,  he  thus  sketches  the  scenes  of  his  labors, 
in  words  which  tho  future  showed  were  truly  prophetic :  — 

"  'I'liis  worli  is  to  be  made  yours,  witli  tlie  highest  i-esponsibilities,  the  largest 
sphere,  tho  most  varied  tasks,  and,  I  will  not  refrain  from  adding,  the  most  peciiliar 
perils.  It  is  not  the  Episcopate  alone,  nor  the  jMissiouary  Episcopate  alone.  It  is 
an  Episcopate  to  be  exercised  where  fellow-laborers  are  still  to  be  gathered :  where 
seminaries  are  yet  to  be  foimdcd ;  where  congregations  are  mostly  to  be  begun. 
There  is  no  past  on  which  you  can  much  lean ;  and  it  is  more  than  possible  that 
around  you  will  be  little  of  that  support  which  we  need  and  find  among  the  incite- 
ments and  encouragements  of  well-established  Christian  commumties.  You  go 
whei'e  thirst  for  gold,  impatience  of  restraint,  the  vices  of  adventurers,  and  all  the 
ills  of  luiavoidable  lawlessness,  have  been  before  you ;  where  the  softening  inlln- 
ence  of  old  age  and  of  childhood  can,  as  yet,  be  little  known,  and  where  female 
piety  throws  but  a  small  measure  of  its  familiar  light  over  the  sirrface  and  the  heart 
of  society.  A  lover  of  the  world,  a  pleaser  of  men,  a  reed  shaken  by  the  wind,  has 
nowhere  his  place  among  the  standard-bearers  of  Christ;  but  least  of  all,  on  such 
an  outpost,  beleaguered  by  such  temptations. 

"  Eight  bishops  took  part  in  this  consecration."  All  but  one  (Lee,  of  Delaware) 
have  since  passed  away  from  earth.  In  succession  they  have  each  heard  the 
announcement :  '  His  bishopric  let  another  take ! '  and  now,  where  once  they 
administered  the  aTithority  of  the  Church,  others  rule  in  their  stead. 

"  On  the  :iOth  of  December  we  parted  fi'om  kindred  and  friends  and  all  old 
familiar  scenes,  and  embarked  on  the  ocean  for  this  distant  land.  It  was,  however, 
a  long,  proti'acted  voyage,  and,  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Southern  California,  we 
were  delayed,  so  that  six  weeks  elapsed  before  we  reached  our  destination.  It  was 
on  Sunday  morning,  January  29,  1854,  that  I  landed  in  this  harbor,  where  I 
fomid  a  welcome  in  the  hospitable  home  of  one  whose  friendship  from  that  day  has 
remained  undiminished,  amid  all  '  the  changes  of  this  mortal  life.'  A  few  hours 
afterwards  I  was  in  the  chancel  of  Trinitj'  Church,  where,  morning  and  evening, 
I  held  my  first  sei'viccs  in  this  diocese. 

"  At  that  time,  there  was  but  one  clergyman,  Rev.  C.  B.  Wyatt  (the  Rector  of 
Trinity  jiarish),  engaged  in  active  parochial  duties.  Of  the  others  who  were  here, 
the  Uev.  Dr.  Clark  was  prevented  by  age  from  assuming  the  cares  of  a  jjarish,  and 
Dr.  Ver  llehr,  who  was  Rector  of  Grace  Church,  \vas  engaged  with  his  school  at 
Sonoma,  which  obliged  him  to  make  his  permanent  residence  at  that  place,  coming 
to  the  city  every  other  Sunday  to  olliciate  in  the  church. 

"  Our  fii-st  Convention  was  held  in  May,  1S54,  three  months  after  my  anival. 
On  that  occasion  there  were  but  two  presbyters  present  —  tho  Rev.  Dr.  Clark  and 
the  Rector  of  Trinity  —  while  but  three  pai'ishes  were  represented;  Trinity  and 
Grace,  of  this  city,  and  tlie  chmx;h  at  Stockton ;  though  the  latter  existed  oiily  on 
paper. 

"  In  my  address  I  called  their  attention  to  the  fatal  defect  in  our  constitution  as 
a  diocese,  and  its  influence  on  the  action  of  the  General  Convention.  A  committee 
was  appointed,  who  reported  that  '  after  due  considei'ation  of  the  subject  referred 
to  them,  they  liave  supplied  the  clause  which  was  wanting  as  a  declaration  of  alle- 
giance to  the  General  Convention.'  This  was  unanimously  adojited,  and  thus  was 
swept  away  the  last  vestige  of  what  might  be  construed  into  a  want  of  loyalty  in 
the  Church  on  the  Pacific. 

"The  gi'cat  difficulty  in  that  day  was  the  obstacle  in  the  way  of  procuring 
clergy  from  the  East.     They  were  obliged  to  come  round  by  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 

—  a  long  and  often  dangerous  voj'ago  —  while  the  high  fares  were  prohibitory  to  any 
one  with  a  family.     Yet,  by  degrees,  missionaries  joined  us  — •  jjarishes  were  formed 

—  and  the  bounds  of  our  Church  were  gradually  extended,  vmtil  it  manifestly  stood 
foilh,  a  power  in  the  land. 

"  But  to  him  who  presided  over  the  Church  in  this  diocese,  these  were  days  of 
care  and  self-denial  —  days  which  he  feels  that  he  could  not  live  over  again,  and 
on  which  he  does  not  willingly  look  back  —  years  of  trial  and  apparently  unrequited 
toil  —  when  the  heart  failed  and  he  would  gladly,  had  it  been  possible,  ha\-e  with- 
drawn from  the  contest.     Y'et  so  the  years  glided  on,  while  those  engaged  in  the 

1  Kemper,  of  Wisconsin,  conscciator ;  Wain-    China;   Freeman,    of   .^U'kausas;  and    Lee,  of 
wriglit,  of  New  Yoi-k ;  Burgess,  of  Maine ;  Upfokl,    Delaware, 
of  ludiaua;  WUitehouse,  of  lUiuois;  Booue,  of 
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quiet  dischar^  of  duty  scarcely  heeded  their  departure.  Tliere  are  .some  lives 
which  seem  to  possess  no  salient  points  on  which  we  can  fasten,  to  mark  their 
projri'css.  And  this  is  pai-ticularly  the  case  with  those  who  are  dealing  with  the 
spiritual  interests  of  men.  Uilli  ihcm,  '  ono  daytellelh  another.'  They  are  acting 
on  an  invisible  field,  and  the  result  of  their  lalwrs  is  often  not  apparent  till  long 
years  have  gone,  and  the  etl'eet  is  made  manifest  by  a  contrast  of  the  past  and  the 
present.     So  it  is  often  with  the  history  of  a  diocese. 

"  The  s))ring  of  1S.J7  brought  a  change  in  my  position  in  the  diocese.  Hitherto 
I  had  acted  as  .Missionary  I'.ishop.  In  Uccember,"l.S.')0,  the  diocese  having  strength 
enough  to -elect  a  bishoi>,  I  i-eccived  a  request  from  the  clergy  and  laity  to  call  a 
special  Convention  for  that  purpose.  It  met  at  .Sacramento  on  the  .jt!i  (jf  l-"ebruarj-, 
lSo7.  Nine  clergj-men  were  present,  and  nine  parishes  were  represented,  and  I 
received  the  unanimous  vote  of  botli  orders  lor  Diocesan  ]5ishop. 

"  The  only  marked  event  during  tlie  hist  few  years  has  been  the  division  of  the 
diocese  by  the  General  Convention  of  187-4,  an  act  of  lejrislation  in  aceordaiiee 
with  our  request,  and  which  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  increase  in  tlie  number 
of  parishes  and  the  long  distances  they  were  sei)aratcd  from  each  other.  And  so 
the  .Jurisdiction  of  Northern  (  alifornia  was  formed,  and  a  bishop  was  selected  by 
the  House  of  Bishops  to  preside  over  this  new  diocese,  and  to  build  up  the  Church 
in  this  growing  i-cgion.' 

"  And  now  ai  we  review  the  past  we  can  count  what  it  has  done  for  us,  as  we 
estimate  the  present.  Instead  of  the  two  parish  ministers  I  found  here  on  my 
arrival,  we  have  now  in  this  dioc^ese  about  si.Kty  clergy  on  the  list,  besides  about 
twenty'  in  Northern  California,  which  has  been  cut  oft'.  Nearly  fifty  church 
edifices  have  been  erected  since  I  took  charge  of  the  diocese.  Church  institutions 
have  been  founded.  We  have  in  this  city,  !St.  Luke's  Hospital  for  the  sick,  and  the 
Old  Ladies'  Home  for  the  aged.  Schools,  too,  have  been  created,  and  we  have  St. 
Au<nistine"s  College,  at  Benicia,  and  .St.  M.atthew's,  at  San  M.atco,  for  boys ;  St.  Mary's 
HaH,  also  at  Benicia,  for  girls,  and  Trinity  School,  in  this  city,  besides  other  insti- 
tutions of  a  more  i)rivate  cliaracter.  The  principle  is  becoming  acknowledged, 
that  the  Church  must  educate  its  youtliful  members,  and  from  tliis  growuig  convic- 
tion we  mav  hope  for  much  in  the  future. 

"  We  can  feel,  too,  in  reviewing  the  past,  that  this  diocese  has  always  been  true 
to  the  Church  in  the  maintenance  of  its  distinctive  principles.  They  have  never 
been  sacrificed  to  views  of  temporary  expediency.  Such  has  always  been  my  object 
in  administering  this  diocese.  I  wished  so  to  act  as  not  to  bequeath  to  my  successor, 
when  I  must  resign  to  him  my  office,  questionable  precedents  which  might  embar- 
rass a  hrue  Churchman  in  canying  out  the  principles  of  our  catholic  faith.  And  I 
believe  that  this  result  has  been  attained,  and  that  to-day  the  Diocese  of  California 
stands  before  the  world  characteiized  by  the  consei-vatlTe  Church  principles  which 
have  ever  marked  its  legislation." 

At  the  iiofth,  the  Church  in  Oregon  and  Washington  had  slowly 
but  surely  attained  a  strength  and  development  full  of  promise  for  the 
future.     The  Inief  annals  of  its 
advance  are  given  by  the  one 
best  fitted  to  tell  the  story  of    ,y.         c7?-.^_J^ 

the    Oregon   mission,  the    Et.    *c>2^       /f^^/  '/ //  U 

Rev.  Benjamin  AVistar  Morris,  (f  iT/Ui  (c^  <yl^^^Onn^^ 

D.D.,  the  missionary  bishop  :  — 

No  portion  of  our  countrv  —  specially  in  modem  times  — has  had  a  more  in- 
terestin<r  history  than  that  long  kno\vn  as  the  "  Temtoiy  of  Oregon.  From  the 
davs  of 'A'ancouver,  Lewis  and  (  lark,  and  the  later  ent.'rprtse  of  .John  J.aeob  Astor, 
atthemouthof  the  Cohmibia  river  — so  graphically  told  by  the  pen  of  Ining  — 
oTcat  interest  has  attached  to  this  most  distant  pai-t  of  the  I  intcd  States.  Its  pos- 
session was  long  m  dispute  between  the  English  and  .Amcncan  governments,  and 
more  than  once  the  contioversy  assumed  a  very  alaraung  aspect. 

Without  furnishing  here  all  the  prehmm.anes  to  the  settlement  of  this  ques- 
tion, it  wiU  serve  to  give  the  final  results  of  all  controvei-sies  and  negotiations. 

»  The  Kt.  Eev.  John  H.  D.  ■Wingfield,  D  J).,  LLJ). 
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In  the  early  history  of  the  northwestern  part  of  our  country,  "  Oregon"  was 
consiilered  as  crabraeni.s:  the  wliole  division  of  North  America  drained  by  the 
Cohimbia  river,  together  with  the  territories  betiveen  tlie  valley  of  that  stream  and 
the  I'acilic,  and  the  islands  adjacent.  By  the  treaty  with  the  English  government, 
concluded  at  \Vashington  on  the  1-Jth  of  June,  ISllJ,  a  line,  drawn  along  the  4'Jth 
parallel  of  latitude,  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Straits  of  Fuca,  and  thence 
southward,  through  the  middle  of  the  Straits  to  the  Pacific,  was  est:iblished  as  the 
line  of  sei)aration"betwcen  the  territories  of  the  United  States  on  the  south,  and 
those  of  (Ircat  Britain  on  the  north.  The  action  of  this  treaty  of  June,  1840,  ter- 
minated wliat  was  linown  as  the  "  Joint  Occupancy"  of  the  whole  of  that  country 
by  the  English  and  American  governments,  and  Oregon  and  Washington  Terri- 
tories came  under  the  undisputed  rule  of  the  United  States. 

And  yet  so  remote  and  inaccessible  was  that  country,  then,  that  the  joyful 
news  of  this  treaty  of  June  loth  did  not  reach  Oregon  until  the  l'2th  of  Kovember, 
five  months  after  its  conclusion,  and  then  by  the  roundabout  way  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands.' 

No  effort  was  made  by  om-  Church  to  extend  her  missionary  work  to  this  dis- 
tant field  till  IS.jl,  five  years  after  tlie  treaty  of  184G,  when  the  Kev.  William  llich- 
mond,  of  the  Diocese  of  New  York,  was  appointed  by  the  Domestic  Committee  its 
fii'st  missionary  to  this  distant  land.  "  The  Spirit  of  Mssions  "  of  April  of  that 
year,  speaking  of  this  undertaking,  says:  "For  some  time  past  the  Domestic 
Committee  has  exerted  itself  to  secure  for  Oregon  a  well-appointed  Blission  of  the 
Church.  Once  and  again  pastors  of  reputation  and  efliciency  made  signs  of  a  dis- 
position to  labor  there,  and  it  was  thought  that  the  object  was  attained,  but  provi- 
dential disappointments  interfered.  And  now  when  well-nigh  discouraged,  a 
revered  brother  has  oflcred  himself  for  this  noble  enterprise,  with  entire  reachness 
and  cordiality  on  his  side,  and  with  high  satisfaction  on  the  other ;  one  whose  de- 
votedness  and  ability,  whose  experience  and  activity,  whose  inlluence  and  bearing 
are  commended  of  all  men,  and  aroimd  whom  the  affections  and  enei'gies  of  the 
Church  seem  to  rally  with  no  ordinaiy  interest."  A  Missionary  Service  of  farewell 
to  Mr.  Riclimond  was  held  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Church,  New  York,  on  the  third 
Sunday  night  of  Lent,  1841,  at  which  addresses  were  made  by  Drs.  Vinton  and 
Tyng,  and  a  hastily  penned  ode  read  by  lUartin  Farquhar  Tupper,  beginning  with 
the  following  words :  — 

"Push  on  to  earth's  extrcmest  verge, 

And  plant  the  gospel  there, 
Till  wiile  Pacific's  angry  surge 

Is  soothed  l)y  Christian  prayer. 
Advance  tlie  standard,  conquering  van, 

And  urge  the  triumph  on, 
In  zeal  for  God  and  love  for  man, 

To  distant  Oregon." 

Mr.  Richmond  reached  Portland  on  the  11th  of  l\Iay,  1851,  and  held  his  first 
service  on  Sunday,  the  ISth,  in  the  Methodist  house  of  worship.  He  found  to  his 
surprise  that  he  had  been  preceded  by  a  Clergyman  of  the  Church,  who  was  tliere 
to  receive  him,  and  whose  infant  daughter  he  baptized  at  this  his  first  service  —  the 
Rev.  St.  Jlichael  Fackler.  ]\Ir.  Fackler  had  gone  out  to  the  Pacific  coast  from  the 
Diocese  of  Missouri,  in  the  year  1847  in  the  pursuit  of  health,  and  was  then  living 
on  a  farm  in  the  Willamette  valley.  Mr.  Richmond  found  him  a  most  excellent 
and  devoted  Minister  of  the  Cross,  and  soon  secured  an  appointment  for  him  as  a 
^Missionary  of  the  Board.  No  appointment  from  that  day  to  this  has  been  more 
worthily  conferred,  and  the  name  of  St.  Michael  Fackler  will  ever  be  held  in  high 
honor  by  those  who  know  the  early  history  of  missionary  labors  in  Oregon. 

Mr.  Richmond  entered  upon  his  duties  with  great  zeal  and  hopefulness,  mak- 
ing long  :md  toilsome  journeys  through  the  country,  to  the  sacrifice  of  his  sti'ength 
and  health.  He  organized  congregations  in  several  places,  secured  the  gift  of 
building  lots,  and  other  property,  built  a  cluu'ch  at  Milwaukie,  ojjcncd  a  school  in 
Y'^amlulil  coimtv,  and  tlius  began  a  large  and  promising  work.    On  tlie  2yth  of  Feb- 

'  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  mention  here  lie    w.is  aftcnvai'd    an    active  member   of  the 

tliat  tliis  news  was  carried  to  Oregon  by  a  young  Church,  ahv.ays  its  bbcral  supporter,  anil  is  now  a 

man  then  in  charge  of  a  vessel  trading  between  promineut  member  of  our  Board  of  Missions  — 

the  Columbia  river  and  the  Islands.    In  Oregon  the  Hon.  Bcujamin  Stark,  of  New  London,  Conn. 
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ruaiy,  only  nine  months  after  his  arrival  in  the  country,  he  was  chilled  through  by 
ridinjj  all  ilay  in  a  deep  snow  and  hea^'y  storm.  From  that  time  till  the  li'th  of 
Juiielio  wasCnnlined  by  illness  of  a  very  severe  character.  On  that  day  he  WTites: 
"  At  the  time  I  was  attacked  with  sickness  I  had  a  prospect  of  more  success  in 
my  Mission  than  at  any  former  period  since  I  engaged  in  it." 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Kichmond's  sanguine  expectations  of  restored  health,  he 
was  soon  obliged  to  give  up  his  work  entirely  and  return  to  his  homo  in  the  East. 
In  consequence  of  this,  many  of  his  well-conceived  plans  were  never  carried  out, 
and  the  work  stood  still  or  languished,  lor  want  of  a  vigorous  head.  In  ld.J3  the 
Rev.  James  A.  Woodward,  of  the  Diocese  of  Pennsylvania,  went  to  Oregon  for  his 
health,  and  was  subsequently  appointed  a  Missionary  bv  the  Board.  lie  made  his 
residence  on  Mr.  Richmond's  "  land  claim  "  in  Yaniliill  county,  and  conducted  .a 
school  in  connection  with  his  Missionary  labors  in  that  part  of  the  Territoiy.  He 
held  frequent  services  at  Wapatoo  Lake,  Dayton,  Lafayette  and  Shamjjoeg,  as  well 
as  at  other  points,  and  was  much  esteemed  for  his  faithful  labors  and  ti-ue  Chris- 
tian character. 

In  the  month  of  January,  185.3,  the  Rev.  John  MeCartj',  D.D.,  a  former  chap- 
lain in  the  United  .States  Army,  was  sent  out  to  Oregon  by  the  Domestic  Committee 
antl  took  charge  of  the  small  "and  feeble  congreg-ation  in  Portland.  He  says  in  a 
communication  to  "The  Spirit  of  Missions,"  of  May,  I8.>3:  "I  arrived  here  the 
lOtii  of  Januaiy  last,  after  an  unusually  teilious  journey  of  sixty-one  days,  from 
Xew  York  City,  thankfid  to  God  for  bringing  me  safely  and  in  health  to  tliis  Tem- 
tory,  in  which',  by  His  gi-acious  help,  I  iut'entt  to  live  and  labor  for  the  rest  of  my 
days."  Dr.  MeCarty  found  in  Portland  a  congi-egation  of  tvventj--five  persons  and 
four  communicants,  of  which  he  says:  "Although  our  Church  has  but  a  feeble 
beginning  here,  still  the  future  prospect  is  encouraging."  Dr.  McCaity  had  been 
a  chaplain  in  the  United  .States  Army,  where  his  devout  life  and  faithful  seriice 
had  much  endeared  him  to  the  men  and  officers.  The  Fourth  United  States  Infautiy 
was  then  stationed  at  Vancouver,  in  W.oshington  Territory,  and  when  the  officers 
of  that  company  heard  of  the  arrival  of  this  former  chaplain  in  Portland,  they 
immediately  applied  for  his  sei-vices  at  that  post.  Upon  an  examination  of  the 
matter,  he  "iinallv  consented  to  divide  his  time  and  his  services  between  Portland 
and  Vancouver. "  From  this  time  on.  Dr.  McCartj'  was  a  most  laborious  and  zealous 
Missionary  in  Oregon  and  Washington  Territories,  travelling  very  widely  through 
the  forests  and  over  the  vast  plains,  at  the  peril  of  health  and  life.  He  was  the 
founder  of  the  parish  at  Vancouver,  and  earnestly  devoted  to  every  interest  of  the 
Church  in  that  vast  field. 

The  first  formal  movement  toward  an  organization  of  the  Church  was  m  this 
same  year,  185.3.  A  "meeting  of  Episcopalians"  was  held  in  the  month  of 
Auo-ust,  at  Oregon  Citv,  at  which  there  were  present  three  Clcrginnen  —  the  Rev. 
©r.^McCarty,  the  Rev.'Mr.  Faekler,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Woodward  —  and  seven  lay- 
men. This  "Council"  —  as  it  was  afterward  called  —  passed  resolutions  respect- 
fully and  earnestly  requesting  the  General  Convention  to  ajipoint  a  Missionary 
Bishop  for  the  Teiritories  of  ( )regon  and  A\ashington ;  and  cordially  recommending 
the  appointment  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  .MeCarty  to  that  office. 

This  action  in  Oregon  had  been  somewhat  anticipated  by  the  action  of  the 
Board  of  >Iissions  at  the  meeting  held  in  Boston  in  October,  1852.  _  A  resolution 
was  then  passed  requesting  the  General  Convention  "  to  take  into  serious  considera- 
tion the  ex-pediencv  of  sending  a  IMissionarj-  Bishop  to  Oregon."  Accordingly  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  General  Convention  in  New  York,  October,  1853,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Fielding  Scott,  D.D.,  Presbyter  of  the  Diocese  of  (Jeorgia,  was  elected 
Missionarj-  Bishop  of  Oregon  and  Washington,  and  consecrated  Januarj'  8,  1854. 
Bishop  Scott,  with  his  vriie,  an-ived  in  Oregon  on  Friday,  the  ■2-2d  of  April,  1854, 
and  held  liis  first  sei-vice  on  the  follovring  Sunday  in  Portland,  assisted  by  the  Rev. 
Dr  MeCarty.  He  found  here  but  tvvo  Clergvraen  —  Dr.  McCarthy  and  Mr.  Faekler 
—  (Mr.  Woodward  having  returned  to  the  Fast)  and  but  three  organized  congrega- 
tions. The  only  church  building  was  a  small,  unfinished  one  at  ^lilwaukie,  which 
had  been  used  tor  various  purposes  of  public  meeting.  Bishop  Scott  met  his  first 
Convocation  in  Portland,  on  the  17th  dav  of  the  foUovving  June.  There  were 
present  hvo  Clergy-men  and  eight  lavmen,  by  whom  the  Bishop  was  most  cordially 
received,  and  assured  of  their  united  and  harmonious  support,  .and  of  their  determi- 
nation to  strive  together,  under  him,  witli  one  heart  and  one  mind  for  the  faith  of 

the  Gospel.  j     .^,.     •         j 

Bishop  Scott  entered  upon  his  work  with  great  earnestness,  and  with  wise  and 
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well  considered  plans  for  advancing  the  interests  of  the  Church.  He  soon  saw  that 
ho  had  before  liini  a  laborious  and  difficult  field,  where  the  Church  would  meet 
with  many  liindnmces,  and  its  progress  be  very  slow.  At  this,  however,  he  w;is  in 
nowise  diiunlcd.  He  said  to  his  first  Convocation :  "  My  brethren,  we  must  not  be 
discouraged,  nor  desinso  the  day  of  small  things.  However  small  may  be  our 
number,  and  however  unpromising  our  prospect  of  large  and  speedy  increase,  let 
us  remember  that  the  Loud  will  not  save  by  many,  nor  by  few.  The  promise  of 
His  unerring  word  is:  'lie  that  goeth  forth  and  weepeth,  bearing  precious  seed, 
shall  doubtless  come  again  with  r<"Joicing,  bringing  his  sheaves  with  him.' "  In 
this  spirit  he  lived  and  labored  for  the  fifteen  years  of  his  episcopate. 

In  writing  to  "  The  Spirit  of  INlissions"  of  the  character  of  Bishop  Scott's 
labors,  Dr.  ilcllarty  says :  *'  It  would  be  difficult  for  any  one  in  tlie  Atlantic  States 
to  appreciate  the  fatigue,  hai'dship  and  discomfort  whicli  the  Bishop  has  to  undergo 
in  the  discharge  of  tlie  duties  of  liis  Missionary  Episcopacy  on  this  coast." 

The  gi'catest  of  all  the  Bishop's  trials  ^vas  the  want  of  Clergymen  to  aid  him 
in  the  cultivation  of  his  vast  field,  tor  not  only  did  this  embrace  Oregon  and  Wasli- 
ington  Territories,  but  that  winch  is  now  Idaho  also.  Bois6  City,  in  Idaho,  to 
wiiich  the  Bishop  extended  Ids  administrations,  was  only  reached  by  a  journey  of 
five  hundred  miles  —  three  hundred  of  these  over  roads  and  by  conveyances  of 
almost  unsurpassed  roughness  and  tortiu'e.  In  reference  to  tliis  want  of  iSIission- 
aries  in  Oregon,  the  Report  of  the  Domestic  Committee  of  185-1  says :  "  The  Bishop 
calls  in  loucl  and  ail'ecting  terms  for  more  laborers,  but  as  yet  calls  and  pleads  in 
vain."  And  so  the  next  year  after,  in  giving  an  account  of  the  ordination  of  his 
first  Deacon,  I\Ir.  James  Daily,  he  says :  "  To  me  this  event  is  pecidiarly  encourag- 
ing, as  not  one  line  of  iniimaiion  has  reached  me  of  the  coming  of  any  Missionary. 
Since  Dr.  jMcCarty's  removal  to  Puget  .Sound,  Brother  Faclcler  and  myself  are 
doing  what  we  can  to  supply  our  most  promising  jjoints,  hojiing  and  praying  that 
the  LOKD  will  send  us  help." 

The  next  year  the  IJishop  writes  to  the  Board  more  sadly  still,  if  possible, 
about  liis  neglected  field:  "  I  liave  no  additional  argument  to  offer  to  any  one  in 
favor  of  this  IMission.  And  I  was  certainly  not  prepared  for  the  announcement  in 
the  last  '  Spirit  of  ]\Iissions'  that  there  were  no  means  of  sending  those  disposed  to 
3ome.     This  makes  our  condition  sadder  still." 

In  the  early  jiart  of  the  year  1856  the  future  for  the  Church  seemed  to  be 
more  hopeful,  as  two  INIissionaries  had  consented  to  come  to  Oregon,  —  the  Rev. 
Messrs.  John  and  James  R.  W.  Sellwood.  But  hardly  had  this  glad  intelligence 
reached  the  Bishop,  ere  he  learned  that  these  IMissionaries  were  involved  in  a  fear- 
ful massacre  at  Panama;  tliat  one  of  them  was  killed,  and  that  they  were  both 
robbed  of  all  their  earthly  possessions.  That  one  was  killed  was  not  true,  but  he 
was  so  badly  wounded  that  for  months  he  was  utterly  unable  to  do  anything  in  the 
]\Iaster's  vincyai'd.  In  due  time  both  these  brethren  arrived  in  Oregon,  but  only 
one,  the  Rev.  James  R.  W.  Sellwood,  was  able  to  enter  ujion  Missionary  work. 
He  went  to  Salem,  and  took  charge  of  the  Church  there. 

On  Mr.  John  Sellwood's  regaining  his  health  in  some  measure,  he  took  charge 
of  Trinity  Chui'ch,  Portland,  which  he  held  for  one  or  two  j-cars.  These  U\o 
venerable  bi'others  are  still  numbered  in  the  ranks  of  the  Oregon  clergy.  One,  the 
Rev.  James  R.  W.  Sellwood,  is  a  Alissionaiy  of  the  Board,  and  the  other  officiating 
with  much  regularity%  considering  his  ago  and  infirmities,  in  St.  John's  Church, 
IMihvaukio.  Our  space  will  allow  but  little  further  detail  concerning  this  period. 
In  the  year  1850  a  boarding-school  for  boys  was  opened  in  Oswego,  under  the 
m:inagement  of  ilr.  Bernard  Cornelius,  and,  in  the  fall  of  18(51,  Spencer  Hall,  a 
school  for  girls,  was  opened  in  ]\Iilwaukie.  This  year  also  marked  tlie  publication 
of  the  first  numbers  of  the  "  Oregon  Churchman,"  a  small  monthly  paper  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  the  Church  in  this  field.  This  paper  was  revived  in  1870,  and 
its  publication  still  continued  as  the  "Columbia  Churchman." 

In  the  year  1866  both  the  diocesan  schools  were  closed,  principally  through  a 
failure  to  secure  suitable  teachei's,  and  in  the  following  j'car  the  Bishop  determined 
to  take  l\Irs.  Scott  to  the  East  for  the  benefit  of  her  health.  In  addressing  what 
proved  to  be  his  last  Convocation,  in  the  month  of  IMay,  18C7,  he  said:  "  VVhen  I 
entered  upon  my  work  here  thirteen  years  ago,  our  deceased  brother,  Rev.  St.  M. 
Fackler,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  IMcCarty  were  the  only  clergymen.  Tlie  Rev.  Mr. 
Richmond  and  the  Rev.  Jlr.  Woodward  had  been  here  for  a'time,  but  had  both  re- 
turned to  the  Atlantic  States.    At  no  time  have  there  been  more  than  ten  engaged 
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in  the  work.     I  have  ordained  two  Deacons  and  four  Priests,  and  the  entire  number 
transferred  to  my  jurisdiction  h;i3  been  eleven  I'resbvters  and  live  Deacons. 

"  At  the  time  of  entering  on  my  oflicc  liere  we  had  no  cluirch  edifice,  but  were 
obliged  to  use  :my  rooms  we  could  procure  temporarily  for  that  purpose.  Now,  wo 
have  twelve  regularly  set  apart  for  that  purpose  ;  the  lust  not  <iuitc  linislied  but  so 
far  completed  as  to  be  used.  These  edifices  are  all  plain,  but  neat  and  apjiropriate,  and 
tliej'  are  capable  of  seating  two  thousand  persons.  In  their  erection  we  have  received 
l)robably  five  tliousand  dollars  from  abroad ;  the  remainder,  not  loss  tlum  fifteen 
tliousand  dollars,  has  been  I'aised  on  the  gi'ound.  Ihe  churches  are  all  ft-ee  from 
debt,  and  others  still  miglit  have  been  erected  had  there  been  clergjTnen  to  occupy 
tlicni.  When  I  entered  upon  my  work,  there  were  not  twenty  persons  known  a.s 
communicants  of  the  Church  witain  my  jurisdiction,  and  the  number  was  even  less 
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who  took  any  real  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  our  work.  Then,  too,  the  population 
was  sparse,  not  exceeding  foity  thousand  in  the  two  Ten-itories,  and  these  di\-ided 
into  numerous  sects.  To  most  of  the  population  the  ('hurcli  was  unknown,  and 
what  they  had  lieard  of  it  was  to  its  prejudice.  .Vud  as  few  have  removed  liither 
already  identified  with  us,  almost  our  entire  increase  has  been  of  those  who  have 
become  acquainted  with  the  body  which  we  represent."' 

^^^len  we  consider  the  exti-aordinarv  difticulties  that  attended  Missionary  work  in 
Oregon  in  those  days,  these  are  results  for  whieli  we  all  have  cause  to  be  grateful. 
The  better  and  more  lasting  results  that  come  of  exalted  character  and  liigh  devo- 
tion to  duty  aiv  not  to  be  shown  by  any  tables  of  statistics,  or  figures  of  earthly 
arithmetic. 

The  mining  interests  on  the  upper  tributaries  of  the  Coliunbia  river  had  town 
a  laro-e  population  to  the  extreme  eastern  portions  of  Bishop  .Scott's  jm-isdiction, 
and  in  the  month  of  July,  18G4,  .Mr.  K:icklcr  was  transfeiTcd  from  the  Willamette 
Valley  to  Bois6  City,  in  the  Ten-itoiy  of  Idaho. 

His  joiu-ney  was  across  the  northeastern  angle  of  Oregon,  by  way  of  the  blue 
Mountains  and  (Jrand  Itonde  Valley,  to  l}ois6  City.  His  lettei-s  from  that  place 
give  a  \-ivid  description  of  Missionary  life  in  those  days.     He  says :  — 
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"  My  first  service  in  La  Grand  was  on  the  tliird  Sunday  of  July,  1864.  The 
(•ongregatioiis  were  good.  1  baptized  one  infant.  On  the  fifth  Sunday  1  baptized 
an  adim,  a  hidy,  who  when  about  twelve  j-ears  Wivs  immersed  by  the  IMormon.'!, 
her  father  having  joined  that  body  for  a  time.  I  presented  her  to  the  Bishop  for 
confirmation,  and  admitted  her  to  the  eommunion. 

"  Having  my  own  horses,  one  to  ride  and  one  pack-horse,  I  travelled  quite  inde- 
pendently, and  made  my  camp  at  niglit  whenever  it  was  time  to  stop  and  I  eould 
find  good  grass  and  water.  Although  the  weather  was  very  hot,  I  enjoyed  the  ti-ij) 
very  much  indeed.  I  had  no  fear,  althougli  I  knew  it  was  not  quite  safe.  As  1 
passed  through  the  Burnt  river  comitiy,  there  was  hanging  on  a  melancholy-look- 
ing yew  tree,  not  far  from  the  road,  tlie  body  of  a  half-breed  Indian,  wlio,  for  his 
oflences  against  tlie  whites  in  a  band  of  raiders,  had  been  strung  up  by  the  roadside 
—  as  a  teiTor  to  e^nl-doers." 

Speaking  again  of  his  horses,  Mr.  Fackler  says :  "  I  left  them  on  a  ranch  near 
Bois6  City.  vVhen  I  came  back,  after  an  absence  of  three  weeks,  they,  with 
the  whole  band  belonging  to  tlie  ranch,  had  been  stolen  and  run  off  to  Nevada,  and 
were  never  recovered.  This  was  quite  a  loss  to  me,  as  well  as  a  gi-eat  inconven- 
ience, as  I  was  neither  able  to  buy  other  horses,  nor  to  ride  in  the  public  convey- 
ances." 

Mr.  Fackler  did  excellent  and  extensive  Missionary  work  in  Idaho,  and  laid  the 
foimdations  of  the  flourisliing  Chm'ch  in  Bois6  City,  now  known  as  St.  Michael's. 

Bois6  City,  five  limidred  miles  fi-om  Bishop  Scott's  residence  in  Portland,  was 
reached  by  him  with  veiy  great  difficidtj',  and  so,  at  the  time  of  Bishop  Randall's 
election  in  186.5,  Idaho  was  given  to  him.  His  head-quarters  were  established  at 
Uenver,  nearly  a  thousand  miles  away,  in  the  opposite  direction !  by  which  Idaho 
gamed  little  in  the  services  of  its  Bisho]).  This  Territory  was  aftenvards  added  to 
Bishop  Tuttle's  jurisdiction,  and  now  h;vs  its  energetic  and  laborious  Bishop  within 
three  himdred  miles. 

Bishop  Scott  left  Oregon,  with  Mrs.  Scott,  immediately  upon  the  close  of  his  last 
Convocation,  and  reached  New  York  in  gi'eat  prosti'ation  of  sti'engtli  from  an  attack 
of  Panama  fever,  contracted  in  crossing  the  Isthmus.  He  rapidly  gi'ew  worse,  and 
died  on  the  following  Simday,  Jidy  9tla,  18(57,  and  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  beautiful 
cemetery  of  Trinity  (  liurch  in  New  Yoi'k  City.  The  Board  of  Missions  at  its  next 
meeting  in  October  passed  the  following  resolution :  — 

"  Besolvcd,  That  in  the  death  of  the  Right  Rev.  Thomas  Fielding  Scott,  D.D., 
Missionaiy  Bishop  of  OreMn  and  Washington  Ten-itories,  we  mourn  the  loss  of  a 
most  faithful  and  devoted  servant  of  Christ  —  of  a  Bishop  whose  self-denying 
labors  have  made  a  lasting  record  upon  the  memory  of  the  Church,  and  whose 
steady  zeal  and  imflinching  perseverance  amid  great  ti'ials  and  discom-agements, 
have  given  us  an  example  of  the  Missionaiy  Episcopate  wliich  will  long  be  gi'ate- 
fully  remembered." 

An  early  effort  was  made  to  supjily  another  Missionary  Bishop  for  Oregon  by 
the  election  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Benjamin  H.  Paddock,  Rector  of  Christ  Chiu-ch,  Detroit, 
to  this  place.  This  was  done  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  House  of  Bishops,  in  New 
York,  on  the  oth  of  Febiiiary,  1868. 

Dr.  Paddock  having  declined  this  appointment,  no  further  effort  was  made  to  fill 
the  vacancy  till  the  meeting  of  the  General  Convention  of  October,  1868,  when  the 
Rev.  B.  Wistar  Mon-is,  Rector  of  St.  Luke's  Church,  Gemiantown,  Pemisylvania, 
was  elected.  I  was  consecrated  in  St.  Luke's  Church,  Philadelphia,  on  the  3d  of 
the  following  December,  and  sailed  for  San  Francisco,  fi'om  New  York,  with  my 
family,  on  the  21st  of  April,  1869,  and  reached  Portland  on  the  2d  day  of  .Time.  I 
took  witli  me  my  three  sisters-in-law,  the  Misses  Rodney,  and  my  own  sister,  MissR. 
W.  Morris.  These  earnest  churchwomen  have  been  most  efficient  helpers  in  edu- 
cational and  missionaiy  effoits  from  that  day  to  tliis.  We  were  very  kindly  received 
and  hospitably  entertained  by  the  Bishop  of  California  and  the  Church  people  of 
San  Francisco,  and  foimd  an  equally  warm  welcome  from  tlie  clergy  of  Oregon, 
and  their  people  in  Portland  and  all  parts  of  the  jurisdiction. 

The  erection  of  St.  Helen's  Hall  as  a  boarding  and  day  school  for  girls  was  im- 
mediately undertaken,  and  opened  mider  the  direction  of  the  Misses  Rodney,  on  the 
lith  of  September,  1869.  The  attendance  increased  so  rapidly  that  an  enlargement 
of  the  biuldings  was  required  before  the  close  of  the  first  term,  and  again  before 
the  end  of  the  year,  and  a  third  time  within  three  years.  The  average  attendance 
since  the  first  year  has  been  about  1.50  pupUs.  The  property  consists  of  a  block  of 
ground,  with  large  buildings  for  the  boarders  and  teachers,  and  convenient  school- 
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rooms  and  chiss-rooms  for  two  hundred  pupils.  For  several  years  an  "  upper 
looui "  was  used  as  a  place  of  daily  worship  for  the  school,  and  on  Sundays  by  the 
congregation  of  St.  Stephen's  Chapel.  .\  larger  and  more  ajjpropriate  place  bein^ 
required,  St.  Stephens  Chapel  was  built  on  the  corner  of  the  block,  anil  coimecled 
with  the  dwelling-house  and  school-rooms  by  a  covered  way.  The  whole  school 
assembles  in  the  chapel  for  a  short  ser\-ice  every  morning,  before  entering  upon  the 
studies  and  recitations  of  tlie  day.  The  chapel  has  been  made  a  very  beautiful  and 
attractive  place  by  its  proper  design  and  finish,  and  by  the  gifts  of  memorial  win- 
dow, chancel  furniture  and  beautifid  g;v-;-fixtures.  Its  services  have  a  most  im- 
portant and  blessed  influence  in  tlie  true' and  higher  education  of  the  pupils  of  this 
school ;  and  those  who,  in  large  or  small  sums,  have  contriljutcd  to  its  erection  may 
be  assured  that  their  gifts  were  ^visely  directed.  St.  Helen's  Hall  has  done  some- 
thing more  tlian  pay  its  current  expenses  in  the  past  few  years,  having  expended, 
out  of  its  earnings,  $12,500  on  permanent  improvements,  books  and  philosophical 
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apparatus,  and  the  purchase  of  a  block  of  giouud  for  the  site  of  a  new  building. 
This  is  also  exclusive  of  the  large  expenditrucs  foi>  insuranie  and  new  fuiiiiture. 
I  have  since  been  oftered  .$22,000  for  this  piece  of  ground,  but  ;is  it  was  bought  for 
no  other  pui-pose  than  a  future  site  for  St.  Helen's  Hall,  I  declined  to  sell  it.  The 
establishment  of  this  school  is  largely  due  to  the  liberality  of  the  late  Mr.  John  D. 
Wolfe,  and  to  his  daughter,  Jliss  C.  L.  Wolfe.  .tVfter  generous  gifts  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  property  on  which  the  school  buildings  stand,  the  corner  lot  and  house 
were  seemed  thi-ough  the  liberal  aid  of  the  latter,  and  the  rent  now  suppoits  the 
"  Wolfe  Free  scholarship."  .Vnothcr  stliolarship  was  created  by  the  gifts  of  the 
teachers,  pupils  and  fticnds  of  St.  Mary's  Hall,  15m-lington,  N..I.  Tins  is  known 
as  the  "  Bishop  Doane  scholarship,"  and  j-iekls  Soi"j  a  year  for  the  full  support  of 
a  pupil.  A  third  scholarship  is  suppoited  by  the  prompt  annual  payment  of  SM) 
by  an  earnest  Christian  motlicr  of  I'hihulelphia,  in  memory  of  a  loving  daughter 
"  gone  before"'  to  the  Paradise  of  God's  children.  These  scholarships  have  been  a 
most  valuable  aid  in  our  work  of  Christian  education,  and  it  is  veiy  desiniblc  that 
they  should  be  increased  in  numbers,  that  so  good  an  influence  might  be  more 
widely  extended.  From  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  old  property  known  as 
Spencer  Hall,  at  .Milwaukic,  we  have  an  invested  fund  of  .$1,400,  the  annual  in- 
come of  which  goes  to  the  increase  of  the  "  Spencer  Library"  in  St.  Helen's  Hall. 
This  yearly  addition  of  even  $140  worth  of  well-chosen  books  will,  in  time,  make 
a  very  valuable  library. 
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The  property  which  Bishop  Scott  had  used  for  a  boys'  school  at  Oswego  had 
been  sold  by  the  Trustees  before  iny  election,  and  when  I  reached  Oregon  the  sum 
of  $4,;'i00  was  placed  in  my  hands  for  continuing  this  work  at  some  new  point.  It 
was  thought  advisable  to  put  tliis  school  in  Portland  also.  Four  blottks  of  ground 
were  given  for  this  purpose,  in  a  very  desirable  and  beautful  situation,  and  on  the 
.■)th  of  -July,  1879,  1  laid  the  corner-stone  of  the  Bishop  Scott  Grammar  School. 
Liberal  contributions  of  money  were  made  by  the  members  of  our  own  Church,  and 
by  the  citizens  of  Portland,  for  the  erection  of  the  buildings,  as  they  had  before 
tlune,  in  the  cjuse  of  St. Helens  Hall.  The  Clrajmnar School  was  ojiened  for  its  lirst 
term  in  September,  1870,  under  the  superintendence  of  Professor  Charles  H.  Allen, 
an  able  and  accomplished  educator.  He  was  followed  by  Professor  Laing,  in  1871, 
tlie  Rev.  George  Burton,  in  1874,  and  Dr.  Joseph  W.  Hill,  the  present  head-master, 
in  1877.  Ur.  Hill  has  ever  smce  been  in  charge,  and  under  his  judicious  manage- 
ment the  school  is  doing  an  excellent  work,  and  steadily  growing  in  reputation  and 
influence.  1  had  determined  fi'om  the  first  not  to  use  the  money  that  eame  fi'om 
the  sale  of  the  Oswego  property  for  any  present  purpose,  but  to  make  it  the  nucleus 
of  a  permanent  endowment.  This  I  have  been  enabled  to  do,  and  by  the  offerings 
of  our  own  people  and  the  aceimiulatious  of  interest,  this  fund  is  now  over  $10,000, 
having  all  along  paid  $500  a  year  toward  the  support  of  the  school.  There  are 
besides  this,  the  "  Alonzo  Potter  Professorship  Fund,"  of  $2,600,  the  "  Michael  F. 
Clark  scholarship,"  of  $900,  and  the  "  G.  W.  Natt  scholar.ship,"  of  $1,000.  The 
annual  income  of  the  two  former  of  these  is  added  to  the  principal  each  year  for 
increase  for  futm'e  use. 

Up  to  this  time  no  regular  Missionary  work  had  been  done  in  that  large  por- 
tion of  the  jm'isdiction  east  of  the  Cascade  Mountains.  In  the  fall  of  187 1  I  sent 
the  Rev.  L.  H.  Wells,  who  eame  to  us  fi-om  the  Diocese  of  Conneetieut,  to  \Valla- 
Walla,  Washington  Territory,  to  open  a  Mission  and  extend  his  labors,  as  occasion 
might  offer,  to  the  parts  beyond.  Jlr.  Wells  found  there  the  five  women  I  had 
confirmed  the  previous  year  and  two  more  commimicants  of  the  C^hurch.  With  this 
beginning  the  Mission  declared  itself  self-supporting.  In  the  second  year  a  very 
pretty  Gothic  church  was  erected  and  by  degrees  finished,  furnished,  and  paid  for. 

The  next  year  after  the  Mission  was  started  I  was  enabled,  by  the  liberality  of 
fiiends  in  the  East,  especially  in  New  Haven,  and  by  the  generous  pecuniary 
offerings  of  the  Missionary  himself,  to  establish  St.  Paul's  School  for  Girls  with 
three  teachers  and  thirteen  jKipils,  one  of  them  a  boarder.  At  the  end  of  its  first 
year  the  boarding  department  was  burned  down,  but  from  the  ashes  arose  a  deeper 
local  interest  and  more  abundant  charity  in  the  hearts  of  Eastern  Churchmen,  which 
bore  fruit  in  better  accommodations  and  larger  attendance. 

The  school  grew  in  rejjutation  and  nimibers,  and  when  in  1880  it  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Bishop  Paddock,  it  had  eightj'-five  pupils,  t^venty  of  them  boarders 
and  eight  teachers ;  it  was  moreover  out  of  debt  and  paying  its  own  cuiTcnt 
expenses.  Mr.  Wells  was  the  originator  of  the  plan  of  this  school,  and  from  first 
to  hist  its  wise  guide  and  overseer,  and  its  main  stay  and  support.  It  was  through 
him  that  after  eight  years  of  hard  and  painfid  sti'uggle  we  were  able  to  transfer  to 
the  Bishop  of  Washington  Territoiy  a  cliiu-eh  and  Jooarduig-school  in  Walla-Walla 
both  vigorous,  free  from  debt,  and  self-supporting. 

The  ISIission  at  Walla-A\^alla  had  been  started  but  a  few  months  when  the 
Missionaiy  began  to  hold  occasional  services  in  the  towns  beyond,  going  to  Weston, 
twenty  miles;  Pendleton,  foify  miles;  La  Grand,  seventy-five;  the  Cove,  ninety; 
Union,  ninety ;  Lewiston,  eighty ;  Baker  City,  one  hundred ;  thus  planting  germs 
wliich  soon  develojjed  into  independent  Missions.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Nevius  subse- 
(juently  labored  in  these  same  fields,  with  much  zeal  and  success. 

The  Good  Samaritan  Hospital  and  Orphanage  \xas  completed  and  opened  for 
the  reception  of  patients  and  children  in  1S75.  It  occupies  a  ^"ery  beautiful  and 
valuable  site,  about  half  a  mile  north  of  the  (irammar  School  and  Episcoijal  resi- 
dence. Its  four  blocks  of  ground  were  purchased  at  a  low  price,  through  the 
liberality  of  their  owners,  and  the  buildings  have  been  erected  and  furnished  at  a 
cost  of  some  $2.5,000.  Last  year  it  eared  for  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  patients. 
We  are  just  changing  the  building  heretofore  used  as  an  orphanage  for  well  chil- 
dren into  a  ward  for  sick  women  and  children,  for  which  there  is  pressing  need. 
By  the  liberality  of  our  ovm  citizens,  and  friends  m  the  East,  we  have  secured  the 
endowment  of  free  beds,  by  a  cash  capital  of  .$17,.'iOO,  and  hope  to  enlarge  this 
most   important  means  of  "support.     We  are  indebted  to  that  noble  agency,  the 
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Woman's  Auxiliaiy,  for  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  the  two  Sisters  —  trained 
nurses,  who  now  have  charge  of  the  Hospital. 

Some  seven  j-ears  ago  I  boujjht  lor  $800  four  and  a  half  lots  of  ground 
adjoining  tlio  Grammar  School,  for  the  site  of  a  Bishop's  house.  Last  year  such  a 
liouse  was  built,  known  :miong  us  .is  "  Bishoperoft."  We  had  hoped  to  have  built 
this  house  for  $li,<X)0,  but,  owing  to  the  unexpected  and  unprecedented  rise  in  the 
price  of  labor  and  all  building  materials,  it  Invs  cost  over  88,000,  and  tlievc  is  an 
indebtedness  upon  it  of  $l,Oi)i).  These  lots,  which  cost  sometliing  less  than  $200 
apiece,  ai-e  now  worth  from  $2,500  to  $3,000  each,  and  two  of  them  might  be  sold 
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for  tlie  purjjose  of  paying  the  debt  on  the  Episcopal  residence,  and  for  increasing 
the  Episcopal  Fund. 

Feeling  from  my  first  connection  with  this  work  the  importance  of  strength- 
enin"  and  sustaining  it  by  endowments  of  money,  I  have  given  considerable  atten- 
tion to  this  matter,  and  through  the  generous  gift;j  of  friends  in  the  Kiist  and  of  our 
own  people  we  have  met  with  a  good  degree  of  success.  These  cash  endowments  — 
such  as  those  of  the  Hospit;d,  tlic  Grammar  School,  Scholarships,  l.ibniry  of  St. 
Helen's  Hall,  the  Fund  for  Dis.abled  Clergymen,  the  Episcopal  Fund,  etc.  —  amount 
now  to  over  8-30,000.  These  funds  are  secin-ed  by  notes  and  first  mortgages  on 
real  estate,  and  bear  interest  :it  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  other  Church  Imildings  in  Portland  are.  Trinity  Church,  Chapel  and 
Rectory,  Trinity  Mission,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city,  and  St.  JIatthew's  Chapel 
and  Rectory  in  the  southern  part.  We  have  also  St.  David's  Church  and  Rectory, 
just  across  the  river  in  East  Portland.  This  church  is  appropriately  named  after 
St.  David's,  .Manajnmk,  whence  came  .§1,000  from  one  generous  giver  for  building 
its  Oregon  namesake.  All  those  buildings,  except  that  now  used  :is  a  chapel  by 
Trinity  eongi-egation,  and  which  w;is  tlieir  original  church,  have  been  erected  since 
1809.    There  have  been  erected  since  that  time  and  previous  to  the  division  of  the 
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jurisdiction,  twenty-three  churches  and  chapels,  fifteen  rectories,  three  schools,  and 
one  hospital  and  orphanaM,  making  in  all  forty-two  buildings.  In  the  division 
Washington  Territory  took  seven  clergymen,  eight  churches  and  chapels,  and  fovu- 
rectories,  and  the  CUrls'  School  at  Walla-Walla.  The  value  of  the  church  property 
and  endo^vments  remaining  to  Oregon  may  safely  be  estimated  at  no  less  than 
$400,OL»0.  It  was  a  som'ce  of  satisfaction  to  me,  in  sm-reudering  the  work  of  the 
Church  in  Washington  Territory  to  my  successor,  to  know  that  it  was  encumbered 
with  no  indebtedness. 

As  Bishop  Scott  had  done  before  me,  so  I  had  long  desired  the  division  of 
this  large  jmisdiction,  and  did  all  in  my  power  to  promote  it,  believing  that  the 
work  of  the  Church  in  that  wide  field,  with  its  varied  resources,  its  capabilities  of 
sustaining  a  large  population,  and  its  rapid  development  in  all  material  interests, 
required  a  bishop  whose  whole  time  and  energies  should  be  given  to  that  district 
alone.  In  view  of  what  has  already  been  accomplished  by  the  wise  and  vigorous 
eftbrts  of  the  Bishop  of  that  Territory,  and  the  splendid  futiu'e  that  is  before  it, 
10  one  can  question  the  wisdom  of  the  Convention  in  its  action  three  years  ago. 


^^^tz:;Jiimi)J 


The  story  of  the  progress  of  the  Chui'ch  iu  the  Territories  of  the 
Pacific  slope  cannot  be  better  told  than  in  the  words  of  the  Missionary 
Bishop,  Dr.  Tattle  :  — 

In  October,  1866,  the  Tenitories  of  Montana,  Idaho,  and  Utah  were  erected 
by  the  House  of  Bishops  into  a  separate  missionary  district,  and  on  the  6th  day  of 
the  same  month  the  bishops  duly  nominated  to  be  Blissionary  Bishop  of  Monfcma, 
with  jurisdiction  in  Idaho  and  Utah,  the  Rev.  Daniel  Sylvester  Tuttle,  M.A.,  Rector 
of  Zion  Church,  Morris,  Otsego  County,  in  the  diocese  of  New  York.  Bishop 
Tuttle  was  consecrated  iu  Trinity  Chapel,  New  York  City,  May  1,  1867. 

At  the  time  of  his  consecration  not  one  clergyman  of  the  Church  was  in  all 
the  field  to  which  he  was  appointed.  Only  one  had  ever  been  at  work  there,  the 
Rev.  St.  Michael  Fackler,  at  Bois6  City,  Idaho,  fi'om  1864.  But  he,  after  erecting 
a  small  church  at  Boisfe,  had  started  eastward,  and  died  on  the  steamer  between 
Panama  and  New  York,  in  December,  1866. 

Meanwhile  the  necessity  of  immediate  inauguration  of  church  work  at  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  became  so  urgent  that,  on  the  6th  of  April,  1867,  in  advance  of 
the  consecration  of  the  bishop,  upon  his  nomination,  the  Rev.  George  W.  Foote  and 
the  Rev.  Thomas  W.  Haskins  left  New  York  for  Salt  Lake  City,  arriving  there, 
Mr.  Foote  on  the  3d  and  Mr.  Haskins  on  the  4th  of  May,  and  at  once  commenced 
their  work  by  celebration  of  divine  service  at  Independence  Hall,  on  the  following 
Sunday. 

Utah. 

They  found  here  three  commimieants  of  the  Church ;  and  a  Sunday-school 
was  turned  over  to  them  which  tlie  non-Mormon  peojile  had  kept  up  for  a  time. 
For  several  years  the  church  work  was  the  only  Christian  mission  among  the 
Mormons.  On  July  1st  Mr.  Haskins  opened  St.  Mark's  School,  a  parochial  day- 
school,  with  sixteen  scholars.  The  first  report  from  Utah,  made  August  17,  1867, 
was  this  in  sum:  Baptized,  16;  confirmed,  11;  conmmnicants,  20;  marriages,  1; 
burials,  2  ;  average  attendance,  Sunday-school,  90  ;  day-school,  37.  With  thanks 
to  God  we  mark  the  growth,  as  recorded  in  the  last  annual  report,  August  1,  1881 : 
Baptized,  114;  confirmed,  23;  communicants,  359;  marriages,  CO;  burials,  66; 
Sundaj'-school  scholars,  710;  day  scholars,  711. 

The  bishop,  acconijjauied  by  the  Rev.  G.  D.  B.  Miller  and  the  Rev.  E.  N. 
Goddard,  after  serious  delays  occasioned  by  floods  and  Indian  depredations  and 
dangers,  reached  Salt  Lake  City,  July  2,  1867.  On  the  14tli  he  held  the  first  con- 
firmation (of  eleven  candidates),  and  celebrated  the  first  holy  communion  in  Utah. 

The  bishop  called  at  once  upon  Brigham  Young,  antl  frankly  told  him  that  he 
had  come  to  live  in  the  country,  and  of  the  work  he  was  appointed  to  do.     He  w.as  re- 
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ceived  courteously  by  the  Monnon  chief,  and  from  that  time  fonvard  has  never 
been  unlawfully  intei-fered  with  by  the  Mormons  touching  any  riglits  of  person, 
in-opertj-,  or  residence.  The  greater  portion  of  those  baptized  and  confirmed  in 
Ufcdi  liavc  been  Mormon-born.  Of  confirmations  the  e.xact  figures  are  247  out  of 
407.     Two  young  men,  Mormon-bom, .have  entered  holy  orders. 

April  .iO,  1S72,  St.  Mark's  Hospital,  Salt  Lake  City,  under  tiie  auspices  of 
the  Cluirch,  was  opened.  In  it  more  than  three  hundred  jjatient-s  are  cared  for 
yearly,  at  an  expense  of  nearly  §10,000.  In  October,  18S1,  St.  Paul's  Chapel,  a 
second  church  in  the  same  city,  built  of  stone,  was  finished.  The  good  influence 
of  our  four  churches,  five  schools,  and  hospital,  sturdily  working  in  the  Mormon 
community,  in  behalf  of  civilization  and  Christianitj',  cannot  be  overestimated. 

Idaho. 
After  remaining  with  the  bishop  for  a  week  in  Salt  Lake  Citj-,  tlie  Rev.  G.  D.  B. 
Jliller,  in  July,  1867,  pushed  on  to  Boisfe  City.  For  several  years  he  was  the  only 
clergyman  in  all  Idaho  Territory.  His  first  report,  made  in  August,  was :  Com- 
municants, 13 ;  Sunday-school  scholars,  30 ;  burials,  2.  Here,  too,  has  been  growth. 
Xow  there  are  tliree  clergymen ;  baptized,  52 ;  confirmed,  13  ;  communicants,  188 ; 
Sunday-school  scholars,  177. 

Montana. 

The  bishop,  attended  by  the  Rev.  E.  N.  Goddard,  went  to  Montana  in  July, 
1867.  No  clergj'man  of  the  Church  had  ever  set  foot  in  the  Territory  before. 
They  held  the  first  service  in  Virginia  Citj',  on  Sunday,  July  L'lst.  From  the 
record  of  that  day,  gi-owth  registers  itself  in  the  Annual  Report  of  Aug.  1,  1881, 
as  follows:  clergy,  8 ;  baptized,  80;  confirmed,  41:  communicants,  397;  mar- 
riages, 49;  burials,  73;  Sunda3-school  scholars,  489. 

In  mineral  and  agricultm-al  resources  Montana  is  a  rich  Territoiy,  and  sure 
to  be  a  populous  and  prosperous  region.  Well  knowing  tliis.  Bishop  Tuttle  en- 
treated that  it  might  be  given  a  bishop  of  its  own.  The  General  Convention  of 
1880  acceded  to  his  request.  Ou  October  1.5th  Montana  was  erected  into  a  sepa- 
rate missionary  district,  and  Bishop  Tuttle  became  the  Bishop  of  Utah  with  juris- 
diction in  Idaho.  On  the  19th  the  Rev.  Legh  Richmond  Brewer,  M.A.,  Rector  of 
Trinity  Church,  Watertown,  in  the  diocese  of  Central  New  York,  was  chosen 
Bishop  of  Montana. 

It  is  a  matter  for  sincere  thankftilness  that  the  Church  has  in  the  last  twenty 
years  waked  up  to  its  duty  .and  privilege  in  taking  in  hand  pioneer  missionary 
work.  Under  its  admii-able  system  of  .Missionary  Bishops,  it  has  of  late  gone  into 
the  tents  and  cabms  of  the  uttennost  frontier,  to  preach  Christ  and  minister  his 
holy  sacraments.  Once  it  was  largely  left  to  the  Methodists  to  do  this  sort  of 
thing.  Now  the  Church  is  found  in  the  very  fore  front.  It  gets  influence  at  least 
equSly  well  with  them,  and  it  holds  what  it  gets  far  better.  It  is  a  great  mistake 
to  suppose  the  church  services  unfit,  by  their  stateliness,  for  such  pioneering  work. 
In  truth  they  are  appreciated  and  liked.  Christians  of  all  names,  aftei;  a  simple 
explanation  and  loving  invitation  by  the  minister,  gladly  join  in  using  them. 
Prayer,  "Common"  for  both  minister  and  people,  takes  on  a  new  and  grateful 
meaning  for  them.  And  the  attractiveness  of  the  church  year,  the  dignity  of  her 
holy  worship,  the  soberness  of  her  exhortations,  the  wholesomeness  of  her 
instructions,  the  strength  of  her  historical  position,  and  the  power  of  her  divine 
organization,  so  far  from  unfitting  her,  render  her  most  eminently  fit  to  do  the 
best  and  most  lasting  missionaiy  work  for  the  Master.  In  Bishop  Tuttle's  and 
Bishop  Brewer's  fields,  instead  of  being  latest  to  enter,  she  was  largely  first.  In 
Utah,  for  years  she  worked  alone  among  the  Mormons.  In  Idaho,  for  long  periods 
our  cleroymen  were  the  only  ones  of  Protestant  name  in  the  Territory.  In 
Montana  now,  the  Church  is,  by  all  odds,  the  first  of  the  religious  bodies  in  influ- 
ence and  efficiency. 


CHAPTER    XXL 

THE  ATTITUDE    OF  THE   CHURCH   DURING   THE   CIVIL   WAR. 

THE  close  of  the  year  1860  witnessed  the  beginning  of  that  "irre- 
pressible conflict"  that  was  to  close  only  when  untold  treasure 
and  countless  lives  had  been  sacrificed.  The  strife  was  naturally 
regarded  with  diflerent  views  by  churchmen  at  the  North  and  South. 
The  passage  of  the  ordinance  of  secession,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  Southern  Confederacy  de  facto,  were  deemed  1)y  the  clergy  at  the 
South  as  not  only  freeing  them  from  the  oljligation  to  use  the  prayers 
for  the  President  of  the  United  States,  but  also  as  authorizing  the 
Church  in  the  Confederate  States  to  regard  itself  as  independent  and 
autonomous.  The  course  of  White  and  Parker,  Provoost  and  Eobert 
Smith,  in  omitting  the  State  prayers,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Rev- 
olution, was  naturally  regarded  as  a  justification  of  the  omission  of 
the  obnoxious  prayers,  and  the  position  taken  by  the  Church  in  the 
revolted  colonies,  at  the  time  of  the  war  for  independence,  was  deemed 
a  precedent  for  action  in  the  direction  of  separate  oi'ganization . 

There  was,  indeed,  a  diversity  of  opinion  among  Southern  church- 
men, whether  the  disruption  of  the  Union  did,  of  itself,  and  without 
any  act  of  the  Church  iu  its  several  dioceses,  work  a  severance  of  the 
federation  of  the  dioceses  under  the  constitution  of  1789.  The  Bishop 
of  North  Carolina,  Dr.  Atkinson,  held,  as  appears  from  his  address  to 
the  Convention  of  his  diocese  in  1861,  that  the  secession  of  the  States 
did  not  involve  necessarily  the  disruption  of  the  Church,  although  he 
laid  down  the  principle  that  the  Church  was  bound  to  recognize,  pray 
for,  and  obey  the  de  facto  government  as  the  existing  power.  He 
further  advised  the  adoption  of  the  necessaiy  changes  in  the  liturgy, 
the  oflering  of  prayers  for  the  Confederate  Congress  when  in  session, 
and  the  appointment  of  clerical  and  lay  deputies  to  a  meeting  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Church  in  the  seceded  States,  which  had  been  called. 
In  compliance  with  a  circular  letter,  issued  early  in  the  year  1861,  the 
Bishops  of  South  Carolina,  Dr.  Davis ;  Georgia,  Dr.  Elliott ;  Missis- 
sippi, Dr.  Green;  Florida,  Dr.  Rutledge ;  and  Texas,  Dr.  Gregg, 
with  clerical  and  lay  deputies  from  these  several  States,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Texas,  met  iu  Convention  in  Montgomery,  Alaliama,  on  the 
3d  day  of  July.  At  the  time  of  the  call  for  this  meeting,  the  States 
of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Arkansas,  had  not  seceded, 
and  the  Church  in  these  dioceses  was  not  represented.  The  Bishop 
of  Vermont  had  sought  to  allay  the  storm  which  was  threatening  the 
unity  of  the  Church,  and  in  liis  "  Letter  to  Bishops  and  Delegates 
now  assembled  at  Montgomery"  endeavored  to  show  the  difference 
between  the  impending  rupture  and  the  struggle  with  the  mother 
country  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.     In  his  view  there  was  no 
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reason,  even  if  the  country  should  be  divided  by  the  civil  strife,  why 
the  Church  could  not  renuiiu  unbroken  and  act  as  one  body.  Private 
letters  had  been  sent  witii  the  same  pacific  end  in  view,  but  the  die 
was  cast.  Eveu  the  venerable  Bishop  of  Virginia,  while  admitting 
that  the  call  for  the  Southern  Convention  was  "  hasty,"  and  finally 
reconsidering  his  purpose  of  attending  it,  deemed  it  his  duty  to 
accede  to  the  measures  the  meeting  advised,  and  was,  ere  the  year 
had  closed,  the  presiding  bishop  of  "the  Southern  Church. 

At  the  Montgomery  meeting  the  draft  of  a  constitution  and 
canons  was  prepared.  Provision  was  made  for  the  collection  and  dis- 
bursement of  mission  funds  for  the  work  of  the  Church  in  the  South 
and  South-west.  It  was  unanimously  resolved  "  that  the  secession  of 
the  States  of  Virginia,  Xorth  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Florida,  Alabama,  Mssissippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkansas,  and  Ten- 
nessee, from  the  United  States,  and  the  formation  by  them  of  a  new 
o-overnment,  called  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  renders  it 
necessary  and  expedient  that  the  dioceses  within  those  States  should 
form  among  themselves  an  independent  organization." 

Provision  was  made  for  an  adjourned  meeting  in  October,  and 
after  a  session  of  three  days  the  Convention  adjourned.  The  presi- 
dent, in  response  to  a  resolution  of  thanks  for  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  his  office,  thus  reviewed  the  work  that  had  been  accom- 
plished, and  indicated  the  purposes  in  view  for  the  future  :  — 

111  retumino-  you  mv  th.onks.  Brethren  of  the  Convention,  for  the  very  kind 
and  cordial  manner  in  which  you  have  exiJiessed  your  approbation  of  my  course  as 
your  Presidinir  officer,  it  gives  me  pleasm-e  to  s.ay,  that  my  duty  was  made  quite  easy 
bv  the  courteous,  Christian,  yet  earnest,  manner,  in  which  the  work,  entrusted  you 
by  vour  respective  Conventions,  has  been  performed.  Om-  number  has  not  been 
large  but  every  Diocese  of  those  originally  invited,  ^vith  tlie  exception  ot  lexas 
has  been  fully  represented  by  the  ablest  and  most  expenenced  of  its  Clergy  and 
Laity  That  Diocese  was  hindered  by  the  foitune  of  ^Var,  from  partaking  in  our 
Councils.  When  we  consider  the  distance,  the  expense,  the  season  ot  the  year  and 
above  all  the  uncertamty  which  was  made  fi-om  peculiar  circumstances  to  hang 
around  the  meeting  of  the  Convention,  we  have  reason  to  congi-atulate  ourselves 
upon  the  very  large  proportion  of  those  appointed  to  this  meeting  who  have 
attended  here.  It  shows  an  earnest  appreciation  of  the  necessity  of  this  Conven- 
tion, and  of  the  impoitance  of  the  principles  which  were  to  be  discussed  and 

^^"  "^I  cannot  but  thank  God  in  your  behalf,  and  in  behalf  of  the  Church,  for  the 
complete  imanimity  which  has  accompanied  the  assertion  of  the  necessitj-  and 
expediency  of  an  hidependent  organization.  While  we  have  diflered  upon  some 
details  of  time  and  place,  we  have  not  dillered  at  all  upon  this  point,  behave 
with  one  voice,  and  one  he.ait,  agieed  that  the  Church  ot  the  Confederate  States 
must  be  as  independent  as  the  Confederate  States  themselves.  ^\  e  have  desired  no 
change  in  the  Faith  or  Order  of  the  Church,  no  relaxabon  of  its  discipliue.no 
alteration  in  its  Liturgy ;  but  we  have  detennmed,  by  tlie  help  and  gi-ace  of  God, 
to  advance  his  Idngdom  among  us,  thi-ough  Constitutional  and  Canonical  ai-mnge- 
ments  of  om-  own  And  in  this  imanimitj-,  may  we  perceive  the  favor  ot  God 
towards  us  as  a  people.  He  has  been  with  us  from  the  begmmn^  of  our  civil 
movements,  and  his  blessed  us,  both  in  State  and  Chm-ch,  ^vith  an  unity  of  feelmg 
and  of  pm-pose  that  is  most  extraordinaiy.  In  die  State  and  in  the  Church  we 
have  moved  as  one  man,  and  no  voice  of  discontent  or  of  dissatisfaction  has  been 
heard  araon<r  us.  We  are  ready  to  bear  and  to  suffer  for  the  good  cause  we  have 
in  hand,  but  never  to  jield  or  compromise.  "  Not  imto  us,  O  Lord,  not  unto  us.  but 
unto  thy  name,  be  the  gloiy  for  thy  mercy  and  thy  truth  s  sake. 

We  have  done.  Brethren  of  the  Convention,  enough  at  this  meeting,  and  yet 
not  too  much.    We  have  asserted  the  necessity  and  expediency  of  a  new  orgamza- 
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tion ;  ami  wo  liave  apiJointud  a  committee  to  prepare  the  draft  of  a  Constitution 
and  Canons  for  our  future  goTernnicnt,  but  we  have  referred  the  consideration  and 
adoption  of  tliese  details  to  an  adjourned  meeting,  to  be  held  daring  the  coming 
autumn,  and  in  this  have  we  done  wisely ;  for  we  most  earnestly  desire  to  have 
•with  us  the  wisdom,  the  experience,  and  the  piety  of  those  great  Dioceses  whose 
States  have  so  lately  declared  themselves  a  part  of  the  Southern  Confederacy. 

We  have  in  like  manner  arranged  our  Missionaiy  work  temporarily,  doing  at 
the  meeting  only  what  was  essential,  and  lea-sing  future  arrangements  for  a  larger 
and  more  extended  representation.  Before  we  separate,  let  me  impress  upon  you 
your  duty  as  Christians  and  Churchmen,  durmg  the  conflict  which  is  upon  us. 
Times  of  excitement  like  these  are  times  of  gi'eat  temptation,  and  we  must  take 
heed  lest  we  be  swept  away  from  our  principles  and  our  proper  line  of  conduct. 
'NVe  shall  be  tempted  to  bitterness  of  feeling,  to  violence  of  language,  to  imjjulsive 
action,  to  conduct  unbecoming  the  disciples  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus.  Let  us 
strive  while  wo  render  faithfully  vuito  Ccesar  the  thmgs  which  are  Cresar's,  to 
render  likewise  unto  God  the  things  which  are  God's.  We  are  all  w^armly  and 
earnestly  imitcd  upon  the  necessity  of  this  great  constitutional  movement,  and  we 
need  no  hastj-  and  immatiu'e  legislation  to  vindicate  our  patriotism.  Let  us  pre- 
serve that  soberness  and  conservatism  which  has  always  distinguished  Churchmen, 
and  while  we  uphold  firmly  the  great  pi'ineiples  ujoon  which  our  new  govcriunent 
has  been  founded,  let  us  not  be  can-ied  oif  into  luichristian  conduct  and  feelmg. 
Beside  the  country  we  have  the  Chm-ch  to  preserve,  and  we  must  see  to  it  that  she 
comes  out  of  this  convulsion  unspotted  and  luistained.  May  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
God  rest  upon  us,  and  guide  us  into  all  ti'utli. 

At  the  October  session  the  Bishop  of  Georgia  took  the  chair, 
and  ten  bishops  answered  to  their  names :  Meade,  Otey,  Elliott, 
Johns,  Green,  Eutledge,  Davis,  Atkinson,  Gregg,  and  Lay.  The 
Bishop  of  Louisiana,  Dr.  Polk,  was  absent.  Clerical  deputies  from 
nine  and  lay  deputies  from  seven  States  were  in  attendance.  On  the 
organization  of  the  Convention,  the  senior  bishop,  Dr.  Meade,  took 
the  chair.  Bishop  Elliott,  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  at 
Montgomery  to  prepare  a  draft  of  a  constitution,  reported  in  full, 
and  after  discussion  and  amendment  the  report  was  adopted,  article 
by  article.  A  resolution  was  adopted  authorizing  the  submission  of 
the  proposed  constitution  to  the  several  dioceses  in  the  Confederate 
States,  and,  on  its  ratification  by  seven  dioceses,  empowering  the 
president  to  declare  the  union  complete  and  the  constitution  in  force 
in  the  consenting  dioceses.  The  canons  of  the  Church  in  the  United 
States  were  provisionally  adopted,  until  other  action  could  be  had,  so 
far  as  they  did  not  come  in  conflict  with  the  changed  circumstances  of 
civil  ali'airs. 

On  the  eighth  day  of  the  session  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Bishops,  consisting  of  Bishops  Meade,  Otey,  and  Elliott,  to  whom 
had  been  referred  the  petition  of  the  delegation  from  Alabama  for 
the  consecration  of  a  bishop,  rejiorted  as  follows:  — 

All  the  Confederate  States  by  the  goodness  of  God  possess  the  privilege  of 
Episcopal  supei-vision  except  Alabama.  The  ordinary  course  of  canonical  proceed- 
ings for  the  election  and  consecration  of  a  Bishop  has  been  stopped  by  the  interrup- 
tion of  all  intercourse  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  States  in  the  late  Federal 
Union.  This  interruption,  however,  of  social  and  ecclesiastical  intercourse  between 
brethren  of  the  same  eonunmiion,  however  much  to  be  regi'etted,  has  been  occasioned 
by  circumstances  over  which  the  Church  in  its  ecclesiastical  organization  has  had  no 
control,  and  it  is  still  highly  desirable  and  earnestly  wished  that  the  '  unity  of  the 
spirit'  be  preserved  by  us  all  '  in  the  bond  of  peace,'  and  that  the  same  spirit  of  love 
and  i)eace  which  our  Lord  so  earnestly  inculcated  on  his  first  followers  be  cul- 
tivated and  cherished  .among  us.     'While,  therefore,  we  propose  no  change  in  the 
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doctrine,  discipline  and  worship  of  the  Church  in  the  orgunization  wliich  hjis 
existed  among  us  for  eightj-  years  past,  we  think  that  no  alterations  should  be  made 
in  our  forms  and  offices,  further  than  shall  be  found  indispensable  in  consequence 
of  the  political  changes  which  force  themselves  upon  ns. 

The  diocese  of  Alalmuui  was  thereupon  ordered  to  "proceed 
under  such  regulations  as  have  heretofore  existed  and  still  exist  in 
the  diocese  for  the  election  of  a  bishop;"  and,  after  the  continuation 
of  their  choice  by  standing  committees  and  bisliops  of  the  several 
dioceses  of  the  Confederate  States,  the  presiding  bishop  thereof  was 
empowered  to  take  orders  for  the  consecration  of  the  bishop-elect. 

In  compliance  with  this  recommendation  and  advice,  after  due 
action  taken  by  the  diocese,  the  Rev.  Richard  Hooker  Wilmer,  D.D., 
was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Alabama,  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  Richmond, 
Virginia,  on  the  6th  of  March,  1862,  by  the  Bishop  of  Virginia,  pre- 
siding, assisted  by  the  Bishop  of  Georgia  and  the  Assistant  Bishop  of 
Virginia.  By  this  act  the  Church  in  the  Confederate  States  practi- 
cally declared  its  complete  independence  and  its  right  to  take  measures 
for  the  perpetuation  of  the  chief  order  of  the  ministry. 

The  changes  made  in  the  constitution  of  the  Church  in  the  United 
States  may  be  grouped  under  two  heads,  the  lirst  being  the  change  in 
names  :  (a)  from  "  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States 
of  America,"  to  "Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  Confederate 
.States  of  America;"  (b)  from  General,  or  Diocesan,  Convention,  to 
General,  or  Diocesan,  Council.  The  institution  of  ecclesiastical  j^roy- 
inces  and  provincial  councils  was  provided  for,  the  province  to  com- 
prise the  dioceses  within  a  single  State,  and  the  council  to  meet  tri- 
ennially.  The  provincial  council  was  to  be  composed  of  the  bishops 
having  jurisdiction  within  the  province  and  such  clerical  and  lay  repre- 
sentatives as  the  dioceses  themselves  determined.  The  senior  bishbp 
was  to  preside,  and  when  there  were  three  bishops  or  more  they  were 
to  form  a  separate  House.  The  conciliar  legislation  was  to  be  of  force 
within  the  provinces.  The  time  of  meeting  of  the  general  council  was 
changed  from  the  first  Wednesday  in  October  to  the  second  Wednes- 
day in  November,  and  the  rei)resenlatiou  from  four  clergymen  and  the 
same  number  of  laymen  to  three  of  each  order.  In  the  formation  of 
new  dioceses,  the  presence  of  six  officiating  presbyters  regularly  settled 
within  the  proposed  diocese  was  made  a  prerequisite.  In  the  division 
of  a  diocese  the  consent  of  the  diocesan  council  and  that  of  the  bishop 
or  bishops  alone  were  necessary,  provided  that  the  new  diocese  should 
contain  not  less  than  ten  self-supporting  parishes  and  the  same  num- 
ber of  presbyters,  and  that  the  number  of  self-supporting  parishes  and 
presbyters  in  the  old  diocese  was  not  thereby  reduced  to  less  than  iif- 
teen  of  each.  Changes  in  the  constitution  were  to  receive  the  ratifica- 
tion of  a  two-thirds  vote. 

In  the  discussion  on  the  adoption  of  this  constitution  there  were 
many  features  of  interest.  The  vote  on  striking  out  of  the  title  of  the 
church  the  words, "  Protestant  Episcopal,"  and  inserting  in  place  thereof 
the  words,  "  Reformed  Catholic,"  received  the  support  of  the  liishops  of 
Tennessee,  Mississippi,  and  North  Carolina,  and  the  dioceses  of 
Tennessee  and  Florida,  the  lay  vote  of  the  latter  being  divided.     On 
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the  proposition  to  strike  out  the  word  "Protestant,"  Bishops  Otey  and 
Green,  of  the  Episcopal  order,  alone  supported  the  motion.  The 
dioceses  of  Tennessee,  and  the  clerical  deputation  from  Florida,  and 
the  lay  deputation  from  Alabama,  were  also  recorded  in  favor  of  this 
proposition,  which  was  lost  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

On  the  19th  of  September,  1862,  the  Bishop  of  Georgia  gave 
notice  that  the  dioceses  of  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  INIississippi,  and  Texas,  having  formally  adopted  the  constitu- 
tion, the  union  of  these  dioceses  was  complete  under  the  name  of  "  The 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  Confederate  States  of  America." 
The  first  general  council  was  therefore  summoned  to  meet  in  Augusta, 
Georgia,  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  November,  1862.  At  that  time 
seven  bishops  and  deputies  from  seven  dioceses  attended,  and  at  an 
early  stage  of  their  proceedings  the  diocese  of  Arkansas  was  admitted 
into  union  with  the  council,  with  its  bishop,  the  Right  Eev.  Dr.  Lay. 
There  were  now  eight  bishops  and  three  hundred  and  seventy-five 
clergymen  in  union  with  the  Church  in  the  Confederate  States,  and 
three  bishops  and  seventy-three  clergymen  whose  dioceses,  though 
represented  in  the  preliminary  Convention,  had  been  prevented  by  the 
progress  of  the  war  from  ratifying  the  constitution. 

We  can  best  judge  of  the  temper  and  spirit  animating  the  coun- 
cil of  the  Confederate  Church  by  quoting  the  language  of  its  official 
documents. 

In  his  address  to  the  House  of  Deputies,  the  venerable  president, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Christian  Hanckel,  thus  reviewed  the  proceedings  and 
explained  the  purposes  of  the  Confederate  Church  :  — 

We  liave  entered,  brethren,  upon  a  very  important  and  interesting  stage  in 
the- history  of  our  Church  on  this  continent.  'We  are  about,  not  to  detach  our- 
selves from  the  Cluircli  Catholic,  but  to  put  fortli  a  new  bud  from  the  parent  stock; 
indeed,  by  our  proceedings  thus  far,  we  have  already  developed  the  elements  of  a 
full,  perfect  and  complete  branch  whicli,  I  ti'ust,  may  grow  and  spread  till  it  covers 
the  whole  land,  and  reach,  and  bless  by  its  precious  influences,  tlie  remotest  parts 
of  oin-  Confederate  States.  We  aim  at  no  chauffe  in  tlie  foith  and  polity  of  the 
Church  Catholic ;  nor  eveu  in  the  worship  and  cliscipline  of  our  beloved  Church 
except  what  our  peculiar  condition  may  require.  And,  lierein,  we  are  doing  no 
more  than  our  forefathers  did  when  they  organized  our  tliurcli  in  tlie  old  United 
States.  We  are  only  claiming  and  exeixjising  the  privilege  which  they  claimed  and 
exercised. 

Even  more  emphatic  is  the  language  of  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  State  of  the  Church  :  — 

lu  the  course  of  events  we  have  been  separated  from  brethren,  with  whom  we 
liave  been  associated  in  the  same  ecclesiastical  communion,  since  tlie  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  was  fully  organized  and  set  in  operation  on  this  continent. 
Though  now  found  within  diflerent  political  boundaries,  the  Cliurch  remains 
esscnliallij  one.  In  this  respect  we  are  no  more  separated  from  them  than  fi'om 
the  members  of  any  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  throughout  the  world.  In  matters 
of  this  kind,  neither  geographical  bounds,  nor  civil  relations,  nor  .any  temporal 
cause  whatsoever,  can  have  effect,  so  long  as  in  doctrine,  discipline,  and  worship  we 
are  substantially  the  same,  and  as  ecclesiastically  our  unity  is  to  this  extent  thus 
presei-ved,  so  we  would  endeavor,  in  spite  of  any  temptations  to  the  contraiy,  to 
cultivate  to  the  utmost  towards  our  former  associates  the  "unity  of  the  Spirit  in 
the  bond  of  peace." 
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In  tbe  same  spirit  the  couiiuittee  of  the  two  Houses  of  the  coun- 
cil char<^ed  with  the  cousideratiou  of  "  such  alterations  in  the  Booli  of 
Common  Prayer  as  maybe  deemed  proper"  was  restricted  by  the  pro- 
viso that  such  "alterations  involve  no  change  in  the  doctrine  or  disci- 
pline of  this  Church." 

It  was,  however,  in  the  pastoral  letter,  in  language  of  great  beauty, 
and  exhibiting  a  spirit  of  calm  Christianity  and  churchly  devotion, 
rising  far  above  the  rage  and  turmoil  of  the  contending  parties,  that 
the  substantial  unity  of  the  Church  at  the  South  with  the  Church  at 
the  North,  from  which  it  was  reluctantly  forced  to  separate,  was  most 
impressively  declared. 

Seldom  h:is  any  council  assembled  in  the  Chm-ch  of  Christ  under  t-ii-ciun- 
stanccs  needini"-  His  presence  more  lu-^ently  than  this  which  is  now  aiiout  to  submit 
its  conclusionslo  the  judgment  of  the  Universal  Church.  Forced  liy  tlie  proWdence 
of  God  to  sejiarate  ourselves  from  the  ProtesUmt  Episcopal  Chm-ch  in  tlie  United 
States  —  a  Cliurch  with  whose  docti-ine,  discipline,  and  worsliip  we  are  in  entu-e 
harmony,  and  with  whose  action  prior  to  the  time  of  tliat  separation,  we  were 
abundimtly  satisfied,  at  a  moment  when  civil  strife  had  dipped  its  foot  m  blood,  and 
cruel  war  was  desolating  our  homes  and  firesides,  we  required  a  double  measure  of 
CTace  to  prescive  the  accustomed  moderation  of  the  Church  in  the  arrangement  of 
our  oro-anic  law,  in  tlie  adjustment  of  our  code  of  canons,  but  above  all,  m  the 
preservation  -vvithout  change,  of  those  rich  ti-e;isures  of  doctiine  and  worship  which 
have  come  to  us  enshrined  in  our  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Cut  off  likewise  from 
all  communication  with  our  sister  churches  of  the  world,  we  have  been  compelled  to 
act  witliout  any  interchange  of  opinion  even  vntli  our  Jlother-Church,  and  alone  and 
unaided  to  aiTange  for  ourselves  the  organization  under  which  we  should  do  our 
part  in  can-yino-  on  to  their  consmumatioa  the  purposes  of  God  m  Christ  Jesus. 
\Ve  trust  that  the  spirit  of  Clii-ist  has  indeed  so  directed,  sanctified,  and  governed  us 
in  our  work  that  we  shall  be  approved  by  all  those  who  love  om-  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
in  sincerity  and  in  truth,  and  who  are  in  earnest  in  preparing  the  worid  tor  His 
comino-  in  glorious  majesty  to  judge  both  the  quick  and  the  dead.  ,,     .   ,      , 

The  Constitution  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Chm-ch  m  the  Confederate 
States  under  which  we  have  been  exercismg  om-  legislative  fiuictions,  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  church  from  which  we  have  been  providentially  separated  save  that 
we  have  introduced  into  it  a  germ  of  expansion  which  was  wanting  in  the  old  con- 
stitution. This  is  found  in  the  permission  which  is  granted  to  existing  dioceses  to 
form  themselves  by  subdivision  into  Provinces,  and  by  this  process  gradually  to 
reduce  om-  immense  dioceses  into  Episcopal  Sees,  more  like  those  which  in  primi- 
tive times  covered  the  territories  of  the  Roman  Empire.  It  is  at  present  but  a  germ 
and  may  lie  for  many  years  without  expansion,  but  beuig  there  it  gives  promise,  m 
the  future,  of  a  more  close  and  constant  Episcopal  supervision  than  is  possible 
under  our  present  an-angement.  •       •      i* 

The  canon  law  which  has  been  adopted  during  om-  present  session  is  alto- 
o-ether  in  its  si)irit,  and  almost  in  its  letter,  identical  vvith  that  under  which  we  have 
hitherto  prospered.  We  have  simplified  it  in  some  respects,  and  have  made  it  more 
clear  and  plain  in  many  of  its  requirements ;  but  no  changes  have  been  inti-oduced 
which  have  altered  either  its  tone  or  character.  It  is  the  same  moderate,  .lUst,  and 
equal  body  of  Ecclesiastical  law  by  which  tlie  CTmrch  has  been  governed  on  this 
continent  since  her  reception  from  the  Church  of  England  of  the  ti-casures  of  an 
apostolic  ministry  and  a  liturgical  foi-m  of  worship.  I  he  Prayer  '  ook  -ue  have 
kept  unchanged  in  every  particular  save  where  a  change  of  our  civil  government 
anil  the  formation  of  a  new  nationhave  made  alteration  essentially  requisite,  ihese 
words  comprise  all  the  amendment  which  has  been  deemed  necessary  in  the  present 
emergency:  for  we  have  felt  umvilling  in  the  existmg  confusion  ot  affairs,  to  lay 
rash  hand^  upon  a  book  consecrated  \v  the  use  of  ages  and  hallowed  V  associa- 
tions the  most  sacred  and  precious.  We  give  you  back  your  Book  of  Common 
Pi-ayer  the  same  as  you  have  entrusted  it  to  us,  believing  that  if  it  has  sli-lit  defects, 
their  removal  had  better  be  the  gi-adual  work  of  experience,  than  the  hasty  action 
of  a  body  convened  almost  upon  the  outskirts  of  a  camp. 
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At  the  North  the  attitude  of  the  Church  was  that  of  loyalty  to 
the  State,  and  at  the  same  time  a  confidence  in  the  continued  existence 
and  ultimate  recognition  of  unbroken  unity.  At  the  triennial  meet- 
ing of  the  General  Convention,  in  1862,  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
but  twenty-four  bishops  were  present  and  only  twenty-two  dioceses 
were  represented.  But  day  after  day,  as  the  roll-call  echoed  the 
names  of  the  absent  memliers  of  the  federation  of  churches,  full  and 
solemn  testimony  was  borne  to  the  indivisibility  of  the  Church.  The 
session  of  the  Convention  of  the  Church  in  these  troublous  times 
lasted  but  seventeen  days.  The  introduction  of  resolutions,  having 
reference  to  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country,  occasioned  lengthy 
debate  and  absorbed  the  greater  pai"t  of  the  time  of  the  session.  The 
action  finally  taken  was  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions  reported  by 
the  "  Committee  of  Nine,"  as  follows  :  — 

Resolved,  By  the  House  of  Clerical  and  Lay  Deputies  of  this  stated  Triemiial 
Convention,  that,  assembling  as  we  have  been  called  to  do,  at  a  period  of  great 
national  peril  and  deplorable  civil  convulsion,  it  is  meet  and  proper  that  we  should 
call  to  mind,  distinctly  and  publicly,  that  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States  hath  ever  held  and  taught,  m  the  language  of  one  of  its  articles  of 
religion,  that  "it  is  the  duty  of  all  men  who  are  professors  of  the  Gospel  to  pay 
respectful  obedience  to  the  civil  authority,  regularly  and  legitimately  constituted ;" 
and  hath  accordingly  incorporated  into  its  Litm'gy  "  a  prayer  for  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  all  in  civil  authority,"  and  "  a  prayer  for  the  Congi-ess  of  the 
United  States,  to  be  used  during  their  session ;"  and  hath  bound  all  orders  of  its 
ministiy  to  the  faithful  and  constant  observance,  in  letter  and  in  spirit,  of  these  and 
all  other  parts  of  its  prescribed  ritual. 

Resolved,  That  we  cannot  be  wholly  blind  to  the  course  which  has  been  pm-- 
sued,  in  their  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  in  their  civil  relations,  since  this  Convention 
last  met  in  perfect  harmony  and  love,  by  great  niunbers  of  the  ministers  and  mem- 
bers of  this  Chm'ch,  within  certain  States  of  our  Union  which  have  aiTayed  them- 
selves in  open  and  armed  resistance  to  the  regularly  constituted  government  of  our 
coimtry ;  and  that  while,  in  a  spirit  of  Christian  forbearance,  we  refrain  from  em- 
ploying towards  them  any  terms  of  condemnation  or  reproach,  and  would  rather 
bow  in  humiliation  before  our  common  Father  in  heaven  for  the  sins  which 
have  brought  his  judgment  on  our  land,  we  yet  feel  bomid  to  declare  our  solemn 
sense  of  the  deep  and  grievous  wi-ong  which  they  will  have  inflicted  on  the  great 
Christian  Conunmiion  which  this  Convention  represents,  as  well  as  on  the  countiy 
within  which  it  lias  been  so  happily  and  harmoniously  established,  should  they  pei"- 
severe  in  striving  to  rend  asunder  those  civil  and  religious  bonds  wliich  have  so 
long  held  us  together  in  peace,  miitj',  and  concord. 

Resolved,  That  while,  as  individuals  and  as  citizens,  we  acknowledge  our 
whole  duty  in  sustaining  and  defending  our  coimtry  in  the  gi'eat  stiniggle  in  which 
it  is  engaged,  we  are  only  at  liberty,  as  deputies  to  this  coimcil  of  a  Church  which 
hath  ever  renoimced  all  political  association  and  action,  to  pledge  to  the  national 
government  —  as  we  now  do  —  the  earnest  and  devout  prayers  of  us  all,  that  its 
efforts  may  be  so  guided  by  wisdom  and  replenished  with  strength  that  they  may 
be  crowned  with  speedy  and  complete  success,  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  restora- 
tion of  om-  beloved  Union. 

Resolved,  That  if,  m  the  judgment  of  the  bishops,  any  other  forms  of  occa- 
sional prayer  than  those  already  set  forth  shall  seem  desirable  and  appi'opriate  — 
whether  for  our  Convention,  om'  Church,  or  our  eovmtiy,  for  our  rulers  or  our 
defenders,  or  for  the  sick  and  woimded  and  djing  of  our  aniiy  and  navy  and 
volunteers,  — we  shall  gladly  receive  them  and  fervently  use  them. 

Resolved,  That  a  certified  copy  of  the  foregoing  report  and  resolutions  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  House  of  Bishops,  in  evidence  of  the  views  and  feeUngs  of  tliis  body 
in  reference  to  the  afflicted  condition  of  our  Church  and  of  om'  coimtiy. 

Both  Houses,  at  the  instance  of  the  House  of  Bishops,  observed 
"a  day  of  fa.stiug,  humiliation,  and  prayer,"  in  view  "of  the  present 
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afflicted  condition  of  tlae  country."  This  solemn  service,  at  which  a 
vast  assembly  gathered,  was  held  in  Trinity  Church,  in  the  City  of 
New  York.  The  alms  offered  on  this  occasion  were  devoted  to  the 
purposes  of  the  "Sanitary  Commission." 

In  the  House  of  Bishops,  where  great  diversity  of  opinion  pre- 
vailed with  reference  to  the  proper  altitude  of  the  Church  in  these 
trying  times,  two  drafts  to  a  pastoral  letter  were  presented,  the  one 
by  the  Bishop  of  Vermont,  who  presided  in  the  House  of  Bishops,  — 
the  aged  Bishop  of  Connecticut  being  unable  to  be  present,  —  and  the 
other  by  the  Bishop  of  Ohio,  which  was  adopted.  The  circumstances 
of  its  delivery  were  those  of  marked  solemnity.  The  Holy  Com- 
munion was  celebrated,  and  the  "pastoral"  read  in  place  of  a  sermon 
before  the  Eucharist.  The  chair  of  the  presiding  bishop  was  vacant 
during  the  reading  of  this  important  paper,  and  the  protest  against 
the  political  tone  of  the  "  pastoral,"  which  had  been  placed  on  file  among 
the  papers  of  the  House  of  Bishops,  was  spread  before  the  world  in 
the  columns  of  the  press.  In  the  view  of  Bishop  Hopkins,  the 
language  of  the  "pastoral"  was  in  violation  of  a  fundamental  principle 
in  our  position  as  a  Church.  Yielding  to  no  man  in  his  loyalty  as 
a  citizen  and  in  his  devotion  to  the  Union,  the  Bishop  of  Vermont 
deemed  it  inconsistent  with  the  Church's  duty  to  pronounce  opinion 
on  the  measures  of  the  civil  government.  The  functions  of  the  Church 
and  State  were,  in  his  view,  and  that  of  many,  separate  and  distinct ; 
and  it  was  his  conviction  that  any  confusion  of  the  relations  which 
had  been  so  carefully  avoided  in  the  past  should  not  be  permitted 
in  the  present  "  stress  of  storm."  The  "pastoral  "  of  1862,  able  and 
admirable  in  many  respects  as  it  certainly  is,  stands  alone  among  our 
Church  "  State  papers "  in  respect  to  its  declaration  of  opinion  on 
matters  of  a  civil  nature,  and  its  pledging  the  support  of  the  Church 
to  the  State  in  its  political  administration  and  measures. 


ILLUSTRATIVE  NOTE. 

ORDER    OF    PDBLIC    WORSHIP, 

For  Wednesday,  the  8th  day  of  October,  1862,  at  11  o^clock  in  the  morning,  in 
Trinity  Church,  New  Toik. 

MORNING  Prayer  as  set  forth,  except  as  follows ;  — 
Instead  of  the  Venite  shall  be  sung  the  loUth  Psalm. 

The  Lessons  shall  be  Isaiah  59  and  Luke  6,  fi'om  the  20th  verse. 

Psalms  for  the  8th  day.  Morning  Prayer. 

After  the  2d  Lesson  The  Bcnedictus. 

To  the  sufii-a^e  in  the  Litany  for  "  unity,  peace,  and  concord  among  all 
nations,''^  shall  be  added,  —  "  and  especially  to  this  7iation  now  afflicted  by  grievous 
war." 

Immediately  after  the  General  Thanksgiving  shall  be  said  the  following :  — 

Almighty  and  Most  Holy  Lord  our  God,  who  dost  command  us  to  humble 
ourselves  under  thy  Almighty  hand  that  thou  mayest  exalt  us  in  due  time,  we,  thy 
unworthy  servants,  desire  most  humbly  to  confess  before  thee,  in  this  the  time  of 
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sore  afllictiou  in  our  laud,  how  deeply  a^s  a  natiou  wi-  deserve  thy  wruUi.  In  die 
gi'eat  calamities  which  in  thy  righteous  I'rovidcnce  have  come  upon  us,  we  acknowl- 
edge and  bow  down  cm-  souls  under  the  Jlighty  Hand  of  our  Holy  and  Merciful 
God  and  Fatlier.  .Manifold  are  our  sins  and  transgressions,  and  tlie  more  sinful 
because  of  the  abundance  of  our  privileges  and  mercies  under  tliy  Providence  and 
Grace.  In  pride  and  living  unto  ourselves ;  in  covetousness  and  all  worldliucss  of 
mind;  in  self-sufficiency  and  independence;  in  gloiying  in  our  own  wisdom,  and 
riches,  and  strength,  instead  of  gloryino;  oiily  in  thee ;  in  making  our  boast  of  thy 
mmierited  blessiiigs,  as  if  our  own  might  and  wisdom  had  gotten  tliem,  instead  of 
acknowledging  thee  in  all  and  seeking  tirst  thy  Kingdom  and  Righteousness ;  iu 
profanencss  ot  speech  and  imgodlhiess  of  life ;  in  pollutinj^  thj'  Sabbaths  and  receiv- 
ing in  vain  thy  Grace  in  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  we  acknowledge,  O 
Lord,  tliat  as  a  nation  ;md  people  we  have  OTievously  sirmed  against  thy  iJivine 
Majesty,  provoking  most  justly  thy  wrath  and  indignation  against  us.  lUghteous- 
ness  bclongetli  unto  thee ;  but  unto  us  confusion  of  face.  Because  thy  compassions 
have  not  failed,  therefore  we  are  not  consumed.  JIako  us  earnestly  to  repent  and 
heartily  to  be  sorry  for  these  our  misdoings.  May  the  remembrance  of  them  be 
grievous  imto  us.  Tm-u  unto  thee,  O  Lord,  the  hearts  of  all  this  people,  in  humili- 
ation and  praj-er,  that  thou  mayest  have  compassion  upon  us  and  deliver  us. 
AVheu  thy  judgments  are  thus  upon  us,  may  tlio  inhabitants  of  the  land  learn  right- 
eousness. Have  mercy  upon  us,  have  mercy  upon  us,  most  Merciful  Father.  Tor 
thy  Son,  om-  Lord  Jesus  Christ's  sake,  forgive  us  all  that  is  past,  and  grant  that  we 
may  ever  hereafter  serve  and  please  thee  in  ne\vness  of  life,  to  the  Honor  and 
Glory  of  thy  name.  We  beseech  thee  so  to  sanctify  imto  us  om-  present  distresses, 
and  so  to  make  haste  to  deliver  us,  that  war  shall  be  no  more  in  all  our  borders, 
and  that  all  opposition  to  the  laAvful  government  of  the  lantl  shall  utterly  cease. 
:May  our  brethren  who  seek  the  dismemberment  of  our  National  Union,  under  which 
this  people  by  thy  rro%'idence  have  been  so  si^ally  prospered  and  blessed,  be 
convinced  of  their  error  and  restored  to  a  better  rmnd.  Grant  that  all  bitterness,  and 
wratli,  and  anger,  and  malice,  may  be  put  away  from  them  and  us,  and  tliat  broth- 
erly love  and  fellowship  may  be  established  among  us  to  all  generations.  Thus 
may  the  land  bring  forth  her  increase,  under  the  blessings  of  peace,  and  thy  people 
serve  thee  iu  all  godly  quietness,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.     Ameji. 

Grant,  O  Lord,  we  beseech  thee,  to  all  such  as  are  intrusted  wth  the  govern- 
ment and  protection  of  tliis  Nation,  thy  most  gracious  support  and  guidance. 
Gr;ift  in  their  hearts  a  deep  sense  of  dependence  on  thy  wisdom,  and  power,  and 
favor,  and  incline  them  with  all  humility  to  seek  the  same.  In  all  their  ways  may 
they  dutifully  acknowledge  thee,  that  thou  mayest  direct  their  steps.  Make  thy 
word  to  be  their  light,  their  service,  their  glory,  and  tliine  arm  their  strength. 
Furtlier  them  with  thy  continual  help,  that  in  all  their  works  begun,  continued,  and 
ended,  they  may  glorify  thy  holy  Name.  Under  their  heavy  burdens  and  trials,  be 
thou  their  chosen  refuge  and  consolation.  By  their  counsels  and  me:isures,  under 
thy  blessing,  may  the  wounds  of  the  nation  be  speedily  h('aled.  For  those,  oui- 
brethren,  \vlio  have  gone  forth  for  our  defence,  by  land  and  water,  we  seek  thy 
most  gracious  blessing  and  protection.  In  every  duty  and  danger  be  their  present 
help,  "in  all  privations  and  sufterings  give  them  patience  and  resignation,  and  a 
heart  to  seek  their  comfort  in  thee,  ilay  they  be  strong  in  the  Lord  and  in  the 
Power  of  his  Might,  hating  iniquity,  fearing  God,  and  obeying  thy  word.  Give 
tliem  success  in  every  enterprise  that  shall  be  pleasing  to  thee.  Visit  witli  thy 
salvation  the  sick,  the  wounded,  the  prisoner,  and  all  such  as  shall  be  bereaved  of 
dear  relatives  and  fiiends,  by  reason  of  the  present  calamities.  Prepare  to  meet 
thee  all  those  who  shall  die  in  this  conflict;  ^ive  them  repentance  unto  life  and  a 
saving  faith  in  Jesus,  that  they  may  be  received  unto  thyself ;  antl  at  last  unite 
us  alftogether  m  the  blessedness  of  "thy  everhisting  Kingdom,  through  him  who 
liveth  and  reigneth  ^vith  thee  and  tlie  Holy  Ghost,  ever  one  God,  world  without 
end.     A7nen. 

Let  thy  continual  pity,  O  Lord,  cleanse  and  defend  thy  Church ;  and  in  these 
days  of  sore"  trial  to  thy  people,  raise  up  thy  great  power  and  come  among  us,  and 
with  <Teat  might  succor  us.  Grant  that  by  the  operation  of  tlie  Holy  Ghost  all 
ChristTans  mav  be  so  joined  together  in  unity  of  spirit  and  in  the  bond  of  pe:ice 
that  they  may" be  a  holy  temple,  acceptable  unto  tliee.  May  all  councils  of  dissen- 
sion and  cUvision  be  brought  to  nought.  Increase  om-  faith,  and  love,  and  zeal  in 
thy  service,  and  for  the  coming  of  thy  Kingdom.     Make  the  whole  Church  a  light 
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in  the  wnrkl.  ;iii(l  the  iiinvc  her  afflictions  aboiuid,  the  nmi-c  may  lier  ccinsolations 
also  aboiniil  liy  Christ,  t"  the  praise  and  glory  of  liis  name.     Amen. 

After  Morniiij^  I'rayt'r  shall  be  sung  the  lOlst  selection  of  Psalms. 

Then  shall  follow  the  Collect  witli  the  several  Prayers  follo-wiiig-  the  same, 
and  llie  ICpistle  and  Gospel  for  Ash-\A'ednesilay ;  after  wliich  the  80tli  hynni. 

Before  the  Benediction  shall  be  said  the  following  :  — 

()  Eternal  (!od,  who  luakcst  men  to  be  of  one  mind  in  a  house,  and  stillest  the 
angry  passions  of  the  jjeoplc  wc  Iiumbly  beseech  thee  of  thine  infinite  mercy  to 
ajjpease  the  tumults  among  us,  to  Ining  to  an  end  the  dreadful  strife  which  is  now 
raging  in  our  land,  and  to  restore  peace  in  our  afflicted  comitry.  And  avc  most 
humbly  bcseecli  thee  to  grant  to  all  of  us  grace  to  walk  liencefm'th  uliedicntly  in 
thy  Holy  Commandments,  so  that,  leading  a  quiet  and  peaceable  life  in  all  god- 
liness and  honesty,  we  may  continually  offer  unto  thee  our  sacrifice  of  ])raise  and 
thanksgiving;  and  we  beseech  thee,  also,  ()  Uighteous  Father,  to  whom  it  justly 
belongeth  to  punish  sinners,  and  to  be  merciful  to  those  who  truly  repent,  give  us 
grace  humblj'  to  acknowledge  tliat  our  grievous  sins  have  l>rought  these  thy  sore 
judgments  upon  us.  Be  not  rtngiy  with  tis  forever;  but  hel))  us  so  truly  to  repent 
us  of  our  sins,  that  we  may  be  saved  from  the  fruits  of  our  wickedness,  that  thy 
disi)leasure  may  be  removed  from  us,  and  that  we  may  ag'ain  with  tliankfiU  liearts 
glorify  thee,  the  only  giver  of  peace  and  safety,  through  the  merits  of  thy  Son 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.     Amen. 


CHArTKR  XXII. 

THE  REUNION  OF  THE  NORTH  AND  SOUTH. 

THE  close  of  the  civil  war  ln-ought  to  the  minds  of  chnrohmon,  both 
at  the   North  and  South,   the  longing   desire  for  reunion  —  the 

revival  of  the  old  fraternal  sympathy  and  love.  By  the  death 
of  the  venerable  Bishop  of  Connect icut,  Bislioj)  Hopkins  had  become 
the  presidin*;'  bishop  of  the  Church  in  America,  and  the  position  he 
had  taken  with  reference  to  the  pastoral  of  1S(12,  and  hisetforts  for  the 
preservation  of  ecclesiastical  union  and  fraternal  regard,  even  after 
the  Church  at  the  South  had  felt  compelled  to  organize  and  as.sume  a 
jiosition  of  indeijcndence,  indicated  him  as  1  he  one  to  take  Ihe  initia- 
tive in  bringing  back  the  okl  r^-ijiiin'. 

One  circumstance  fiivoral)lc  to  the  speedy  removal  of  hindrances 
to  reunion  was  the  life-long  friendship  exi.sting  between  the  Bishop 
of  Vermont  and  the  presiding  bishop  of  "the  Church  in  the  Confed- 
erate States,"  the  lU.  Kev.  Dr.  Elliott.  In  the  struggle  of  tlie  South 
for  political  intlependence  the  Bishop  of  Georgia  was  an  uncompro- 
mising supporter  of  the  part}'  and 
jjolicy  of  secession.  In  all  the 
measures  taken  for  the  organization - 

of  the  Church  at  the  South  as  in-    '    ^^ .^ 

dei)endent  and  autonynious,  he  was  -^ 

foremost  amonii"  his  brethren,  —  a 

leader  in  Israel"  There  is  little  doubt  i)ut  that  the  failure  of  the  cause 
he  had  so  warmly  espoused  hastened,  if  it  did  not  directly  occasion, 
the  sudden  death  which  soon  bereaved  a  diocese  and  the  Church  at 
laro-e  of  one  of  its  purest  and  nolilcst  bisliops.  But  when  the  r-sue 
was  determined  he  bowed  in  submission  to  the  will  of  Heaven  :  "  \\  e 
appealed  to  the  God  of  battles,  and  He  has  given  His  decision  against 
us.  We  accept  the  result  as  the  work,  not  of  man,  but  of  God." 
These  were  his  words,  and  in  this  spirit  he  set  about  the  task  of  con- 
ciliation, with  a  clear  perception  of  the  diificulties  in  the  way.— difii- 
culties  chiefly  arising  from  the  natural  tendency  of  the  defeated  and 
humiliated  Southerners  to  cling  at  least  to  their  ecclesiastical  confed- 
eracy, and  to  repel  all  proiwsitions  to  reunite  with  their  con<iueror.s 
even  on  the  broad  platform  of  a  conunon  Church.  The  interchange  of 
letters  between  the  Bishops  of  Vermont  and  (ieorgia  served  to  remove 
difiiculties  and  jn-epare  the  way  for  an  c(iuitable  and  satisfactory  com- 
prehension of  the  divided  Church  in  its  old  unity.  Ditticulties  there 
were,  and  it  was  onlv  after  a  calm  consideration,  and  by  the  exercise 
of  a  generous  and  wise  forbearance,  tiiat  the  steps  were  taken  leading 
to  a  iiappv  return  to  one  mind  and  one'  heart. 

In  the  providence  of  God  one  obstacle  to  the  restoration  ot  the 
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uuity  of  the  Church  no  longer  existed.  The  Bishop  of  Louisiana  had 
deemed  it  his  duty  to  lay  aside  his  episcopal  functions  and  enter  the 
service  of  the  Confederate  army  as  a  combatant.  Near  the  close  of 
the  struggle,  at  the  battle  of  Pine  Mountain,  in  Georgia,  he  was  killed 
on  the  field.  We  may  gladly  accept  the  testimony  that  death  came 
to  him  when  engaged  in  prayer,  and  record  should  be  made  of  the 
well-established  fact  that,  saving  the  bearing  of  arms,  which  was  cer- 
tainly repugnant  to  the  word  of  God  and  the  ancient  canons,  the 
military  life  of  this  gifted  man  was  in  every  way  consistent  with  his 
Christian  profession.  At  the  same  time  it  is  evident  that  the  course 
of  the  bishop  in  laying  aside  his  clerical  character  had  greatly  embit- 
tered the  churchmen  of  the  North,  while  it  had  failed  to  commend  itself 
to  the  calmer  judgment  of  many  of  the  members  of  the  Church  at  the 
South  ;  and  the  knowledge  that  this  hindrance  to  a  return  to  the  former 
uuity  was  removed  served  to  allay  hard  feelings  and  to  make  both  sec- 
tions of  the  Church  the  more  ready  for  consolidation. 

Another  matter  stood  in  the  way  of  reunion.  The  consecration  of 
the  Bishop  of  Alabama  had  been  accomplished  without  precedent  refer- 
ence to  the  consent  of  the  standing  committees  and  bishops  other  than 
those  of  the  seceding  States.  In  the  view  of  those  who  maintained 
that  the  unity  of  the  Church  had  not  been  broken  bj'^  the  war,  this  act 
was  in  at  least  apparent  violation  of  the  canons,  and  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  hardly  excusable,  on  the  plea  which,  indeed, 
was  not  urged  by  the  Southern  bishops  or  the  diocese  of  Alabama, 
that  the  existence  of  hostilities  prevented  the  application  for  the 
canonical  assents.  But  in  the  wish  for  the  restoration  of  the  former 
unity  this  obstacle  was  readily  removed.  The  two  Houses  of  Conven- 
tion formally  recognized  the  episcopate,  which  had  been  conferred 
during  the  period  of  separation,  on  the  presentation  of  the  evidence  of 
the  consecration,  and  added  only  the  further  requirement  of  "  the  prom- 
ise of  conformity  comprised  in  the  Office  for  the  Consecration  of 
Bishops."  There  was  added  to  this  act  of  recognition  the  expression 
on  the  part  of  the  bishops  of  their  "  fraternal  regi'ets  "  at  the  issue  of  a 
"late  pastoral"  by  Bishop  Wilmer.  In  this  "pastoral"  the  bishop  had 
defended  his  action  in  deciding  that  the  "  Prayer  for  the  President "  was  in- 
applicable to  the  existing  condition  of  civil  affairs,  the  confederacy  ha\ing 
been  overthrown,  and  it  being  "  a  grave  question  whether  the  State  of 
Alabama  was  thereafter  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  States,  or  to  be 
held  as  a  military  province  under  military  rule."  At  the  same  time 
the  bishop  counselled  the  "  clergy  and  laity  to  heed  the  teaching  of  the 
Church  in  regard  to  the  scriptural  obedience  due  to  the  powers  that  be, 

.  and  faithfully  to  discharge  their  duties  to  the  State, 
and,  if  it  should  be  required  of  all  citizens,  to  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance." In  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  the  bishop  himself  set  the 
example ;  but  the  major-general  in  command  interdicted  the  bishop, 
and  all  who  obeyed  him  in  not  using  the  "  Prayer  for  the  President," 
from  preaching  or  performing  divine  service.  It  was  in  view  of  this 
high-handed  exercise  of  the  military  power  that  the  bishop  issued  the 
"pastoral"  which  called  for  the  "  fraternal  I'egrets  "  of  the  bishops  of  the 
North.     The  issue,  as  it  appeared  to  Bishop  Wilmer,  and  as  he  stated 
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the  case  in  this  "  pastoral. "  was  "  not  one  of  loyalty."  "  The  use  of  the 
prayer,  under  the  present  condition  of  things,  involves  the  point  of 
coDgruity  and  fitness,  and  is.  therefore,  a  question  for  ecclesia.stical 
discretion."  "Let  it  not  be  said  that  the  Church  in  Alabama  looked 
to  any  other  than  an  ecclesiastical  authority  for  guidance  in  worship, 
or  that  she  was  ever  frightened  from  her  propriety  by  the  dictation  or 
menace  of  an}'  secular  power,  civil  or  militarj'.  .  .  .  The  real 
issue  before  us  is 
this  :  Shall  the  secu- 
lar or  the  ecclesias- 
tical power  regulate 
the  worship  of  the 
Church  ?  '■  So  long 
as  the  military  orders 
were  in  force  the 
bishop  remained 
firm .  and  the 
churches  in  Alabama 
were  closed.  At  the 
revocation  of  the 
military  orders  the 
bishop  immediately 
authorized  the  use 
of  the  interdicted 
prayer,  and  on  the 
formal  withdrawal  of 
the  diocese,  in  Janu- 
arj',18G6,  from  union 
with  the  general 
council  of  the  Con- 
federate Church. and 
the  renewal  of  the 
old  relations  with 
the  General  Conven- 
tion ,  the  bishop  made 

the  requu'ed  declaration  of  conformit}',  and  the  breach  was  healed.' 
The  formalities  attending  the  return  of  the  Southern  bishops  and 
dioceses  were  made  as  simple  as  possililc.  The  presiding  bishop  had 
written  to  everj'  Southern  bishop  the  assurance  of  a  welcome  to  the 
approaching  General  Convention  of  1865.  In  this  circular  letter  he 
said :  — 

I  consider  it  a  duty  especially  incumbent  on  me,  as  tlie  Senior  Bishop,  to 
testify  my  afl'ection.ate  attachment  to  those  .amongst  my  colleagues  from  whom  I 
have  been  separated  during  those  years  of  suflering  and  cal.amity ;  and  to  assure  you 
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1 "  Toward  the  close  of  the  session,  when  it 
was  desired  to  do  what  the  interest  of  the  Chureh 
demanded  —  to  present,  with  the  anthority  of  the 
whole  body,  a  remonstrance  to  Government 
against  militai-v  interference  in  ecclesiastical 
matters— Irecausc  the  wrong  which  pave  oc- 
casion for  the  remonsti-ance  had  been  done  to  a 
Southern  bishop  and  diocese,  one  who  could  not 


forgive  rebellion  exclaimed :  '  Who  sympathizes 
with  Wilmer  ? '  'I  do,'  cried  out  the  Bishop  of 
MaiTland.    '  I  claim   to  be    as     loyal    as    mv 

hrotLcr  of  .  but  I  fully  sympathize  witt 

Richard  Hooker  Wilmer."  "'—L'ife  of  William 
RoUiMon  Whiitin^ham,  fourth  Bishop  of  Mnrg- 
land.    Bv  William  Francis  Brand,  n.,  p.  68. 
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persoaally  of  the  cordial  wolcoinu  which  awaits  jou  at  our  approaching  General 
Convention.  In  this  assurance,  however,  I  pray  you  to  believe  that  1  do  not  stand 
alone.  J  have  corresponded  on  the  subject  Avith  the  Bishops,  and  think  myself 
authorized  to  state  that  they  sjiuiiathizc  with  me  generally  in  the  desire  to  see  the 
fullest  representation  of  the  (Jhui'ches  fi'om  tlie  South,  and  to  greet  their  brethren 
in  the  Episcopate  with  the  Idndliest  feeling. 

On  the  day  of  the  opening  of  the  General  Convention,  among  the 
crowds  making  their  way  to  St.  Lulie's  was  the  Bishop  of  North 
Carolina.  Greeted  warmlj'  bj^  scores  of  friends,  the  bishop  declined, 
though  urged,  to  enter  with  his  brethren,  but  as  the  service  proceeded, 
and  his  presence  in  the  congregation  was  recognized,  one  or  two  of 
the  junior  bishops  left  the  chancel  and  soon  returned  with  the  bishop, 
whose  unwillingness  to  act  without  his  brethren,  or  to  appear  to 
separate  himself  from  them,  had  been  overcome.  AVelcomed  by  his 
brethren  with  outstretched  arms  and  loving  greetings,  the  service  and 
sacrament  proceeded  with  the  happy  consciousness  that  the  first  step 
towards  a  full  restoration  of  the  Church's  unity  had  been  taken.  In 
the  Lower  House  the  secretary  with  ready  tact  forestalled  all  questions 
as  to  the  right  of  the  Southern  deputies  to  seats  by  lieginniug  the  roll- 
call,  at  the  organization,  with  Alabama,  as  of  old.  There  was  no 
response,  but  the  meaning  of  this  act  was  plain,  and  Texas,  North 
Carolina,  and  Tennessee  responded  to  their  names  ere  the  session 
closed.  The  Bishop  of  the  South-west,  Dr.  Lay,  had  joined  his 
brother  of  North  Carolina,  and  in  response  to  the  inquiry,  through  the 
Bishop  of  New  York,  on  what  terms  they  would  be  permitted  to 
occupy  their  former  seats.  Bishop  Whittingham  offered  a  resolution 
to  the  effect  that  "  the  Bishop  of  New  York  be  requested  to  ask  his 
brethren,  in  behalf  of  whom  he  had  consulted  the  House,  to  trust  the 
honor  and  love  of  their  assembled  brethren."  The  honor  and  love  of 
the  brethren  were  trusted,  and  the  Church  was  reunited. 

A  special  service  was  held  in  St.  Luke's  Church,  as  a  public 
expression  of  thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God  for  the  restoration  'of 
peace  to  the  country  and  unity  to  the  Church  ;  offering  a  glad  conti'ast 
in  its  joyous  solemnity  to  the  spectacle  of  "  the  Church  upon  her 
knees,"  seen  but  three  years  before. 

The  consecration  of  the  llev.  Dr.  Charles  Todd  Quintard  to  the 
episcopate  of  Tennessee,  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  apostolic 
Otey  at  the  height  of  the  civil  strife,  was  the  crowning  act  of  this 
happy  reunion ;  and  the  service  in  St.  Luke's  Church,  at  which  the 
presiding  bishop.  Dr.  Hopkins,  was  the  consecrator,  and  in  which  the 
Metropolitan  of  Canada,  Dr.  Fulford,  participated,  with  Bishop  Bur- 
gess, of  Maine;  Bedell,  of  Ohio;  Odenheimer,  of  New  Jersey; 
Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  the  preacher;  and  Cleveland  Coxe,  of 
Western  New  York,  in  the  imposition  of  hands,  was  one  of  the 
grandest  ceremonials  which  had  occurred  in  our  communion.  To  this 
gracious  act,  the  wise  and  loving  conservatism  with  which  the  many 
points  still  at  issue  were  adjusted,  and  the  fraternal  regard  and  consid- 
eration extended  on  every  hand  to  the  bishops  and  deputies  from  the 
late  revolted  States,  were  added,  and,  in  consequence,  the  Southern 
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Confederacy  was  voluntai'ilj'  dissolved  withiu  a  few  weeks,  and,  so  far 
as  the  Church  was  concerned,  all  traces  of  the  strife  between  brethren 
were  i-cmoved. 


ttLUSTRATlVE  NOTE. 


THE  service  of  Thaaksgiviug  ior  the  retiuu  of  peace  and  unity  was  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

0})eiiing  Sentences.  —  The  Lord's  thi'one  is  heaven :  his  kingdom  ruleth 
over  all. 

The  Lord  sitteth  above  the  water-flood,  and  the  Lord  reniaineth  a  king 
forever. 

The  Loi'd  shall  give  sti-ength  to  his  jjeople  :  the  Lord  shall  give  his  people  the 
blessing  of  peace. 

Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord  for  ever  and  ever. 

The  special  lessons  were  Isaiah  xi.  to  verse  10 ;  St.  Matthew  v.  to  verse  17. 

Special  thanksgiving. 

O  Lord,  most  glorious,  the  shield  of  all  that  ti'ust  in  thee ;  who  alone  dost 
send  peace  to  thy  people,  and  causest  wars  to  cease  in  all  the  world;  for  tliy 
imspeakable  goodness  towards  us,  vouchsafe,  we  beseech  thee,  to  receive  the  free- 
will oflering  of  our  hearts  and  the  praises  of  om-  lips. 

Sti'ong  is  thy  baud,  and  thy  wisdom  is  infinite,  and  tliy  name  is  love.  There- 
fore do  we  laud  and  worship  thee,  and  praise  thy  holy  name,  rejoicing  continually 
in  thy  sti-ength  and  thy  salvation ;  for  tliou  art  the  gloiy  of  our  power,  and  by  thy 
loving-kindness  we  are  preserved.  Notwithstanding  the  multitude  of  om-  sins, 
thou  hast  not  forgotten  to  be  gracious,  but  heapest  blessing  upon  blessing.  To 
thee,  therefore,  O  God,  our  Saviour  and  defender,  who  iuliabitest  the  praises  of 
Israel,  we  offer  our  sacrifice  of  thivnlcfulness,  and  adore  thy  loving-kindness. 

Thou  hast  regarded  us  with  pity  in  thy  beloved  Son  ;  and  by  his  intercession, 
passing  by  our  grievous  transgressions,  thoii  Iiast  healed  our  divisions,  and  restored 
peace  to  our  land  and  the  fellowship  of  thy  Church ;  so  that,  by  thy  defence,  om- 
united  land  may  now  enjoy  rest  and  quietness  and  assm-ance  forever.  For  these 
and  all  thy  other  mercies,  we  praise  thee,  we  bless  thee,  we  glorify  thee,  we  give 
thanks  to  thee  for  thy  great  goodness,  O  Lord  God,  heavenly  King,  God  the  Father 
A1mi(rhty 

We  beseech  thee  to  continue  thy  wonderful  goodness  to  this  thy  restored  peo- 
ple, that  om-  light  may  never  be  removed,  nor  thy  mighty  acts  be  forgotten ;  but 
coniu'm,  O  Lord,  thy  work  to  all  generations.  May  we  be  taught  by  thy  past  coiTec- 
tions  to  fear  thy  justice,  and  may  we  be  moved  by  thy  long-suflering  to  love  thy 
goodness  and  obey  thy  laws.  Give  us  ti'ue  repentimce  for  our  sins,  tliat,  with  our 
Bodies  and  our  souls  luifeignedly  tm'ning  unto  thee  in  newness  of  life,  we  may 
enjoy  the  continuance  and  mcrease  of  thy  grace  ;md  goodness.  Let  no  root  of 
bitterness  spring  up  to  trouble  us,  nor  any  pride  and  prejudice  hinder  om-  godly 
concord  and  imity.  Fill  om-  hearts  with  loving-kindness  for  the  destitute  and 
ignorant,  and  for  all  who  need  oiu-  sympathy  and  care.  Make  us  faithful  stewards 
of  every  trust  committed  to  us  in  the  gifts  of  thy  providence. 

Be  with  our  rulers  to  guide  their  coimsels,  and  to  strengthen  their  lawful 
authority ;  and  sanctify  the  nation  in  the  solemn  privileges  of  freedom,  self-govern- 
ment, and  power.  iMay  om*  land  be  the  sanctuary  of  civil  liberty  ;md  religious 
truth,  an  example  to  the  ends  of  the  eaith  of  the  righteousness  which  exalteth 
a  nation. 

Hear,  Lord,  and  save  us,  O  King  of  Hea\  en,  when  we  call  upon  thee:  so 
shall  we,  and  all  thy  Church  and  people,  dwell  under  the  shadow  of  thy  wings, 
protected  by  thy  power,  presei^ved  by  thy  jjrovidence,  and  ordered  by  thy  govern- 
ance, to  thy  everlasting  praise,  and  our  mispeakable  comfort  in  Jesus  Christ  our 
Saviom- ;  to  whom,  with  thee,  O  Father,  and  thee,  O  Holy  Ghost,  be  glory  and 
praise  and  dominion  for  ever  and  ever.     Amen. 

The  twentj'-tliird  selection. 
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The  special  collect,  in  the  ^Vntc-Conimunion  Office,  as  follows: 

Jlost  mijrhtj-  (iod  and  merciful  Father,  who  hast  promised  to  maintain  and 
defend  thy  Church,  so  dearly  purchased  and  redeemed  with  the  jirecious  blood  of 
thy  Son  Jesus  Christ ;  increase  in  his  mystical  body  tlie  spirit  of  unity  and  love, 
and  tlraw  together  its  members  ever}^vhere  in  one  communion  and  fellowship  in 
tlie  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  that  as  there  is  but  one  bodv,  and  one  spirit, 
and  one  hope  of  our  calling,  so  we  may  henceforth  be  of  one  heart  and  one  souli 
united  in  one  holy  bond  of  truth  and  peace,  faith  and  charity,  and  may  with  one 
mind  and  one  mouth  glorify  thee,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.     ^Vmen 

The  10-ith  hjTun. 

The  offertory  was  for  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Freedmen's  Commission,  the 
first  collection  for  that  object. 

The  special  prayer  before  the  benediction,  as  follows :  — 

O  ^Vlmi<5hty  Father,  the  God  of  peace  and  love,  we  beseech  thee  to  enable  us 
to  put  away  from  us  all  strife,  envy,  and  malice,  as  becometh  thy  people ;  and  that 
our  late  tiials,  under  the  guidance  of  thy  jirovidence  and  Holy  Spirit,  may  be  over- 
ruled for  the  fui-tlierance  of  the  Gos])el  in  this  lantl  and  throughout  the  earth.  All 
which  we  ask  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake,  our  Lord  and  .Saviour.    Amen. 


CHAPTER   XXIII. 

THE  RITUALISTIC  CONTROVERSY. 

THERE  had  been  in  isolated  parishes  and  missions,  notably  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  the  revival  of  disused  ceremonies  and  the  in- 
troduction of  usages  unknown  to  the  ordinary  conduct  of  the  ser- 
vices in  the  American  Church,  when  a  little  book  from  the  pen  of  the 
presiding  bishop,  in  September,  1866,  called  attention  not  only  to 
"the  Law  of  Eitualism,"  but  to  the  subject  of  Ritualism,  in  its  widest 
sense.  It  had  been  issued  but  a  short  time  when,  on  the  3d  of 
October,  the  bishops  met  to  consider  the  refusal  of  Dr.  Howe  to  accept 
theMissionary  Episcopate  of  Nevada,  and,  as  it  proved,  for  the  election 
of  a  Missionary  Bishop  of  Utah.  The  appearance  of  Bishop  Hopkins's 
book,  on  a  theme  which  had  already  become  a  "  burning  question," 
occasioned  much  discussion,  and,  early  in  the  following  year,  a  "decla- 
ration "  on  the  ritualistic  innovations  was  published  bearing  the  names 
of  twent3^-four  bishops.'     The  "  declaration  "  was  as  follows  :  — 

Whereas,  At  a  meeting  of  the  House  of  Bishops  held  in  the  City  of  New  York  in 
the  month  of  October  the  subject  of  Ritualism  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
House,  and  considered  with  a  gi'eat  degi'ee  of  unanimity ;  and 

Whereas,  On  account  of  the  absence  of  a  number  of  the  Right  Reverend  members 
of  the  House  and  the  fact  tliat  the  House  was  not  sitting  as  a  coordinate  branch  of 
the  General  Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  it  was  regarded  as  inexpedient  to  proceed  to  any  formal  action ;  and 

Whereas,  It  was  nevertheless  regarded  as  highly  desirable  tliat  an  expression  of 
opinion  on  the  part  of  the  Episcopate  of  this  Chiu'ch  should  be  given  with  respect 
to  ritualistic  imiovations ;  therefore,  the  undersigned  Bishops,  reseiving  each  for 
himself  his  rights  as  ordinaiy  of  his  own  Diocese,  and  also  his  rights  as  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Bishojis  sitting  in  General  Convention,  do  miite  in  the  follo\ving 
Declaration :  — 

We  hold  to  the  language  of  the  XXXIVth  Aiticle  of  Religion  that  every  par- 
ticular or  national  Chm'ch  hath  avithoiity  to  ordain,  change  or  abolish  Ceremonies  or 
Rites  of  the  Church  ordained  only  by  man's  authority  so  that  all  things  be  done  to 
edifying ;  and  also  in  the  language  of  the  same  article  that  it  is  not  necessaiy  that 
Traditions  and  Ceremonies  be  in  all  places  one  or  utterly  alike  for  at  all  times  they 
have  been  divers,  and  maj'  be  changed  according  to  the  diversities  of  eounti'ies,  times, 
and  men's  manners,  so  that  notliing  be  ordained  against  God's  Word,  and  also  that  this 
Church  was  duly  organized  as  a  particular  and  national  Church  in  Communion  witii 
the  Universal  or  Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Chm-ch  of  Christ,  and  that  this  organ- 
ization which  took  place  immediately  after  the  American  Revolution  was  settled 
under  the  careful  direction  and  advice  and  with  the  cordial  cooperation  of  godly, 
well  learned  and  justly  venerated  divines,  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
histoiy  of  the  Church  of  England  before  and  since  her  blessed  Reformation,  and 
who  thoroughly  imderstood  what  was  and  is  still  required  by  the  peculiarities  of 
this  Countiy  and  its  people.  We  hold  therefore  that  the  ceremonies,  rites  and 
worship  then  established,  ordained,  and  appi'oved  by  common  authority  as  set  forth 
in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  of  this  Chm'ch,  are  the  Law  of  this  Church,  which 
every  Bishop,  presbyter  and  deacon  of  the  same  has  bound  himself  by  subscription 

^The  bishops  who  did  not  sign  this  paper  Carolina,  Georgia,  Floriila,  Mississippi,  Lou- 
were  those  of  Vermont,  Maine,  New  York,  isiana,  Ai'kansas,  Tennessee,  Missouri,  Illinois, 
New   Jei'sey,    Pennsylvania,   Mai-yland,  North    and  Oregon. 
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to  the  promise  of  conformity  in  Anielc  VII.  of  tlie  Constitution,  to  obey,  observe  ;uid 
follow,  ami  that  no  sti-ange  or  foreign  usages  should  be  introduced  or  "sanctioned  bv 
the  private  judgment  of  any  member  or  members  of  this  Church,  Clerical  or  Lay." 

We  further  liold  that,  whili-  this  Church  is  far  from  intending  to  depart  frnm 
the  Church  of  England  in  any  essential  jioiut  of  doctrine,  disei))line  or  worshi]), 
or  further  than  local  circumstances  require,  it  yet  has  its  peculiar  place,  character 
anddutya-sa  ••j)articular 
and  national  Church,"' 
and  that  no  Prayer  Book 
of  the  Cliurcli  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  reign  of 
whatever  Sovereign  set 
fortli,  and  no  law  of  tlie 
Church  of  England  have 
any  force  of  law  in  this 
Church,  such  as  can  be 
justly  cited  in  defence  of 
any  deiiarture  from  the 
express  Law  of  this 
Church,  its  Liturgy,  its 
discipline,  rites  and 
usages. 

And  we,  therefore, 
consider  that  in  this  jjar- 
ticular^National  Church, 
any  attempt  to  introduce 
into  the  public  worship 
of  Almighty  God  usages 
that  have  never  been 
known,  such  as  llie  use 
of  incense,  and  the  burn- 
ing of  lights  in  the  Or- 
der for  the  Holy  Com- 
munion, reverences  to 
the  Holy  Table,  or  to 
the  Elements  themselves 
thereon,  such  as  indicate 
or  imply  that  the  Sacri- 
lice  of  om-  Divine  Lord 
and  Saviour  "once  of- 
fered" was  not  a  "  full, 
perfect  and  sufficient 
sacrifice,  oblation  and 
satisfaction  for  the  sins 
of  the  whole  world," 
the  adoption  of  cleiical 
habits  hitherto  im- 
known,  or  material  al- 
tei^ations  of  those  which 

have  been  in  use  since  the  establishment  of  om-  Episcopate,  is  an  innovation  which 
violates  the  di-scipline  of  the  Church,  "  offendetli  against  its  common  order  and 
hurteth  the  authority  of  the  magistrate,  and  womideth  the  consciences  of  the  weak 
brethren." 

Furthermore,  that  we  be  not  misunderstood,  let  it  be  noted  that  we  include  in 
these  censures  all  departures  from  the  Laws,  rubrics,  and  settled  Order  of  this 
Church,  as  well  by  defect,  as  by  excess  of  observance,  designing  to  maintain  in  its 
integinty  the  sounil  Scriptm-al  and  Piimitive,  and  therefore  the  Catholic  and  Apos- 
tolic, spirit  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

The  main  point.s  in  thi.s  paper  are  the  claim  of  the  rights  of  "  this 
national  Church'"  to  prescril)e  its  own  ritual  and  the  condemnation  of 
unauthorized  vestment.s  and  ceremonies,  and  especially  sucii  usages 
''as   indicate   or  iiuply  that    the    sacrifice   of  our   divine    Lord   and 
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Saviour,  oiice  offered,  was  not  a  full,  perfect,  and  sufficient  sacrifice, 
oblation,  and  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world."  The 
signers  of  this  manifesto  were  careful  to  reserve  "  each  for  himself 
his  rights  as  ordinary  of  his  own  diocese,  and  also  his  rights  as  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Bishops  sitting  in  General  Convention ;"  and 
it  was  also  stipulated  that  the  diocesan  should  act  his  own  pleasure  as 
to  the  "  publication  or  reception,  in  his  own  diocese,"  of  this  document, 
which,  from  the  manner  of  its  preparation  and  signature,  could  not  be 
regarded  in  any  sense  as  official,  or  of  more  than  individual  authority. 
The  "  declaration  "  was  the  subject  of  a  general  discussion  ;  and  at  the 
meeting  of  the  General  Convention,  in  the  year  following  its  appear- 
ance, the  subject  of  ritualism  claimed  and  received  the  attention  of  both 
houses.  In  the  House  of  Bishops  an  ineffectual  attempt  was  made  to 
have  the  declaration  adopted  as  the  action  of  the  House,  but  although 
a  majority  of  those  present  had  affixed  their  names  to  this  paper,  the 
proposition  was  laid  upon  the  table.  In  the  House  of  Deputies, 
"  memorials "  asking  for  the  enforcement  of  uniformity  in  worship, 
and  for  the  repression  of  ritualistic  innovations,  were  received  and 
referi'ed.  The  committee  on  canons,  to  whom  these  memorials  were 
committed,  presented  a  majority  and  a  minority  report.  We  give 
them  in  their  order  :  — 

The  Committee  on  Canons  to  whom  were  referred  sundry  memorials  touching 
greater  uniformity  in  the  conduct  of  public  worship,  and  in  the  adniinisti'ation  of 
The  Rites  and  Sacraments  of  the  Church,  would  respectfully  report  the  following 
preamble  and  resolutions,  which  they  recommend  for  adoption :  — 

Wheixas,  This  Church  seeks  to  keep  the  happy  mean  betiveen  too  much  stiff- 
ness in  refusing  and  too  much  easiness  m  admitting  variations  in  things  once 
advisedly  established ;  and  holds  that  with  regard  to  tilings  in  their  own  natm'e 
indifferent  and  alterable,  and  so  acknowledged,  it  is  but  reasonable  that  upon 
weighty  and  important  considerations,  according  to  the  various  exigencies  of  times 
and  occasions,  such  changes  and  alterations  should  be  made  thcrem  as  to  those  who 
are  in  i)laces  of  authority'  shall  from  time  to  time  seem  either  necessary  or  expedi- 
ent ;  her  aim  bemg  to  do  that  which,  according  to  her  best  understimding,  may 
most  tend  to  the  preservation  of  peace  and  unity  in  the  Church,  the  procuring  of 
reverence,  and  the  exciting  of  piety  and  devotion  in  the  worship  of  God ;  and  finally, 
the  cutting  oil'  occasion  from  them  that  seek  occasion  of  cavil  against  the  Chm'ch 
and  its  Liturgy ;  and 

Whereas,  It  has  been  represented  to  tins  House  by  divers  memorials  numer- 
ously signed  by  presbj-ters  and  laymen  of  this  Church,  that  the  inti'oduction,  by 
certain  of  her  ministers,  of  vestments,  ceremonies,  practices,  and  ornaments  of 
chm'ches,  not  heretofore  generally  laiown  in  the  public  worship  of  this  Chm'ch,  is 
maiTing  her  good  order  and  harmony,  woimding  the  consciences  of  many  of  her 
true  and  loyal  children,  scandalizing  and  repelling  many  without  her  fold,  defer- 
ring hopes  of  Christian  unity,  and  imperiling  portions  of  the  faith ;  and 

W/iercas,  It  has  also  been  represented  by  memorials,  likewise  signed,  that 
the  neglect  and  disuse,  by  certain  of  the  ministers,  of  vestments,  usages,  and,  in 
some  instances,  rubrics,  well  established  and  generally  observed  in  tliis  Church, 
are  man'ing  her  order  and  beauty,  disturbing  her  unLt'oiinity,  and  encouraging 
individual  lawlessness  and  self-will ;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  The  House  of  Bishops  concm'riiig,  that  with  devout  acknowledg- 
ment of  that  gracious  presence  and  assistance  of  her  Di\'ine  Master  which  has  been 
so  signally  vouchsafed  to  this  Church  at  many  a  crisis  more  perilous  than  the  pres- 
ent, enabling  her  in  the  midst  of  aggressions  IVom  without  and  innumerable  shoi-t- 
comings  and  extravagancies  from  \vithin,  to  maintain  the  integritj'  of  her  docti'ine 
and  the  beauty,  decency,  and  dignity  of  her  worsliip,  this  Convention  atti'ibutes  this 
hapjjy  result  in  a  gi'cat  measure,  iindor  God,  to  that  spirit  of  moderation  which  has 
hitherto  guided  the  coimsels  of  this  Cliurch,  and  which  has  rendered  her  averse  to 
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all  resb-ictions  of  the  liberty  of  lier  chiliheii  in  things  iiuliUei-ent  or  unessential,  so 
long  as  unity  can  be  maintaineil  luid  spiritual  edilication  promoted  in  any  other 
way.  It  is  the  sense  of  this  Convention,  tlierefore,  that  the  enactment  of  any  canon 
on  the  subject  of  ritual  would  be  unwise  and  inexpedient  at  the  present  timV.  But 
it  is  none  the  less  tlie  sense  of  this  Convention  that  the  continued  maintenance  of 
the  decency  and  order  as  well  of  the  peace  and  harmony  which,  by  God's  blessino-, 
have  always  characterized  this  Cluirch ;  the  avoidauceof  the  cUini-ers  of  irrever- 
ence and  lawlessness  on  the  one  liand,  and  of  extr.avaganee  and  suiiefstition  on  the 
other ;  the  preseiTation  of  doctrine  from  peril  of  intentional  or  unintentional  cliance, 
antl  a  due  regard  to  the  scriptin-al  canon  of  ^valkin^  wisely  toward  them  which  are 
withoul,  reiiuire  from  all  ministers  of  this  Church,  celebrating  divine  service  in 
churclics  or  other  established  places  of  public  worship,  a  conscientious  and,  so  far 
:is  may  be,  steadfast  adherence  to  such  vestments,  ceremonies,  practices,  and  orna- 
ments, as  by  reason  of  lon^-eontinued  use  or  by  authority,  are  recognized  as 
properly  belonging  to  this  Church,  avoiding  eiTors  cither  by  excess  or  by  defect. 
And,  further,  that  in  all  matters  doulitful,  for  the  avoithmce  of  unseemly  disputes 
and  contradictory  practices,  which  tend  neither  to  good  name  nor  to  ""odliness, 
reference  should  be  made  to  the  Ordinary,  and  no  changes  should  be  ma(fe  an-ainst 
the  godly  counsel  and  judgment  of  the  IJishop.  " 

A  portion  of  the  committee,  the  llev.  Dr.  (uow  Bishop)  M.  A. 
De  AVolfe  Howe  aud 
Mr.  John  N.  Couyng- 
ham,  LL.D.,  pre- 
sented a  minority  re-  <• 
port  with  the  follow- 
ing resolutions : — 

Uliereas,  It  has  heretofore  been  one  of  the  pecidiar  characteristics  and  attrac- 
tions of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  that  its  woi-ship  and  the  mode  of  eon- 
ducting  it  have  been  in  all  places  substantially  alike ;  so  tliat  everj-  chikl  of  the 
Chm-ch  in  any  one  of  her  sanctuaries,  found  a  familiar  spiritual  liome ;  anfl 

Whereas,  It  has  been  especially  distinctive  of  this  Church,  that  while  it  has 
avoided  the  baldness  of  most  of  the  modes  of  Protestant  worship,  it  has  still  more 
decidedly  put  away  the  many-colored  vestments,  excessive  ceremonial,  and  false 
symbolism  of  a  foreign  chmx-h  with  which  it  is  not  in  cormnunion  ;  therefore 

1 .  Scsolved,  As  the  sense  of  this  Convention  —  the  House  of  Bishops  con- 
curring—  tliat  the  maintenance  of  our  wonted  uniformitj-  and  simplicity  in  worship 
is  exceedingly  desirable,  to  secure  tliis  Cluircli  from  the  insidious  introduction  of 
unsound  doctrine,  from  the  disturbance  of  tlie  peace  and  comfort  of  its  worshippers, 
and  from  exposure  to  evil  report  among  tliem  who  are  without. 

2.  Resolved,  That  while  there  is  no  absolute  directory  in  the  Canons  or 
Rubrics  of  theChurch,  specifying  all  official  vestments  and  practices,  and  all  eccle- 
siastical ornaments  which  may  be  fitly  used  therein,  yet  there  is  the  indication  of 
great  simplicity ;  and  the  traditional  usages  of  the  Church  in  this  belialf,  from  the 
ilate  of  its  organization  here  to  the  present  period,  is  in  conformity  therewith,  and 
Ixas,  in  the  liearts  and  minds  of  the  gi'eat  body  of  its  loyal  members,  the  force 
of  law. 

3.  Resolved,  That  tliis  Convention  affectionately  m'ges  upon  all  who  have  to 
do  with  the  ordering  of  the  appointments  of  public  worsliip,  that  they  abide  by  the 
traditions  and  ceremonies  of  this  American  Chiu'ch;  that  none  other  than  the 
"  clerical  habits  "  known  to  our  fathers,  and  referred  to  by  the  House  of  Bishops  at 
the  General  Convention  of  1814,  as  appropriate  to  ministers  officiating  in  the  con- 
gregation, •■  bands,  gowns,  and  sm-p!ices,"  with  their  customary  appendages, 
cassocks,  and  black  stoles,  be  pro\aded,  and  that  no  strange  ornaments  of  the 
sacred  places,  conducive  to  vain  show  or  superstition,  be  introduced. 

i.  Resolved,  That,  in  the  judgment  of  this  Convention  —  the  House  of 
Bishops  concurring  —  the  burning  of  lights  in  the  Order  for  the  Holy  Commimion, 
the  burning  of  incense,  reverences  to  tlie  lioly  table,  or  to  the  elements  thereon,  the 
elevation  of  the  elements,  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  (except  wlien  prescribed  in 
the  Rubric)  in  and  dming  divine  service  or  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
are  innovations  on  our  mode  of  conducting  public  worship,  offend  against  the  com- 
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moil  order  of  the  Chui'ch,  and  wound  the  consciences  of  many  of  its   true  and 
loving  members. 

5.  Resolved,  That  this  Convention  earnestly  expresses  its  disapproval  of  the 
omission  of  any  of  those  propi'ieties  of  apparel  and  demeanor,  when  ministering 
in  the  congi-egation,  whicli  either  rule  or  general  usage  has  made  distinctive  of  our 
worship,  and  commends  all  who,  being  in  holy  orders,  would  deviate  on  the  right 
hand  or  on  the  lell,  from  the  common  order  of  the  Church's  worship,  to  seek  l&st 
the  comisel  of  their  Bishops,  and  submit  themselves  to  their  godly  judgments. 

The  cousideratiou  of  the  whole  subject  beiug  niiide  the  order  of 
the  day,  it  was  moved  to  amend  the  resolution  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee b}'  striking  out  all  after  the  word  "resolved  "  and  inserting 
instead  that  portion  of  the  resolutions  accompanying  the  minority 
report,  numbered,  respectively,  2,  3,  4,  and  5.  The  llev.  Dr.  (now 
Bishop)  Littlejohn  moved  as  an  amendment  to  the  proposed  amend- 
ment the  following : — 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Bishops  be  requested  to  set  forth  for  considera- 
tion and  adoption  by  the  next  General  Convention  such  additional  Rubrics  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  as,  in  their  judgment,  maybe  deemed  necessary. 

Resolved,  Tliat  meanwhile,  in  all  matters  doubtful,  reference  should  be  made 
to  the  Ordinary,  and  no  changes  should  be  made  against  the  godly  counsel  and  judg- 
ment of  the  Bishop. 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  the  reports  of  the  majority  and  minority  of  the 
Committee  on  Canons  be  ti'ansmitted  to  the  House  of  Bishops. 

A  substitute  was  offered  for  the  several  amendments  before  the 
House,  being  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Convention  of  1844,  with 
reference  to  the  "  Oxford  movement,"  as  follows  :  — 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Clerical  and  Lay  Deputies  consider  the  Liturgy, 
Offices,  and  Articles  of  the  Chm'ch  sufficient  exponents  of  her  sense  of  the  essen- 
tial docti-ines  of  Holy  Scripture ;  and  that  the  Canons  of  the  Church  afford  amjDle 
means  of  discipline  and  coiTcction  for  all  who  depart  from  her  standard. 

Resolved,  further.  That  the  General  Convention  is  not  a  suitable  ti'ibimal  for 
the  ti-ial  and  censure  of,  and  that  the  Church  is  not  responsible  for,  tlie  errors  of 
individuals,  whether  they  are  members  of  this  Church  or  otherwise. 

This  being  defeated  by  a  vote  of  21  nays  to  11  ayes  and  2  divided 
of  the  clergy,  and  20  nays  to  7  ayes  and  3  divided  of  the  laity,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Littlejohn  was  adopted  by  a  vote 
of  21  ayes  to  10  nays  and  4  divided  of  the  clergy,  and  18  ayes  to  8 
nays  and  4  divided  of  the  laity. 

This  result  having  been  communicated  to  the  House  of  Bishops, 
on  motion  of  the  Bishop  of  INIaryland  it  was 

Resolved,  unanimously.  That  the  House  of  Bishops  affectionately  informs  the 
House  of  Clerical  and  Lay  Deputies  that  in  the  full  tiiist  that  the  spirit  of  the 
second  of  the  three  resolutions  communicated  bj'  that  House  in  its  Message  Ko.  78, 
will  be  carried  out  in  the  action  of  the  clei'gy  and  laity  of  the  sever.al  dioceses  and 
missionary  jurisdictions  of  this  Church,  this  House  deems  it  unadrisablo  to  enter 
ujjon  any  alteration  of  the  rubrics  of  our  Book  of  Common  Prayer  by  the  insertion 
of  additional  matter;  but  that  it  will  ajiiJoint  a  Committee  whose  duty  it  shall  be 
to  consider  whether  any  additional  provision  for  uniformity,  by  canon  or  other- 
wise, is  practicable  and  expedient,  and  to  report  to  the  next  General  Convention. 

The  presiding  bishop  appointed  as  the  committee  to  consider 
whether  any  additional  provision  for  uniformity  in  matters  of  ritual, 
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by  canou  or  otherwise,  is  practicable  and  expedient,  and  to  report  to 
the  next  General  Convention,  the  Bishop  of  Delaware,  Dr.  Alfred 
Lee;  the  Bisiiop  of  Connecticut,  Dr.  Williams;  the  Bishop  of  Xew 
Jersey,  Dr.  Odenheimcr ;  the  Bishop  of  Rhode  Island,  Dr.  Clark; 
the  Bishop  of  Pittsburgh,  Dr.  Kcrfoot. 

The  excitement  with  reference  to  ritualism  hud  grown  deeper  and 
stronger  during  the  three  years  intervening  between  the  appointment 
of  this  committee  and  the  presentation  of  their  report  to  the  Conven- 
tion meeting  in  Baltimore,  1871.  At  this  deeply  interesting  session, 
made  memorable  by  the  presence  of  the  apostolic  Selwyn,  Bishop,  first 
of  New  Zealand,  and  then  of  Litchfield,  England,  there  was  but  one 
thought,  one  theme. 
The  report  of  the  ^,^ 
committee,  as  read  in  ^'  .  •-''^^ 
the  Lower  House  was 
telegi'aphed  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and  ere  the  secretary  had 
completed  his  reading,  the  whole  paper  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
citizens  of  the  Pacific  coast  in  the  columns  of  the  daily  press.  This 
report  was  as  follows  :  — 

The  Committee  of  Five  Bishops  appointed  by  tlie  House  of  Bishops,  at  the 
General  Convention  of  18G8,  "To  consider  whether  any  additional  provision  for 
unifoitnity,  by  canon  or  otherwise,  is  practicable  and  exi)edient,  and  to  report  to 
the  next  General  Convention,"  having  held  sundry  meetings  at  several  diU'crent 
places,  at  each  of  which  all  the  members  of  the  Coniraittoe  were  present  through 
the  entire  session ;  and  having,  as  they  believed,  given  to  the  subject-matter  ia- 
ti-usted  to  them  that  careful  consideration  which  its  inipoi-tJince  merits,  respectfully 
ask  leave  to  report :  — 

The  resolution  under  which  the  Committee  was  appointed  raises  several 
questions  for  examination  and  answer.  Is  any  legislation  touching  the  performance 
of  Divine  Service  and  "  the  administration  of  the  Sacraments  and  other  Rites  and 
Ceremonies  of  the  Church"  practicable?  If  pntcticable,  is  it,  at  this  time  ex- 
pedient ?  If  practicable  and  expedient,  shall  it  take  the  shape  of  a  canon  or  canons ; 
or  shall  it  be  otherwise  provided  for  ?  And,  finally,  what  sliall  the  actual  details  of 
legislation  be?  Assuredly,  these  are  questions  that  touch  the  Church,  and  its 
ministers  and  members,  in  many  and  very  vital  points,  and  involve  many  delicate 
as  well  as  precious  relations. 

In  considering  these  questions,  the  Committee  have  endeavored  never  to  forget 
that  substantial  uniformity  is  entirely  compatible  with  very  considerable  individual 
liberty;  that  non-essentials  should  never  be  unduly  magnified,  and,  far  less,  raised 
to  an  equality  with  essentials ;  that  many  troublesome  and  objectionable  things  are 
ephemeral  in  their  nature,  and  "  perish  in  the  using;"  and  that,  under  any  circum- 
stances, hasty  legislation  is  ever  to  bo  avoided.  Nor  have  they  omitted  to  keep  in 
mind  the  wise  words  of  the  Thirtj'-fourth  Article  of  Religion  :  — 

"It  is  not  necessai-y  tliat  traditions  and  ceremonies  be  in  all  places  one,  or 
utterly  alike ;  for  at  all  times  they  have  been  divers,  and  may  be  clianged  according 
to  the  diversity  of  coimtries,  times,  and  men's  manners,  so  that  nothing  be  ordained 
against  God's  Word.    .    .    . 

"  Eveiy  particular  or  national  Church  hath  authority  to  ordain,  change,  and 
abolish,  ceremonies  or  rites  of  the  Church  ordained  only  by  man's  authority,  so  that 
all  things  be  done  to  edifying." 

WTiile,  however,  the  Committee  have  kept  these  considerations  in  view,  it  has 
been  and  is  their  unanimous  conviction  tliat  some  action  of  tlie  General  Convention, 
in  regard  to  the  important  matters  named  in  the  resolution  appointing  thera,  is 
very  desirable,  if  not,  indeed,  absolutely  demanded.  Among  many  re.isons  for  this 
conviction  that  present  themselves,  they  venture  to  ask  attention  to  the  three 
foUowins :  — 
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First.  It  is  obvious  to  remark  that  there  are  among  us  great  and  growing 
"  diversities  of  use"  in  the  performance  ol  Divine  Service  and  the  offices  of  the 
Church.  Unless  something  is  done,  and  done  soon,  in  the  interests  of  unifdrmily, 
these  diversities  bid  fair  to  equal,  if  they  do  not  exceed,  those  which,  at  the  pericjd 
of  the  Anglican  Reformation,  were  regarded  as  an  evil  to  be  removed ;  and  which 
led  to  the^decision  that  "the  whole  realm"  should  have  "but  one  use."  They 
occasion,  moreover,  even  now,  confusion,  trouble,  and  perplexity  among  our 
people ;  and  these  evils  must  increase  as  their  causes  are  multiplied. 

Secondly.  It  is  believed  that  various  services  over  and  aljove  those  provided 
in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  or  set  forth  in  accordance  with  the  i^rovisions  of 
Title  I.,  Canon  13,  §  XIV.  of  the  Digest,  and  not  coming  under  the  denomination 
of  Sunday  or  other  school  services,  are  publicly  used  in  certain  churches.  How 
far  liberty  in  this  regard  is  to  be  allowed,  or  in  what  respects  it  is  to  be  restrained, 
the  Committee  do  not  undertake  to  say.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  any  such  ser- 
vices are  sources  of  disorder  and  confusion,  in  proportion  as  they  are  framed  on 
principles  and  embody  acts,  words,  or  forms- — come  these  from  what  outside 
quarter  they  may  —  that  are  not  in  accord  with  the  "  doctrine,  discipline,  and  wor- 
ship" of  oiu'  own  Church,  or  are  foreign  to  the  genius  and  spirit  of  oiu*  services. 

Thirdly.  The  Committee  have  reason  to  believe  that,  in  some  instances,  the 
services  of  the  Prayer  Book  are  ludawfully  altered  or  mutilated,  and,  in  others,  are 
so  jierformed  as  to  make  it  difficult,  to  say  the  least,  to  distinguish  them,  e.xcept  in 
the  language  employed,  from  those  of  the  Church  of  Home.  Against  such  wrongs 
our  people  have  a  right  to  demand  jnotection ;  and,  whether  they  demand  it  or  not, 
it  would  seem  to  be  a  jilain  and  bounden  duty  to  provide  for  it. 

For  these  reasons,  besides  others  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  rehearse,  the 
Committee  unanimously  recommend  action  by  the  present  General  Convention ;  and 
after  maturely  weighing  the  different  modes  in  which  this  recommendation  may  be 
carried  out,  they  further  unanimously  recommend  that  any  action  which  the  Con- 
vention may  take  shall  be  in  the  form  of  a  canon  or  canons. 

In  proceeding  to  state  the  various  details  which  they  believe  ought  to  be  made 
the  subjects  of  such  action  as  has  been  proposed,  the  Committee  desire  to  say  that, 
wiiile  on  the  great  majority  of  the  points  presented  there  has  been  entii-e  unanimity 
of  opinion,  some  things  are,  nevertheless,  proposed,  and  others  are  omitted,  which, 
had  each  member's  individual  wish  regulated  the  final  result,  would  have  been 
differentlj'  disposed  of.  They  have  strongly  felt  that  uniformity  necessarily  in- 
volves the  giving  up  of  some  things,  and  the  acceptance  of  other  things  which 
individuals  may  desire,  on  the  one  hand,  to  retain,  or,  on  the  other,  to  remove. 

The  Committee  report  tlie  following  as  the  matters  upon  which  they  respect- 
fully recommend  legislation :  — 

I. 

They  recommend  that  certain  acts  iu  the  administration  of  the  Holy  Com- 
munion, and  on  other  occasions  of  public  worship,  liereafter  be  prohibited  by  canon, 
to  wit :  — 

(1.)    The  use  of  incense. 

(2.)   Placing  or  retaining  a  crucifix  in  any  part  of  the  church. 

(3.)    Carrying  a  ci'oss  in  procession  in  the  church. 

(i.)   Tlie  use  of  liglits  on  or  about  the  holy  table,  except  when  necessary. 

(u.)  The  elevation  of  the  elements  in  the  Holy  Communion  in  such  maimer 
as  to  expose  them  to  the  view  of  the  people  as  oljjects  toward  which  adoration  is  to 
be  made,  in  or  after  the  pray(jr  of  consecration,  or  in  the  act  of  iidmiuistering  them, 
or  in  conveying  them  to  or  from  the  communicants. 

(6.)  The  mixing  of  water  with  the  wine  as  jiart  of  the  service,  or  in  presence 
of  the  congregation. 

(7.)  The  washing  of  the  priest's  hands,  or  the  ablution  of  the  vessels,  iu  the 
presence  of  the  congregation. 

(8.)  Bowngs,  crossings,  genuflections,  prostrations,  reverences,  bowinjj 
down  upon  or  kissing  the  holy  table,  and  kneeling,  except  as  allowed,  provided 
for,  or  directed,  by  rubric  or  canon ;  it  being  provided  that  reverence  at  the  mention 
of  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  is  not  intended  to  be  disallowed ;  and  it  being  further 
provided  that  private  personal  devotion,  before  or  after  official  ministrations,  is  not 
to  be  imderstood  to  include  or  justify  any  of  the  acts  prohibited. 

(9.)  The  celebration  or  receiving  of  the  Holy  Communion  by  any  Bishop  or 
priest  when  no  person  receives  with  him. 
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(10.)  Employing  or  peniiitting  any  jierson  or  persons  not  in  Holy  Orders  to 
assist  the  minister  in  any  part  of  the  order  tor  the  administration  of  the  Holy  Com- 
munion. 

(11.)  Using,  at  any  administration  of  the  Holy  Communion,  any  prayers, 
I'oUeets,  gospels,  or  epistles,  other  than  tliose  provided  in  the  Book  ot  Common 
Pniyer,  or  imder  §  XIV.  ot  Canon  13  of  Title  I.  of  the  Digest. 

They  further  recommend  here :  — 

(1.)  That  no  Rector  of  a  Parish  or  other  minister  shall  be  allowed  to  intro- 
duce the  Choral  Service  without  tlie  consenting  vote  of  the  Vestry,  or  contrary  to  the 
proliibition  of  the  Bishop. 

(■>.)  Tli:it  no  siirpliced  choir  shall  be  employed  except  under  the  same  limi- 
tations; and  when  such  choirs  are  employed,  the  only  addition  to  tlieir  ordinary 
attire  sliall  be  a  surplice  reaching  to  the  anl^les. 

(3.)  That  no  chancel  shall  be  allowed  to  be  so  arranged  as  to  prevent  the 
minister  from  officiating  at  the  right  end  of  the  holy  table.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  a 
credence-table  is  lawful. 

n. 

The  Committee  further  recommend  that  canonical  provision  be  m.ade  touching 
the  dress  appropriate  to  clergymen  ministering  in  the  congregation  ;  and  that  the 
only  vestments  declared  to  be  appropriate  to  clergymen  so  ministering  be :  — 

(1.)    For  bishops,  the  present  episcopal  robes. 

(2.)  For  all  ministers,  a  white  suii>lice ;  a  black  or  white  stole ;  a  black  cas- 
sock not  reaching  below  the  ankles ;  a  bhick  gown ;  and  bands. 

They  also  recommend  that  provision  be  made :  — 

(1.)  That  on  occasions  of  services,  where  expediency  or  necessity  of  health 
may  require  it,  the  university  cap  may  be  used. 

(2.)  That  candidates  for  orders,  who  are  licensed  to  act  as  lay  readers,  may 
use  the  academical  black  gown. 

m. 

In  addition  to  the  canonical  provisions  now  recommended,  and  in  considera- 
tion of  the  fact  that  "nothing  can  be  so  plainly  set  forth  but  doubts  may  arise 
in  the  use  and  practice  of  the  same,"  the  Committee  further  unanimously  recom- 
mend that  some  action  be  taken  to  carry  out,  in  such  miuiner  as  may  secure  it.s 
observance,  the  principle  declared  in  the  second  resolution  sent  to  this  House  by  the 
House  of  Clerical  and  Lay  Deputies,  at  the  General  Convention  of  1808,  to  wit: 
That,  "in  all  matters  doubtful,  reference  shall  be  m.adc  to  the  Ordinary,  and  no 
changes  shall  be  made  aMinst  the  godly  counsel  and  jud^ent  of  the  Bishop." 

in  conclusion,  the  Committee  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following  reso- 
lutions :  — 

Resolved,  That  this  report  be  communicated  to  the  House  of  Clerical  and  Lay 
Deputies. 

Resolved,  the  House  of  Clerical  and  Lay  Deputies  concurring.  That  a  Joint 
Committee,  consisting  of  three  Bishops,  three  Presbyters,  and  three  Laj-men,  be 
appointed,  to  whom  the  subject-matter  of  this  Report  shall  be  refen-ed,  \vith  direc- 
tions to  report  to  this  Convention,  at  ;is  early  a  day  as  practicable,  such  canons  as 
they  maj'  deem  necessary  in  tlie  premises. 

All  which  is  respectfullj-  submitted. 
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Resolved, '[hat  in  the  gravity  of  (lie  subject  and  its  bearings,  this  House  is 
unprepared  for  immediate  action'on  llio  Report  submitted  by  its  Committee  on 
Ritual  Uniformity,  wthout  previous  consideration  of  tlie  same  in  joint  ( 'ommittee 
of  the  two  Houses  of  Convention. 

Resolved,  the  House  of  Clerical  and  Lay  Deputies  concurring,  Tliat  a  .joint 
(Jommittee  be  appointed  for  tlie  consideration  of  the  above-named  Report  of  tlic 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Rishops  concerning  Ritual,  and  to  report  if  any,  and, 
if  any,  what,  action  may  properly  be  taken  in  flic  premises. 

The  puhjcct-iiiattor  of  the  above,  together  with  a  resohitioii  to 
appoint  the  proposed  comiiiittcc  Ijy  ballot,  htiving  liecn  made  the  order 
of  the  day,  the  Rev.  Cleland  K.  Nelson,  D.D.,  of  the  diocese  of  Mary- 
land, oflbred  the  following  preamlile  and  resolution  :  — 

Whereas,  In  General  Convention  of  1868  the  House  of  Clerical  and  Lay  Deim- 
lies  did  request  of  the  House  of  Bishops  the  setting  forth  of  such  additional  rubrics 
in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  as  in  their  judgment  may  bo  deemed  necessary  ;  ami 
whereas,  the  House  of  Bishops  have  not  complied  with  the  above-mentioned  request, 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Clerical  and  Lay  Deputies  do  hereby,  in  reply  to 
Message  No.  5,  from  the  House  of  Bishojis,  most  respectfully  and  affectionately 
renew  the  request  that  our  Right  Reverend  Fathers  assembled  as  the  House  of 
Bishops  prepare  and  propose  for  the  consideration  of  the  House  of  Clerical  and  Lay 
Deputies,  some  well-digested  scheme  of  such  additional  rubrics  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  or  such  further  canonical  legislation  as,  in  their  judgment,  they 
may  deem  necessaiy. 


The  Rev.  William  H.  Clarke,  of  the  diocese  of  Georgia,  moved 
mend  the  above  by  striking  out  all  s 
insertinof  instead  thereof  the  woi'ds  :  — 


to  amend  the  above  by  striking  out  all  after  the  word  "Resolved,"  and 


I.  That  the  House  of  Dejiuties  do  not  concur  in  the  resolution  communicated 
in  Message  No.  6,  from  the  House  of  Bishops. 

H.  Resolved,  That  this  House  request  the  House  of  Bishops  to  take  definite 
action  upon  the  report  of  their  Committee  on  l^itual,  and  communicate  the  result  to 
this  House  for  their  consideration. 

The  Rev.  E.  Edwards  Beardsley,  D.D.,  of  the  diocese  of  Con- 
necticut, oflered    the  following  resolu- 
tion as  a  suljstitute  for  the  whole  matter 
^y ^   before   the    House,  which    was    iinall\- 
'c^-^    adopted:  — 

Resolved,  That  this  House  concurs  in  the  resolution  contained  in  Message 
No.  5,  fi'om  the  House  of  Bishops,  asking  the  appointment  of  a  joint  committee  to 
consider  tlie  Report  on  Ritual  Uniformity  sent  to  this  House  with  said  Message. 

The  resolution  it.sclf,  as  amended,  Avas  then  adopted.  After  no 
little  discussion  respecting  the  choice  of  the  members,  on  the  part  of 
the  lower  House,  of  the  committee  contemplated  in  the  above  resolu- 
tions, the  joint  conunittec  appointed  to  consider  and  report  upon  the 
report  on  Ritual  Uniformity  made  to  the  House  of  Bishops  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  said  House  of  Bishops,  reported  the  accompanying 
canon  and  resolution  for  action  thereon  by  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
vention :  — 
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CANON   OF   KITITAL. 

§  1.  This  Church,  hnkling  fast  its  libcrtj' in  Christ  its  Head,  reco^izes  no 
other  law  of  Ritual  than  such  as  it  shall  have  itself  accepted  or  provided ;  meaning 
therebj-  in  no  wise  to  prejudice  or  aiTaimi  the  diflferinsr  rites,  usages,  customs,  or 
laws  of  other  branches  of  tlic  <  'hurch  of  Christ. 

§  J.     The  provisions  for  Kitual  in  this  Church  are :  — 

1.  The  Hook  of  Common  Traycr,  with  the  Utficcs  and  Ordinal  thereto  ap- 
pended, as  adapted  to  the  use  of  this  Churdi  by  additions,  omissions,  or 
other  alterations  from  time  to  time  constitutionally  made. 
■I.  The  Canons  of  the  Church  of  England  in  use  in  tlie  American  rrorinces 
before  the  year  178'J,  and  not  subsequently  superseded,  altered,  or  re- 
pealed, by  legislation.  General  or  Diocesan,  of  this  Church. 
:V  The  Cimonical  or  other  regular  legislative  or  judicial  action  or  ilocisions 
of  this  Church,  in  its  Conventions,  General  or  Diocesan,  or  by  its  duly 
constituted  authorities. 
§  3.  For  the  gi-eatcr  imiforniity  and  simplicity  of  the  public  woi-ship  of  this 
Church  —  for  the  niore  eftectual  enforcement  of  due  habits  of  solemn  reverence  in 
its  conoTCffations,  and  out  of  considerate  regard  to  the  conditions  under  which  the 
extension  of  the  Church  is  now  antl  hereafter  to  take  place  —  it  is  hereby  declared 
and  provided,  that  in  all  questions  arising  concerning  Ititiial  Obsen-ance,  the  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Law  of  Kitual  of  this  Church,  whether  for  enforcement  or  lor 
resti-iction,  appertains  to  the  office  anil  duty  of  the  Ordinary,  whose  official  written 
iletennination,  whetlier  of  his  own  motion,  or  at  the  official  demand  cither  of  a 
Rector  or  of  a  Vestiy,  shall  be  held  to  be  the  settlement  of  any  question  which  shall 
at  any  time  arise  concerning  Ritual :   Proiklcd,  however,  that  conti-adictoiy  deter- 
minations shall  be  subject,  on  memorial  or  otherwise,  to  revision  by  the  House  of 
Uishops,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  for  biinging  the  same  before  them,  as 
said  House  of  Bishops  shall  prescribe. 

WILLIAM  ROLLIKSON  WHITTINGHAM, 

Bishop  of  Marijland. 

WILLIAM  COOPER  MEAD, 
Chairman  of  the  Commitlee  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Deputies. 

RESOLUTIOX  ADOPTED    BY   THE  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON   lUTUAI.. 

Besotted,  That  a  joint  committee  of  three  of  each  Order  be  appointed  to  ex- 
amine the  Canons  of  the  Church  of  England,  of  1G03,  and  report  to  the  next  General 
Convention  what  portions  Avere  in  use  in  the  Amencan  Provinces  in  the  year  UHJ, 
and  how  far  the  same  have  been  modified  by  repeal,  or  alteration,  or  otlier  mode, 
by  action  of  this  Church,  in  its  Conventions,  General  or  Diocesan,  and  whetlier  any 
portion  requires  modification  or  repeal. 

The  Rev.  Daniel  R.  Goodwin,  D.U.,  LL.D..  of  tlie  diocese  of 
Pennsylvania,  offered  the  following  amendment  to  the  Canon  on  Ritual 
reported  by  the  joint  committee,  to  wit:  — 

Resohxd,  That  the  proposed  Canon  be  amended  by  inserting  in  the  first 
section,  .after  tlie  word  "  Provided,"  the  words  "  in  her  Canons  and  Book  of  eoin- 
mon  Prayer,"'  and  by  striking  out  the  whole  of  the  second  secUon. 

The  Rev.  William  Cooper  Mead.  D.D.,  of  the  diocese  of  Con- 
necticut, moved  as  an  amendment  to  the  amendment  to  the  resolution 
reported  by  the  joint  committee  on  the  report  made  to  the  House  ot 
Bishops  on  Ritual,  to  strike  out  Subsection  [2]  of  §  II.  of  the  Canon 
of  Ritual,  and  to  insert  after  the  words  "constituted  authorities"  m 
subsection  (;S)  the  words  "and  under  this  head,"  etc.,  so  that  the 
canon,  as  amended,  woidd  retid  :  — 
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CANON    OF   RITUAX.. 

§  1.   [As  reported  by  the  joint  committee.] 

§  2.  The  provisions  for  Ritual  in  this  Church  are :  — 
">      1.   [As  reported.] 

2.   [As  reported,  witli  the  folloiving  addition  :  — ] 

And  imder  tliis  liead  the  follffiving  acts  in  the  administration  of  the  Holy 
Communion,  and  on  other  occasions  of  public  worship,  are  prohibited :  — 

(1.)  The  use  of  Incense. 

(2.)  Placing  or  retaining  a  Crucifix  in  anj^  part  of  the  Chui'ch. 

(?.)  The  use  of  lights  on  or  about  the  Holy  Table,  except  when  necessary. 

(4.)  The  elevation  of  the  elements  in  the  Holy  Communion  in  such  manner 
as  to  expose  them  to  the  view  of  the  jieople  as  objects  toward  which  adoration  is 
to  be  made,  in  or  after  the  praj^er  of  Consecration,  or  in  the  act  of  administering 
them,  or  in  conveying  them  to  or  from  the  communicants. 

(5.)  The  mixing  of  water  with  the  wine  as  part  of  the  service. 

(C.)  The  washing  of  the  Priest's  hands,  or  the  ablution  of  the  vessels,  as  pai-t 
of  the  service. 

(7.)  Bowings,  crossings,  genuflections,  prostrations,  reverences,  bowing  down 
upon  or  kissing  the  Holy  Table,  and  kneeling,  except  as  allowed,  provided  for, 
or  directed  by  rubric  or  canon ;  it  being  provided  that  reverence  at  the  mention 
of  the  nameof  the  Lord  Jesus  is  not  intended  to  be  disallowed;  and  it  being 
further  provided  that  private  personal  devotion,  before  or  after  official  ministration, 
is  not  to  be  understood  to  include  or  justify  any  of  the  acts  prohibited. 

(8.)  The  celebration  or  receiving  of  the  Holy  Communion,  by  any  Bishop  or 
Priest  when  no  person  receives  wth  lum. 

(9.)  Emplojing  or  pennitting  any  person  or  persons  not  in  Holy  Orders  to 
assist  the  Minister  in  any  part  of  the  Order  for  the  Administi'ation  of  the  Holy 
Commimion. 

(10.)  Using,  at  any  administi'ation  of  the  Holy  Commmiion,  any  Prayers, 
Collects,  Gospels,  or  Epistles,  other  than  those  provided  in  the  Book' of  Common 
Prayer,  or  under  §  XIV.  of  Canon  13  of  Title  I.  of  the  Digest. 

§  3.   [As  reported  by  the  joint  conunittee.] 

The  Key.  Dr.  Goodwin  withdrew  his  amendment,  and  accepted 
that  offered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mead  in  its  stead. 

The  Eev.  Philander  K.  Cady,  D.D.,  of  the  diocese  of  New  York, 
offered  the  following  amendment  to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Mead,  to  wit,  to  strike  out  all  of  the  Canon  of  Ritual  as  reported, 
and  substitute  therefor  as  follows  :  — 

CANON   OF  RITUAL. 

In  all  matters  of  Ritual  that  are  doubtful,  reference  shall  be  made  to  the 
Ordinary,  and  no  changes  shall  be  made  against  the  godly  comisel  and  judgment 
of  the  Bishop. 

Mr.  Bernard  Carter,  of  the  diocese  of  Maryland,  moved  the  in- 
definite postponement  of  the  whole  subject  under  consideration. 

Pending  action  on  this  motion.  Message  No.  50  from  the  House 
of  Bishops  informed 

tlie  House  of  Clerical  and  Lay  Deputies  that  it  has,  in  conformity  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Ritual  Uniformity,  adopted  the  following 
Canon  of  Ritual,  to  be 

CANON — . 

§  I.  This  Church,  hokling  fast  its  libertj'  in  Christ  its  Head,  recognizes  no 
other  law  of  Ritu.al  than  such  as  it  shall  have  itself  accepted  or  provided  ;  meaning 
thereby  in  no  wise  to  prejudice  or  arraim  the  differing  rites,  usages,  customs,  or 
la^vs  of  other  branches  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 
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§  II.  The  provisions  for  Kitiuil  in  this  Chuix-h  are  :  — 
1.  The  Book  of  Common   Pi-iyer,  with   the  Offices 


and   Ordinal   thereto 

appended,  as  adapted   to  tie  use  of   this   Church  by  additions,  omis- 
sions, or  other  alterations  from  time  to  time  constitutionally  made. 
2.  The  Canons  of  the  Church  of   England  agreed  upon  in  1003,  and  in 
use  in  Uae  American  Provinces  and  States  before  the  year  178'J,  and 
not    subsequently  superseded,   altered,    or    repealed,    by    legislation. 
General  or  Diocesan,  of  tliis  Church. 
"3.  The  Canonical  or  other  regular  legislative  or  judicial  action  or  decisions 
of  this  Church,  in  its  Conventions,  General  or  Diocesan,  or  by  its  duly 
con.';tituted  authorities. 
§  in.  For  the  greater  uniformity  and  simplicity  of  the  public  worehip  of  this 
Church,  for  the  more  effectual   enforcement  of  due  habits  of  solemn  luvereiiee 
in  its  congregations,  and 
out  of    considerate   re- 
"•;uil  to  the  conditions 
under  which  the  exten- 
sion of   the   Chiu-ch   is 
now    and    hereafter  to 
take  place,  it  is  hei-ebj- 
declared  and  provided, 
that    in     all    questions 
arising  concerning 
Ritual  Observance,  the 
Administration    of   the 
Law  of  Ritual   of  this 
Chiux-h,  whether  for  en- 
forcement  or  for  re- 
striction, appertains  to 
the  office  and   duty  of 
the  Ordinary,  whose 
official    written    deter- 
mination ,  whether  of  his 
own   motion,  or  at  the 
official  demand  either  of 
a  Rector  or  of  a  Vestry, 
shall  be  held  to  be  the 
settlement  of  any  ques- 
tion which  shall  at  an}- 
time    arise    concerning 
Ritual :  Provided,  how- 
ever, that  contradicton 
deteiininatious  shall  be 
subject,  on  memorial  or 
otherwise,    to    revision 
by  the  House  of  Bishops, 
under   such   rules    and 
regulations  for  bringing 
the  same  before  them  as  said  House  of  Bishops  shall  prescnbe. 

Ix-esoh-ed,  the  House  of  Clerical  and  Lav  Deputies  concurring.  That  a  joint  com- 
mittee <if  three  of  each  order  be  appointed  to  examine  the  Canons  of  the  Church  ot 
Kn-land  of  1003,  and  report  to  the  next  General  Convention  what  portions  were  ni 
usc'in  the  American  States  in  the  vear  1789,  and  how  far  the  same  have  l)een  mod.hed 
by  repeal,  or  alteration,  or  other  mode,  by  action  of  this  Church,  in  its  Conventions. 
General  or  Diocesan,  and  whether  any  portion  requires  modihcation  or  repeal. 


RT.     REV.     W. 


R.     WHITTINCHAJI. 
OF    MAKYLAXU. 


D.L>..     Bl.-Hi'l- 


The  House  having  resumed  consideration  of  the  Report  on  Kituai. 
leave  wa-;  "i-anted  to  Mr.  Bernard  Carter  to  withdraw  his  motion  ot 
indefinite    postponement   of  the  whole    subject  under   consideration.- 
whereupon  Rev.  Dr.  Cady  withdrew  the  amendment  oftered  by  him 
ti)  Dr.  Mead's  amendment. 
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The  Rev.  Abner  Jackson,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  the  diocese  of  Con- 
necticut, offered  the  following  amendment  to  tlie  amendment  offered 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mead,  to  wit :  — 

Resolved,  the  Hou'^e  of  Bishops  concurring.  That  a  joint  committee,  consisting 
of  five  I5ishoi)s,  five  presbj'ters,  and  five  laym'en,  be  appointed,  to  sit  dnring  tlie 
i-eeess  of  this  ConTcntion,  in  order  to  ascertain  and  delei-mine  clearly  what  is  the 
existing  Law  of  Ritual  in  this  Churcli ;  and  tlien  to  inquire  whether  any,  and  if  any, 
what,  further  provision  is  required  for  securing  the  due  pei'formance  of  Divine 
Service,  and  report  the  same  to  the  next  General  Convention,  for  its  action  thereon. 

At  a  hiter  stao;e  of  the  discussion  leave  was  refused  to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Jackson  to  withdraw  his  amendment,  which  was  tiien  defeated  by 
a  vote  of  20  nays  to  14  yeas,  and  (3  divided  of  the  clerical  order,  and 
21  nays  to  12  ayes  and  2  divided  of  the  lay  delegations. 

Mr.  S.  Corning  Judd,  LL.D.,  of  the  diocese  of  Illinois,  then 
moved  to  amend  the  amendment  before  the  House  (that  offered  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Mead)  by  striking  out,  in  §  I.,  the  words  "recognizes  no  other 
law  of  ritual  than  such  as  it  shall  have  itself  accepted  or  provided," 
and  "  therel\v,"  and  by  inserting  l)efoi-e  the  word  "  meaning,"  in  said 
section,  the  word  "and,"  and  adding  after  the  words  "Church  of 
Christ,"  the  words  "  declares  as  follows,"  so  that  the  section  as 
amended  would  read  :  — 

CANON   OF   RITUAL. 

§  I.  This  Church,  holding  fast  its  liberty  in  Christ  ils  Head,  and  meaning  in 
no  wise  to  prejudice  or  arraign  the  differing  rites,  usages,  customs,  or  laws  of  other 
branches  of  the  Churcli  of  Christ,  declares  as  follows,  etc. 

The  Rev.  John  H.  Egar,  of  the  diocese  of  Pittsburgh,  offered  the 
following  as  a  substitute  for  the  amendments  under  consideration,  to 
wit :  — 

CANON   OF   Rri'UAL. 

When  Ilitual  observances  are  called  in  question  before  the  Ordinary,  and 
such  obseiTanocs  are  not  expressly  provided  for  or  proliibited  by  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  or  the  Constitution  or  Canons  of  this  Church,  recourse  may  be 
bad  for  the  estaljlishment  of  precedent  to  the  Rubrics  and  Canons  wliich  were  in 
force,  and  to  the  usage  wliich  was  allowed  in  the  Church  of  England,  while  this 
Church  was  a  part  of  said  Church,  —  that  is  to  saj',  after  the  Reformation  and  before 
the  year  1776  :  Provided  tliat  no  Rubrics  or  Canons  of  the  said  Church  of  England 
shall  be  considered  as  in  any  way  binding,  which  have  been  superseded  by  the 
legislation  of  the  General  Convention  of  this  Church. 

The  question  being  taken  on  the  substitute  offered  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Egar,  it  was  lost. 

Mr.  AVilliam  Cornwall,  of  the  diocese  of  Kentucky,  offered  the 
following  as  a  substitute  for  the  amendments  before  the  House,  to 
wit : 

CANON   OF  lUTUAL. 

§  I.  This  Chm-ch,  holding  fast  its  liberty  in  Christ  its  Head,  recognizes  no 
other  law  of  ritual  than  such  as  it  shall  have  itself  accepted  or  provided;  meaning 
thereby  in  no  wise  to  prejudice  or  arraign  the  differing  rites,  usages,  customs,  or 
laws  of  other  branches  of  the  Clun-ch  of  Christ. 

§  U.  The  provisions  for  Ritual  in  this  Church  are:  — 
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The  Rook  of  Coinmoii  I'rayor,  willi  tliu  Ollkos  ami  Onliiial  tliurcto  appcndeil, 
as  ailapti'd  to  tlio  use  of  this  rhnrcli  l)y  additions,  omissions,  or  otiinr  alterations 
from  time  to  time  con-ititutinnally  iiiadc 

Every  niiiiister  of  thi-^  Clniivh  shall  he  liabh'  to  ineseiilnieiit  and  trial  for 
nsino'  any  ritual,  act^,  or  obseiTanees  which  teach  or  s\nnbolize  any  doctrine  con- 
trary to  that  held  by  the  Protestant  ICpiscopal  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Resolved,  That  this  (  anon  shall  be  placed  after  Subsection  [2]  of  (  anon  2,  of 
Title  I.  of  the  Digest  of  the  (^anons. 

The  question  being  taken  on  the  substitute  oiVeied  by  Mr.  Corn- 
wall, it  was  lost. 

The  Rev.  John  McXainaia.  D.D..  of  the  dioeeso  of  Nebraska, 
moved  to  lay  the  whole  subject  under  discussion  on  the  table  ;  whicli 
motion  was  lost. 

The  question  then  recurring  on  tiic  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Judd,  it  was  lost. 

Mr.  George  W.  Kace,  of  the  diocese  of  Louisiana,  moved  to 
strike  out  the  second  subsection  of  the  amended  Canon  as  proposed 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mead,  to  wit.  the  words  :  — 

2.  The  Canons  of  the  Church  of  England,  agreed  upon  in  160.S,  and  in  use  in 
the  American  Colonies  or  States  before  the  year  1789,  and  not  subsequently  super- 
seded, altered,  or  repealed  by  legislation.  General  or  Diocesan,  of  this  Church. 

Which  motion  was  lost. 

The  question  then  recurring  on  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
Rev.  :Mr.  Mead,  there  were  li  dioceses  voting  aye,  2.5  nay,  and  4 
divided,  of  the  clerical  order:  and  21  nays,  10  ayes,  and  4  divided  of 
the  laity. 

The  report  of  the  joint  committee  was  thereupon,  on  laolioii,  laid 

on  the  table. 

It  was  moved  by  the  Rev.  Benjatuin  I.  Haigiit.  D.D..  I.L.D., 
of  the  diocese  of  New  York,  that  the  House  "concur  with  tlie  House 
of  Bishops  in  Message  No.  50." 

Mr.  William  Welsh,  of  the  diocese  oi'  Pennsylvania,  moved  to 
amend  the  canon  comiminicated  to  the  House  by  Message  No.  50, 
from  the  House  of  Bishoi)s,  by  striking  out  the  w^ords  in  §  HI. 
following  the  word  "Provided,'"  and  inserting  instead  the  words  "that 
said  determination  shall  have  moral  force,  but  no  legal  effect,  unless  in 
the  case  of  a  trial  and  judgment  by  a  legally  constituted  court;  and 
provided,  also,  that  the  "operation  of  this  canon  shall  cea.se  at  the  close 
of  the  next  ireneral  convention  :"  which  motion  was  lost. 

The  Rev.  Meyer  Lewin,  D.D..  of  the  diocese  of  Maryland,  moved 
to  amend  the  canon  communicated  in  Message  No.  50,  from  the  House 
of  Bishops,  by  striking  out  "1603"  from  §  H.,  and  "a"  before 
"Rector,"  and  "a"  before  "Vestry,"  and  inserting  the  word  "the" 
before  "Vestry." 

Mr.  Samuel  B.  Churchill,  of  the  diocese  of  Kentucky,  moved  to 
amend  the  amendment  offered  by  the  clerical  deputy  from  Maryland, 
as  follows  :  — 

.\mend  by  striking  out  Subsection  2,  .and  striking  out  §  III.,  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  tlic  following :  — 
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Every  minister  in  this  Church  shall  be  liable  to  presentment  and  ti-ial  for  using 
;iiiy  ritual  acts  or  obsei-vances  which  teach  or  symbolize  any  doctrine  contrary  to 
that  held  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
that  the  authorities  of  the  Church  shall  take  steps,  witli  all  reasonable  promptness, 
to  suppress  all  services,  ceremonies,  or  acts  which  symbolize  or  teach  tlie  doctrine 
commonly  known  as  Transubstantiation. 

Which  was  lost. 

The  question  recurring  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the  clerical 
deputy  from  Maryland,  it  was  lost. 

The  question  then  recurred  on  the  motion  of  concurrence  with  the 
House  of  Bishops,  which  was  lost. 

There  were  40  dioceses  represented  by  clerical  votes,  of  which 
20  dioceses  voted  in  the  affirmative,  13  dioceses  in  the  negative,  and  7 
dioceses  divided. 

There  were  34  dioceses  represented  by  lay  votes,  of  which  18 
dioceses  voted  in  the  affirmative,  14  dioceses  in  the  negative,  and  2 
dioceses  were  divided. 

The  bishops  on  the  closing  day  of  the  session  sent  the  following 
message  (No.  71)  :  — 

The  House  of  Bishops  informs  the  House  of  Clerical  and  Lay  Deputies  that  it 
has  adopted  the  following  resolution :  — 

Resolved,  the  House  of  Clerical  and  Lay  Deputies  concurring,  That  the  follow- 
ing Canon  be  adopted  and  enacted,  to  be  entitled 

OANOK — . 

The  elevation  of  the  elements  in  the  Holy  Communion  in  such  manner  as  to 
expose  them  to  the  view  of  the  people  as  objects  toward  which  adoration  is  to  be 
made,  in  or  after  the  Prayer  of  Consecration,  or  in  the  act  of  administering  them, 
or  in  carrying  them  to  or  from  the  communicants,  and  any  gesture,  posture,  or  act 
implying  such  adoration ;  and  any  ceremony  not  prescribed  as  part  of  the  Order  of 
the  Administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  or  Holy  Communion,  in  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Pi'ayer,  and  the  celebration  or  reception  of  the  Holy  Communion  by  any  Bishop 
or  Priest  when  no  person  receives  with  him  ;  likewise  the  use,  at  any  administration 
of  the  Holy  Communion,  of  any  Hymns,  Prayers,  Collects,  Epistles,  or  Gospels, 
other  than  those  appointed  in  the  authorized  formularies  of  the  Church,  or  under 
§  XIV.  of  Canon  13,  of  Title  I.  of  the  Digest,  are  hereby  forbidden. 

On  the  question  of  concurrence,  the  vote  lieing  taken  by  dioceses 
and  orders,  there  were  39  dioceses  represented  by  clerical  deputies, 
of  which  17  dioceses  voted  in  the  affirmative,  18  dioceses  voted  in  the 
negative,  and  4  dioceses  were  divided.  Of  the  laity  there  were  3."> 
dioceses  represented,  of  which  18  dioceses  voted  in  the  affirmative, 
12  dioceses  voted  in  the  negative,  and  there  were  3  dioceses  divided. 
The  resolution  was  therefore  lost  for  Itick  of  concurrence  of  the  two 
orders. 

The  Rev.  Theodore  B.  Lyman,  D.D.,  of  the  diocese  of  California, 
offered  the  following  resolutions  :  — 

Resolved,  the  House  of  Bishops  concurring.  That  this  ('onvention  hereby  (ex- 
presses its  decided  condemnation  of  all  ceremonies,  observances,  and  jiractices  which 
are  fitted  to  express  a  doctrine  foreign  to  that  set  foith  in  the  authorized  standards 
of  this  Church. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  judgment  of  this  House  the  paternal  counsel  and  advice 
of  the  Right  Reverend  Fathers,  the  Bishojis  of  the  C'hurch,  is  deemed  sufficient  at 
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this  time  to  secure  the  suppression  of  all  that  is  irregular  and  unseemly,  and  to 
promote  grreater  uniformity  in  conducting  the  public  worship  of  the  Church,  and  in 
the  admuiistratLon  of  the  lloly  Sacraments. 

A  division  of  the  question  haviiijr  been  called  for,  the  resolutions 
were  successively  adopted  with  but  little,  if  any,  opposition. 

In  the  course  of  the  protracted  and  brilliant  discussion  on  this 
exciting  subject,  and  as  a  part  of  a  speech  of  great  eloquence  and 
power,  the  llev.  Dr.  DeKoven,  of  Wisconsin,  uttered  the  following 
words,  which  are  here  recorded  as  a  part  of  the  history  of  this 
session :  — 

It  is  impossible  for  me,  ia  the  space  allowed,  to  go  into  the  doctrine  of  the 
Real  Presence.  I  only  want  to  say  something  with  regard  to  it,  and  then  some- 
thing witli  respect  to  another  question. 

First  of  all,  the  objection  that  I  have  to  (his  Canon,'  or  any  other  like  it,  is 
that  it  bears  upon  doctrine,  and  seems  to  settle  it  in  one  direction.  Now,  questions 
of  doctrine  should  not  be  settled  by  any  Canon  which  docs  not  bear  directly  upon 
doctrine.  Our  Church  has  always  acted  on  this  principle.  It  li:x-s  a  Canon  provid- 
ing that  if  people  teach  false  doctrine  they  sliould  be  tried  and  suspeniled,  or  pim- 
ished  in  accordance  with  that  Canon;  and  the  objection  to  this  is  that  it  implies 
that  people  teach  false  doctrine  by  certain  ceremonies  and  then  punishes  them, 
where,  perhaps,  they  use  those  ceremonies  without  teaching  false  doctrine.  I  want 
to  do  what  my  brother  from  Wisconsin  did  yesterday,  only  in  another  direction ;  I 
want  to  givo  anybody  in  this  House  the  oppoitmiity  of  presenting  me  for  i'alse 
doctrine  if  he  wishes ;  and,  in  order  to  do  so  I  choose  some  language  wliich  is 
rather  balder  and  bolder  than  any  I  myself  would  use  excepting  in  a  company  of 
theologians,  and  I  use  this  language  for  another  purpose  which  I  will  explain  pres- 
ently. I  believe  in  —  and  this  \vill  be  printed  to-morrow,  and  I  will  write  it  out, 
if  necessaiy,  for  anybody  who  wants  to  use  it  —  I  believe  in  "the  Real,  Actual 
Presence  of  our  Lord  iinch-r  the  form  of  bread  .and  wine  upon  the  altars  of  our 
churches."  I  myself  adore,  and  would,  if  it  were  necessary  or  mj'  duty,  "  teach 
my  people  to  adore  Christ  present  in  the  elements  under  the  fomi  of  bread  and 
wine."  And  I  use  these  words  because  they  are  a  bold  statement  of  tlie  doctrine  of 
the  Real  Presence ;  but  I  use  them  for  another  reason  :  they  are  adjudicated  words ; 
they  are  words  which,  used  by  a  divine  of  tlie  Church  of  England,  have  been  tried 
in  tiie  highest  ecclesiastical  court  of  England,  and- have  been  decided  by  that  eccle- 
siastical court  to  come  within  the  limits  of  tlie  truth  held  in  tlio  Church  of  England. 
So  much  so  that  that  very  Sir  Robert  Phillimore,  whose  judicial  decisions  havobeen 
quoted  here  before,  has  decided  that  "  if  he  were  tf)  ]ironounce  these  words  wrong" 
—  now  I  read  his  very  language  —  "  I  should  be  passing  sentence,  in  my  opinion, 
upon  a  long  roll  of  illustrious  divines  who  have  adorned  our  University  and  fought 
the  good  fight  of  our  Church  from  Ridley" — whom  the  clerical  delegate  from  Mas- 
sachusetts quoted  as  entertaining  his  view  —  "from  Ridley  to  Keble  —  from  the 
divine  whose  martyrdom  the  cross  of  Oxford  commemorates,  to  the  divine  in  whose 
honor  that  University  has  just  founded  her  last  college."  ' 

It  was  reserved  to  a  later  date  to  effect  the  passage  of  a  canon 
on  ritual.  In  1874,  by  a  clerical  vote  of  38  ayes  to  2  nays  and  one 
divided  diocese,  and  a  lay  vote  of  28  ayes,  a  single  negative  and  2 
divided  dioceses,  the  present  Section  II.  of  Canon  22  of  Title  I.  was 
adopted.  This  canon  condemns  tlie  introduction  of  "  ceremonies  or 
practices  not  ordained  or  authorized  in  the  Book  of  Common  Praj'er, 
and  settuig  forth  or  s}Tiil)olizing  erroneous  or  doul)tful  doctrines" 
"during  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion,  such  as  — 

a.  The  elevation  of  the  Elements  m  the   Holy  Communion  in 

'That  commnDicated  in  Message  Xo.  71,  »  Debates  of  the  House  of  Deputies,  pp.  605, 

from  the  House  of  Bishops.  506. 
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such  manner  as  to  expose  them  to  the  view  of  the  people  as  objects 
toward  which  adoration  is  to  be  made. 

b.  Any  act  of  adoration  of  or  toward  the  Elements  in  the  Holy 
Communion,  such  as  bowings,  prostrations,  or  genuflections  ;  and 

c.  All  other  like  acts  not  authorized  by  the  rubrics  of  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer." 

As  an  outcome  of  this  whole  discussion,  action,  after  a  discussion 
in  secret  session  occupj'ing  seven  days,  was  taken  by  the  House  of 
Deputies  declining  to  confirm  the  election  of  the  Bishop-elect  of 
Illinois,  Dr.  George  Franklin  Seymour,  in  consequence  of  his  sup- 
posed ritualistic  views  and  practices.  Certain  questions  of  fact  grow- 
ing out  of  this  painfully  interesting  and  absorbing  discussion,  and 
giving  rise  to  subsequent  criminations  and  recriminations,  need  not 
be  considered  here.  The  result  of  the  week's  debate,  so  far  as  the 
charge  of  sympathy  with  ritualism  urged  against  Dr.  SejTuour,  may 
be  given  in  the  words  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Andi'ews,  of  Virginia,  — 
himself  an  earnest  and  acute  participant  in  the  discussion, — as  fol- 
lows :  "  The  candidate,  however,  sustained  no  loss  by  the  scrutiny, 
since  the  conviction  of  his  being  a  Ritualist  was  at  least  not  so  general 
after  the  inquiry  as  it  was  before."  ^ 

There  had  grown  up  —  partly  in  consequence  of  apprehensions 
excited  by  the  progress  of  "  ritualistic"  views  and  partly  as  a  result 
of  earlier  controversies  on  cognate  subjects  —  a  revolutionary  spirit, 
in  some  earnest  and  active  ministers  and  members  of  the  Church, 
which  showed  itself  in  refusing  obedience  to  rubrical  requirements 
and  canon  law ;  in  claiming  a  flexibility  in  the  use  of  the  Church's 
oiBces,  and  a  toleration  of  unauthorized  forms  and  practices,  and  in 
manifesting  a  disregard  of  episcopal  authority,  and  a  threatening  of 
secession,  that  could  not  fail  to  excite  alarm  in  the  minds  of  the  timor- 
ous and  a  measure  of  indignation  on  the  part  of  the  loyal  members  of 
the  Church.  "  Memorials  "  from  sympathizers  with  this  faction  and 
others  praj-ing  for  the  allowance  of  rubrical  relaxation  were  refused 
by  the  Convention ;  in  the  ujiper  House,  the  Bishop  of  Massachusetts, 
Dr.  Eastl)urn,  who  was  in  no  sense  a  sympathizer  with  "advanced" 
views,  being  the  writer  of  the  report  recommending  adverse  action. 
Efforts  were  made  to  relieve  tender  consciences  to  whom  the  word 
"regeneration"  in  the  baptismal  office  had  become  an  oflence,  and  a 
"  declaration  "  was  signed  by  the  ))ishops  in  council  declaring  the  opinion 
of  the  signers  that,  in  the  office  for  the  baptism  of  infants  "  the  word 
regenerate  is  not  there  so  used  to  determine  that  a  moral  change  in  the 
subject  of  baptism  is  wrought  by  the  sacrament."  This  declaration 
received  the  signature  of  all  the  bishops  present, — forty-eight  in 
number. 

Great  excitement  had  been  occasioned  by  difficulties  in  the 
diocese  of  Illinois.  The  Rector  of  Christ  Church,  Chicago,  the 
Rev.  Charles  E.  Cheney,  had,  in  consequence  of  the  omission  of 
the  words  regenerate  and  regeneration  in  the  office  for  baptism,  been 
brought  to  trial  and  suspended  by  the  bishop.  Dr.  Whitehouse,  on  the 
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18th  of  February,  1871.  The  senteucc  of  the  ecclesiastical  court 
heinsr  disiejzarded  by  the  oll'cndcr,  n  second  trial  ensued,  and  Mr. 
Clieiiey  was,  on  the  id  of  June,  displaced  from  tlic  niiuislry  of  tiie 
C'liurch  for  contumacy.  Later,  tlie  Assistant  Bisiiop  of  Kentucky, 
Dr.  George  D.  Cummins,  whose  participation  in  a  "Communion" 
service,  under  the  auspices  of  the  "Evangelical  Alliance,"  and  in 
connection  with  the  Dean  of  Canterbury,  Dr.  Payne  Smith,  liad  given 
rise  to  adverse  criticism,  became  dissatisfied  witii  the  Church,  and, 
under  date  of  November  10,  1873,  addressed  a  letter  to  his  diocesan, 
announcing  his  purpose  of  transferring  his  "work  and  otlice"  to 
another   sphere.     The    Bishop  of   Kentucky,   Dr.    Bosworth   Smith, 

on  receivino'  this  notice  of  abandonment  of  the  communion  of  the 
Church,  at  once  instituted  proceedings  against  Dr.  Cummins,  sus- 
pending him  from  the  exercise  of  his  ministry,  and  tinally  pronouncing 
his  formal  deposition  on  the  24th  of  June,  1874.  This  act  was  rati- 
fied by  the  House  of  Bishops  at  the  meeting  of  the  General  Convention 
in  the  followin<T  October.     The  action  of  the  bishops  is  as  follows  :  — 

Whereas,  On  the  10th  day  of  November,  1873,  George  David  Cummins,  late 
Assistant  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Kentucky,  did  abandon  the  communion  of  this 
Church  by  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Senior  liishop ;  and  ,    ,     x^- 

Whereas,  The  precedent  requirement.s  by  Canon  8.  Title  II.  of  the  Digest 
havino-  been  duly  complied  with,  the  Senior  bishop,  actin";  under  the  advice  of 
persons  learned  in  the  law  of  tlie  Church,  with  tlie  consent  in  ^vrltlng  of  a  majonty 
of  the  Bishops  entitled  to  seats  in  tliis  House,  did  on  the  2Hh  day  of  .June,  18(-1, 
depose  said  Georo-e  David  Cummins,  late  Assistant  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Ken- 
tucky, from  the  Ministry  of  this  Church,  ami  did  pronounce  and  record  in  the 
presence  of  two  Bishops  that  tli<^  said  George  David  Cummins  luul  been  so  deposed ; 
but  a  doubt  has  arisen  whether  tlie  consent  of  the  Bishojjs  so  given  was  regular,  a 
majority  of  the  House  of  Bishops  being  now  jiresent  and  concun-mg;  it  is  hereby 

Resolved,  That  the  action  of  the  .Senior  Bishop  in  deposing  the  said  George 
David  Cummins,  late  Assistant  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Kentucky,  from  the  Min- 
istry of  this  Church,  be,  and  tlie  same  is  hereby,  consented  to,  ratified,  and  con- 
firmed. , 

Resolved,  That,  without  waiving  the  effect  of  the  consent  (nunc  pro  tunc) 


ops  13  hereby  gr.^..  „ — -  -^     -  .!    i-    /.i       u 

the  Diocese  of  Kentucky,  be  deposed  from  the  Mimstry  of  this  ChuicU. 

Resolved,  That  leave  be 
given  to  record  upon  the  official 
JouiTial  of  this  House  the  sen- 
tence of  the  Senior  Bishop  de- 
posing fi'om  the  Jlinistrj-  of 
tills  Church  George  pa\-id 
Cummins,  late  Assistant  Bishop  ,  ,       ,      t.     •       -d-  i.  a 

of  the  Diocese  of  Kentucky,  which  sentence,  siOTied  by  the  Senior  Bishop,  and 
attested  by  the  Bishops  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvama,  is  as  follows,  to  wit :  — 


cif(fNJ^'jvii^  L 
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Bf.  it  known,  That  I,  Benjamin  Bosworth  Smith,  D.D.,  Senior  Bishop  of 
the  Protestant  ];])iseopal  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  by  virtue  of  my 
oflice,  in  i)ursuance  of  Canon  8,  Title  II.  of  the  Digest,  and  with  the  consent  of  a 
majority  of  tlie  House  of  Bishops,  do  depose  from  tlie  Ministi-y  Georffe  David 
Cummins,  late  Assistant  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Kentucky.  And  I  do  hereby 
pronounce  and  record,  in  tlie  jiresence  of  the  Bishops  of  Maryland  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, that  the  said  (ieorge  David  Cummins  has  been  so  deposed. 

Given  under  my  hand  this  seventecntli  day  of  October,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-fom-. 

BENJAMIN  BOSWORTH  SMITH, 

Senior  Bishop. 
Done  in  our  presence  this  seventeenth  day  of 
October,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  tliou- 
sand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-four. 

WILLIAM  ROLLINSON  WHITTINGHAM, 

Bishop  of  Maryland. 
WILLIAM  BACON  STEVENS, 

Bishop  of  Pennsylvania. 

This  action  was  adopted  without  opposition.  The  presiding 
bishop  thereupon  pronounced  and  recorded  the  sentence  in  tiie  words 
above  given,  and  due  record  of  the  same  was  made  on  the  minutes  of 
the  House  of  Bishops. 

The  organization  of  what  is  known  as  the  "  Reformed  Episcopal 
Church  "  grew  out  of  the  secession  of  Dr.  Cummins.  It  numbered 
among  its  adherents  not  a  few  earnest  and  active  men ;  but  it  is 
neither  uncharitable  nor  untrue  to  say  that  its  growth  has  thus  far 
failed  to  realize  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  its  founders.  In 
the  Church  itself,  the  removal  of  numerous  malcontents  was  followed 
by  a  marked  decrease  of  party  feeling  and  by  a  corresponding  increase 
of  unity  and  united  work  for  the  advancement  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Christ. 


CHAPTEE  XXIV. 

THE  MISSIONARY  CONVENTION  OF   1880. 

rjlIIE  General  Convention  of  1880  met  in  tlie  city  of  New  York 
1  under  circumstances  of  great  interest.  The  exciting  questions 
which  had  occupied  the  time  of  preceding  Conventions,  to  the 
exclusion  of  many  important  matters  of  a  practical  nature,  and  had 
wcll-nigii  rent  the  Church  in  twain,  were  no  longer  discussed.  The 
Church,  ceasing  to  concern  itself  about  the  mint,  anise  and  cumin 
of  ritual,  or  the  shibboleth  of  party,  had  arisen  to  a  new  life  and  a 
more  hearty  consecration.  He  "  who  maketh  men  to  be  of  one 
mind  in  an  house,"  in  giving  unity,  liad  added  the  purpose  and  power 
for  aggressive  effort.  It  was  felt  and  confessed  that  tiic  making  of 
canons  and  the  amendment  of  the  constitution,  important  as  these 
measures  might  possibl}'  have  been  in  the  past,  or  might  be  again  at  some 
future  day,  were  not  so  important  as  the  consideration  of  questions 
relating  to  the  spiritual  life  or  the  outward  growth  of  the  Church  of 
God.  The  missions  of  the  Church  were  found  to  be  of  such  absorb- 
ing interest  and  such  commanding  importance,  that  much  of  the  time 
of  the  two  Houses,  sitting  together  as  the  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Church,  was  given  to  the  Church's  aggressive  work.  For  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  our  Church  the  missionary  bishops,  both  of  the  home 
and  foreign  field,  and  those  Western  bishops  into  whose  sees  the  tide 
of  immigration  was  pouring  with  unexampled  rapidity,  found  a  welcome 
and  a  hearing  in  the  presence  of  the  representatives  of  the  Church  at 
large  ;  and  could  tell  the  story  of  the  spiritual  needs  of  their  jurisdic- 
tion and  the  difSculties  and  trials  environing  them  in  their  arduous 
work,  —  an  opportunity  never  oflercd  them  before.  As  migiit  have  Ijcen 
anticipated,  the  Church  in  convention  assembled,  stirred  by  the  ap- 
peals and  aroused  b}'  the  enthusiasm  and  devotion  of  her  missionary 
apostles,  awoke  to  a  desire,  and  inaugurated  eflbrts  to  make  herself 
the  Church  of  the  land  and  the  Church  of  the  people,  entering  with 
full  purpose  of  licart  and  greater  vigor  than  ever  before  into  the  worii 
of  missions  at  home,  abroad,  in  all  the  world. 

To  this,  the  "  Missionary  Convention,"  there  gathered  a  repre- 
sentation of  bishops,  clergy  and  laity,  larger  by  far  than  ever  l)efore. 
The  conviction  of  our  catholicity  on  the  part  of  those  who  had  thrown 
off  the  yoke  of  the  Eomish  infallibility,  was  attested  by  the  presence 
of  the  kt.  Rev.  Edward  Ilerzog,  D.U.,  the  Christian-Catholic  Bishop 
of  Switzerland,  who  by  his  participation  in  the  services,  s.acraments, 
and  daily  sessions  of  the  Convention,  was  brought  into  intimate  rela- 
tion with  a  Church  catholic,  but  not  Eoman  ;  protesting  against  eiTor, 
but  neither  rationalistic  nor  infidel.  The  Swiss  bishop,  vested  in  his 
alb   and   richly  embroidered   cope,  and   wearing  his   pectoral  cross, 
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formed  a  novel  and  picturesque  feature  in  the  long  procession  of  bish- 
ops at  the  opening  service  in  St.  George's,  New  York.  The  Bishop 
of  Edinlnirgh,  Dr.  Henry  Cotterill,  representing  the  Church  whence 
Seabury  received  the  succession,  was  also  present  during  the  early 
daj's  of  this  Convention,  as  was  a  bishop  and  synodical  deputation 
from  the  Canadian  Church.  Three  missionary  bishops  were  elected, 
and,  after  the  rising  of  the  Convention,  consecrated  to  their  apostolic 
work,  the  Right  liev.  George  Kelley  Dunlop,  D.D.,  for  New  Mex- 
ico and  Arizona;  the  Rev.  Leigh  Richmond  Brewer,  D.D.,  for  ilon- 
tana ;  and  the  Rev.  John  Adams  Paddock,  for  Washington  Territory. 
An  important  i-eport  on  the  functions  of  rectors  and  wardens  and  ves- 
trymen presented  in  the  upper  House  by  the  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania, 


and  in  the  lower   by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Morgan  Dix,  laid  down  as  "  plain 
principles "  the  facts  that  the   Church  existed 
before  any  parishes,  that  the  clergy  were  com- 
missioned to  their  office  and  administration  be- 
fore any  parish  existed ;   that  the  Church  and 
the  ministry  are  divine  in  their  origin  ;    per- 
petual in  their  existence,  and  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ ;  that  the 
vestry  is  a  purely  human  institution,  a  creature 
of  civil  law,  or  conventional  arrangement,  and  utterly  without  divine 
authority  or  sanction,  and  consequently  that  "the  wardens  and  vestry 
are  not  and  cannot  lawfully  or  scripturally  be  masters  and  rulers  of 
the  clergy  ;  but  they  are  auxiliary  to  the  clergy  as  important  adjuncts 
and  aids  in  the  work  in  which  they  have  l)een  set  by  the  H0I3'  Ghost." 
In  the  House  of  Bishops  important  action  was  taken  in  the  unani- 
mous   adoption,   first  in  "  Council  and  then  in  open    session,"   of  a 
"Declaration  on  Catholic  Reform."     This  im[)ortant  paper  we  give  in 
full.     To  it  was  affixed  the  signature  of  every  American  bishop  present 
in  the  House  of  Bishops  on  the  occasion  of  its  adoption  :  — 


DECLARATION  OF  THE  UOUSE  OF  BISHOPS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  CHUKCH. 

Wlicreas,  The  Lambeth  Conference  of  1878  set  forth  the  follo-iring  declaration, 
to  wit:  — 

"We  gladly  welcome  evei-y  effort  for  reform  upon  the  model  of  tlie  Pi-imitive 
Church ;  we  do  not  demand  a  ligid  uniformity ;  we  deprecate  needless  divisions ; 
but,  to  those  who  are  drawn  to  us  in  the  endeavor  to  free  themselves  from  the  j-oke 
of  error  and  superstition,  we  are  ready  to  offer  all  lielp,  and  such  in-ivilcges  as  may 
be  acceptable  to  them,  and  are  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  our  own  princi- 
ples as  enunciated  in  oiu-  fonuularics." 

Which  declaration  rests  upon  two  indis])utable  historical  facts :  — 

First :  That  tlie  body  calling  itself  the  Holy  Roman  Clun-eh  has,  by  the  decrees 
of  the  Council  of  Trent,  in  1.30;!,  and  l^y  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
in  185-1,  and  by  the  decree  of  tlie  Infallibility  of  the  Pope,  in  1870,  imposed  iM)on 
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the  consciences  of  all  the  members  of  the  National  Churches  under  its  swaj-,  as  of 
the  failh,  to  bo  held  as  of  implicit  necessity  to  salvation,  dogmas  havinj^  no  warrant 
in  IIolj-  Scrijiturc  or  the  ancient  Creeds ;  wliich  dogmas  are  so  radically  false  as  to 
corrupt  and  dcUlc  the  I'ailh. 

And  second ;  That  the  assimiptiou  of  a  Universal  Episcopate  by  the  Bishop  of 
Rome,  making  operative  tlie  delinition  of  Papal  Infallibility,  has  deprived  of  its 
original  independence  the  ICpisi'ojial  Order  in  the  Latin  Churches,  and  substituted 
for  it  a  Papal  Vicariate  for  tlie  surjierintcndence  of  dioceses ;  whil(!  the  virtual 
change  of  the  divine  constitution  of  the  Church,  as  foimded  in  the  Episcoi)atc  and 
the  other  oidcrs,  into  a  Tridenline  consolidation,  has  destroyed  the  autonomy,  if  not 
the  corporate  existence,  of  National  Churches. 

Now,  therefore,  we,  IJishops  of  the  Protestant  Episcop.il  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  assembled  in  Council  as  liishnps  in  the  Cliureh  of  God,  asserting 
the  principles  declared  in  the  Lambeth  Conference,  and  in  order  to  the  maintaining 
of  a  true  unity,  which  must  be  a  unity  in  the  truth,  do  hereby  affirm  that  the  great 
primitive  rule  of  the  Catholic  Church  —  L'piscopiitus  nnus  est,  ciijus  a  sinijitlis  in 
solulmn  ixirs  tcnctur — imposes  upon  the  Episcopates  of  all  National  Churches 
holding  tlie  primitive  faith  and  order,  and  upon  the  several  IJishops  of  the  same, 
not  the  right  only,  but  the  duty  also,  of  protecting  in  the  holding  of  that  faith  and 
the  recovering  of  that  order  tliose  who,  by  the  methods  before  described,  have  been 
deprived  of  both. 

And,  further,  the  Bishops  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  assembled  in  Comicil.  not  meaning  to  dispute  the  validity  of 
Consecrations  by  a  single  consecrator,  put  on  record  their  conviction  that,  in  the 
organization  of  reformed  Churches  with  whith  we  may  hope  to  have  communion, 
they  should  follow  the  teaching  of  the  Canons  of  Nicaea,  and  that  when  Consecra- 
tion cannot  be  had  by  three  Bishops  of  the  province,  Ejiiscopal  Orders  should,  at  all 
events,  be  conferred  by  three  Bishops  of  National  Churches. 

In  the  adoption  of  an  outspoken  protest  against  the  toleration  of 
polygamy  in  the  Territory  of  Utah  as  seriously  impeding  "  the  woriv 
of  the  Church  of  Christ  and  the  best  interests  of  Cliristian  civilization  ;  " 
in  the  careful  consideration  given  to  the  affairs  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
in  Mexico;  in  the  eflbrt  to  secure  for  the  Indians  legal  protection  of 
their  civil  rights  by  placing  them  under  obedience  to  law ;  in  the 
furtherance  of  tlie  Avork  of  the  commission  on  ecclesiastical  relations 
with  otlier  churches  ;  in  the  comprehension  of  the  delegates  from  the 
missionary  jurisdictions  to  the  House  of  Deputies,  and  tlie  members 
of  the  Board  of  ilanagcrs,  in  the  membership  of  the  missionaty  society 
of  the  Church  ;  in  the  organization  of  a  church-building  commission  ; 
in  the  commendation  of  the  work  aiuong  the  colored  people,  and  the 
adoption  of  a  scheme  of  S3'stematic  l>encficence  for  missions ;  and  in 
the  discussion  of  the  questions  relating  to  tlie  tenure  of  church 
property,  the  Convention  showed  itself  to  be  occupied  with  matters  of 
expansion  and  work.  Part}'  spirit  found  no  opportunity  for  display 
in  a  session  where  every  day's  debate  and  labor  were  given  to  matters 
of  practical  work  or  to  questions  rehiting  to  the  spiritual  good  or  growth 
of  the  Church.  A  united  Convention,  imbued  with  the  missionary 
spirit,  indicated  a  Church  alive  to  its  Master's  will  and  word  and  at 
peace  within.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  records  of  the  years  last 
past  bore  ample  testimonj^  to  a  laborious  work  and  al)iuulant  results. 
The  "Missionary"  Church  was  a  living  and  a  growing  Cliiu-ch,  and  in 
its  development  on  every  side,  in  its  added  members,  its  wide  in- 
fluence, its  splendid  charities,  and  its  deepened  spiritual  life,  it  stood 
before  the  world  a  glorious  Church  yet  to  be  presented  without  spot 
or  blemish  before  the  God  and  Father  of  us  all. 


CHAPTER   XXV. 

THE   CHURCH'S    CENTENNIAL:    A  HUNDRED   YEARS   OF 
GROWTH   AND  PROGRESS. 

IT  was  fitting  that  the  Convention  of  the  American  Chui'ch,  marking 
the  beginning  of  the  centennial  period  of  that  Church's  indepen- 
dent existence,  should  assemble  in  old  Christ  Church,  Phila- 
delphia. This  historic  edifice  was  the  scene  of  those  prehminary 
meetings  a  century  ago,  out  of  which  the  General  Convention  of  the 
Church  took  form  and  being.  Here,  nearly  two  centuries  since,  in  the 
humble  structure  soon  supplanted  by  the  present  venerable  pile  of  brick 
and  stone,  the  Church  was  planted  in  the  midst  of  Quakerism.'  Here 
ministered  Thomas  Clayton,  the  first  rector  of  the  Church  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  died  "  of  a  contagious  distemper  caught  in  visiting  the  sick." 
Here  came  and  preached  again  and  again  the  first  mission  priest  of  the 
venerable  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts, 
the  Eev.  George  Keith,  A.M.,  a  convert  from  Quakerism  and  the 
means  of  reclaiming  many  of  his  fellow-religionists  to  the  Church. 
Here  ministered  the  apostolic  John  Talbot ;  and  the  erratic  and  acri- 
monious Robert  Welton,  on  whose  head  hands  had  been  laid  in  com- 
munication of  the  non-juring  episcopate.  Here  when  the  true  apostles 
were  denied  to  the  infant  Church  in  the  colonies  by  the  authorities 
of  Church  and  State  at  home,  this  man,  a  son  of  Belial,  exercised  by 
stealth  his  episcopal  office,  and  was  scarce  restrained  from  stamping 
the  Church  in  America  with  a  seditious  and  schismatic  spirit  from  the 
start.  Here  served  in  after  years,  Cummings,  Jenney,  Peters,  Smith, 
and  others,  the  founders  of  the  Church  in  Pennsylvania.  Here  Whit- 
field preached  ere  his  enthusiastic  spirit  drove  him  from  the  Church 
of  his  ordination  vows  to  the  meeting-house  or  the  fields.  Here  Franklin 
was  a  regidar  attendant.  Here  Washington  worshipped.  Here  William 
White  was  liaptized  on  the  25th  of  May,  1748  ;  and  here  he  ministered  as 
priest  and  bishop,  and  here  his  sacred  dust  rests  beneath  the  chancel 
pavement  his  feet  so  often  pressed.  From  this  old-time  pulpit^  the 
patriot  preachers,  Jacob  Duchd,  who  oflered"the  first  prayer  in  the 
Continental  Congress  ; "  W^illiam  Smith,  whose  sermon  on  ''  the  Present 
Situation  of  American  Affairs  "was  published  at  home  and  abroad, 
translated  into  various  languages,  and  distributed  by  thousands  ;  and 
Thomas  Coombe,  whose  Fast-day  sermon  was  hardly  less  popular  than 
the  others,  —  fired  the  popular  heart  with  florid  eloquence  in  their  ))old 
espousal  of  the  side  of  the  oppressed  amidst  the  opening  scenes  of  the 

I  Tlie  first  "  Chvist  Church  "  was  erected  in  cost  was  upwards  of  £G00."     Vide  Dr.  Dorr's 

1695.    It  was  "  a  ffoodly  structure  for  those  days,  Historical  Account, 
of  brick,  with  (jalleries,  lai'ffe  enough  to  accom-  'Built  in  1770. 

modate  more  tlian  five  hundred  persons.    The 
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Revolutiou.  Here,  on  the  2()th  of  July,  1775,  the  Continental  Congress 
assembled  for  worship  on  the  day  set  apart  l\y  their  own  api)ointnient 
for  ''general  humiliation,  fasting  and  prayer  throughout  all  the  American 
Provinces."  Here  tiio  bells  chimed  out  their  glad  notes  when  inde- 
pendence was  proclaimed.  Here,  when  other  churches  were  closed  at 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  it  was  decided  by  the  vestry,  on  the 
memorable  4th  of  Jul}',  177(1,  "to  request  the  Rector  and  Assistant 
iNIinisters,  for  the  peace  and  well-being  of  the  Church,  to  omit  those 
petitions  in  the  litany  wherein  the  King  of  Great  Britain  is  praj'ed  for, 
as  inconsistent  with  the  declaration  made  this  day  by  the  honourable 
Continental  Congress  that  the  American  Colonies  were  free  and  inde- 
pendent States."  Here  the  wise  and  far-seeing  clerg}-  and  laity  of  the 
Church  assembled  when  peace  was  gained  to  consult  aI)out  the  revival 
of  the  Church  of  their  love  and  membersliip.  The  pi'imar}'  Convention 
of  the  diocese  of  Pennsylvania  was  held  in  Christ  Church,  on  Rogation 
Monday,  May  24.  1785.  This  was  the  tirst  ecclesiastical  assembly  in 
any  of  the  States,  consisting  partly  of  la}-  members.'  Here  the 
General  Convention  of  the  churches  in  the  iliddle  and  Southern  States 
met,  September  27,  1785,  agi'ceably  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
preliminary  meeting  in  New  York,  in  October,  1784,  and  took  measures 
for  organization,  for  securing  the  episcopacy  .and  for  the  revision  of 
the  Liturgy.  Here  the  amiable  and  excellent  White  M'as  warmly 
welcomed  on  his  return  to  the  land  of  his  l)irtli  as  a  l)ish()p  of  the 
Church  of  God,  the  iirst  in  the  English  line,  and  the  tirst  incuml)cut 
of  the  see  of  Pennsylvania.  Here  the  great  ilissionar}'  Bishop  of  the 
North-west,  the  saintly  Kemper,  was  sent  forth  to  his  work.  Hei-c 
historic  associations  meet  us  at  every  turn.  This  quaint  old  structure 
is  the  focus  tow'ards  which  all  our  notal)lc  events  and  our  most  sacred 
memories  converge.  A  hundred  j'cars  had  been  spent  in  the  work  of 
lanng  foundations.  It  was  well  that  this  new  century  of  upbuilding 
and  glorious  results  should  date  fi'om  the  old  cradle-home  of  the 
Church's  younger  dav's.  Conscious  of  these  associiitions,  and  imder 
the  brightest  auspices,  the  Convention  of  188.3  entered  upon  its  work 
in  perfect  harmony,  in  a  spirit  of  thorough  earnestness,  wMth  a  profound 
realization  of  responsibility  and  a  confidence  in  God  and  the  cause  of 
the  Church  of  Christ,  which  made  the  session  from  the  start  a  success. 
No  more  noteworthy  or  liriliiant  Convention  is  noticed  in  our  annals 
as  a  Church. 

The  Bishop  of  Rhode  Island  delivered  the  opening  sermon ;  its 
theme  was  the  "  Mission  of  the  Episcopal  Church  : "  — 

Ninety-eight  years  ago,  sixteen  clergymen  and  twenty-six  laymen,  represent- 
ing seven  States,  met  togetiier  in  this  pl.aee,  and  on  Wednesday  evening,  September 
28th,  a  committee  was  appointed  "  to  prepare  and  report  a  (h-aft  of  an  Ecclesiastical 
Constitution  for  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Chm-ch  in  the  United  States  of  America," 
and  also  "  to  consider  of  and  report  such  alterations  in  the  Litnrgj'  .as  shall  render 
it  consistent  with  the  American  Hcvolution  and  the  Constitntions  of  the  respective 
States ;  and  such  fm-ther  alterations  in  the  Eitiu-gj*  as  it  may  be  advisable  for  this 
Convention  to  recommend  to  tin;  consideration  of  the  Church  here  represented."' 
The  next  day  the  committee  re])orted  that  they  had  made  some  proOTess  in  the 
business  referred  to  them,  but  not  ha\nng  completed  the  same,  desired  leave  to  sit 

'  Bishop  WTiite's  Memoirs,  p.  9t. 
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again.  On  Saturday  morning  their  work  was  declared  to  bo  finislied,  and  on  Friday, 
of  the  .succeeding  week,  the  (.Convention  "  attended  Divine  semce  in  Christ  Church, 
when  the  Liturgy,  as  altered,  was  read  by  the  Her.  L)r.  \Vhite."  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  any  task  of  similar  importance  was  ever  achieved  by  a  deliberative  body 
in  a  shorter  space  of  time. 

It  is  not  easy  for  us  to  apprehend  or  appreciate  the  jjeculiar  circimistances 
under  which  this  fii'st  Convention  assembled.  The  body  of  Christians  which  they 
represented  had  claimed  an  inlieritance  in  the  land  for  more  than  a  hmidred  and 
fifty  years,  and  in  some  poitions  of  the  coimtry  the  English  Chm'ch  had  long  been 
a  preponderating  power ;  but,  in  tlie  history  of  Christendom  no  important  branch  of 
the  Cluneh  of  Christ  had  ever  been  called  to  exercise  its  fmictions  imder  such 
exti'aordinaiy  and  depressing  resti'ictions.  Every  other  religious  body  in  the 
American  colonies  had  brought  with  it  all  that  was  essential  to  its  organic  com- 
pleteness, but  here  was  a  body  without  a  head,  an  Episcopal  Church  witliout  an 
Episcopate,  with  an  order  of  confirmation  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  no 
one  autliorized  to  administer  the  rite,  an  office  of  ordination  and  no  one  competent 
to  ordain  either  Priest  or  Deacon,  with  Churches  that  never  could  be  consecrated, 
and  a  discipline  that  never  could  be  administered. 

It  is  not  sti-ange  that  the  Church  languished  as  it  did  mider  the  colonial  policy, 
and  obtained  no  sti'onger  hold  upon  the  life  of  the  coimnunit)\  The  clergy  who 
were  imported  fi'om  abroad  —  and  they  constituted  a  large  proportion  —  were  not 
likely  to  comprehend  the  peculiar  conclition  of  the  people  whom  they  served,  and 
still  less,  the  ways  of  tliinl<ing  that  were  going  on  outside  of  the  Cluu'ch,  and  in 
some  instances  they  were  men  whose  influence  was  not  likely  to  be  of  much  service 
in  any  quarter.  It  is  a  fact  of  some  significance  that  the  Church  is  strongest  to-day 
in  those  regions  where  the  largest  jjroportion  of  the  leading  clergy  in  the  begiiming 
were  of  native  gro^'th ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  Diocese  of  (Connecticut,  which  is  far 
in  advance  (if  all  others  in  the  ratio  of  communicants  to  the  population. 

^Mien  the  Convention  of  17S.3  assembled  here  the  Church  had  not  begun  to 
recover  from  the  sta.ggering  eftects  of  the  Revolution ;  many  of  her  best  clergymen 
had  been  cnnipelled.  by  conscientious  sciiiplcs,  to  abandon  their  jjosts ;  the  Church 
was  sufl'eriiig  under  the  ban  of  a  general  suspicion  that  its  ministers  and  members 
were  to  a  great  extent  in  sjanpathy  with  a  political  rule  which  the  Colonies  had 
now  rejected ;  the  very  name  by  which  this  Chiu'ch  had  been  known  canied  with  it 
an  unpleasant  flavor ;  it  was  only  Ijy  an  unautliorized  mutilation  of  the  SeiTice  that 
public  worsliij)  was  possible  anjnvhere ;  and  now  that  the  superintendence  of  the 
IBishop  of  London  luid  jjractically  come  to  an  end,  there  was  no  authority  in  any 
quarter  for  the  regulation  of  things ;  there  were  no  recognized  Dioceses  —  this 
primaiy  Convention  being  constituted,  as  the  Journal  shows,  of  "Deputies  from 
the  several  Stales,"  wliile  it  did  not  pretend  to  act  for  any  other  portion  of  the 
Church,  and  the  most  emjjhatic  lesolution  that  it  passed,  to  tlie  effect  that  "The 
Form  of  Prayer  and  Thanksgiving,  as  reported  by  the  committee,  be  used  in  this 
Church  on  the  Fourth  of  July  forever, "  does  not  appear  to  have  been  much 
regarded. 

It  was  under  these  circimistances  that  the  first  step  was  taken  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Episcopal  Clmrch  in  the  United  States  of  America.  A\'lien  we  consider 
the  embaiTassments  under  which  the  framers  of  om*  constitution  labored,  and  the 
possibilities  of  mischief  incident  to  such  a  crisis  as  this,  we  may  well  thank  God  lor 
tlie  wisdom  that  guided  their  steps,  and  for  what  they  left  imdone,  as  well  as  for 
much  which  they  did.  They  might  have  so  organized  the  Church  that  it  would  have 
been  only  a  sect  among  sects ;  for  there  were  some  who  were  ready  to  break  witli 
the  mother-Church  altogether,  and  smider  the  historical  tie  which  binds  the  Church 
of  to-day  with  the  Churcli  of  the  Apostles.  There  were  others  who  were  disposed 
to  improve  the  occasion  by  screwing  the  ecclesiastical  cords  up  to  a  higher  tension. 
At  first  it  was  ])roposed  to  part,  with  the  Kicene  Creed,  which  has  alwaj's  been  held 
in  common  by  tlie  Eastern  and  the  Western  Church  ;  while  tliere  were  others  who 
would  have  retained  the  Atlianasian  Creed,  with  all  its  maledictions  ;  but  in  the  end 
wiser  counsels  pi'evailed,  —  an  earnest  and  rcs])ectf  ul  address,  signed  by  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Convention,  was  prepared  and  fiu'warded  to  the  Bishops  and  Aix-hbishojis 
of  England,  asking  for  the  Episcopate  at  tlieir  hands,  and,  although,  so  far  as  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  is  concerned,  the  revision  was  not  in  all  respects  just  what 
any  of  us  might  have  desired,  when  we  take  into  view  the  influences  and  circum- 
stances by  wliich  its  framers  were  environed,  we  have  cause  to  be  grateful  for  the 
good  work  wliich  they  accomplished.    And  now,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  a  century, 
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this  Convention  will  be  called  to  revise  and  enrich  tlieir  work  of  revision,  witli  the 
advantages  that  come  from  a  lon^  period  of  ti-ial,  and  an  intelligent  understanding 
of  the  peculiar  demands  and  needs  of  our  ^Vmerican  society,  associatotl  with  a  rev- 
erent regard  for  the  time-honored  formularies,  that  we  have  inherited  from  the  ear- 
lier ages  of  the  Chm'ch. 

The  history  and  progi-ess  of  this  ( 'hiu-ch  since  itj3  organization  is  a  sufficient 
testimony  to  the  wisdom  which  inspired  the  men  who  laid  the  foundation  upon  wliich 
we  liave  since  built. 

The  influence  of  the  Church  which  is  here  represented  is  not  to  be  measured 
by  its  nimierical  strength ;  for,  while  in  some  of  our  more  populous  cities,  we  have 
gatlicred  into  the  fold  a  large  proportion  of  the  population,  there  are  many  regions 
of  the  land  where  the  members  of  our  communion  are  as  j'ct  in  a  very  feeble  mi- 
noritj-.  Our  gi-owth  is  imiform  and  steady,  and  those  who  come  to  us  from  without 
generally  continue  to  be  loyal  to  our  standard,  and  rarely  leave  our  ranks ;  but  there 
are  other  considerations,  independent  of  all  statistics,  which  vindicate  tlie  right  of 
this  Chm-ch  to  exist  in  our  American  I^epublic.  Its  imporUmce  and  value  gi-ow  out 
of  its  peculiar  institutions,  by  wliich  it  is  idcntiUed  with  the  Chm-ch  of  the  piist,  and 
the  doctrinal  position  which  it  sustains  amid  the  changes  and  revolutions  that  are 
eveiy-where  going  on  aroimd  us.  We  hear  a  great  deal,  in  various  quartei-s,  of 
"new  departures  in  theology ;  "  old  creeds  are  revised  and  moditied  and  exjjlained 
away,  —  sometimes  they  are  wiped  out  altogether ;  multitudes  of  men  are  ach-itt  and 
blown  about  ^\-ith  every  wind  of  docU-ine,  and  some  have  ceased  to  believe  in  any- 
thing. The  modes  of  argimient  by  which  the  truth  was  once  defended  and  sus- 
tained are  set  aside  as  in-elevant  and  imsiiited  to  modem  habits  of  thought.  The 
testimony  of  history  is  counted  of  little  value,  and  we  are  told  that  every  man  must 
be  guided  by  the  light  that  is  in  him,  and  not  by  anything  reflected  from  without ; 
the  catholic  teaching  of  Hie  Church  —  the  communis  sensus  of  Clmstendom,  is  of  no 
more  authority  thim  the  opinion  of  the  intlividual,  and,  in  some  quarters,  it  all  ends 
in  setting  aside,  both  the  witness  of  the  early  Chm-ch  and  the  inspu-ed  record  upon 
which  that  witness  rests. 

It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  in  those  quarters  where  the  most  rigid  and  elabo- 
rate forms  of  doctrine  were  once  enforced,  as  in  the  city  of  Geneva  and  in  other 
parts  of  Em-ope,  there  prevails  at  tlie  present  time  the  most  radical  and  ruthless 
unbelief  in  everything  supernatm-al.  Great  ecclesiastical  structures,  which  had 
environed  themselves  with  solid  walls  of  metaphysical  dogma,  and  bastions  bris- 
tling with  the  sharpest  points  of  docti-ine,  and  towers  high  enough  to  allow  a  sweep 
of  the  whole  horizon  of  the  Divine  decrees,  and  gates  strong  enough  to  exclude  all 
who  are  not  ready  to  pledge  their  Ijclief  in  a  multitude  of  mj-steries,  which  the 
hmnan  mind  is  by  its  constitution  incompetent  to  comprehend  or  fatliom,  have 
fallen  by  their  own  weight,  —  the  very  elaborateness  of  their  defences  proving  to  be 
the  occasion  of  their  ruin. 

Tliis  exti-aordinary  decadence  in  what  were  once  regarded  as  the  strongholds 
of  orthodoxy  is  not  attributable  merely,  and  perhaps  not  mainly,  to  any  defects  in 
their  ecclesiastical  organization ;  we  must  look  deeper  than  this  to  find  the  cause. 
It  is  impossible  in  tlie  nature  of  things  that  elaborated  definitions  of  doctrine,  con- 
structed according  to  the  prevailmg  philosophy  of  any  particular  age,  should  con- 
tinue to  carry  the  same  weight  and  retain  the  same  sijruificanco,  generation  after 
generation.  Tills  may  not  be  ti-ue  in  respect  of  a  formula  like  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
which  is  a  statement  of  facts,  and  not  a  system  of  hermeneutics,  but  it  must  be  so, 
wherever  the  attempt  is  made  to  formulate  a  complete  and  exhaustive  digest  of 
metaphysical  doctrine,  as  was  attempted  on  some  two  hundred  diil'erent  occasions 
soon  alter  the  epoch  of  the  Reformation. 

The  terrible  apostacies,  to  which  we  have  referred,  are  explicable  only  on 
one  ground,  and  it  is  this :  The  attempt  was  made  to  erect  a  Church  upon  the  liasis 
of  an  elaborate  compend  of  ontological  postulates  and  deductions  and  i)hilosophical 
inferences  from  detached  texts  of  Scripture,  which  should  leave  nothing  luiresolved, 
whether  as  regards  the  actions,  or  the  motives  and  eternal  designs  of  the  Almighty, 
called  by  a  strange  misnomer  a  "Confession  of  Failh;"  and  this  complicated 
system  was  then  declared  to  be  identical  with  the  Gospel  which  the  Apostles 
preached,  so  that  they  must  stand  or  fall  together ;  and,  in  process  of  time,  they 
did  fall  together,  and  great  was  the  fall  thereof. 

The  Church  of  our  inheritance  is  based  upon  the  fact  of  the  Incarnation,  and 
in  virtue  of  this,  it  keeps  its  moorings  amid  the  tumultuous  waves  of  doctrine^  that 
are  surging  all  around  us.    It  does  not  pretend  to  solve  all  the  mysteries  of  Divine 
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providence,  or  to  reconcile  all  the  difficulties  which  are  incidental  to  the  Divine 
administration.  It  allows  its  mhiisters  and  members  to  construct  their  complicated 
schemes  of  docti-ine  according  to  the  best  light  which  they  have,  but  it  dues  not 
demand  assent  to  auy  of  these  schemes,  as  matters  of  faith.  We  are  all  called  to 
rally  round  one  lixed  and  common  centi'e,  and  that  is  the  one  great  truth  which, 
from  the  buo-imiing,  has  been  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation,  even  Jesus  Christ, 
the  same  yesterday,  to-day  and  forever.  We  may  have  om-  private  differences  of 
opinion,  as  the  Apostles  did,  but  we  all  recognize  it  as  the  one  great  pm-pose  of 
the  Church,  to  draw  men  to  Christ  for  pardon  and  sanctification,  and  to  induce 
them  to  live  according  to  His  law.  To  whatever  school  of  theology  we  may  be- 
long, I  trast  there  are  none  of  us  who  are  not  ready  to  say,  "  ^Voe  is  me,  if  I  preach 
not  the  Gospel !  " 

Tliis,  then,  is  the  first  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Episcopal  Chmx'h,  its 
conservalism.  It  is  conservative  because  of  the  foundation  on  which  it  rests,  and 
also  because  it  does  not  undertake  to  build  upon  that  foundation  any  sti-uctm-e  more 
ambitious  and  aspiring  than  that  of  which  we  have  the  pattern  in  the  Chmvli  of 
the  Apostles.  If  some  of  us  had  our  way,  we  mi^ht  be  glad  to  add  to  this  building 
a  few  of  om-  own  fond  designs,  and  make  it  higher  or  lower  or  broader  than  the 
primitive  model,  but  the  Chm'ch  says  to  us  all,  "  Our  work  is  done,  so  far  as  the 
matter  of  consti'uction  goes ;  you  may  indulge  your  private  fancies  as  you  please, 
so  long  as  they  do  not  impair  the  integrity  of  the  ancient  and  divinely-constructed 
temple,  but  you  must  not  ask  the  Church  to  give  its  official  sanction  to  any  of  yom* 
plans  mid  improvements." 

Because  of  our  conservatism,  and  building  as  we  do  upon  the  foundation  of 


primitive  times.  In  all  great  communities,  absolute  uniformity  i 
ment  can  exist,  only  on  the  ccmdition  that  individual  thought  is  suspended,  and  this 
is  equivalent  to  spiritual  death.  It  is  better  that  the  winds  should  blow,  even  if 
they  occasionally  break  forth  in  a  tornado,  than  that  there  should  be  perpetual 
calm.  It  is  better  that  the  stream  should  at  times  overflow  its  banks  than  that  it 
should  become  a  stagnant  pool. 

The  Chm-ch  of  the  living  God  must  be  a  living  Church,  and  life  always  sup- 
poses progress  and  gTowth.  When  any  living  thing  ceases  to  grow  it  begins  to 
die.  The  oak  retains  its  identity  century  after  century,  but  every  year  it  clothes 
itself  with  fresh  verdm-e  and  increases  in  sti'cngth  and  bulk.  Onr  eye.-;  must  be 
veiy  dim,  and  our  ears  very  dull  of  hearing,  if  the  flood  of  light  which  has  been 
poming  in  upon  us  during  the  space  of  eighteen  centuries,  has  not  made  some 
things  more  huninous  than  Ihey  were  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Church.  It  would 
be  most  extraordinary,  if  the  C'hurch  had  learned  nothing  all  this  while.  It  has 
learned  something;  it  has  learned  much  from  its  own  failures  and  blunders  and 
gropings  in  the  dark ;  it  has  discovered  the  limit  of  its  human  faculty,  by  its  vain 
and  futile  efforts  to  penetrate  the  impeneti-able  ;  it  is  gradually  learning  to  sit  down 
reverently  and  be  still,  in  the  presence  of  those  awful  mysteries,  which  can  be 
comprehended  only  by  Him  who  is  Himself  the  great  mystery. 

The  Church  has  also  unlearned  certain  things  which  it  once  approved  and 
defended.  It  no  longer  calls  upon  the  Civil  Tower  to  open  the  way  for  its  advance, 
with  torch  and  sword  and  blood ;  it  has  ceased  to  find  the  panacea  for  doubt  and 
unbelief  in  racks  and  gibbets  and  headman's  blocks  and  consuming  fires ;  as  its 
views  of  the  Divine  Being  have  become  more  Christ-like,  it  has  become  more 
gentle  and  patient  with  God's  creatures,  and,  in  this  nineteenth  century,  we  shudder 
at  the  thought  of  cruelties,  upon  which  our  forefathers  looked  with  indifference,  if 
not  with  approbation ;  the  great  law  of  humanity,  which  was  the  burden  of  the 
Saviour's  first  sermon,  and  upon  which  He  based  "His  kingdom,  is  more  di.stinctly 
recognized  than  it  ever  was  before ;  secular  knowledge  has  advanced  and  science 
has  won  her  splendid  triumphs  under  the  fostering  shield  of  a  progressive  Christian 
faith ;  and  the  social  sins,  which  once  made  the  world  so  sad  and  dark  and  dreary, 
have  abated  much  of  their  vileness,  now  that  the  pure  and  holy  ethics  of  the  Gospel 
have  come  to  be  better  apiirehended.  There  is  a  law  of  gro^^'th  and  development 
in  Christianity,  as  Christ  Himself  foretold,  "  First  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  and  after 
that  the  full  corn  in  the  ear." 

Being  thus  conservative  and  free,  linked  to  the  past  by  an  indissoluble  tie 
and  in  full  sympathy  with  the  living  present,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  Episcopal 
Church  might  be  called  to  do  a  great  work  in  this  land  during  the  century  that  is  to 
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come.  Its  position,  as  compared  with  that  of  other  religions  boilii>s,  is  in  some 
respects  peculiar.  It  is  one  which  exposes  us  to  the  charge,  iPii  tlie  one  hand,  of 
reciuiring  t<>o  much  as  tlie  basis  of  a  Christian  profession,  and,  on  the  other  liand, 
of  requiring  too  little.  The  same  might  have  been  said  of  the  Apostles,  when  they 
put  the  simple  question  to  tliose  who  presented  themselves  for  baptism,  "  Do  you 
believe  in  the  Lord  .Jesus  Clirist?"  The  ground  taken  by  this  Church  is,  that  it  is 
bound  to  demand  of  its  communicants  all  which  the  Apostles  would  have  required, 
anil  nothing  more.  It  is  this  feature  which  has  attracted  to  om-  communion  not  a 
few  persons  who  are  alarmed  at  the  doctrinal  disintegration  that  is  going  on  in  the 
ecclesiastical  bodies  with  which  they  have  been  connected,  and  are  anxious  to  have 
some  assurance  as  to  what  their  cliildren  will  be  taught,  after  they  have  passed 
awaj'.  Many  of  our  most  active  and  seniceable  laymen,  and  some  of  oiu-  most 
eminent  elergj-men,  have  come  into  our  ranks,  because  they  felt  tliat,  in  a  Christian 
Church,  there  should  be  some  recognition  of  the  divinity  of  the  Being  from  whom 
the  Chm-ch  takes  its  n;mie.  They  were  not  ready  to'  accept  tlie  decrees  of  the 
Sj-nod  of  Uort,  or  the  articles  of  the  Westminster  Confession,  or  anj'  of  the  more 
modern  platforms  consti-ucted  of  timber  taken  from  these  elaborate  structures,  but 
they  could  receive  the  simple  creeds,  which  have  been  affirmed  "  through  the  ages 
all  along,"  and  repeat  them  with  a  clear  conscience  and  an  intelligent  assent. 
■Where  could  they  have  found  refuge  if  this  Church  had  not  cvisted?  Another 
class  have  left  the  communion  in  which  they  were  bred  for  the  same  reason  that 
wotdd  have  prevented  the  fomier  trom  entering  it,  and  they  are  drawn  to  us  by  the 
simplicity  as  well  as  the  stability  of  our  Creed.  The  question  is  now  debated  in 
many  quarters  whether  it  may  not  be  well  to  reinstate  the  Apostles'  Creed  in  i)lace 
of  the  cumbersome  and  ensnaring  compends  of  theology  which  obsti-uct  the 
entrance  to  Christ's  visible  kingdom  ;  and  if  the  unity  of  the  Church  is  ever  to  be 
restored,  it  must  be  on  the  basis  of  some  such  primitive  i^latform  as  this. 

I  do  not  mean  to  speak  disparagingly  of  the  attempts  which  from  time  to  time 
have  been  made  to  fonnulate  absti'act  and  exhaustive  schemes  of  theological  science 
and  reduce  eveiything  ])eitaining  to  religion  to  a  complete  and  consistent  philo- 
sophical system ;  the  intellectual  power  of  the  Cluux'h  has  lieen  greatly  stimulated 
by  these  efforts,  and  they  may  have  sen'ed  to  resolve  some  difficult  problems  which 
the  Scriptirres  had  left  unexplained,  while  they  may  also  have  suggested  difficulties 
which  do  not  appear  on  the  inspired  page ;  but  the  fatal  results  which  have  at- 
tended the  detennination  on  the  part  of  certain  bodies  in  Christendom  to  build  up  a 
Chm-ch  on  some  such  metaph3-sical  foundation  as  this,  and  tlie  absolute  impossibility 
of  ever  bringing  the  great  multitude  of  Christian  believers  into  agi'eement  with  any 
one  of  these  systems,  only  confirms  the  wisdom  of  our  own  Church  in  requiring  of 
her  baptized  members  a  simple  affirmation  of  the  Apostles'  Creed.  And  to  what 
nobler  object  could  om-  thoughts  and  labors  be  directed  than  the  restoration  of  the 
broken  unity  of  the  Chm'ch  ?  The  main  difficulty-  in  sustaining  our  Christian  insti- 
tutions grows  out  of  the  innumerable  schisms  which  divide  the  hosts  of  Christendom ; 
towns  and  villages  only  sti'ong  enough  to  sustain  one  respectable  church,  must  have 
their  half-dozen  houses  of  worship,  all  feeble,  all  struggling  for  existence,  all  sup- 
ported, more  or  less,  \iy  outside  aid,  all  battling  with  each  other,  perhaps  more 
^"igorously  than  they  fight  the  common  enemy,  the  world,  meanwhile,  looking  on 
and  smiling  at  theu-  folly,  or  exulting  over  their  contentions ;  all  professing  to 
accept  the  same  inspired  standard  of  doctrine  and  each  faction  intei-preting  that 
standard  after  its  own  lashion  ;  sect  after  sect  stalling  into  being  on  the  ground  of 
some  trifling  conceit  which  is  magnified  until  it  becomes  more  prominent  than  the 
most  vital  doctiines  of  the  Gospel,  —  sects  with  names  which  are  a  reproach  to 
Christianity  and  an  insult  to  common  sense,  —  it  is  tliis  which  accounts  for  the 
meagre  support  of  so  many  of  our  clergy,  the  want  of  efficiency  in  so  many  of  our 
parishes,  and  the  slow  progress  that  we  make  in  converting  the  world. 

What  a  change  there  would  be  in  the  aspect  of  affiiirs  if  all  who  profess  and 
call  themselves  Christians  were  willing  to  conform  to  the  polity  which  for  fifteen 
hundred  years  was  universally  recognized  in  the  Church,  and  which  is  recognized 
to-day  by  the  gi'eat  majority  of  Christian  people,  and  to  accept  as  the  standard  of 
theirfaith  the  simple  creed"  which  has  come  down  to  us  from  the  bcfflnning !  With 
such  a  imity  as  this,  there  need  be  no  imdue  interference  with  the  freedom  of  indi- 
vidual action,  or  of  individual  thought:  there  might  still  be  variety  in  forms  of 
worship,  in  the  styles  of  weapon  vised  by  the  different  bi-anches  of  Christ's  Catholic 
army,  in  the  modes  adopted  to  reach  "the  unconverted  multitude  and  the  unen- 
lightened heathen ;  while  tlie  mighty  host  of  believers,  recognizuig  one  Lord,  one 
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faith,  one  baptism,  one  God  and  Father  of  all,  one  royal  baauor,  marches  on  in 
triumph  imtil  the  whole  world  bowed  in  humble  i-everence  and  adoration  before  the 
cross  of  Jesus. 

In  studying  the  (Jospels  we  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  vfith  the  thought  that 
Chi'ist  established  His  kingdom,  \vith  the  intent  that  it  should  grapple  with  the 
world  at  every  point,  rcttify  all  the  disorders  of  society,  check  the  rapacity  of  trade, 
protect  the  laborer,  watch  over  the  household  circle,  regulate  the  marriage  rela- 
tions, piuify  public  amusement,  reorganize  human  governments,  elevate  the 
general  tone  of  public  sentiment,  and  alleviate  to  all  the  wants  and  woes  of  men,  — 
making  the  earth  in  ^vhieh  we  live,  brighter  and  better  and  hajjpier,  while  it  is 
trjing  also  to  save  men  from  the  wrath  to  come. 

But  thus  far,  for  the  most  part,  the  world  has  gone  one  way  and  the  Church 
another,  and  the  distinction  between  things  secular  and  sacred  is  regarded  as 
equivalent  to  the  distinction  between  things  sinful  and  holy.  In  some  respects, 
the  line  of  demarkatiou  that  separates  the  Church  from  the  world  is  very  distinct, 
while,  in  other  respects,  it  is  not  as  clearly  markcxl  as  it  should  be.  Those  persons 
who  are  communicants  in  the  Church  are  regarded  as  amenable  to  its  discipline  ; 
while  others  are  allowed  to  follow  their  own  desires  until  such  time  as  they  may 
repent  and  confonn  to  the  statutes  of  the  Church  ;  and  so  business  men  have  their 
own  very  imperfect  code  of  morals,  and  pauperism  keeps  its  grim  hold  as  relent- 
lessly as  ever,  and  the  education  of  the  young  is  given  into  the  hands  of  those  who 
neither  fear  God  nor  believe  in  Ilis  existence ;  and  while  demoralizing  amuse- 
ments may  be  sternly  denounced,  no  effectual  measures  are  adopted  for  their  reform, 
and  civil  government  is  too  often  intrusted  to  the  control  of  men  whose  word 
would  not  be  taken  in  the  ordinary  transactions  of  life,  and  war  still  llaimts  its 
blood-red  banner,  and  is  even  waged  in  the  Name  of  Him  at  whose  coming  the 
angels  sang  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  "Peace  on  earth,  good  will  towards 
men." 

Nothing  is  foreign  to  the  Chm'ch  that  pertains  to  himianity.  Christ  did  not 
pray  that  His  disciples  might  be  taken  out  of  the  world,  but  only  that  they  should 
be  delivered  from  the  evil.  He  Himself  lived  in  the  world  preeminently,  and  made 
Himself  familiar  with  men  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  He  visited  their  homes, 
attended  tlieir  weddings,  sat  at  their  feasts,  walked  about  their  market-places, 
talked  with  men  on  the  highway,  watched  them  at  their  fishing  and  planting,  drew 
His  illustrations,  for  the  most  part,  fi-om  what  He  saw  going  on  around  Him,  and 
He  tells  His  people  that  they  are  to  be  in  the  world  as  a  salt  to  pm-ify  it  and  as  a 
light  to  illuminate  it. 

The  strongest  argument  that  can  be  urged  in  behalf  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
is  the  benefit  that  it  is  to  the  world. 

Of  late  years,  our  own  Church  has  begun  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  sphere 
in  which  it  is  called  to  work  is  bounded  bj'  nothing  but  the  necessities  of  the  race  to 
which  we  belong.  In  the  establishment  of  hospitals,  and  homes  of  all  sorts  for  the 
destitute,  reading-rooms  and  places  of  wholesome  resort  for  the  floating  population, 
and  free  churches  for  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men,  I  think  it  may  be  said, 
without  vain  boasting,  that  the  Episcopal  Church  has  taken  tlie  lead.  There  are 
individual  parishes  which  are  doing  more  to-day,  in  a  great  variety  of  practical 
ways,  for  the  direct  elevation  of  the  humbler  classes  of  society  than  was  done  by 
the  whole  Chm-ch  half  a  century  ago.  A  great  deal  of  secular  work,  which  becomes 
sacred  by  the  spirit  which  prompts  it,  is  now  required  of  both  priest  and  people,  that 
was  never  dreamed  of  in  former  days.  And  this  is  only  the  beginning  of  an  extension 
of  Christian  influence  in  other  quarters  where  it  is  much  needed.  Simultaneously 
with  tills  work  of  general  charity  there  has  been  enkindled  an  interest  in  the  cause 
of  Christian  missions,  which,  though  it  is  by  no  means  universal,  has  been  steadily 
increasing  during  the  last  few  years.  At  the  General  Convention,  held  half  a 
centm-y  ago,  the  Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society  reported  their  expendi- 
tures as  follows :  "  On  accomit  of  the  Greek  Mission,  $3,97o ;  Green  Bay  Mission, 
$5,000 ;  Domestic  Missionaries,  $1,275 ;  other  domestic  objects,  $1,500 ;  total, 
$11,750."  That  was  the  day  of  small  things,  and  it  is  still  the  day  of  small  things, 
as  compared  with  what  we  hope  to  do  in  the  future. 

Nothing  has  done  so  much  to  quiet  dissensions  in  the  Church  as  the  hearty 
enlistment  of  ministers  and  people  in  charitable  and  missionary  work.  The  blotting 
out  of  party  lines  has  not  been  eflected  by  argument;  we  have  "  shot  our  arrows, 
even  bitter  words,"  and  they  have  returned  to  us  void.  But  when  the  cry  is  heard 
on  the  wind  from  a  perisliing  world,  "Come  to  our  help!"  we  forget  our  disputes 
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and  viiin  jangliugs,  and  every  fiiithful  servant  of  Jesus  asks,  "  What  can  I  dn  to 
rescue  those  who  are  perishing  for  lack  of  knowleM  ?  " 

Standing  in  tlie  presence  of  great  realities,  and  in  immediate  view  of  the  solemn 
charge  that  has  been  given  us  to  "  preach  the  Word,  and  be  instant  in  season  and 
out  of  season,  our  interest  in  all  visionary  schemes  of  docti'ine  and  in  all  minute 
details  of  form  and  ceremony,  of  necessity  ceases :  in  matters  of  life  and  death, 
eternal  life  and  eternal  death,  we  have  no  time  left  to  expend  upon  trillcs.  Tn  the 
heat  of  battle,  the  commander  cares  very  little  about  the  ornaments  of  his  dress 
or  the  jewels  on  his  scabbard;  as  a  matter  of  course  he  wears  the  uniform  pre- 
scribed by  those  whom  he  serves,  and  that  is  all  which  concerns  him.  He  mar- 
shals his  troops  according  to  the  manual,  but  in  an  emergency  the  rigid  rules  of 
military  etiquette  have  to  give  way. 

AVhen  the  Apostles  went  forth  on  their  eiTand  of  mercy,  the  burden  of  their 
misson  was  the  story  of  Christ.  They  told  the  people  how  the  Son  of  God  had 
come  into  the  world  and  died  for  their  redemption.  They  never  perplexed  their 
hearers  with  subtle  questions  of  theology,  or  with  metaphysical  theories  of  de- 
pravity, with  discussions  of  prevenient  grace  and  the  grace  of  congruitj',  of  moral 
and  physical  inability,  of  imputed  righteousness  as  distinct  from  actual  righteous- 
ness, of  the  philosophy  of  the  atonement,  of  the  nature  and  limits  of  Divine  inspira- 
tion. They  did  not  imdertake  to  solve  the  mystery  of  Christ's  double  nature,  or  to 
explain  the  mutual  relations  of  the  three  Persons  in  the  GoiUiead,  but  they  made 
men  feel  that  they  were  siimers  and  uncovered  the  awful  depths  of  corruption  in 
which  their  souls  were  smik ;  they  declared  in  terms  tliat  could  not  be  misiuidor- 
stood  the  stern  and  impartial  justice  of  God,  and  the  absolute  certainty  of  punish- 
ment for  every  imforgiven  sin ;  they  published  abroad  the  inexhaustible  love  and 
mercy  of  God,  and  how  He  is  always  waiting  for  the  retiu'n  of  His  rebellio\is  chil- 
dren, and  ready  to  receive  them  with  open  arms  whenever  they  come  back  as  the 
prodigal  did,  sorrowing  and  repenting.  They  proclaimed  the  grace  which  l^ringeth 
salvation,  and  led  men  to  the  cross,  and  showed  them  the  Saviour  bleeding  there 
in  expiation  of  their  ti'ansgi'essions ;  then  they  taught  their  converts  plainly  and 
explicitly  what  were  the  duties  which  they  owed  to  God,  and  just  how  those  duties 
must  be  discharged.  They  enforced  a  Gospel  of  righteousness  and  temperance, 
and  chastity,  and  charity,  and  honest  and  honorable  dealing.  They  told  parents 
and  children,  and  masters  and  servants,  and  governors  and  emjiloyers,  and  tailoring 
men,  how  they  should  conduct  themselves,  and  what  were  the  motives  by  which 
they  should  be  guided;  they  spoke  blessed  words  of  comfort  to  the  wcaiy  and 
heavy-laden,  the  weak  and  the  suffering,  the  down-trodden  and  oppressed.  Th(>y 
told  men  how  in  Christ  Jesus  death  had  lost  its  sting  and  the  gi-ave  its  victory,  and 
pointed  to  a  world  where  the  tears  are  wiped  from  every  eye,  and  where  there  is  no 
more  sin,  or  sorrow,  or  dimness  of  \'ision,  and  it  was  thus  that  men  were  lifted 
heavenward  and  brought  into  the  fold  of  Jesus.  And  when  the  ambassador  of 
Christ  is  in  earnest,  whether  he  ministers  to  the  refined  and  cultivated  citizen  of  the 
meti'opolis,  or  the  rougher  and  more  enterprising  emigrant  on  the  outer  borders  of 
civilization,  or  to  the  oppressed  and  persecuted  Indian,  or  to  the  unenlightened 
fi'eedman,  or  the  besotted  and  ignorant  heathen,  it  is  the  same  story  of  a  loving 
Saviour  which  inspires  his  heart  and  gives  efficacy  to  His  Word. 

If  the  little  band  of  faithful  men  who  met  together  in  this  consecrated  place 
nearly  a  century  ago  could  look  in  upon  our  Convention  to-day,  representing  as  it 
does  a  great  Church,  thoroughly  consolidated  and  fnlly  equipped  for  the  "work 
which  it  is  called  to  do,  with  its  sixtj'-six  living  Bishops,  and  its  clerical  and  lay 
representatives  from  regions  which,  at  the  time  of  their  assembling,  were  an  un- 
broken wilderness,  and  are  now  teeming  with  a  refined  and  enterprising  people ; 
if  they  could  have  foreseen  in  1785,  that  they  were  legislating  for  a  Church  which, 
in  the  course  of  a  century,  would  cover  a  territory  more  than  double  the  size  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  when  it  was  said  to  rule  the  world,  how  impressive  and  event- 
ful would  the  work  have  seemed  to  be,  which  in  all  humility  and  lowliness  of  heart 
they  had  assembled  to  do  ! 

A  very  solemn  respousiliility  rests  upon  the  Convention,  which  is  assembled 
to  carry  on  the  work  which  they  so  well  inaugurated.  By  excess  of  legislation,  or 
by  defect  of  legislation,  the  progress  of  the  Church  may  bo  seriously  hindered,  and 
while  we  must  always  be  true  to  the  doctrine  and  spirit  of  our  one  only  Lord  and 
Sovereign,  and  to  every  usage  and  doctrine  ^vhich  is  essential  to  the  integrity  of 
the  Church,  we  should  carefully  consider  the  circumstances  which  surround  us, 
and  conform  ourselves  to  the  peculiar  condition  and  necessities  of  the  people  among 
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whom  wo  live,  remembering  that  an-angements  which  might  have  suited  precise!}' 
the  state  of  society  as  it  existed  in  England  two  or  three  himdred  years  ago  may 
not  be  in  every  ijarticular  adapted  to  me  wants  of  our  heterogeneous  and  sliifung 
communitj'.  There  is  other  work  for  us  to  do  beside  fortifying  and  defending  our 
citadel.  Constitutions  and  canons  are  of  value,  so  far  as  they  aid  in  discharging 
the  mission  intrusted  to  us,  and  no  farther.  Rubrics  are  only  the  regulating  power 
of  the  machine,  —  indispensable  parts  of  the  mechanism,  but  without  any  inspiring 
force.  And  wliilo  we  continue  to  walk  in  the  old  paths,  let  it  be  with  an  accelei- 
ated  pace,  and  with  our  eyes  looking  forward,  and  not  backward. 

This  Church  may  become  the  rallying  point  and  centre  of  tmity  for  those  who 
are  weaiy  of  sectarian  divisions,  and  are  content  to  accei)t  the  simple  faith,  as  we 
have  received  it  from  Christ  and  His  Apostles.  It  was  once  the  home  of  the 
English-speaking  race,  and  if  it  had  been  as  wise  in  its  generation  as  it  should  have 
been,  it  might  possibly  have  continued  to  be  their  home  to  the  present  day. 

The  entrance  upon  the  centennial  period  has  been  marked  by 
nothing  more  important  in  the  action  of  the  Convention  of  1S,S3  than 
the  changes  proposed  by  the  Committee  on  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  and,  as  agreed  to  by  the  Committee  of  Conference  of  the  two 
Houses,  adopted  with  a  singular  unanimity  at  the  close  of  the  long  and 
brilliant  session  of  (he  Convention  held  in  "  Holy  Trinity  Church." 
Although  the  changes  thus  approved  do  not  become  operative  until 
further  action  has  been  taken  in  a  subsequent  General  Convention,  the 
favorable  interest  they  have  excited,  and  the  general  approval  they 
have  received,  indicate  with  a  sufficient  certainty  their  ultimate  adop- 
tion. These  changes  are  chiefly  in  the  direction  of  the  enrichment 
of  our  services  and  a  flexibility  in  their  use.  The  addition  to  the 
canticles  and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  versicles  serve  to  bring 
our  service-l)ook  in  closer  accord  with  the  English  prayer-book.  The 
recognition  of  certain  customs  which  have  obtained  in  various  quar- 
ters, —  such  as  the  use  of  the  oflertory  anthem,  the  expression  of 
thanks  for  the  Gospel  at  its  close,  and  a  form  of  presenting  candi- 
dates for  confu'mation,  —  show  a  disposition  to  adopt  that  mode  of 
ritual  which  has  found  favor  in  use.  The  addition  of  the  Beatitudes 
of  the  Gospel  as  a  separate  office,  or  an  addition  to  the  services,  has 
been  widely  approved.  Other  changes  of  greater  or  less  importance 
come  before  the  Church  with  the  indorsement  not  alone  of  the  Litur- 
gical Committee,  made  up  of  representative  men  of  all  shades  of 
opinion  and  from  all  schools  of  thought  in  the  Church,  but  with  the 
careful  consideration  of  a  Convention  than  which  no  ecclesiastical 
body,  in  modern  days  at  least,  ever  came  to  its  task  of  examining 
and  weighing  such  matters  with  grea^r  or  more  varied  learning  or 
with  a  fuller  sense  of  responsibility  and  devotion  to  duty.  The  new 
leclionary,  the  tentative  use  of  which  had  proved  its  value  and  its 
improvement  on  the  old,  was  formally  adopted.  Little  was  done,  and 
even  less  M'as  needed,  in  the  change  of  old  canons  or  the  preparation 
of  new.  A  new  diocese  —  the  forty-ninth  — was  created  by  the  divis- 
ion of  the  see  of  the  Bishoj)  of  North  Carolina.  The  change  of  the 
name  of  the  diocese  of  Illinois  to  that  of  Chicago  was  approved. 
The  board  of  trustees  of  the  General  Seminary  was  made  less  un- 
wieldly,  and  the  control  of  this  important  institution  vested  in  the 
bishops  who  consent  to  serve  in  this  capacity,  and  the  dean  and  fift}- 
clergyman   and   laymen,  of  whom  half  are  to  be  appointed  by  the 
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General  Convention  find  half  by  the  dioceses,  in  proportion  to  their 
past  contrilmtion  to  the  Seminary  funds.  The  bounds  of  the  missionary 
jurisdiction  of  Aiobrara  were  enlarged  and  the  name  clianged  to  that  of 
South  Dakota,  while  North  Dakota  was  made  a  missionary  district  and 
a  bishop  chosen  as  its  head.  No  little  interest  centred  around  the 
splendid  ceremonial  of  the  consecration  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  H.  C.  Porter, 
as  Assistant  Bishop  of  New  York,  in  his  own  parish  church ;  a 
service  attended  by  nearly  forty  bishops  and  upwards  of  three  hun- 
dred clergy.  The  consecration  of  the  Bishop  of  Indiana  and  the 
Assistant  Bishop  of  Virginia,  —  the  one  in  St.  Mark's,  Philadelphia, 
and  the  other  in  his  own  parish  church  of  Emmanuel,  in  Baltimore, — 
and,  after  the  rising  of  the  Convention,  that  of  the  Bishop  of  North 
Dakota  in  New  York,  added  to  the  numbers  and  the  strength  of  the 
House  of  Bishops,  which  now  numbered  its  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
fourth  member  in  the  person  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Alfred  A.  Watson,  D.D., 
the  tirst  Bishop  of  East  Carolina. 

The  progress  of  the  Church,  as  appeared  from  the  statistics  pre- 
sented to  the  Convention,  was  full  of  encouragement.  As  reported  for 
the  past  fifty  years  by  the  Committee  on  the  State  of  the  Church,  the 
figures  were  instructive. 

The  solemn  recognition  of  the  centennial  period  with  its  note- 
worthy days  was  earnestly  urged  upon  the  Church.  In  these  observ- 
ances, and  in  acquainting  the  members  of  the  Church  and  others  with 
the  principles  underlying  our  ecclesiastical  constitution,  as  brought 
prominently  into  notice  in  the  references  to  the  church's  annals  these 
celebrations  require,  the  progress  of  the  fathers  of  the  American 
Church  towards  organic  unity  and  a  wise  comprehension,  may  be 
reverently  traced.  At  the  beginning  of  a  second  century  of  church 
growth  and.  development  we  shall  he  wise  if  we  study  the  records 
of  our  earliest  days.  The  work  done  for  us  a  century  since,  we  are 
to  transmit  to  the  ages  yet  to  come.  As  in  the  past  so  in  the  future, 
"  God,  even  our  own  God,  shall  bless  us."  For  the  Church  of  our 
love  and  membership  we  may  well  breathe  the  confident  hope  and 
prayer,  Esto  Perpf.tua  ! 


ILLUSTRATIVE  NOTE. 


QTATEMENT  showing  the  progress  of  the  Chm-ch,  in  the  number  of  Dioceses, 
k*)  Parishes,  Clergy,  and  Communicants,  from  1838  to  1883.  The  dates  are  those 
of  the  several  Trieimial  Conventions,  and  returns  derived  fi-om  less  than  the  whole 
number  of  Dioceses  are  indicated  by  appropriate  notes : '  — 

'  Prepared  by  the  Committee  on  Church  Growth,  Rev.  B.  J.  Douclass,  Chairman. 
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Date. 

1832 
1835 

1838 
1841 
1844 
1847 
1850 
1853 
1857 
1859 
1862 
1865 
1868 
1871 
1874 
1877 
1880 
1883 


No. 
Diocesce. 

18 
19 
25 
25 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
33 
33 
33 
35 
40 
41 
45 
48 
48 


No.  ParUbea. 

462  in  12  D. 
590  in  12  D. 


2,120 
1,7281 
1,687  > 
2,299 ' 
2,767 
2,741 ' 
2,401 ' 
2,917  ' 
2,937 


Ko. 
Clergy- 

592 
763 
951 
1,052 
1,096 
1,404 
1,.558 
1,651 
1,828 
2,064 
2,286 
2,450 
2,662 
2,876 
3,082 
3,086 
3,355 
3,572 


Whole  No. 
of  CommuDlcanta. 

in  16  D. 
in23D. 


Whole  Xo. 
of  BapUsmit. 


30,939 

36,416 

45,930 

55,427 

72,099 

67,550 

79,802 

105,136 

119,540 

139,611 

124,340 

148,068 

195,835 

236,929 

282,359 

297,387 

344,789 

407,481 


in  26  1). 
in  27  D. 
in28D. 


:'3  D. 
2GU. 


in 
in 
in  34  D 


in40D. 
in  40  D. 


23,127  in 

21,849 

1(5,758  in 

3 1, 405  in 

37,119  in 

33,774 

42,025 

48,157  m 

70,527  in 

89,282 

71,533  in 

80,621  in 

99,720 
117,207 
122,640  in 
129,757  in 
137,617  in 
134,933 


14  U. 

12  D. 
23  D. 
22  D. 


28  D. 
SOD. 

22  D. 
25  D. 


39  D. 
41  D. 
45  D. 


No.  of 
Date.     MiBsionary 
Jurisdictions. 


1865 
1868 
1871 
1874 
1877 
1880 
1883 


7 

8 

13 

13 

14 


Statement  of  Church  Pkogress. 
Items  available  for  more  recent  dates  only. 


No.  of 
Missions. 


626  3 
918' 
959' 
1,295 
1,355 


OFFBBINeS  FOB  &£lSSION9. 

Domestic.  Diocesan.  Foreign. 


496,527 
461,606 
515,917 


231,701 
231,303 
274,163 


456,417 
500,766 
506,882 


Total  Offerings. 

$6,471,669 
11,291,65.> 
10,384,712  in  .O.j  D. 
17,964,024  in  39  D. 
21,535,506  in  43  D. 
20,251,824 
28,912,731 


The  most  complete  measure  of  the  progress  of  the  Church,  for  the  period 
from  1832  to  1883,  is  the  increase  in  the  number  of  communicants ;  but  the  im- 
mediate comparison  of  one  triennial  report  with  the  preceding  one  is  not  practicable, 
because  of  the  mcompleteness  of  the  returns  in  some  cases.  By  groupmg  tlie 
trieonial  periods,  however,  we  find  that  the  ratio  of  increase  becomes  clear,  and 
that  for  the  entire  period  of  fifty  years  it  averages  20  per  centum  upon  each  trien- 
nial report,  the  successive  reports  being  so  much  greater  in  each  case ;  and  for  the 
whole  period  from  1832  to  1883,  the  increase  is  more  than  tenfold  in  the  number  of 
communicants.  ,      .    ,      „  .  ,  ^t.      i. 

During  the  50  years  ftom  1832  to  1883,  the  gi-o-n^h  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
as  shown  by  the  preceding  Tabular  Statements,  has  been  such  as  to  more  than 
double  the  niunber  of  dioceses,  18  to  48;  to  increase  the  number  of  parishes  in  a 
laro-e  ratio,  but  less  distinctly  defined ;  to  increase  the  number  of  clergy  fijefold, 
592°to  3,572,  and  the  number  of  communicants  more  than  tenfold,  30,939  to  3/2,484 ; 
also  the  number  of  Baptisms  in  nearly  the  same  proportion.  .   ■,  ^, 

For  the  more  complete  statistics  of  the  more  recent  part  of  this  period,  the 


per  cent,  in  uie  suuii,  pciiuu  iiuiu  i<juu  -.^  ...j-^^.     — « —   -   —        _ 

Communicants  is  very  striking,  but  the  progress  m  resources,  as  shown  by  the  in- 
crease in  Offerings  is  still  more  remarkable. 


two    or    more    dioceses    not  ■>  Wanting  in   returns    from    two   or  more 

dioceses. 


'  Incomplete 
making  report. 

"  Estimating  for  42  parishes  omitted 
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GENERAL    COMPARISON. 


Date. 

No.  of  Dioceses. 

No.  of  Clergy. 

1790 

7 

190 

1800 

8 

210  inc 

•  10  % 

1810 

9 

218    " 

3  " 

1820 

13 

331    " 

50" 

1830 

20      " 

534    " 

CO" 

1840 

25 

1,059    " 

100  " 

1850 

29 

1,589    " 

50" 

1860 

33 

2,156    " 

30" 

1870 

40 

2,838    " 

40  " 

1880 

48 

8,432    " 

21  " 

1883 

49 

No.  of  Communicants.  Population. 

3,929,214 

11,978  5,308,483 
7,239,881 


9,633,822 

12,8G6,620 

17,069,453 

87,794  23,191,876 

146,588  inc.  66  %  31,443,321 

220,000    "      50  "  38,558,371 

344,789    "      66   "  50,1.52,866 

407,481  

The  ratio  of  increase  for  the  longer  series,  shown  in  the  previous  tables,  has 
exhibited  an  average  gain  in  the  number  of  communicants  of  20  %  for  each  triennial 
period,  wliile  the  I'atio  of  gain  in  population  for  the  whole  countiy  is  much  less, 
and  not  more  than  10  to  12  %  for  the  same  period. 

Ar>DITION.\L    ITEMS. 

Lay  Readers 1,143. 

Candidates  for  Holy  Orders 401 

Mission  .Stations 1,307 

Church  and  Chajjel  Buildings 3,732 

Church  Institutions,  viz. :  — 

Hospitals  ............      45 

Orphanages      . 48 

Homes  for  aged  and  others 32 

Academies .99 

Colleges 17 

Theological  Schools 16 

Other  institutions     ...........      56 

Commmiicants  added  since  1880 62,692 


'a/yyjy<^)<U/6COzf'^yM^. 
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MONOGRAPH   I. 

THE     GENERAL    ECCLESIASTICAL    CONSTITUTION     OF    THE 
AMERICAN    CHURCH;    ITS    HISTORY    AND    RATIONALE. 

Bt  the  late  EEV.  FRANCIS    LISTER    HAWKS,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
First  Historiographer  of  the  American  Church. 

BEFOEE  proceeding  to  a  consideration  of  the  principles  under- 
lying the  Constitution  of  the  American  Church,  it  may  conduce 
to  perspicuity,  and  serve  as  an  auxiliary  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  instrument  itself,  to  call  attention  to  a  ])rief  historical  sketch 
of  the  condition  in  which  the  war  of  the  Revolution  left  the  Church, 
and  of  the  measures  pursued  by  the  several  independent  States  of 
the  infant  confederacy. 

When  the  war  commenced  there  were  Episcopal  churches  in 
New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts  (including  Maine),  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Mar}-- 
laud,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia. 

In  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  the  Carolinas  the  Church  was  the 
establishment,  and  in  all  of  these  States,  except  North  Carolina,  pos- 
sessed a  considerable  share  of  strength,  and  consequent  influence.  In 
the  New  England  States,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Connecticut,  it  had  always  encountered  the  opposition  of 
a  large  part  of  the  inhabitants,  who  adhered  either  to  independency, 
or  some  other  form  of  dissent  from  the  Church  of  England ;  and  in 
this  region  of  country  it  was  never  strong.  In  New  York  the  Church 
could  not  properly  be  called  the  establishment,  though  there  were 
laws  which  purported  to  confer  privileges  upon  it.  In  the  city, 
indeed,  it  derived  support  from  the  countenance  afforded  by  the  gov- 
ernors, and  others  connected  with  the  administration  of  public  affairs  ; 
out  of  the  city  the  churches  were  not  only  few,  but  incapal)k'  of  sus- 
taining themselves  without  aid  from  the  mother-country.  In  New 
Jersey  were  some  of  the  oldest  congregations  on  the  continent ;  but 
they  also  were  feeble,  and  looked  for  support  to  the  society  in  Eng- 
land for  propagating  the  gospel.  Pennsylvania,  with  the  lower  coun- 
ties that  now  make  Delaware,  was  not  as  favorably  situated  as  New 
York.  In  the  city  of  Philadelphia  were  four  clergymen,  aud  out  of 
it  not  more  than  six  or  eight ;  all  of  the  latter  being  missionaries  from 
England,  and  deriving  support  from  thence. 
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At  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war  the  Church  had  still  au 
existence  in  each  of  the  States  above  named,  though  in  some  of  them 
it  had  become  but  little  more  than  nominal.  The  first  inquiry  that 
presents  itself,  in  the  prosecution  of  our  subject,  is  into  the  relation 
which  the  churches  in  these  several  States  bore  to  each  other.  AV'ere 
they  one  Church,  and  but  one?  or  were  they  several  distinct  portions 
of  the  Church  catholic  ? 

While  the  States  were  colonics  all  were  alike  subject  in  eccle- 
siastical matters  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  London.  They 
were  consequently  one,  and  but  one,  in  the  particular  of  Episcopal 
authority. 

Professedly  they  were  one  also  in  rites,  ceremonies,  and  doctrine, 
and  but  one.  The  union  and  the  unitij  of  the  Church  (for  it  will  at 
once  be  seen  that  they  are  difierent  things)  were  tiierefore  both 
preserved  during  our  colonial  existence.  The  first,  by  means  of 
subordination  to  the  same  ecclesiastical  law,  and  a  common  ecclesias- 
tical ruler ;  the  last,  by  an  adherence  to  the  same  common  faith  of 
the  Gospel. 

The  eflect  of  the  Revolution  could  be  felt  in  but  one  of  these  par- 
ticulars of  union  and  unity.  The  reason  is  obvious.  The  one  was 
the  creation  of  conventional  arrangement  among  men,  and  rested  only 
upon  an  agreement,  entered  into,  or  acquiesced  in,  under  a  given 
state  of  circumstances.  The  union  of  the  churches  in  any  country 
must  be  the  act  of  man,  for  man  must  make  the  regulations  bj^  which 
difierent  Christian  churches  consent  to  adopt  one  system  of  govern- 
ment or  polity.  The  other,  unity,  depends  on  an  adherence  to  what 
God  has  declared  to  be  his  truth,  and  no  political  convulsions  can  alter 
that  truth,  or  release  man  from  his  obligations  to  obey  it;  and  thus 
the  Revolution  not  only  could  not,  by  any  necessary  consequence, 
destroy  the  unity  existing  among  the  churches  in  the  several  colonies 
on  this  continent,  but  it  did  not  disturb  it,  as  between  them  and  the 
Church  of  the  mother-country,  from  which,  politically,  they  were  just 
severed.  The  Church  of  England  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States  are  now  both  "in  the  unity  of  the 
catholic  Church,"  though  under  difierent  systems  of  polity. 

The  Revolution  did,  however,  destroy  the  union  of  our  churches 
with  the  Church  of  England  ;  for  subordination  to  the  canons  of  that 
Church,  and  to  the  Bishop  of  London  was  impossible,  without  a  viola- 
tion of  that  Christian  duty  of  allegiance  and  obedience  to  the  law 
which  the  churchmen  of  America  owed  to  their  own  country.  Rela- 
tions, created  originally  by  human  appointment  merely,  were  com- 
pletely changed  by  circumstances,  and  human  wisdom  might,  therefore, 
lawfully  enter  upon  the  task  of  devising  new  relations,  and  forming 
new  bonds  for  their  establishment.  "When,  in  the  course  of  divine 
Providence "  (thus  speaks  the  preface  to  our  Book  of  Common 
Prayer) ,  "  these  American  States  became  independent  with  respect  to 
civil  government,  their  ecclesiastical  independence  was  necessarily 
included."  Did  the  severance  of  the  union  between  the  colonial 
churches  and  that  of  the  parent  land  destroy  also  the  union  among 
themselves  9    It  could  not  do  otherwise,  for  it  removed  the  only  bond 
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of  union  they  had,  viz.  :  a  common  nilcr  and  the  same  hiws.  While, 
thcrolbre,  the  unity  of  the  Church  was  unimpaired,  its  union  was  com- 
pletely destroyed ;  and  a  sense  of  the  value  and  importance  of  that 
union  led  very  soon  to  measures  for  its  renewal. 

We  are  thus  brought  to  the  question :  In  what  attitude  did  the 
churches  in  the  several  States  stand  to  each  other  in  entering  on  this 
work  of  once  more  imiting?  The  question  is  one  of  fact ;  and  the 
testimony  would  seem  to  leave  no  doubt  that  in  each  State,  the  Church 
considered  itself  an  integral  part  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  perfectly 
independent  in  its  government  of  any  and  every  branch  of  the 
Church  in  Christendom.  Such  an  opinion  would  the  more 
readily  be  adopted  from  the  fact  that  the  several  States  consid- 
ered themselves,  in  their  civil  relations,  as  independent  sover- 
eignties, and  as  such,  sought  to  find  a  bond  of  union,  first  in  the 
articles  of  confederation,  and  afterward  in  the  Federal  constitution. 
jNIany  of  those  who  were  employed  in  laymg  the  foundations  of  our 
civil  polity  Vi'erc  also  aiding  by  their  councils  in  the  establishment  of 
our  ecclesiastical  system ;  and  hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  there 
should  be  fountl  not  a  few  resemblances  between  them.  We  present 
now  the  facts  that  show  the  sense  of  independence  entertained  by 
the  churches  in  the  sevei'al  States. 

The  constitution  was  not  finally  adopted  until  October,  1789. 
Let  us  examine  the  steps  that  preceded  it;  and  first,  as  to  the  inde- 
pendent action  of  the  States. 

As  early  as  March,  1783,  before  any  general  meeting  had  been  held, 
or  any  proposition  made  from  any  quarter  for  a  union,  the  Church  in 
Connecticut  proceeded  to  organize  itself;  and  to  carr\'  out  its  pur- 
poses, the  clergy  of  that  State  elected  Dr.  Seabury  their  bishop,  and 
he  proceeded  to  Europe  for  consecration.  This  he  obtained  in  Xo- 
vembcr,  1784,  at  the  hands  of  the  bishops  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal 
church;  and,  returning  to  this  countr\',  he  was  recognized  by  the 
clergy  of  Connecticut  as  their  bishop,  in  August,  1785. 

In  August,  1783,  ^laryland  moved  in  the  Inisincss  of  her  organi- 
zation. This  also  was  before  any  general  meeting,  or  any  proposition 
for  such  a  meeting.  The  principal  work  of  this  Convention,  in  August, 
was  the  setting  forth  "a  dcclai'ation  of  cei-tain  fundamental  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Manjland."  The  first 
clause  of  this  declaration  places  tlie  opinion  of  the  Church  in  iMaryland, 
as  to  her  independent  character,  beyond  all  doubt.  It  is  as  follows  : 
"We  consider  it  as  the  undoul)ted  right  of  the  said  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church,  in  common  with  other  Christian  churches  under  the 
American  Eevolution,  to  complete  and  preserve  herself  as  an  entire 
Church,  agreeably  to  her  ancient  usages  and  professions  ;  and  to  have 
a  full  enjojTuent  and  free  exercise  of  those  purel}'  spiritual  powers 
which  are  essential  to  the  being  of  every  church  or  congregation  of  the 
faithful,  and  which,  being  derived  from  Christ  and  his  apostles,  are  to 
be  maintained  independent  of  every  foreign  or  other  jurisdiction,  so 
far  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  civil  rights  of  society."  In  June, 
1784,  Marjdand  repeated  her  declaration,  and  acted  on  her  indepen- 
dent principles.     In  May,  1784,  Pennsylvania  acted,  and  appointed 
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"a  standing  committee  of  the  Episcopal  Ciiurch  in  tJiis  Stale"  awH 
authorized  them  "  to  correspond  and  confer  with  representatives  from 
tlie  Episcopal  Church  in  (he  other  States,  or  any  of  them  ;  and  assist  iu 
fnimiuf'  an  ecclesiastical  government."  This  Avas  the  lirst  step  taken 
toward  an  union  of  the  churches  in  the  States  generally.  At  this 
mcctin'^,  also,  Pennsylvania  set  forth  her  fundamental  principles. 

In  September,  1784,  Massachusetts  acted  as  an  independent 
church,  in  framing  certain  articles,  in  which  the  right  of  each  State 
separatehj  to  apply  abroad  for  the  episcopate  is  distinctly  asserted. 
This  also  was  before  any  general  meeting  of  the  churches  from  the 
States. 

The  standing  committee  appointed  l)y  Pennsylvania  did  corre- 
spond and  confer  with  churchmen  iu  the  other  States  ;  so  that  on  the  Gth 
of  October,  1784,  the  first  general  meeting  of  Episcopalians,  to  adopt 
measures  for  a  union,  was  held  in  New  York.  At  this  meeting 
representatives  were  present  from  JNlassachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Con- 
necticut, New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  JMary- 
land.  From  Virginia,  Dr.  GritEth  was  present  by  pennission.  lie 
could  not  sit  as  a  delegate,  because  Virginia  (a  State  which,  through 
its  whole  ecclesiastical  history  since  the  Revolution,  has  always  as- 
serted its  independent  diocesan  rights)  had  forbidden  by  law  her 
clergy  to  interfere  in  making  changes  in  the  order,  government,  wor- 
ship, or  doctrine  of  the  Church.  Virginia  asserted  the  entire  inde- 
pendence of  the  Church  within  her  limits  of  all  control  but  her  own. 

At  this  meeting  for  confei'ence  (it  was  nothing  more)  but  one 
opinion  prevailed,  as  to  the  light  iu  which  the  churches  in  the  several 
States  were  to  be  viewed.  It  was  recommended  to  the  States  repre- 
sented, and  proposed  to  those  not  represented,  to  organize  or  associate 
"  themselves  in  the  States  to  which  they  respectively  belong,  agreeably 
to  such  rules  as  the;/  shall  (JiinJc projjer;  "  and  when  this  was  done,  not 
before,  they  further  recommended  and  proposed  that  all  "  should 
unite  in  a  general  ecclesiastical  constitution."  As  the  basis  of  this 
constitution  they  proposed  certain  "fundamental  principles,"  in 
which  the  independent  character  of  the  Church  in  each  State  is  fully 
recognized.  They  also  invited  the  chui'ches  in  the  several  States  to 
send  delegates  to  a  future  general  meeting,  for  the  purpose  of  accom- 
plishing an  union. 

Pursuant  to  this  recommendation  and  proposal  some  of  the  other 
States  acted.  Early  in  1785  the  clergy  of  South  Carolina  met  and 
agreed  to  send  delegates  to  the  next  general  meeting ;  but,  in  comply- 
ing with  the  invitation  to  cooperate  in  the  measures  necessary  to  effect 
a  general  union,  they  accompanied  their  compliance  with  an  unequivocal 
proof  of  their  sense  of  the  independence  of  the  South  Carolina  Church, 
for  they  annexed  to  it  an  understanding  that  no  bishop  Avas  to  bo 
settled  in  that  State. 

In  the  summer  of  1785  New  York  and  New  Jersey  apjiointed 
their  respective  delegates,  and  in  September  of  that  year  the  general 
meetinjT  was  held. 

At  this  meeting  the  proceedings  were  such  as  show  that  the 
churches  in  the  several  States  were  deemed  independent.     Thus  the 
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first  vote  of  the  assembled  body  was  taken  bj/  Slates,  and  the  principle 
was  f()vmall\-  recognized  of  voting,  not  individually,  ])ut  by  Slates.  A 
committee  was  ajjpointed  consisting  of  one  clergyman  and  one  lay- 
man, from  each  State  represented,  to  prei)arc  and  report  an  ecclesias- 
tical constitution,  "  for  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Cluircli  in  the  United 
States  of  America ;  "  and  this  is  the  second  instance  in  which  the 
whole  of  the  Episcopal  churches  in  this  countrj-  are  spoken  of  collec- 
tively as  one  body,  or  religious  community ;  the  lii'st  being  in  the  funda- 
mental articles  proposed  in  October,  17^4. 

The  instrument  then  proposed  and  adopted,  in  conformit}^  with 
the  "fundamental  principles"  before  propounded  at  the  first  meeting, 
is  the  basis  of  our  present  constitution,  and  rei)eate(lly  speaks  of  the 
"  Church  in  each  State,"  and  in  its  final  article  provides  that  "this 
general  ecclesiastical  constitution,  when  ratified  by  the  Church  in  the 
difl'erent  States,  shall  be  considered  as  fundamental,  and  shall  be  un- 
alterable by  the  Convention  of  the  Church  in  any  State."  This  general 
constitution,  however,  as  Bishop  ^Vhitc  informs  us,  did  not  form  a 
bond  of  union  among  the  churches  throughout  the  land  ;  for  it  stood 
U])on  recommendation  only ;  and  the  real  and  only  bond,  by  which 
all  the  Episcopal  congregations  in  the  country  were  held  together, 
until  178i(,  was  in  the  common  recognition  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles. 

It  would  seem,  then,  tliat  the  churches  of  the  several  States  came 
together  as  independent  churches,  duly  organized,  and  so  considered 
each  other,  for  the  puri)ose  of  forming  some  bond  whereby  tiiey  might 
be  held  together  as  one  religious  community  throughout  the  whole 
United  States. 

We  have  said  the  churches  of  the  several  States  convened ;  from 
this  remark,  however,  Connecticut  must  be  excepted,  for  she  had  pur- 
sued her  own  course  as  an  independent  part  of  the  Christian  Church  ; 
having  sought  (as  she  had  a  right  to  do)  the  episcopate  for  hers(;lf, 
and,  after  obtaining  it,  she  furnished  one  of  the  plainest  proofs  of  the 
general  sense  of  American  Episcopalians  to  the  independent  character 
of  the  churches  in  the  States,  for  it  was  after  negotiation  with  the 
General  Convention,  in  1789,  that  Connecticut  came  into  union  as  a 
church  fully  and  duly  oi-ganized  with  a  bishop,  priests,  and  deacons. 

We  next  inquire  what  was  the  mode  by  which  they  proposed  to 
accomplish  this  desirable  end  ?  Did  they  merely  purpose  to  estal)lish 
a  concordat  or  mutual  and  fraternal  acknowledgment  of  each  other 
among  these  independent  churches?  Did  they  mean  to  make  nothing 
more  than  a  league  between  them,  thus  forming  them  into  a  simple 
confederacj^ ?  They  went  far  be3'ond  this:  they  designed  to  do  so, 
and  most  wisely.  AVhat  was  it  that  the  Revolution  had  destroj-ed? 
Kot  unity,  but  union.  They  had  been  but  one  Church  ;  their  wish  was 
to  return  to  union,  and  to  supply  tlie  bond  for  that  purpose,  of  which 
the  casualties  of  war  had  deprived  them.  They  declared  that  they 
came  together  "  in  order  to  unite  "  and  jilaced  this  declaration  as  a 
preamble  to  the  very  instrument  by  which  they  sought  to  accomplish 
their  end.  To  unite  in  what?  They  answered  for  themselves  :  "  in 
a  constitution  of  ecclesiastical  government :  "  that  is,  in  a  system  of 
polity,  to  be  of  general  force  and  application.    Indeed,  there  was  nothing 
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else  in  wliieh  they  could  unite,  for  in  all  other  matters  they  were  al- 
ready one.  It  is  an  error  of  dangerous  tendency  to  the  harmony  and 
stal)ility  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  State's  to 
take  any  other  view  of  tlie  plans  and  purposes  of  those  who  mot  to 
form  her  constitntion. 

But  a  union  between  parties  perfectly  independent  may  be  formed 
upon  various  terms  and  conditions.  Every  independent  right  may  be 
surrendered,  or  some  only  may  1)e  given  up  ;  so,  too,  a  gi'catcr  or  less 
equivalent  may  be  given  for  such  surrender  ;  wo  next  ask,  therefore, 
what  were  the  terms  of  the  union  agi'eed  on?  In  other  words,  what 
is  the  true  meaning  of  the  constitution?  The  instrument  itself  can,  of 
course,  be  expected  to  do  no  more  than  pi'csent  certain  great  general 
principles.  It  cannot  provide  by  express  declaration  for  each  case 
specifically  ;  for  this  would  make  it  rather  a  statute-book  than  a  con- 
stitution ;  whereas,  its  true  purpose  is  to  furnish  certain  guides  to 
action  in  the  future  formation  of  a  statute-book.  Its  intcrpi'etation, 
therefore,  should  be  liljcral,  and  rather  according  to  its  genei'al  spirit, 
than  to  its  strict  letter,  when  the  I'igor  of  literal  interpretation  would 
tend  to  defeat  the  great  end  of  iinion,  contemplated  by  its  framcrs. 
Let  it  never  be  lost  sight  of,  that  in  all  such  matters  as  fairly  arise 
under  this  general  constitution,  the  polar  star  in  interpretation  is,  that 
it  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  binding  us  all  to  "  walk  by  the  same 
nile."  And  yet  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  no  lilierality  of  inter- 
pretation should  so  stretch  its  powers  as  virtually' to  destroy  those  dio- 
cesan rights  that  are  as  essential  to  our  well-lieinij  as  union  itself.  The 
experience  of  our  civil  history  shows  that  few  points  are  more  difficult 
of  adjustment,  than  the  respective  rights  and  powers  of  the  State  and 
general  governments.  A  similar  difficulty,  to  some  extent,  exists  in 
the  system  of  polity  adopted  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
the  United  States ;  for  the  analogy  between  the  two  forms  of  govern- 
ment is  in  some  particuhirs  very  close,  and  was  made  so  intentionalh'. 
In  the  government  of  the  United  States  an  ultimate  arbiter  in  inter- 
pretation is  provided  in  the  Supreme  Court.  In  the  Church,  however, 
we  possess  no  such  advantage  ;  for  we  have  no  tribunal  that  can  au- 
thoritatively declare  to  the  whole  Church  what  the  meaning  of  the  con- 
stitution is.  The  House  of  Bishops  may,  indeed,  express  an  opinion,  if 
it  pleases,  and  the  churches  generally  respect  it,  as  they  should  do  ;  but 
such  opinion  is  neither  law,  nor  authorized  judicial  exposition  of  law. 
Hitherto  there  has  been  practically  but  little  difficulty  ;  but  it  is  easy 
to  foi'esee,  as  our  numbers  increase,  the  certainty  of  future  conflict. 
It  is  difficult  to  lay  down  a  general  principle  on  this  delicate  subject, 
of  the  respective  rights  of  the  Church  at  large,  and  the  churches  in  the 
several  dioceses.  What  is  desirable  is,  on  the  one  hand,  to  promote 
such  a  union  as  is  compatil)le  with  diocesan  independency ;  and  on 
the  other,  so  to  uphold  the  just  rights  of  the  latter  as  to  prevent  their 
merger  in  the  former. 

What  then  did  the  several  dioceses  retain  under  the  constitution  ? 
They  retained  very  clearly  the  following  rights  :  — 

1.  To  organize  as  a  distinct  Church  within  the  ten-itorial  limits 
of  each  State,  district,  or  diocese. 
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2.  To  elect  their  own  ecclesiastical  head. 

3.  To  hold  the  sole  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  the  trial  of 
offendinp:  clerirynien  within  their  respective  limits ;  and  to  prescribe 
the  mode  of  trial. 

4.  To  hold  their  own  ecclesiastical  legislatures  and  make  all  such 
laws  as  the}'  mij^ht  deem  necessary  for  their  well-l)eiiiir.  provided  tliey 
did  not  defeat  the  jnirpose  of  union,  I)y  contravening  the  constitution, 
and  constitutional  enactments  of  the  Church  general. 

5.  To  have  an  equal  voice  in  the  general  legislation  of  the  Church 
at  large. 

6.  To  have  their  respective  bishops  subject  to  no  otlier  prelate, 
and  to  be  interfered  with  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty  by  no  other 
bishop ;  but,  in  all  things  belonging  to  their  office,  to  be  equal  to  every 
other  bishop  in  the  Church. 

7.  To  have  their  several  bishops  of  right  entitled  to  a  voice  in  the 
councils  of  the  Church,  not  as  representatives  of  dioceses,  but  individu- 
ally as  Christian  bishops. 

What  did  they  surrender?  As  we  apprehend,  the  following 
things :  — 

1 .  Such  an  exercise  of  independency  as  would  permit  them  to 
withdraw  from  the  union  at  their  own  pleasure,  and  without  the  assent 
of  the  other  dioceses. 

2.  They  surrendered  the  right  of  having  tlio  l)ishop  whom  they 
miirht  elect  consecrated  without  the  assent  of  the  Church  at  lar^c. 

3.  Thej"^  surrendered  the  right  of  sole  and  unrestricted  legislation 
for  themselves,  in  the  dioceses  alone,  but  consented  that  part  of  their 
laws  should  be  made  in  a  genei-al  legislature  of  whicli  they  were 
meml)ers. 

4.  They  surrendered  the  right  of  framing  their  own  liturgy,  and 
a<rreed  through  all  the  dioceses  to  use  the  same,  when  all  should  have 
ratified  it. 

5.  They  surrendered  the  right  of  making  separately  any  altera- 
tion in  the  great  compact  or  charter  of  union. 

These  things,  as  it  seems  to  us,  were  done  by  the  proposed  con- 
stitution of  1785.  But  this  instrument  was  not  binding  on  the  Church 
as  its  constitution,  for  it  was  j'et  to  l)e  ratified  by  the  Conventions  of 
the  several  States.  It  was  accordingly  sent  to  them  for  that  purpose, 
and  much  divcrsitv  of  opinion  prevailed  in  the  dioceses  concerning  its 
adoption.  In  June,  1760,  a  Convention  was  held  of  delegates  from 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  ilaryiand,  Virginia, 
and  South  Carolina,  and  the  constitution  of  the  previous  year  under- 
went revision  and  alteration  in  that  l)ody.  It  still,  however,  remained 
to  be  ratified  by  the  several  State  conventions,  and  it  was  accordingly 
recommended  to  them  that  thcj'  should  authorize  and  empower  their 
deputies  to  the  first  General  Convention,  meeting  after  a  bishop  or 
bishops  had  been  consecrated,  to  confirm  and  ratify  a  general  consti- 
tution. They  did  so,  and  the  first  Convention  after  obtaining  the  epis- 
copate was  licld  in  July,  1789.  At  this  meeting  the  delegates  de- 
clared themselves  authorized  by  their  respective  Conventions  to  ratify 
a  constitution ;  and  it  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  one  from  each 
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State,  to  consider  the  constitution  proposed  in  178(i.  It  underwent 
much  discussion,  and  finally,  on  the  8th  of  August,  1789,  the  consti- 
tution was  formally  adopted,  and  became  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States.  The  work  com- 
menced at  the  tirst  general  meeting  of  Episcopalians,  in  October,  1784, 
Mas  thus  consummated  in  August,  1789,  and  during  the  intervening 
period  there  was  no  bond  holding  the  churches  on  this  continent  to- 
gether, but  the  bond  of  a  common  faith. 


<iZ-t<,  c-<-^ 


EOW  FAR   WE  ABE  BOUND  BY  ENGLISH  CANONS. 

By  FRANCIS  WHARTON,  D.D.,  LL.D., 

ProfenfiOr  of  Conjiict  of  Laws  in  the  Boston   University^  Boston,  ATtiss. 

The  question  of  the  conflict  of  laws  as  to  time  —  in  other  words, 
of  the  relation  of  present  to  prior  legislation  —  has  been  discussed  by 
many  able  jurists.  To  it  Savigny  devoted  the  concluding  chapter  of 
his  great  work  on  the  "  S^ystem  des  heutigen  Rom.  liechts  ;  "  and  on 
the  same  topic  we  have  a  special  treatise  by  Schmidt,  a  learned  Swiss 
professor,  entitled,  "Die  Herrsehaft  der  Gesetzenach  ihren  raumlichen 
und  Zeitlichen  Grenzen."  Windscheid  (Pandekt.,  §31)  andVangerow 
(Pandekt.,  §  24)  have  given  to  the  theme  much  valualile  thought ;  and 
it  engaged  the  attention,  though  more  cursorily,  of  Chancellor  Kent, 
in  the  opening  chapters  of  his  "Commentaries  ;"  of  Judge  Coole}',  in 
his  work  on  Constitutional  Limitations  ;  and  of  Mr.  Sedgwick,  in  his 
work  on  Statutory  Law.  The  following  conclusions,  I  may  A^enture  to 
say,  are  sustained  not  only  by  the  authorities  to  which  I  thus  refer, 
but  by  a  number  of  adjudicated  cases  which  it  would  be  out  of  place 
here  to  cite. 

1.  AVhen  the  law-making  power  sets  forth  a  code,  which  is 
declared  to  be  complete,  this  repeals  all  prior  laws. 

2.  When  a  code  in  force  under  a  prior  system  is  reenacted,  with 
omissions,  this  implies  that  the  omissions,  mdess  merely  verbal,  are 
declarations  that  what  is  prescribed  or  forbidden  by  the  omitted 
clauses  under  the  old  system  is  not  prescribed  or  forbidden  under  the 
new  system. 

3.  Even  partial  legislation  as  to  a  specitic  topic  renders  inopera- 
tive the  common  law  on  that  topic.  We  have  an  illustration  of  this 
in  the  English  rulings  on  the  subject  of  what  is  called  malicious  mis- 
chief. It  was  held  at  an  early  period  in  England,  and  it  has  been  held 
frequently  in  this  country,  that  for  one  man  maliciously  to  injure  the 
property  of  another  is  indictable  at  common  law.  This  is  all  very 
well,  and  has  led,  in  some  of  our  States,  to  a  series  of  decisions  by  which 
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offences  of  this  class  arc  accurately  and  adequately  mapped  out.  But 
in  England,  in  order  to  punish  more  severely  some  peculiarly  dangerous 
ollcnccs  of  this  kind,  statutes  —  e.fj.,  the  "Black  Act,"  and  the  stat- 
utes protecting  machinery  —  M'ere  passed,  singling  out  certain  articles 
from  a  category-,  and  imposing  heavy  penalties  on  the  destruction  of  such 
articles.  A  statute,  for  instance,  is  passed  making  it  indictable  maliciously 
to  kill  cows ;  and  when  such  a  statute  is  passed,  it  is  held  that,  though 
at  common  law  the  malicious  killing  of  an  ox  is  indictable,  yet  the  taking 
up  the  topic  liy  the  legislature,  and  singling  out  a  particular  branch 
of  that  topic  for  the  imposition  of  a  pcnalt}',  is  virtually  saying,  "As 
to  other  branches  of  this  topic  no  penalty  is  to  be  imi)osed."  \\c  have 
innumerable  rulings  of  the  courts,  both  in  England  and  this  countr}', 
to  this  efl'ect ;  and  these  rulings  are  based  on  a  well-known  maxim  of 
the  Roman  law:  "expressio  iinius  &«<  exdiisio  alterlu.s."  Nor  is  there 
anything  artilicial  in  the  reasoning  of  which  this  maxim  is  the  expres- 
sion. It  is  simply  this  :  when,  on  a  particular  topic  the  legislature 
has  not  spoken,  then  we  must  decide  what  is  indictable  according  to 
the  common  law.  But  when  the  legislature  speaks,  then  we  must 
take  as  our  guide  the  legislature's  detinitions,  and  not  our  own.' 

Applying  these  rules  to  the  question  before  us  the  following  con- 
clusions are  reached :  — 

1.  The  only  rubrics  binding  our  American  Episcopal  Church  are 
those  which  have  been  adopted  as  part  of  our  American  Episcopal 
prayer-book ;  the  only  canons  which  bind  us  are  those  which  are  in- 
cluded in  the  digest  of  canons  set  forth  l»y  the  General  Convention. 

2.  When  we  have  reeuacted  English  rubrics  and  English  canons 
with  omissions,  the  inference  is  that  we  do  not  forbid  what  the  omitted 
clauses  forbid,  and  that  we  do  not  prescribe  what  the  omitted  clauses 
prescribe.  To  this,  however,  it  is  replied,  that  the  preface  to  our  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  declares  "  that  this  Church  is  far  from  intending 
to  depart  from  the  Church  of  England  in  any  essential  point  of  doc- 
trine, discipline,  or  worship  ;  or  further  than  local  circumstances  re- 
quire." It  is  alleged  that  this  means  that  we  i-etain  English  canon 
and  rubrical  law  until  repealed.  I  answer  that  this  passage  has  no 
such  effect. 

(1.)  Declarations  of  this  kind  are  not  laws.  At  the  time  the  pref- 
ace before  us  was  prepared  similar  declarations  were  common.     AVe 

« It  13  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  English  sti-uctivclv  accepted  as  hindinj  Id  all  matters 

common  law  prevails  in  this  countiy  by  its  own  appropriate  to  our  altered  cii-eiiinslances.     (See 

force.    In  Massachusetts,  Xew  York,  New  Jer-  SedgwickStat.  and  Const.  !>.,  10.)  In  the  United 

ser,  and  Maryland,  it  was  adopted  after  the  Rev-  States,  as  a  federal  system,  it  has  been  expressly 

oliition,  "so  far  as  concerns  our  situation  and  ruled  there  is  no  common  law.     (Pennsylvania 

government,"   by  constitution.     In   Virginia  it  r.UridgeCo.,  13IIow.,iJlU.)  Evenliy  thecolonies 

was,  with  a  similar  limitation,  adopted  by  statute  the  English  common  law  w.as  not  accepted  as  a 

in  1776;  and  in  the  greatermajoiity  of  our  States,  binding  system.    "  The  common  law  cf  England 

where  it  is  in  force,  it  is  in  force  linder  statutory  is  not  to  be  taken  in  all  respects  to  he  that  of 

or  constitutional  sanction.     (See  1  Kent's  Com.,  America.    Our  ancestoi-s  brought  wiih  them  its 

473.)   Unlessby  legislativeorconstitutionaladop-  general  principles  ami  claimed  it  as  their  birth- 

tion,  either  expressed   or  implied,  the  EngUsh  right;    but  they  brought  with  tlicra  ami  adopted 

common  law  is  without  force  in  this  eounti-y.    It  only  tliat  portion  whicli  wa-)  applicable  to  their 

mav  be  said,  in  rcplv,  that  it  is  in  force  in  Penn-  condition."    (Stoiy,  .J.,  in  Van  Ness  r.  Pacard,  2 

fvlvania  without  such  adoption.     But  this  is  not  Pet.,  Ht.)    See  to  same  effect  Franklin's  Works, 

true.    Jt  was  partiallv  in  force  in  Pcnnsvlvania  by  Sparks,  iv.,  271,  where  Dr.  Franklin  comes 

before  the  Revolution;  and  bythefii>t  legislation  to  the  same  conclusion  as  to  the  coionies  before 

that  took  place  after  independence  it  was  eon-  the  Bcvolutioo. 
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were  emerging  from  a  revolution  whicli  had  ended  in  overthrowing 
the  suj^rcnuicy  on  our  shores  of  the  British  crown.  The  country, 
however,  was  far  from  being  united.  A  strong  minority  had  been 
always  averse  to  ind(>i)endeuce ;  and  there  were  still  large  and  intlu- 
cntial  classes,  including  much  of  the  wealth  and  cultivation  of  the 
country,  who  were  nervously  afraid  that  the  Revolution  would  go  too 
far,  and  that  in  casting  aside  British  sway,  we  would  cast  aside  those 
tratlilions  of  English  common  law,  and  of  English  parliamentary  gov- 
ernment, on  which  liberty  and  property  alike  depend.  To  relieve 
anxieties  of  this  class  innumerable  declarations  were  issued  to  the 
etfect  that  the  lievolutiou  was  not  intended  to  make  any  essential 
change  in  the  English  common  law,  and  that  its  ol)ject  was  rather  to 
vindicate  tlian  to  impair  the  principles  of  English  liberty.  Clauses 
were  inserted  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  expressly  to  this 
eftect,  and  there  was  not  a  State  in  the  Union  which  did  not  usher  in 
its  new  constitution  with  similar  protestations.  No  one  pretended, 
however,  that  such  declarations  implied,  by  their  own  force,  reenact- 
ment  of  English  statutes  as  coordinate  with  our  own.  And  when  codi- 
tications  are  now  set  forth,  as  they  frequently  are,  with  the  announce- 
ment that  they  do  not  change  any  "  essential "  principle  of  the  old 
law,  no  one  pretends  that  this  retains  the  old  law  in  force. 

(2.)  The  expression  now  before  us,  which  is  relied  upon  by  those 
who  maintain  the  authoritativeness  in  our  Church  of  English  canons 
and  rubrics,  appears  for  the  tirst  time,  let  it  be  remembered,  in  the 
"Pi'oposed  Book."  The  authors  of  that  book,  among  whom  were 
Bishop  \Yhite,  Dr.  C.  H.  Wharton,  and  Dr.  William  Smith,  declared 
that  the  s^'stem  they  established  did  not  vary  "  in  any  essential  point 
of  doctrine,  discipline  or  worship,  or  further  than  local  circum- 
stances require,"  from  the  Church  of  England.  The  changes  they 
made  will  show  how  far  they  held  these  exceptions  to  extend.  Among 
these  changes  the  following  may  be  specified  :  — 

(a.)  The  Athanasian  and  the  Nicene  Creeds  were  left  out. 

(b.)  The  word  "regenerate"  was  dropped  from  the  Baptismal 
service. 

(c.)  That  part  of  the  service  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick 
which  relates  to  the  examination  and  absolution  of  the  sick  person 
was  omitted. 

As  "local  circumstances"  did  not  "require"  these  changes,  we 
must  hold  that  the  framcrs  of  the  "Proposed  Book"  did  not  regard  them 
as  an  essential  departure  from  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Church 
of  England.  Very  significant,  also,  are  the  changes  in  our  present 
book.  The  Athanasian  Creed  continues  to  be  excluded ;  the  Nicene 
Creed  is  made  only  optional ;  an  extraordinary  explanation  of  the 
"  descent  into  hell "  is  interpolated  in  the  Apostles'  Creed ;  and 
though  the  word  "  regenerate  "  is  restored  to  the  Baptismal  service, 
we  find,  in  the  Communion  service,  a  change  of  momentous  signifi- 
cance. The  Englisli  Communion  service  was  intentionally  so  con- 
structed that  lioman  Catholics,  at  least  those  of  moderate  views,  could 
join  in  it  without  violation  of  conscience ;  and  during  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.,  of  Elizabeth,  and  of  James  I.,  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
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SO  comraunin?.  Our  American  book,  however,  is  so  constructed  as 
to  preclude  this.  In  theobhition,  whicli  occurs  after  ihc  Consecration, 
the  elements  are  called  "  th}'  gifts  and  creatures  of  bread  and  wine," 

—  a  description  applied  to  them  in  the  Enirlish  book  before  the  Consecra- 
tion. The  consequence  is,  as  Bisiiop  Thirlwall  points  out,  that  persons 
believing  in  transuVistantiation  cannot  conscientioursly  take  the  Com- 
munion in  the  American  Episcopal  Church,  though  there  is  no  bar  to 
their  taking  the  Communion  in  the  Church  of  England.  If  these 
changes  are  not  "  essential,"  —  and  that  they  were  not  so  in  the  minds 
of  the  compilers   of  our  praj'er-book  their  own  declaration  attests, 

—  then  we  must  regard  the  essence  of  our  faith  as  virtually  limited 
to  the  Apostles'  Creed ;  and  if  only  what  is  essential  in  the  Church 
of  England  is  retained  by  us,  this  implies  nothing  more  than  that  we 
retain  the  Apostles'  Creed.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  what  they  meant 
to  sa}'  is,  not  "  all  the  canons,  ritual,  and  rul>rics  of  the  Church 
of  England  are  essential,  and  are  therefore  retained  by  us,"  but  "  what 
is  essential  to  us  we  retain,  and  the  rest  we  let  go." 

An  important  circumstance  to  be  remembered  by  us,  in  constru- 
ing this  expression,  is,  that  in  no  case  did  the  compilers  of  our  book, 
or  their  successors,  undertake  to  prosecute  for  the  breaking  of  any 
canon  not  passed  by  our  own  distinctive  legislation,  or  of  any  rubric 
not  in  our  Ijook ;  nor  have  dispensations  and  mitigations  allowed  by 
the  English  sj-stcm  been  allowed  by  us,  unless  spccitically  incorporated 
in  our  own  legislation.  Under  the  tirst  head  the  following  illustra- 
tions ma\'  be  given  :  — 

Posture.  —  The  Canons  of  1G03,  as  revised  in  1G65,  provide  (Xo. 
18),  among  other  things,  that  "  when  in  time  of  divine  serv'ice  the  Lord 
Jesus  shall  be  mentioned,  due  and  lowly  reverence  shall  be  done  by 
all  persons  present,  as  it  hath  been  accustomed.'^  According  to  Wheat- 
ley,  "  as  it  hath  been  accustomed  "  restricts  this  command  to  bowing 
when  our  Lord's  name  is  mentioned  in  the  creed.  Is  this  obligatory 
in  this  country?  If  not,  then  it  can  onl}'  be  on  the  ground  that  the 
English  canon  is  not  here  in  force.  But  Bishop  AVhite  never  bowed 
in  the  creed,  and  on  two  distinct  occasions  gave  his  opinion  in  print, 
that  the  custom  was  not  ol)ligatorj- ;  and  there  is  no  period  in  our 
history  in  which,  even  in  dioceses  where  the  custom  is  most  prev- 
alent, an  attempt  to  enforce  it  by  prosecution  would  not  be  scouted 
at.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  provision  that  "  all  manner  of  persons 
then  present  shall  reverently  kneel  upon  their  knees  "  when  the  prayers 
are  read.  If  in  force  in  England,  no  one  maintains  that  this  provision 
is  in  force  in  this  countr}'. 

Dress.  —  In  Canon  24,  "a  decent  cope"  is  prescribed  for  the 
"  principal  minister,"  at  the  holy  communion,  "  in  all  cathedi-al  and  col- 
legiate churches  ;  "  while  on  other  occasions  (Canon  2'j),  when  there  "  is 
no  Communion,  it  shall  be  sutficient  to  wear  suqilices,"  with  the  excep- 
tion tliat  graduates  shall  be  entitled  "  to  wear  with  the  surplices  such 
hoods  as  are  agreeable  to  their  degrees."  The  74th  canon,  which  is 
as  much  a  part  of  the  "constitutions  and  canons  ecclesiastical"  as  is  the 
24th,  is  peculiarly  imperative  in  its  prescriptions  in  this  relation.  It 
begins  by  invoking  the  ancient  Church,  so  that  gainsayers  might  not 
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say  that  the  system  of  a  distinctive  clerical  dress  is  purely  of  modem 
imposition.  "The  true,  ancient  and  flourishing  churches  of  Christ," 
it  tells  us,  "being  ever  desirous  tliat  their  prelacy  and  clergy  might 
be  had  as  well  in  outward  reverence,  as  otherwise  regarded  for  the 
worthiness  of  their  ministry,  did  think  it  lit,  by  a  prescript  form  of 
decent  and  comely  apparel,  to  have  them  known  to  the  people,"  etc. 
It  then  prescribes  that  all  "bachelors  in  divinity,"  "masters  of  arts," 
and  others,  "  having  any  ecclesiastical  living,  shall  usually  wear  gowns 
with  stiuiding  collars,  and  sleeves  straight  at  the  hands,  .  .  .  with 
hoods  or  tippets  of  silk  or  sarcenet,  and  square  caps."  .  .  "  All  the 
said  ecclesiastical  persons  above-mentioned  shall  usually  wear  in  their 
journeys  cloaks  with  sleeves,  commonly  called  priest's  cloaks,  without 
guards,  welts,  long  buttons,  or  cuts ;  and  no  ecclesiastical  person 
shall  wear  any  coif  or  wrought  night-cap,  but  only  plain  night-caps  of 
black  silk,  satin,  or  velvet."  "In  private  houses,  and  in  their  studies, 
the  said  persons  ecclesiastical  may  use  any  comely  and  scholarlike 
apparel,  provided  that  it  be  not  cut  or  pinkt;  and  that  in  public  they 
go  not  in  their  doul)let  and  hose,  without  coats  or  cassocks ;  and  that 
they  wear  not  any  light-colored  stockings."  This  is  just  as  obligatory, 
and  far  more  precise,  than  the  "  ornaments-rubric."  If  the  canon  as  to 
dress  is  not  in  force  because  it  has  not  been  reenacted,  the  ornaments- 
rubric  is  not  in  force  for  the  same  reason.  If  the  ornaments-rubric,  or 
any  other  law  of  the  Church  of  England  as  to  dress,  is  in  force  in  this 
country,  then  the  canons  just  cited  are  in  force.  But  we  have,  in  the 
very  costume  even  of  the  most  ardent  maintainers  of  the  obligation  of 
the  ornaments-rubric,  an  admission  that  they  do  not  consider  the  Eng- 
lish canons  as  to  clerical  dress  in  force.  AVho  of  them  visit  "  in  gowns 
with  standing  collars,  and  sleeves  straight  at  the  hands?"  AV'here 
are  their  "  night-caps  of  black  silk,  satin,  or  velvet,"  which  they  should 
carry  with  them  on  their  journeys  ?  There  is  not  a  clergyman  of  our 
Church  to  whom  we  may  not,  when  wo  meet  him  out  of  the  chancel, 
appeal  as  a  witness  to  the  fact  that  the  English  laws  as  to  dress  are  not 
binding  in  our  particular  communion.  And,  if  not  in  force  out  of  the 
chancel,  these  laws  are  not  of  force  in  the  chancel. 

Intrusion  in  other  Parishes. — If  the  Enijlish  learislation  on  this 
topic  were  in  force  all  intrusion  by  one  clergyman  within  another's 
l)arochial  cure  would  have  been  prevented  from  the  outset.  Under  that 
legislation  all  officiating  in  unconsecrated  buildings  is  forbidden,  and  no 
one  could  ofliciate  in  a  consecrated  church  without  the  consent  of  the  in- 
cumbent, or,  in  case  of  vacancy,  of  the  wardens.  That  this  legislation 
was  not  regarded  as  binding  us  is  clear  from  the  Canon  of  1702,  one 
of  the  earliest  adopted.  That  canon  forbids,  not  officiating  in  "con- 
venticles," or  in  unconsecrated  Ijuildings,  which  would  have  been  a 
reproduction  of  English  legislation,  but  officiating  "within  the  parish 
or  within  the  parocliial  cure  of  another  clergyman,  unless  he  have 
received  express  permission  for  that  purpose  from  the  minister  of  the 
parish,"  etc.  "This  canon,"  says  Dr.  Ilawks,  when  commenting  on 
it,  "was  made  from  an  experimental  knowledge  that  it  was  neces- 
sary ;"  but  it  would  not  have  been  necessary  had  the  English  legisla- 
tion been  in  force.     Yet  the  canon,  as  it  did  not  define  parishes,  left 
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open  ii  loop-hole  for  incursions  wirK-h  would  not  have  hcen  left  open 
under  the  Kii-lisii  leirislution.  A  Inivellinir  agent  of  the  Amerieun 
Sunday-School  Union  undertook,  according  to  Dr.  IlawUs,  to  hold 
services  for  tliat  institution  in  a  village  against  tlie  protest  of  the  sole 
settled  Episcopal  cleravman  of  the  place,  and  he  defended  himself  hy 
savin-'-  that  he  addressed  "  rresl)yterians  and  Congregationalisls  "  who 
wcre'^not  part  of  the  "parochial  cure"  of  the  protesting  clergyman. 
Under  the  English  legislation  short  work  would  have  l)een  made  of 
the  intruder  had  his  prosecution  heen  pressed,  lie  would  have 
been  presented  for  preaching  in  a  "  conventicle  ;"  and  this  would  have 
summarilv  disposed  of  the  question.  That  the  English  legislation, 
however,Vas  not  in  force  among  us  is  shown  by  the  passage  of  a 
canon  on  parish  boundaries,  passed  in  182'.l,  Dr.  Hawks  tells  us 
(p.  292),  to  preclude  — wisely  or  unwisely— intrusions  ot  this  special 
class.  The  "  agent  of  the  American  Sunday-School  Union"  required  a 
new  canon  to  prevent  his  repeating  the  supposed  offence.  Had  the 
English  legislation  been  in  force  here,  no  new  canon  would  have  been 

required.  .  ^  ao  -a 

"  Stranrjers"  to  be  excluded  from  Gommumon.  — Canon  28  provides 
that  "  strangers"  who  "  come  often  and  commonly  from  other  parishes  " 
shall  be  forbidden  to  attend  the  Communion,  and  shall  be  remitted 
'•  to  their  own  parish  churches  and  ministers,  there  to  receive  the 
Communion  with  the  rest  of  their  own  neighljors."  Not  merely  our 
practice,  which  has  from  the  beirinuing  been  based  on  the  right  ot 
every  person  to  attend  the  church  he  prefers,  but  our  legislation,  show 
that"  this  canon  was  not  regarded  after  the  Revolution  as  in  force 
among  us,  though  before  the  Revolution  there  are  some  indications 
that  it  was  regarded  as  in  force  in  Virginia. 

"  Stranqe"  Ministers  excluded  from  Chancel.— T\iQ  50th  canon 
requires  that  "no  person"  shall  be  suffered  to  preach  without  show- 
in^  his  license.  "Was  this  canon  in  force  after  the  Kevolution? 
Dr.  Hawks  evidently  thinks  not,  since  he  speaks  (Const.,  and  Can. 
331)  of  facts  which  made  legislation  on  this  topic  necessary,  which 
would  not  have  been  the  case  had  the  English  canon  been  m  force. 
And  by  a  canon  adopted  in  1792  a  provision,  substantially  the  same  as 
that  of  the  English  canon,  was  enacted,  which  would  not  have  been 
the  case  if  the  English  canon  bound  us. 

Biddinri  Prayer.  — By  the  55th  canon,  "before  all  sermons, 
lectures,  and  homilies,  the  preachers  and  ministers  shall  move  the  peo- 
ple to  join  with  them  in  prayer,"  etc.,  specifying  the  address.  Did 
anvck-riryman  in  this  country  ever  regard  this  canon  as  obligatory? 
r.ut  if  not  ol>ligatorv,  why  not?  It  relates  as  intimately  to  the  mode 
of  conducting  worship  as  does  any  rubric  in  tlie  prayer-book ;  and 
its  rejection  can  only  ho  explained  on  the  general  ground  that  the 
Enf^lish  canons,  unless  reenactcd  by  us,   do  not  bind  us. 

°  Preachinn  and  Adminh<lerinf,  Communion  m  private  houses.— 
The  71st  canon,  carrying  out  in  detail  in  this  respect  the  conventicle 
act  adopted  on  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  provides  that  no  min- 
ister shall  preach  or  administer  the  Communion  m  pnva  e  houses, 
unless  in  cases  of  sickness,  and  the  conventicle  act  forbids  the  holding 
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of  public  worship  unless  in  consecrated  churches.  "When  we  examine 
the  atldresscs  of  our  early  1)ishops,  we  will  find  that  a  large  part  of 
their  Episcopal  services  were  performed  in  private  houses,  in  school- 
houses,  and  in  the  places  of  worship  ordinarily  occupied  by  other 
communions.  Xot  only  Bishop  White,  and  Bishop  jMoore,  and 
Bishop  Griswold,  but  Bishop  Hobart  and  Bishop  liavenscroft,  re- 
peatedly tell  us  that,  on  visiting  certain  places  they  occupied,  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  Presl)ytcrians,  or  the  Baptists,  or  the  Methodists, 
the  houses  of  worship  belonging  to  those  to  whom  they  were  thus 
indebted.  Bishop  White,  than  whom  there  was  no  man  more  sensi- 
tive to  the  ol)ligution  of  law,  presided,  year  after  year,  at  meetings  of 
the  Bible  Society  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Chui'ch  in  Philadelphia ; 
and  Bishop  Hobart,  M'ho,  in  respect  to  the  apostolic  succession,  held 
the  highest  gi'ound,  took  every  occasion  to  express  his  acknowledg- 
ments to  clergymen  of  "  other  denominations  "  for  their  hospitality  in 
lending  him  their  "churches."  Here,  again,  is  a  canon  which  concerns 
intimately  our  mode  of  worship,  which  has  never  been  regarded  as  in 
force  by  a  single  bishop  or  clergyman  of  our  Church,  since  the  liberty 
in  this  respect  talvcn  by  the  bishops  has  been  taken  by  our  ofBciating 
clergymen  without  exception. 

The  criticism  which  has  just  been  made  might  be  extended  so  as 
to  embrace  every  canon  in  force  in  the  English  Church  at  the  time  of 
our  scparaiion.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  generally,  that  there  is  not  a 
single  instance  in  our  history,  since  our  organization  as  a  distinct 
national  communion,  of  a  prosecution  in  our  courts  based  upon 
English  legislation,  as  such.  Even  at  the  beginning  of  dur  distinctive 
existence,  before  we  had  matured  a  code  of  our  own,  oU'onces  remained 
unpunished  until  we  passed  specific  canons  prohibiting  them.  If  this 
was  the  case  when  our  legislation  was  on  its  face  temporary  and  in- 
complete, a  fortiori  is  it  the  case  when  we  have  adopted  what  pur- 
ports to  be  a  complete  code  of  laws. 

Are  we,  however,  to  cast  aside,  as  not  affecting  us,  the  whole 
legislation,  not  only  of  our  mother-church,  but  of  the  ancient  church? 
I  think  that,  in  answering  this  question,  we  can  fall  back  on  the 
analogies  of  secular  jurisprudence.  In  the  United  States  courts,  and 
in  the  courts  of  several  of  our  States,  no  common  law  criminal  juris- 
diction is  recognized  ;  i.e.,  there  can  be  no  conviction  for  any  offence 
unless  made  indictable  by  local  statute.  It  does  not  follow,  however, 
that  the  jurisprudence  accepted  by  these  courts  goes  no  further  back 
than  the  date  of  the  codes  under  which  they  act.  On  the  contrary, 
in  construing  these  codes,  recourse  has  frequently  to  be  made  to  the 
old  law.  "  Burglary,"  to  suppose  a  case,  is  made  penal  liy  the 
statutes  of  one  of  our  States ;  and  by  this  statute  "  burglary  "  is 
defined,  we  may  suppose,  to  be  "the  breaking  into  a  dwelling-house 
in  the  night-time."  But  what  is  "  breaking,"  and  what  is  "  dwelling- 
house,"  and  what  is  "night-time?"  To  understand  the  meaning  of 
any  one  of  these  terms,  we  call  in  to  aid  it  decisions  of  English  courts, 
and  of  the  courts  of  our  older  States.  The  legislature,  we  assume,  in 
adopting  the  terms,  adopted  them  with  the  meaning  judicially  assigned 
to  them.     A  similar  mode  of  construction  is  to  be  applied  in  reference 
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to  our  canons  and  rubrics.  A  clergyman,  for  instance,  is  "  indclinitcly 
suspended,"  oris  "suspended  for  a  year,"  oris  "degraded."  These 
sentences  may  he  tiioso  tiic  court  is  audiorizcd  by  tiio  canon  to  impose  ; 
Init  their  meaning  is  not  dciincd  by  canon,  and  for  their  dclinition  wo 
must  go  to  the  rulings  of  tlio  courts  of  England,  and  to  the  rulings  of 
the  courts  of  other  communions,  ancient  and  modern.  Or  a  clergy- 
man is  presented  under  the  canons  for  "  immoral  conduct ; "  and  the 
question  comes  up,  AVhat  is  included  in  this  term?  Is  it  essential  to 
sustain  a  prosecution  that  tiie  canon  should  go  on  and  deline  the 
particular  kind  of  innnorality  ;  or,  under  this  general  term,  arc  wo 
entitled  to  comprehend  all  acts  which,  for  a  clergyman,  would  bo 
immoral  ?  This  was  the  question  presented  many  years  ago  ou  the 
trial  of  one  of  our  bishojis;'  and  it  was  rightfully  held  by  the  court 
that,  although  the  canon  did  not  specify  the  particular  form  of  im- 
morality with  which  the  defendant  was  charged,  yet  a  presentment 
would  be  sustained  for  any  act  —  i.e.,  lying — which  is  immoral. 
Had  it  been  necessary,  it  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  held  competent 
for  the  court,  in  defining  the  w'ord  "  immoral,"  to  go  back  to  the  moan- 
ing attached  to  it  by  courts,  both  ecclesiastical  and  secular,  domestic 
and  foreign.  If  the  term  was  one  with  an  accepted  ecclesiastical  mean- 
ing, then  the  presumption  is,  that  if  adopted  l)y  an  ecclesiastical  body 
or  ecclesiastical  court,  it  was  adopted  with  this  meaning.  But  beyond 
this  the  presumption  is  not  to  be  stretched.  We  cannot,  on  this  pre- 
text, interpolate  in  our  laws  any  canon  or  rubric  which  the  framcrs 
of  our  system  did  not  choose  to  recuact,  and  which  is  excluded  from 
our  prayer-book  and  digest.  A'or  have  the  authorities  we  thus  appeal 
to  as  definitions  the  force  of  laws;  they  are  arguments,  and  nothing 
more.  They  possess  «?<ctoriV«/e/H,  h\xt  not  proleMaf'iin.  They  advise, 
but  do  not  bind  us.  If  we  can  j)rove  that  a  particular  word  in  a  par- 
ticular canon  had  a  distinct  ecclesiastical  meaning  attached  to  it  at  the 
time  the  canon  was  enacted,  then  we  ought,  as  a  matter  of  construc- 
tion, to  give  it  this  meaning  now ;  just  as  we  ought,  when  a  word  is 
taken  from  secular  jurisprudence,  to  take  the  meaning  assigned  to  it 
by  that  jurisin-udcnce.  But  this  is  all.  The  decisions  of  English 
ecclesiastical  courts  do  not  any  more  bind  us  as  to  the  meaning  of  ec- 
clesiastical terms  than  do  the  decisions  of  English  secular  courts  bind 
us  as  to  the  meaning  of  secular  terms.  They  instruct,  but  they  do  not 
control.  And  I-^nglish  ecclesiastical  legislation  cannot  in  any  case 
be  inserted  to  fill  up  any  gaps  in  our  own  legislation.  This  was  the 
case  at  the  very  beginning  of  our  independent  existence,  no  supposed 
offence  being  held  open  to  presentment  until  a  canon  had  been  passed 
covering  it.  It  is  still  more  strongly  the  case  now,  when  we  have 
pulilishod  what  purports  to  be  a  complete  code  of  the  laws  by  which 
we  are  bound.  * 

»  See  Hawlcs'  Const,  and  Can.,  338.  I  should  add,  however,  Uiat  I  must  have  ci- 

'  In  connection  with  the  text  I  be?  to  call  pressed  inyselJf  somewhat  caiole^sly  in  my  short 

attention  to  an  able  arsuraent  bv  Jlr.  Hill  Bur<j-  note  on  this  topic  to  the  "  Clnircliinan,"  to  have 

win,   in  the   "American  Church  Review"  lor  led  to  so  ^Tcat  a  misconception  of  my  position  as 

Julv,  1881,  p.  Ill,  et  seq.     In  the  points  made  tliat^'ivcnhy  Mr.  ISiir^'winon  pp.  117-lS.  Nordo 

by  ilr.  Burifwin  I  in  the  main  concur ;  and  what  I  suppose  that  Mr.  liui-;;win  would  dilTcr  on  this 

Igive  above  is  to  be  lesarded  as  supplemcntaiy  point  from  the  view  as  I  now  cvpress  it  at  the 

to,  rather  than  as  a  substitute  for,  his  conclusions,  close  of  the  text.    Since  the  text  was  written, 
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At  the  first  glance  our  ecclesiastical  structure  exhibits  very  much 
the  appearance  of  a  confederation.  When  a  vote  by  orders  is  called, 
each  diocese  answers  as  a  unit,  the  smallest  diocese  having  the  same 
vote  as  the  largest.  There  is  no  supreme  executive,  such  as  we  are 
accustomed  to  in  the  United  States,  and  such  as  we  have  learned  to 
regard  as  essential  to  a  well  constituted  State.  There  is  no  supreme 
common  judiciary.  There  are  as  many  courts  as  there  are  dioceses  ; 
but  each  of  these  courts  is  supreme.  No  judgment  can  be  revised  by 
a  superior  tribunal ;  and  thougii,  when  a  clergyman  has  been  disci- 
plined, the  General  Convention  has  given  a  process  ])y  which  he  may, 
on  his  own  motion,  be  restored,  no  process  is  given  l)y  which  he  can 
be  restored  without  the  concurrence  of  the  diocese  in  which  he  was 
convicted.  Kelief  from  the  General  Convention,  as  a  legislative  body, 
the  House  of  Deputies,  l)y  a  resolution  adopted  almost  unanimously  on 
October  17,  1844,  has  declared,  cannot  be  obtained.  The  bishops,  also, 
meet  in  council  very  much  in  the  same  way  in  whieii  the  sovereigns 
of  confederated  States  meet  in  council.  There  is  something,  in  fact, 
in  a  council  of  our  bishops  that  reminds  us  of  the  congresses  of 
Vienna  and  of  Verona.  A  meeting  of  sovereigns,  or  of  their  repre- 
sentatives, is  held  for  the  purpose  of  determining  in  what  way 
certain  duties  of  pulilic  policy  siiall  be  performed.  There  is  no 
authoritative  constitutional  presiding  officer.  Each  sovereign  repre- 
sented in  the  Congress  has  the  same  vote,  no  matter  how  great  or  how 
small  may  l)c  the  jurisdiction  over  which  he  presides.  No  one  is 
bound  by  the  action  of  the  majority,  except  so  far  as  he  chooses  to 
take  the  obligation  upon  himself. 

When,  however,  we  examine  the  printed  constitution  of  our 
Church  we  find  ourselves  confronted  with  what  looks  very  much  like 
parliamentary  alisolutism.  This  will  be  more  obvious  by  taking  some 
prominent  features  of  our  secular  system  and  comparing  them  with 
analogous  features  of  our  ecclesiastical  system. 

Education  is  of  all  duties  of  the  body  politic  that  which  is  the 
most  far-reaching  in  its  influences ;  but  in  education,  our  civil  Federal 
government  as  such  docs  nothing,  and  the  State  does  everything. 
Our  secular  common  schools,  with  the  single  and  comparatively  slight 
exception  of  those  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  are  all  under  State  or 
territorial  conti'ol.  But  education  in  our  Church,  so  far  as  prepa- 
ration for  the  ministry  is  concerned,  is  controlled  by  the  General 
Convention. 

No  function  of  government  is  more  important  than  that  of  the 
disposal  of  corporate  franchises.     Our    great    corporations  exercise 

I  have  found  the  same  position  tluH  substantially  as  possible,   may   be   made   in    the   system    of 

taken,  in  an  analo^rous  case,  bv.Ju(l,KC  Coolcy: —  common  l;iw  rules;  but  only  that  for  its  dcfini- 

"  It  isalso  avevyreasonal)leruicthat  a  Slate  tions  we  are  to  draw  from  that  fjreat  fountain, 

constitutiiin  shall  be  understood  and  construed  and  that,   iu  jud^'in;;  what  it  means,  wc  are  to 

in  the  li;;ht  and  l>y  the  assistance  of  the  common  keep  in  mind  that  it  is  not  the  Ijejjinninfc  of  a  law 

law,  and  with  the' fact  iu  view  that  its  rules  are  for  the   State,  but  fliat  it  assumes  the  existence 

still  in  force,     liy  this  we  do  not  mean  that  the  of  a  well-understood  system,  which  is  still  to  re- 

eommon  law  is  to  control  the  constitution,  ami  main  in  foi'ce  and  be  adniinistcrcd,   but  under 

that  the  latter  is  to  be  warped  and  perverted  in  such  restrictions  as  that  instrument  imposes."  — 

its  meaning  in  order  that  no  inroads,  or  as  few  Coolei/s  Const.  Lim.,  4ih.edit,,  74* 
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man)'  attributes  of  sovereignty  ;  and  some  of  tlicm  possess  patronage 
and  power  as  vast  as  tlic  patronage  and  power  of  some  European 
States.  These  corporations,  however,  are,  all  of  them,  MJth  few 
slight  exceptions,  the  creatures  of  State  legislation.  In  our  Church, 
it  is  not  so.  All  our  great  societies  arc  instituted  by  the  General 
Convention. 

xVlthough  no  State  can  so  limit  the  franchise  as  to  discriminate 
against  the  African  race,  it  is  entirely  within  the  province  of  each 
State  to  adopt  educational  or  property  tests  of  franchise.  In  our 
Church  the  tests  of  Communion  are  prescribed  by  the  General  Conven- 
tion exclusively. 

Jlarriage  has  been  frequently  and  rightly  declared  to  bo  an  insti- 
tution above  the  State.  Yet  it  is  for  each  State  to  determine  what 
ceremonies  constitute  a  valid  marriage  within  its  l)ordcrs ;  and  with 
this  question  the  Federal  government  has  nothing  to  do.  lu  .Massa- 
chusetts, for  instance,  no  marriage  can  ])c  validly  solemnized  unless 
by  a  justice  of  the  peace  or  minister  of  religion  upon  a  certiticate 
duly  taken  out  from  the  clerk's  office  ;  and  a  consensual  marriage  in 
that  State,  in  which  those  conditions  are  not  complied  with,  is  invalid. 
In  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  consensual  marriages,  without 
license,  and  without  the  interposition  of  any  clergyman  or  magistrate, 
are  valid.  The  Federal  government  can  do  nothing  to  remove  these 
inequalities,  nor  can  it  do  anything  to  prevent  the  dissolution  liy 
particular  States  of  the  marriages  of  their  domiciled  citizens.  Now, 
in  our  Church  it  is  just  the  opposite.  All  our  legislation  on  marriage 
and  divorce  springs  from  the  General  Convention ;  none  of  it  from 
State  Conventions. 

It  may  be  said  that  State  sovereignty  has  been  much  qualified  by 
the  late  civil  war,  and  that  the  result  of  that  great  struggle  has  been 
to  explode  what  may  be  called  the  States-rights  sj'stem.  I  do  not  so 
understand  the  legislation  which  followed  the  war.  Undoubtedly 
certain  functions  which  previously  belonged  to  the  States  have  been 
taken  from  them.  Before  the  reconstruction  amendments  a  State  could 
exclude  persons  of  African  descent  from  the  suffrage.  Xow  it  can  do  so 
no  longer.  But  this  goes  to  strengthen,  not  weaken,  the  States- rights 
hypothesis  on  which  I  conceive  our  complex  political  structure  rests. 
According  to  that  hypothesis,  all  powers  not  given  to  the  Federal 
government  are  reserved  to  the  States.  Every  new  constitutional 
imendmcnt  giving  to  the  Federal  goverament  a  specilic  power  not 
previously  possessed,  gives  additional  sanction  to  that  hypothesis. 
Bid  the  residuum  of  sovereignty  remain  in  the  Federal  government, 
all  that  would  be  necessary  for  Congress  to  have  done,  in  order  to 
prevent  negro  disfranchisement,  would  have  been  to  pass  a  stjitutc  to 
that  effect."  But  it  was  because  the  residuum  of  sovereignty  is  in  the 
States,  and  because  the  power  of  settling  the  franchise  is  in  their 
hands,  that  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  take  this  power  from  the 
States  and  give  it  to  the  Federal  government,  to  obtain  by  a  consti- 
tutional aniendment  assented  to  by  three-fourths  of  the  States,  a 
cession  of  this  power  to  the  general  government.  Expressio  unius 
est  exclmio  alterius.     That  even  in  the  throes  consequent  upon  a  civil 
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war  it  was  necessary,  in  order  thus  to  settle  the  franchise,  to  obtain 
this  cession  from  the  States,  adds  additional  proof  to  the  position  that 
with  the  States  continues  the  residuum  of  the  sovereignty.  And, 
whatever  we  may  think  of  this  question  speculatively,  it  is  by  State 
legislation  that  nine-tenths  of  the  rights  we  possess  are  moulded. 

Now,  how  is  it  with  our  ecclesiastical  constitution?  I  must  say 
that  after  a  careful  and  anxious  scrutiny  of  the  constitution  and  canons 
of  our  General  Church,  the  power  of  the  General  Convention  seems 
to  me  unlimited,  while  that  of  the  Diocesan  Convention  is  only  that 
wliich  the  General  Convention  is  pleased  to  concede.  I  say  this 
rchictantl}',  because  I  think  that  such  a  concentration  of  power  in  the 
General  Convention  is  not  only  out  of  harmony  with  our  political 
system,  but  is  in  itself  unwise.  But  that  the  General  Convention 
is  thus  superior  a  rapid  survey  of  its  constitution  and  legislation  will 
show. 

It  would  have  been  easy  for  the  constitution  of  our  Church  to 
have  limited  the  powers  of  the  General  Convention.  We  have  several 
examples  of  such  limitations  in  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Congress  can  pass  no  law  taking  away  jury  trials,  or  destroying  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  or  interfering  with  the  right  of  the  people  to 
assemlile  together,  or  restraining  religious  liberty.  It  would  have 
been  witiiin  the  power  of  those  Mdio  framed  our  ecclesiastical  con- 
stitution to  have  provided  that  the  General  Convention  shall  pass  no 
law  depriving  the  dioceses  of  certain  enumerated  rights,  or  conflict- 
ing with  certain  leading  sanctions  of  our  faith.  It  would  have  been 
within  their  power,  also,  to  have  provided,  in  analogy  with  corre- 
sponding clauses  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  that  all  legis- 
lative powers  not  expressly  granted  to  the  General  Convention  should 
bo  reserved  to  the  dioceses.  So  far,  however,  from  these  or  similar 
limitations  on  the  power  of  the  General  Convention  being  introduced, 
that  power,  on  the  lace  of  the  constitution,  is  unlimited.  It  can  legis- 
late, and  k'gislato  finally,  on  every  topic  that  concerns  us  ecclesiasti- 
cally. It  cannot  amend  either  the  constitution  or  the  prayer-book, 
it  is  true,  without  sending  notice  of  the  proposed  amendment  to  the 
dioceses.  But  this  notification  is  all  that  is  required.  No  assent  of 
the  dioceses  is  necessary  to  give  these  amendments  the  force  of  law. 
The  dioceses  might  all  dissent,  yet  the  ensuing  General  Convention 
might  adopt  the  amendment. 

It  might,  it  is  true,  have  been  plausibly  argued,  in  the  first  few 
years  of  our  independent  organization,  that  dioceses  are  convertible, 
in  our  constitution,  with  States  ;  and  that,  as  a  State  in  our  system  is 
sovereign,  so  in  our  constitution,  as  originally  constructed,  in  which 
the  terms  "  diocese  "  and  "  State  "  are  used  interchangeably ,  the  diocese  is 
sovereign.  As  our  political  system,  even  since  the  reconstruction, 
is,  as  was  well  said,  an  indestructible  union  of  indestructible  States, 
—  as,  to  use  the  language  of  Chief-Justice  Waite,  in  U.  S.  vs. 
Cruikshank,  92  U.  S.,  542,  "we  have  in  our  political  system  a 
government  of  the  United  States  and  a  government  of  each  of  the 
se\'eral  States ; "  and  as,  according  to  the  same  high  authority  in  the 
same  opinion,  "each  one  of  these  governments  is  distinct  from  the 
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other,  and  each  has  citizens  of  its  own  who  owe  it  allegiance,  and 
whose  rights,  within  its  jurisdiction,  it  must  protect," — so  it  niiglit 
have  been  well  said,  on  the  face  of  our  constitution  as  originally 
adopted,  since  each  State  was  regarded  as  giving  the  bounds  of  a 
diocese,  so  each  diocese  had  the  sovereignty  of  a  State.  This  view 
was  strengthened,  in  the  early  days  of  our  Church,  liy  the  fact  that 
when  one  bishop  had  jurisdiction  over  several  States  these  States 
were  regarded  as  distinct  dioceses.  The  Xew  England  States,  indeed, 
excluding  Connecticut,  were  called  the  "  Eastern  diocese;  "but  this 
was  a  generic  term,  since  the  dioceses  of  Rhode  Island,  of  Ver- 
mont, and  of  Xew  Hampshire  were  regarded  as  retaining  indepen- 
dent, though  dormant,  existence,  ready  to  be  called  into  activity 
whenever  an  independent  episcopate  was  needed.  The  same  state 
of  things  existed  with  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware,  the  bishops  of 
Pennsylvania  assuming  jurisdiction  over  Delaware  only  provisionally 
until  the  Delaware  diocese  should  be  independently  organized.  The 
first  article  of  the  constitution  provided  that  "a  majority  of  the  States 
which  shall  have  adopted  the  constitution "  should  be  represented  as 
a  prerequisite  to  business.  The  second  article  provided  that  "  the 
Church,  in  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  a  representation  .  .  . 
chosen  by  the  Convention  of  the  State,  and  in  all  questions,  when 
required  by  the  clerical  and  lay  representation  from  any  S'ate,  each 
order  shall  have  one  vote,  and  the  majority  of  sufiVages  by  States 
shall  be  conclusive  in  each  order."  Article  IV.  provided  that  the 
"  bishop  or  bishops  in  every  State  shall  be  chosen  agreeably  to  such 
rules  as  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Convention  of  that  State."  In  article 
VI.,  "in  every  State  the  mode  of  trying  clergymen  shall  be  instituted 
by  the  Convention  of  the  Church  therein."  In  1835,  however,  a 
resolution  changing  "  State"  into  "  diocese,"  wherever  it  occurs  in  the 
constitution,  went  through  its  preliminary  stage  of  approval  without, 
so  far  as  the  journal  (p"p.  G2,  98,  1H7)  indicates,  a  single  dissenting 
voice.  It  was  approved  at  the  next  General  Convention  ;  nor  among 
the  many  al)le  men  in  that  body,  some  of  them  experienced  statesmen 
of  the  States-rights  school,  others  distinguished  ecclesiastics  holding 
to  high  Episcopal  prerogative,  does  it  appear  that  a  single  voice  was 
lifted"  in  opposition  to  the  change.  Yet  the  change  was  fundamental. 
The  analogy  between  "  States  "  and  "  dioceses  "  was  thereby  broken 
down,  andthe  way  opened  to  the  indefinite  nmltiplication  of  dioceses. 
Not  only  does  the  idea  of  diocesan  sovereignty  thus  receive  a  serious 
shock,  but  in  proportion  to  the  weakening  of  the  dioceses  by  subdivi- 
sion is  the  power  of  the  General  Convention  increased. 

That  the  sovereignty  of  the  Church  is  in  the  General  Convention 
is  shown  by  an  almost  unbroken  current  of  legislation.  By  a  reso- 
lution adopted  at  a  single  Convention,  and  never  sent  to  the  dioceses, 
it  appended  to  the  pra}-er-book  the  Institution  office, — an  office  on 
-which  it  is  maintained,  rightly  or  wrongly,  distinctive  doctrinal  con- 
clusions can  be  based.  By  resolutions,  adopted  necessarily  without 
careful  and  special  consideration  of  each  hymn,  we  have  given  to  us  a 
hymnal,  not  only  excluding  all  prior  hymns  or  psalms,  but  olfcring 
for  use  what  is  vulually  a  collection  of  documents  from  which  the 
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most  important  theological  inferences  can  be  drawn.  The  terms  of 
theological  education  ;  the  tests  of  admission  of  clergymen  from  other 
communions  ;  the  extent  of  parish  limits  ;  the  relations  of  pastor  to 
parish  ;  the  transfer  of  communicants  ;  the  mode  of  registering  baptisms 
and  conlirmations,  are  all  regulated  l)y  canons  of  the  General  Conven- 
tion. If  there  is  a  function  wJiich  we  would  suppose  would  peculiarly 
belons;  to  a  diocese  it  is  that  of  rcijulatino-  missions  within  its  borders. 
This  function  the  General  Convention,  through  the  domestic  and 
foreiijn  committees,  has  undertaken.  It  is  true  that  the  domestic 
committee,  when  ojieratiug  within  a  diocese,  pays  greater  or  less 
deference  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  But  this  is  only  because  the 
domestic  committee,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  chooses  to  pay  this  defer- 
ence, or  because  the  General  Convention,  by  canon,  chooses  to  order  it 
to  be  paid.  Episcopal  prerogative  is  spoken  of  as  the  basis  of  our 
system  ;  but  here,  when  that  prerogative  clashes  with  the  law-making 
power,  the  prerogative  has  to  yield.  No  matter  how  distasteful  a 
particular  clergyman  is  to  a  bishop,  that  clergyman  has  to  be  received 
if  he  be  called  to  a  parish  and  comes  with  clean  papers.  No  matter 
how  obnoxious  a  parish  may  make  itself  to  the  bishop,  visit  that 
parish  officially  once  every  three  years  he  must.  If  he  refuse  to 
receive  the  obnoxious  clei'gyman  in  the  first  case,  if  he  I'efuse  to 
visit  the  obnoxious  parish  in  the  second  case,  the  bishop  exposes 
himself  to  presentment  and  trial.  And  if  tried,  as  the  law  is  peremp- 
tory, it  is  hard  to  see  how  he  can  escape  conviction.  It  is  ditScult  to 
see  any  limit,  on  the  face  of  the  constitution,  to  the  powers  of  the 
General  Convention. 

That  it  is,  in  a  political  sense,  wise  for  a  constitution  to  confer 
on  a  legislative  body  such  unlimited  power,  cannot,  I  think,  be  main- 
tained. That  it  is  our  duty  to  revise  the  constitution  in  such  a  way 
as  not  onl}^  to  bring  our  system  more  in  harmony  with  the  political 
conditions  of  the  country,  but  to  make  more  prominent  what  I  con- 
ceive to  1)6  the  apostolic  featui'e  of  diocesan  sovereignty,  I  respect- 
fully submit.  In  the  meantime  it  may  be  observed  that  in  at  least 
one  important  instance  we  have  practically  recognized  an  exception  to 
the  supremacy  of  the  General  Convention.  Of  that  supremacy  it  is 
an  imiwrtant  element  that  it  should  determine  the  way  in  which 
ecclesiastical  orders  are  to  be  communicated. 

If  a  bishop  can  impart  a  valid  succession  in  defiance  of  the  canons 
of  the  church  of  which  he  is  a  member,  then  we  must  hold  that  there 
is  an  inherent  sovereignty  in  bishops  which  no  legislation  can  divest. 
And  that  such  is  the  case  our  communion  has  more  than  once  asserted. 
Cardinal  Newman  once  said  that  the  difference  in  this  respect  between 
the  Roman  and  the  Anglican  communions  is  that  in  the  former  the 
Church  makes  the  bishops,  in  the  latter  the  bishops  make  the  Church. 
I  do  not  say  that  in  the  Anglican  communion  the  bishops  make  the 
Church,  but  I  do  say,  that,  according  to  traditions  of  that  Church,  the 
Church  cannot  unmake  a  bishop.  In  Queen  Mary's  time  the  Church 
of  England,  or  whatever  remained  of  it,  deposed  or  suspended  the 
bishops  who  subsequently  consecrated  Archbishop  Parker ;  yet  to 
Archbishop  Parker  we  have  always  maintained  there  passed  a  valid 
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succession.  During  flic  late  civil  war  Bishop  Wilmcr,  of  Alabama,  vras 
elected  to  the  episcopate,  and  was  conlirnied  and  consecrated,  without  the 
assent  of  tiic  majority  of  our  hi-^iiops  and  of  our  standing  conunittees, 
as  is  rctjuircd  l)y  our  constitution ;  l)ut  no  one  has  ever  denied  the 
validity  of  Bishop  AVilmer's  orders.  That  the  bishojjs  from  whom 
Bishoj)  Ilerzog  derives  his  title  transmitted  the  succession  originally 
in  detiance  of  analogous  limitations  will  not  be  questioned.  If, 
therefore,  there  is  in  our  constitution  no  reservation  of  sovereignty 
to  the  diocese,  there  is  in  our  history  a  practical  recognition  of  the 
doctrine  that  a  l)ishop  has  an  inherent  right  of  perpetuating  his  order 
of  which  he  cannot  be  deprived  by  the  legislature  of  the  Church  to 
which  he  belongs.  And  this  is  a  check — the  only  one  we  now  have  — 
on  what  would  otherwise  be  the  unbroken  sovereignty  of  the  General 
Convention. 


Jr^X/r^  /l^^j^^i.^^^ 


NOTES  ON  DR.  EAWKS'S  COMMENTS  ON  THE  "  CONSTITUTION.'' 

Br   S.  CORNING  JUDD,  LL.D., 
Chancellor  of  the  Diocat  of  Chicago. 

[Tlie  references  to  Dr.  Hawks's  Annotations  arc  to  the  volume  as  published  by 
the  author  liimself.] 

[Insert  "  ( 1 )  "  between  the  words  "  country  "  and  "  Kelations  "  in 
the  ninth  line  from  the  bottom  of  page  3. 

Annotatioii:'\ 

( 1 . )  This  remark  concerning  "  subordination  to  the  Canons  "  of 
the  Church  of  England  should  be  understood  as  having  reference  only 
to  such  canons  as  were  inapplicable  to  the  Church  in  this  country,  liy 
reason  of  the  change  of  condition. 

[Insert  "  (2 )  "  between  the  words  "  itself"  and  "  The  "  in  the  ninth 
line  from  the  bottom  on  page  iJ. 

Annotation:'] 

(2.)  Nor  should  there  be  any  stringency  of  construction  that 
would  minimize  "the  polar  star  of  interpretation"  indicated  in  the 
text,  namelv.  that  the  constitution  "was  made  for  the  purpose  of  bmd- 
inir  us  all  to  '  walk  by  the  same  rule.' "  There  is  danger  of  magnify- 
ing what  are  conceived  to  be  "  diocesan  rights."  of  which  there  are 
none  not  in  suliordination  to  the  General  Convention,  except  such  as 
are  in  terms  or  by  ftiir  implication  reserved  in  the  constitution  or 
secured  by  catholic  law. 

[Insert  "  (3)  "  in  the  second  line  from  the  bottom  on  page  9,  be- 
tween "intentionalh'"  and  "in." 

Annotation:] 

(3.)    The  writer  is  unable  to  perceive  any  such  "close"  analog}-, 
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except  in  the  fact  that  there  are  two  Houses  ia  each  of  "  the  two  forms 
of  government,"  the  one  having  a  virtual  veto  upon  any  proposed  legis- 
lation of  the  other,  and  except  that  the  Lower  House  in  each  case  is 
representative.  "The  respective  rights  and  powers  of  the  State  and 
General  Governments,"  in  our  civil  relations,  are  as  variant  as  is 
possible  from  those  of  our  diocesan  and  general  Church  governments. 
The  sources  of  authority  in  the  Church  are  directly  the  reverse  of  those 
in  the  State,  and  the  principles  upon  which  "  rights  and  powers "  in 
church  government  are  ascertained  are  difierent.  The  churches  in 
the  several  States,  having  once  united  and  consented  to  jurisdiction  on 
the  terms  and  conditions  specitied  in  the  general  constitution,  the 
authority  of  the  General  Convention,  in  subordination  only  to  Catholic 
law,  became  supreme  save  as  otherwise  provided  in  the  constitution. 
The  Federal  government  derives  all  its  powers  by  delegation  from  the 
States,  or  from  the  people  through  the  States  ;  whereas  the  National 
Church  receives  and  has  received  no  nioi'c  authority  from  the  dioceses 
than  bishops  do  from  the  respective  dioceses  whicii  elected  them,  and 
that  is  simply  none  at  all.  The  consent  or  submission  to  jurisdiction 
is  one  thing,  and  the  source  of  authority  is  quite  another.  Such  con- 
sent of  the  dioceses  to  submit  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  National  or  Pro- 
vincial Church,  in  no  sense  imparted  functions  to  such  Church.  The 
constitution  contains  not  a  word  looking  to  the  delegation  of  powers. 
That  instrument  assumes  that  all  needed  powers  exist  somewhere  in 
the  provincial  organization.  In  the  State,  under  our  theory  of  govern- 
ment, all  authority  ascends  from  the  people,  whereas  in  the  Church  it 
descends  from  our  Lord  to  the  bishops.  These  propositions  are  funda- 
mental. The  notion  that  dioceses  can,  by  delegation,  cowicr  fund  ions 
upon  bishops  is  simply  monstrous.  The  bishops,  by  agreeing  to  the 
constitution,  in  clfcct  created  the  House  of  Deputies  their  ])ermanent 
"  Council  of  Advice,"  without  whose  consent  the  inherent  legislative 
functions  of  the  former,  as  the  governing  or  ruling  order  in  the  Church, 
are  not  to  be  exercised.  The  House  of  Deputies  derives  its  legislative 
authority  only  by  grant  or  concession  from  the  bishops,  and  only  to 
the  extent  and  upon  the  terms  and  conditions  expressed  in  the  consti- 
tution. The  bishops  are  the  governing  order  in  the  Church.  The 
"Power  of  the  Kej^s"  was,  ))y  our  Lord,  committed  to  the  apostles 
and  their  successors  "  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world."  "  The  Bishops 
succeeded  the  Apostles  —  they  were  constituted  through  the  whole 
world  in  the  place  of  the  Apostles."  —  Isidore,  of  JPcIusian,  Lib.  ii., 
c.  5.  St.  Ignatius,  a  companion  of  the  apostles,  asks  :  "  What  is  the 
Bishop  but  one  who  hath  all  principality  over  all,  so  far  forth  as  man 
can  have  it?" — Ignat.  Ep.  ad  Trail.,  c.  vii.  St.  Irena>us,  in  the 
second  century,  wrote  of  the  bishops  as  "  those  to  whom  "  the  apostles 
"committed  the  Churches  themselves,"  .  .  .  " whom  also  they  loft 
to  be  their  successors,  deliverinsr  to  tliem  their  own  olEce  of  irovcrn- 
mcnt,"  etc.  —  Irenmi  adv.  Hazres,  Lib.  Hi.,  c.  3.  Origcn,  early  in 
the  third  century,  said  that  to  the  l)ishop  "the  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment over  us  all  is  committed." —  Origen  in  Jereni.,  Homil.  ii.,  t.  {., 
oppr.  114.  Theodoret  wrote  of  Epaphroditus,  "  the  Apostle  of  the 
Philippiaus,"  who  "  was  intrusted  with  the  Episcopal  government  as 
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bcins:  Bisbop." — Theod.  in  Tim.,  c.iii.,1.  St.  Cyprian,  early  in 
the  third  century,  said  :  "  It  is  not  a  matter  left  to  our  own  free  choice 
whether  the  l>ishops  shall  rule  over  us  or  no,  but  the  will  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  is,  that  ever}^  act  of  the  Church  be  governed  by  her 
Bishops,"  etc.  —  Cyp.,  Ep.  27,  edit.  Pamel;  or,  Ep.  33,  edit.  Oxon, 
§2.  Euscbius  says  that  "  Iren.Tus  succeeded  to  the  Bishopric  of  the 
Parish  (Diocese)  of  Lyons  Avhich  Prometheus  had  ruled." — Ecc'l 
His/.,  Book  >:.,  c.  5.  Man}'  other  fathers  of  llic  primitive  Church  in 
express  and  explicit  terms  recognize  the  ruling  or  governing  autiiority 
of  bishops,  as  do  also  all  the  "Ancient  Canons"  wherever  therein 
reference  is  bad  to  the  subject.  "A  Bishop  is  a  Minister  of  God,  unto 
whom  with  permanent  continuance  there  is  given  not  only  power  of 
administering  the  "Word  and  Sacraments,  which  power  the  Presbyters 
have,  but  also  a  further  power  to  ordain  ecclesiastical  persons,  and  a 
power  of  chiefty  in  government  over  Presbyters  as  well  as  layman,  a 
person  to  be  by  way  of  jurisdiction,  a  pastor  even  unto  pastors."  — 
Ecc'l  Pol.,  book  vii.,§  2;  1  Gibson's  Codex,  xvii.;  /S( ill inr/Jteet's  Ecc'l 
Cases,  6,  et  seq. 

[4.  On  page  10,  after  the  word  "trial," at  the  end  of  the  third 
proposition  as  to  rights  retained  by  the  several  dioceses,  insert  "(4)". 

Annotation  :'\ 

(4)  Article  VI.  of  the  constitution,  as  adopted  in  1789,  provided 
that  "in  every  diocese  the  mode  of  ti-ying  clergymen  slaill  be  insti- 
tuted Ijy  the  convention  of  the  Church  therein."  In  1841  this  pro- 
vision was  amended  so  as  to  read,  "  In  every  Diocese  the  mode  of 
trying  Presb}i:ers  and  Deacons  maij  be  instituted  by  the  convention 
ot"  tlie  Diocese."  There  has  been  and  still  is  much  contrariety  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  eftcct  of  changing  from  the  mandatory 
"shall"  to  the  "permissive  "may ;"  some  holding  that,  in  the  absence 
of  diocesan  enactments  on  the  subject,  the  General  Convention  may 
provide  the  mode  of  trial,  and  others  holding  the  contrary. 

There  has  likewise  Ijeen  some  difference  of  opinion,  in  view  of 
the  provision  quoted,  as  to  whether  or  not  the  General  Convention 
has  authority  to  estalilish  an  appellate  court,  with  power  to  review 
decisions  of  diocesan  tribunals  on  appeal  taken  by  the  accused.  It  is 
argued,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  hearing  on  appeal  would  be  part  of 
the  trial  which  is  conmiitted  to  the  diocese  concerned;  to  which  it  is 
replied,  on  the  other,  that  the  constitutional  provision  authorizes  a 
diocese  merely  to  "  institute "  the  "  mode "  of  trial  in  the  cliocesan 
tribunal,  which  cannot  fairly  be  construed  as  having  been  intended 
to  prevent  a  review  of  the  finding,  at  the  instance  of  the  accused,  by 
a  court  established  under  authority  of  the  General  Convention. 

Whatever  construction  of  this  constitutional  provision  may  be 
held,  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that  two  or  more  dioceses  may 
establish  an  appellate  tribunal  for  themselves,  with 'authority  to  re- 
view decisions  of  diocesan  courts  on  appeal  by  the  accused,  as  has 
been  done  bj-  the  three  dioceses  in  Illinois. 

5.  [At  the  end  of  the  second  proposition  as  to  things  surren- 
dered, stated  on  page  11,  insert  "(5)." 

Annotation  .•] 
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(5.)  If  by  "the  Church  at  large"  is  meant  anything  more  than 
a  majoritij  of  the  bishops  of  the  Church  sul>ject  to  the  constitution, 
then  the  writer  cannot  assent  to  this  proposition.  The  practical  eflect 
of  adopting  the  constitution  \yas  the  organization  of  a  province  of  the 
Church.  The  constitution  itself  has  nothing  to  say  upon  the  subject 
of  a  diocese  having  or  not  having  the  1)ishop  whom  it  might  elect 
"consecrated  without  the  assent  of  the  Church  at  large;"  but  ecu- 
menical law  requires  the  assent  of  a  majority  of  (he  bishops  of  the 
^jwvince.  No  other  assent  than  this  was  involved  in  adopting  the 
constitution,  and  thereby  consenting  to  provincial  jurisdiction.  See 
the  IVth  and  Vth  Canons  of  Nicn?a.  And  see  also  the  XlXth  and 
XXIIId  of  Antioch,  and  the  Xllth  of  Laodicea.  In  this  connection 
it  should  be  remembered  that  the  Canons  of  Antioch  and  Laodicea 
have  ecumenical  sanction  by  express  provision  in  the  first  Canon  of 
Chalcedon. 

[On  page  12,  at  the  end  of  the  introductory  comments,  after  the 
word  "faith,"  insert  "(6)." 

Annotation . -I 

(G.)  There  is  one  provision  of  the  constitution  which  the  writer, 
in  this  connection,  feels  constrained  to  notice,  although  Dr.  Hawks  in 
the  foregoing  comments  does  not  bring  the  matter  into  discussion. 

In  the  third  article  it  is  provided  that  if  the  House  of  Bishops, 
within  three  days  after  any  proposed  act  of  the  House  of  Deputies 
shall  have  l)ecn  reported  to  them  for  concurrence,  shall  not  signify  to 
the  latter  House  their  disapjirobation,  in  writing,  then  such  proposed 
act  "shall  liave  the  operation  of  a  law."  The  writer  hereof  does  not 
hesitate  to  pronounce  this  provision  inoperative  and  void,  as  being 
in  conflict  with  higher  law  than  the  constitution.  The  functions 
of  government  within  the  Church  are  by  divine  law  vested  in 
bishops,  as  has  been  sufficiently  shown  in  these  notes ;  and  there 
never  has  l)een  and  never  can  be  any  ecclesiastical  enactment  having 
the  "operation  of  law  "without  episcopal  consent.  If  it  be  argued 
that  such  consent  is  found  in  the  bishops'  agreement  to  the  constitu- 
tion, wherel)y  they  delegated  to  the  House  of  Deputies  plenary  legis- 
lative authority  in  the  case  indicated  ;  it  is  enough  to  repl}'  that  such 
legislative  functions  cannot  l)e  delegated.  Even  if  there  were  no 
higher  reasons,  secular  analogies  sufficiently  demonstrate  this  propo- 
sition. Neither  personal  nor  official  trusts  can  be  delegated,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  special  provision  is  made  to  that  end  by  the  creating 
poAver.  An  agent  cannot  delegate  his  agency  unless  specifically  au- 
thorized l)y  his  principal.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  would 
perpetrate  a  stupid  farce  by  attempting  to  abdicate  its  legislative 
functions  in  favor  of  the  Lower  House  of  Congress. 
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Rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Saint  Efpritt  Xew  York  Citi/t  and  Secretary  of  the  Huguenot  Society  of 

America. 

ACCORDING  to  the  best  estimates  some  four  hundred  thousand 
Frenchmen,  coniprisini;  the  host  elements  of  the  i)<)puIation  of 
France,  rather  than  abjure  their  roliirious  convictions,  became 
exiles  in  forei<rn  lands.  Many  of  these  refuirees  tinally  found  their 
way  to  America,  where  their  history  is  inseparably  connected  withtliat 
of  their  adopted  country.  They  were  the  tirst  Protestant  colonists  of 
the  New  World,  and  the  influence  which  they  have  e.xertcd  upon  Ameri- 
can character  and  civilization  is  much  greater  than  is  gcMicrally  sup- 
posed. Even  numerically  they  were  far  from  forminir  an  inconsiderable 
part  of  the  population  of  America  at  that  time.  But  their  strength  did 
not  lie  in  their  numbers  ;  for  thej'  were  not  ordinary'  emisrrants.  They 
came  here,  not  to  seek  fortunes,  l)ut  free  homes  and  free  institutions; 
and  they  brought  with  them  pure  morals,  a  high  standard  f)f  education, 
refined  manners,  the  love  of  toil,  and  a  ))ractical  knowledge  of  the 
useful  arts.  The  existing  registers  of  their  births,  marriages,  and 
deaths  bear  conclusive  witness  to  the  fact  that  few  of  them  were  un- 
able to  read  and  write ;  and  it  is  said  that  in  some  of  their  colonies 
courts  of  justice  were  practically  needless.  These  excellent  qualities 
they  turned  to  the  best  account.  They  won  the  confidence  of  the 
natives,  and  were  amonsj  the  first  to  brin'j  to  them  a  knowlediie  of  the 
go.spel.  They  explored  the  virgin  forests,  changing  the  barren  wilder- 
ness into  flowei'-gardens.  fruitful  fields,  and  teeming  meadows.  They 
created  the  industrial  arts,  and  leavened  society  generall\-  with  their 
own  character  and  principles.  And  they  took  s[)ecial  measures  that 
their  children  should  be  taught  the  same  virtues.  Alongside  of  their 
churches  they  built  schools,  and,  where  no  churches  and  schools  could 
be  established,  they  taught  their  children  themselves.  Nor  were 
their  eflbrts  in  vain.  Whether  it  be  in  Church  or  State,  in  Literature 
or  Science,  in  Commerce  or  in  the  Arts,  everywhere  their  descendants 
have  left  the  impress  of  their  character  and  genius.  Such  names  as 
Baudouin,  Boudinot,  Daille,  Faneuil,  Fresneau,  Gallaudet,  Jay,  De 
Lancey,  Laurens,  Manigault,  Marion,  De  la  Montague,  Ncau,  De  Pcy- 
ster,  and  others,  would  grace  the  annals  of  any  country. 

THE    FLORIDA    COLONIES. 

The  protection  which   Coligny  originally  accorded  to  the  Prot- 
estants was  based  solely  upon  the  principle  of  religious  toleration. 
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But  his  long  imprisonment  after  the  fall  of  St.  Quentin  afforded  him 
ample  leisure  to  study  the  Scriptures,  and  lie  became,  in  consequence, 
a  sincere  believer  in  the  religion  of  which  he  was  ever  afterwards  the 
most  judicious  and  fearless  promoter.  Only  a  month,  therefore,  after 
the  important  Edict  of  January,  1562,  had  been  wrung  from  Charles 
the  Ninth,  he  sent  out  a  colony  to  Florida.  Florida  had  been  dis- 
covered by  the  Spaniards,  who  designated  b}^  that  name  the  whole 
eastern  section  of  the  present  territory  of  the  United  States  ;  but  the 
natives  had  driven  them  out  on  account  of  their  cruelty,  and  Coligny 
was  apparently  not  unwilling,  if  necessary,  to  measure  himself  with 
his  old  enemies  in  this  new  Held.  The  result  was  a  double  tragedy, 
such  as  civilized  history  has  happily  few  to  record.  The  expedition, 
fully  approved  by  the  young  king  and  the  queen-mother,  was  under 
the  command  of  Jean  Kibaut,  a  brave  soldier,  and  a  true  Huguenot. 
It  was  composed  of  much  the  same  elements  as  the  one  previously 
sent  to  Brazil,  and  the  object  of  it  was  rather  a  voyage  of  discovery 
than  the  immediate  foundation  of  a  colony.  On  the  1st  of  Ma^',  1562, 
the  little  squadron  safely  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  what  is  now  St. 
John's  River,  but  which  Ribaut  and  his  companions  named,  in  mem- 
ory of  the  day  of  their  arrival,  the  River  of  May.  Returning  thanks 
to  God  for  the  successful  issue  of  tlieir  voyage,  they  took  possession 
of  the  land  in  the  name  of  Charles  IX.  But,  as  their  principal 
object  was  to  explore  the  coast,  they  at  once  resumed  their  course 
northward,  giving  to  the  successive  streams  which  they  met  the  names 
of  rivers  in  their  native  France.  At  length,  on  the  27th  of  Ma}^  they 
discovered  a  large  and  fair  haven,  which  they  named  Port  Royal ;  and 
there,  on  what  is  now  called  Edisto  Island,  in  South  Carolina,  they 
erected  a  small  fort,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Charlesfort. 
Considering  now  his  object  as  practically  accomplished,  Ribaut  decided 
to  leave  the  fort  in  charge  of  some  twenty  odd  men,  in  order  to  return 
to  France  and  report  to  Coligny. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  first  civil  war  had  broken  out,  and 
Ribaut  himself,  instead  of  immediately  returning  to  Florida,  as  he  had 
intended  to  do,  joined  the  ranks  of  the  Huguenots.  For  the  time 
being,  therefore,  Charlesfort  was  abandoned  to  its  own  meagre  re- 
sources, and  the  feeble  garrison  proved  entirely  unequal  to  the  difficult 
task.  Famine  soon  set  in,  and,  all  hope  and  courage  having  disap- 
peared, there  was  but  one  desire  left,  —  that  of  returning  to  France  as 
soon  as  possible.  With  the  help  of  the  Indians  an  indifferent  brigan- 
tine  was  constructed ;  and  so  anxious  was  every  one  to  return  that 
not  even  sufiicient  stores  were  provided  for  the  voyage.  By  and  by, 
exhausted,  dying  from  hunger  and  thirst,  some  of  the  wretched  men 
succumbed,  and  the  rest,  to  sustain  themselves  a  little  longer,  ate  one 
of  their  own  number.  These  Avere  at  length  picked  up  by  an  English 
ship,  wiiich,  after  landing  the  most  exhausted  among  them  in  France, 
carried  the  rest  to  Ensjland. 

It  has  frequently  been  said  that  where  the  French  sow  other 
nations  reap.  It  was  so  in  this  instance.  Their  attempt  to  colonize 
Florida  only  served  to  attract  the  English  to  the  same  regions.  One 
of  the  shipwrecked  men  taken  to  England  was  brought  before  the 
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queen,  to  wlioin  he  gave  a  detailed  account  of  their  experiences.  Tlie 
interest  excited  in  Florida  by  this  narrative  was  greatly  heightened  by 
the  appearance  of  Ribaut's  book,  in  which  the  naltiral  advantages  oV 
that  country  were  highly  extolled. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  persevering  admii'al  by  no  means  re- 
linquished the  hope  of  ultimate  success  in  Florida.  As  soon  as  he  had 
cleared  himself  of  all  suspicion  of  complicity  in  the  assassination  of  the 
Duke  of  Guise  he  gave  his  whole  attention  to  the  formation  of  a  second 
expedition.  It  consisted  of  three  small  sail.  —  the  "  Elizabeth,"  the 
"Breton"  and  the  "Faucon," — and  the  intention  was  to  cfl'ecta  jjcrma- 
nent  settlement.  In  the  al)sence  of  Ribaut,  who  was  still  in  England,  the 
command  devolved  upon  Rene  de  Laudonniere,  a  distinguished  officer 
of  the  former  expedition.  After  a  voyage  of  two  months  the  little 
fleet  safely  arrived,  on  the  22d  of  June,  1564,  at  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
John's.  They  were  warmly  welcomed  by  the  natives,  who  remembered 
some  of  them ;  and  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  river  and  the 
coaat,  Laudonniere  determined  to  establish  a  fort  at  a  distance  of  about 
five  miles  from  its  entrance,  probably  on  what  is  now  called  St.  John's 
Bluti'. 

For  a  while  everj^thing  went  on  smoothly.  The  construction  of 
the  fort,  which,  in  honor  of  Charles  the  Ninth,  was  called  Fort  Caroline, 
was  rapidly  pushed  ahead  ;  the  country  was  further  explored,  and  the 
orders  of  the  commandant  were  faithfully  executed.  But  the  vices 
inherent  in  the  organization  of  the  colony  soon  manifested  themselves. 
In  the  tirst  place,  the  colonists  themselves  were  unsatisfactory.  Many 
of  them  were  nobles,  who  held  all  manual  labor  in  contempt ;  young 
men  of  good  families,  attracted  by  a  life  of  adventure;  and  men  of 
modest  means,  only  intent  upon  enriching  themselves.  The  rest  were 
common  soldiers,  sailors,  artisans,  etc.,  most  of  whom  had  been  hired 
to  come  out.  It  is  true  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  preceding  expeditions, 
the  majority  were  Huguenots ;  but  few  of  them  seemed,  as  yet,  to 
possess  the  noble  qualities  which  were  soon  to  render  that  epithet  one 
of  the  proudest  appellations  in  history.  For  the  great  number  Florida 
was  still  a  fairy-land,  which  spoke  to  their  excited  fancy  of  hidden 
treasures  and  long  life,  rather  than  of  an  asylum  for  the  victims  of 
religious  intolerance,  which,  by  dint  of  hard  work,  incessant  vigilance 
and  self-denial,  might  become  a  home  for  the  oppressed  of  all  nations. 
Secondly,  notwithstanding  their  previous  experience,  neither  leaders 
nor  followers  seemed  yet  to  understand  that,  above  all  in  such  a  colony, 
the  tilling  of  the  ground  is  the  first  condition  of  successful  colonization. 
Indeed,  it  is  very  characteristic  that,  whilst  an  artist  was  specially  at- 
tached to  the  expedition,  appai-ently  not  a  single  farmer  had  been  sent 
out.  And,  thirdly,  Laudonniere,  although  an  excellent  man  and 
mariner,  lacked  the  firmness  and  sagacity  of  a  successful  leader. 

It  is  evident  that,  with  such  organic  defects,  the  colony  was 
doomed  from  the  outset.  The  first  difficulties  arose  from  Laudonniere'? 
vacillating  course.  After  having  first  decided  upon  a  policy  of  neutral- 
ity he  allowed  himself  to  become  a  ]iarty  to  the  jealousies  and  quarrels 
of  the  native  tribes.  Siding  now  with  one  and  then  with  an  other 
chief,  he  by  degrees  incun-ed  the  distrust  and  the  enmity  of  all.     At 
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the  saino  tiiiu'  still  greater  tioiihles  were  fast  becominir  rife  in  the 
colony  itself.  The  sameness  of  the  daily  life,  hard  labor,  and  crushed 
expectations  bred  general  dissatisfaction,  which  culminated  in  the  at- 
tempt of  some  to  poison  Laudonniere,  the  supposed  cause  of  all  their 
misfortunes.  The  plan  miscarried,  and  Laudonniere  had  the  weakness 
to  pardon  the  ringleaders,  who  continued  to  ph)t  the  ruin  of  tlie  colony. 
First,  they  .secretly  sent  letters  to  Coligny,  charging  his  lieutenant  with 
aiming  at  founding  an  independent  establishment  in  Florida  ;  and  then, 
joining  a  few  sailors,  whom  Captain  Bourdet,  a  private  cruiser,  had  left 
at  the  fort,  they  turned  i)irates.  The  hitter  example  proved  contagious. 
A  conspiracy,  to  which  most  of  the  remaining  men   were  privy,   was 
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formed ;  the  commander,  ill  with  chills  and  fever,  was  imprisoned  on 
board  the  "  Breton  ; "  and  Fourneau,  one  of  the  chief  cons])irators,  forced 
him  to  sign  a  commission  authorizing  them  to  cruise  among  the  West 
India  islands.  Their  career  was  nearly  as  short-lived  as  that  of  the 
previous  party.  After  having  taken  several  Spanish  vessels  they 
cajjtured  the  (iovernor  of  Jamaica,  who,  on  pretence  of  sending  to  his 
wife  for  money  to  pay  his  ransom,  succeeded  in  conveying  intelligence 
of  his  position  to  the  Spanish  squadron.  Overpowered  in  turn,  nearly 
all  were  killed  or  reduced  to  slavery.  The  others,  twenty-six  in 
number,  escajied  ;  but  hunger  drove  them  to  Fort  Caroline,  where  they 
found  Laudonniere  reinstated  in  his  command  ;  and  at  the  earnest 
instance  of  La  Caille,  who  had  lieen  mainly  instrumental  in  delivering 
the  commandant,  they  were  duly  judged  and  executed. 
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Although  the  first  acts  of  hostility  in  America  proceeded  from  the 
French,  due  justice  had  been  done,  and  order  and  harmony  once  more 
prevailed  at  Fort  Caroline.  But  the  colony  had  received  a  severe  hiow 
which  the  improvidence  of  the  men  rendered  fatal.  The  natives,  who 
had  become  totally  hostile,  furnished  provisions  very  grudgingly,  and, 
when  their  own  meagre  supplies  gave  out,  the  colonists  were  threatened 
with  .starvation.  At  this  turn  the  notorious  slave-trader,  John  Haw- 
kins, ])iloted  l)y  one  of  the  shipwi'ecked  men  who  had  l)een  taken  to 
England,  arrived  at  the  fort.  He  generously  supplied  the  garrison 
with  provisions,  and  offered  either  to  take  them  back  to  France, 
or  to  give  them  one  of  his  ships,  in  which  they  might  return.  Laudon- 
niere  naturally  hesitated  to  accept  the  unexpected  oiler,  but  his  men, 
only  intent  upon  getting  away  from  Florida,  insisted  upon  his  accept- 
ing the  proffered  ship. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  27th  of  August,  1565,  Ribaut,  with  seven  ships 
and  about  one  thousand  men,  suddenly  arrived,  and  the  projected  de- 
parture was  abandoned.  Coligny,  who  had  been  informed  of  the  state 
of  the  colony,  determined  to  equij)  a  third  expedition,  and,  in  order  to 
secure  a  better  management  of  the  atl'airs  of  the  colony,  he  recalled 
Laudonniere.  For  the  first  time,  also,  a  minister,  named  Robert,  ac- 
companied the  expedition.  In  this  hope,  however,  the  admiral  was 
doomed  to  bitter  disappointment.  Scarcely  had  a  new  and  better  life 
begun  at  the  fort  when  a  formidable  and  most  cruel  enemy  made  his 
appearance.  Although  there  was  at  the  time  a  lull  in  the  religious 
struggles  of  France,  emissaries  of  the  papal  party  conveyed  intelli- 
gence" to  the  Spanish  court  of  Ribaut's  intended  expedition.  In  the 
same  spirit  Philip  the  Second,  who  could  not  In-ook  the  idea  of  a  Hu- 
guenot settlement  in  Florida,  now  eagerly  listened  to  the  proposal  of 
Pedro  Menendez  de  Abila  to  undertake  the  comiuest  of  that  country, 
and  he  liberally  aided  him  in  obtaining  and  equip[)ing  the  necessary 
forces.  Menendez,  whose  ability  only  rendered  his  intense  bigotry 
more  dangerous,  unexpectedly  arrived  in  Florida  at  the  l)eginning  of 
September,  1565,  and  boldlyannounced  his  intention  to  exterminate 
the  hated  "  Lutherans."  He  at  once  attacked  four  of  Ribaut's  vessels, 
which  were  riding  at  anchor  outside  of  the  harbor.  Unable  to  oiler 
any  resistance  the  deserted  crafts  fled  to  the  sea ;  and  Menendez,  giv- 
ing up  the  pursuit,  returned  in  the  morning  with  a  single  shij)  and 
endeavored  to  effect  a  landing.  Foiled  in  this  by  Ribaut.  who  had 
assumed  the  command,  he  sailed  southward  until,  on  the  7th  of  Sep- 
tember, he  came  to  an  inlet  about  thiiiy-five  miles  south  of  St.  John's 
river.  Having  taken  possession  of  the  land  in  the  name  of  Philip,  he 
founded  the  city  which  still  bears  the  name  of  St.  Augustine,  after 
which  he  prepared  to  attack  Fort  Caroline  by  land. 

In  the  meantime  the  French  held  a  council  of  war.  in  which  Ri- 
baut, contrary  to  the  advice  of  all  the  other  ofiicers.  determined  to 
bring  INIenendez  to  a  naval  engagement.  This  ill-advised  plan  brought 
about  the  ruin  of  the  whole  colony,  and,  with  that,  the  end  of  all  in- 
dependent Huguenot  colonization  in  the  \cw  World.  The  scjuadron. 
sailing  in  quest  of  the  Spaniards,  was  entirely  wrecked  in  a  violent 
stonn.  at  a  point   some  sixty  miles   south   of  St.  Augustine.     The 
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troops,  barely  escaping  with  their  lives,  were  separated  into  two  bodies, 
aud  thus  attempted  to  return  to  the  St.  John's  by  land.  But  they  never 
reached  there.  When  the  first  detachment,  which  had  been  cast  ashore 
nearer  St.  Augustine  than  the  other,  arrived  at  the  Matanzas  river,  it 
was  met  by  Menendez.  He  informed  the  officers,  in  an  interview  which 
they  had  sought,  that  Fort  Caroline  was  in  his  power,  and  that  the 
garrison  had  been  put  to  the  sword.  In  this  the  Spaniard  spoke  only 
too  truly.  On  the  20th  of  September,  Fort  Caroline,  in  which  Ribaut 
had  left  only  about  two  hundred  men,  women,  and  children,  was 
surprised  and  taken  by  Menendez.  Laudonniere,  who  was  in  com- 
mand, ultimately  succeeded,  with  some  twenty  others,  in  boarding 
their  two  remaining  ships,  in  which  they  soon  afterwards  retm-ned  to 
France.  But  the  rest,  with  the  exception  of  seventy  women  and  chil- 
dren, whose  lives  appear  to  have  been  spared,  were  savagely  slaugh- 
tered ;  and  it  was  even  reported  that  Menendez,  in  order  to  deepen 
their  ignominy,  hanged  some  prisoners  on  trees,  bearing  this  inscrip- 
tion :  "Hanged,  not  as  Frenchmen,  but  as  Lutherans." 

This  hori'ible  execution  augured  ill  for  the  fate  of  Ribaut's  ship- 
wrecked men,  whom  the  fall  of  Fort  Caroline  placed  in  a  most  critical 
position.  Destitute  of  everything,  what  wei'e  they  to  do  ?  On  the 
ground,  that  there  was  then  peace  between  France  and  Spain,  the  first 
party,  in  their  interview  with  Menendez,  simply  asked  for  a  ship  and 
provisions,  so  that  they  might  return  to  their  own  country.  But  the 
fanatical  Spaniard,  refusing  to  succor  heretics,  denied  their  request.  . 
They  then  asked  to  be  allowed,  at  least,  to  ransom  their  lives,  offer- 
ing to  pay  twenty  thousand  ducats.  But  this,  too,  Menendez  refused 
to  do,  and  insisted  upon  their  unconditional  surrender.  His  language, 
as  later  reported  by  himself,  was  :  "  I  answered,  that  they  might  lay 
down  their  arms  and  throw  themselves  upon  my  mercy,  in  order  that 
I  might  do  unto  them  as  the  Lord  should  command  me."  These 
words  have  ever  since  been  held  to  imply  a  viitual  pledge  of  mercy, 
and  that  they  were  so  understood  by  the  French  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  they  accepted  the  terms  and  surrendered  themselves.  But 
we  shall  see  at  once  what  the  infamous  Spaniard  meant  by  it.  As 
soon  as  they  had  given  up  all  their  weapons  he  ordered  them  to  be 
brought  across  the  river  by  tens.  As  they  arrived  they  were  led 
liehind  a  sand-bank,  where  they  could  not  be  seen  by  those  who  were 
still  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  There,  on  pretence  that  they  out- 
numbered their  captors,  their  hands  were  securely  tied  behind  their 
backs  with  the  match-cords  of  their  own  arquebuses.  They  were 
about  two  hundred  strong,  and  it  was  nearly  sundown  when  all  had 
been  brought  over  and  their  hands  secured.  Then  Menendez  asked 
each  man  whether  he  was  a  Catholic  or  a  Lutheran.  Out  of  the  entire 
nimaber  only  eight  declared  themselves  Catholics.  These  were  imme- 
diately sent  in  a  boat  to  St.  Augustine,  while  the  others,  guarded  by 
their  enemies,  began  their  march  ostensibly  for  the  same  place. 
Arrived  at  a  point  on  the  way,  agreed  upon  in  advance,  the  blood-thirsty 
leader  and  soldiers  fell  upon  the  unarmed  men  and  murdered  them  in 
cold  blood. 

On  the  following  day  the  remainder  of  Ribaut's  men  arrived  at 
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the  Matanzas.  anil  the  same  barl)aii)u*  scene  was  reenacted.  To 
assure  them  that  Fort  Caroline  had  been  really  taken  ol)jects  belon"-- 
ing  to  it  were  shown  them ;  and,  to  intimidate  them  still  more,  thoy 
were  asked  to  view  the  l)odies  ot"  their  dead  companions.  As  on  the 
previous  day,  Menendez  demanded  that  they  should  surrender  at  dis- 
cretion ;  but,  if  the  French  accounts  of  the  transaction  may  at  all  he 
trusted,  they  were  assured  by  others,  in  his  name,  that  their  lives 
should  be  spared.  It  was  in  vain  that  Rii)aut  tried  to  obtain  better,  or 
more  explicit,  conditions.  In  his  thirst  for  Huguenot  i)lood  Menen- 
dez even  refused  a  ransom  of  one  hundred  thousand  ducats.  Fortu- 
nately some  of  the  French  doubted  the  Spaniard's  sincerity,  and  Ribaut 
deferred  a  definite  answer  until  the  next  day.  During  the  night 
about  two  hundred  of  his  men,  who  were  unwilling  to  surrender 
under  such  circumstances,  retreated  towards  the  sea,  where  they 
intrenched  themselves  ;  and,  whether  their  enemies  were  a(  last  sated 
with  blood,  or  for  some  other  reason,  their  liveswere  afterwards  saved. 
But  all  the  others,  numbering,  according  to  some,  one  hundred  and 
fifty,  and,  according  to  others,  three  hundred  and  fifty  men,  surren- 
dered the  next  morning.  As  they  were  brought  aci'oss  the  river  and 
their  hands  were  bound  Ribaut  at  last  understood  the  fate  in  reserve 
for  himself  and  his  men ;  and  they  died  as  brave  soldiers  and  uncom- 
promising Christians.  To  the  ominous  question,  "Are  you  Catholics 
or  Lutherans?"  he  replied  gi'imly,  "I  and  all  here  are  of  th(!  Re- 
formed Faith ; "  and  then,  bidding  Menendez  do  his  work,  he  began 
to  recite  the  One  hundred  and  thirty-second  Psalm.  To  add  to  the 
horror  of  his  deed  Menendez  ordered  Ribaut's  corpse  to  be  quartered, 
and  he  sent  his  beard  to  Phihp. 

The  admirable  manner  in  which  these  unfortunate  men  met  their 
teri'ible  doom  redeemed  to  a  great  extent  the  numerous  mistakes, 
blunders,  and  inconsistencies  of  life  which  had  been  committed  at  Fort 
Caroline  ;  and  when  the  news  of  their  foul  massacre  at  length  reached 
Europe  it  provoked  a  general  cry  of  horror  and  indignation.  In 
France  public  opinion  ran  very  high,  and  the  court,  whatever  its 
private  sentiments  may  have  been,  instructed  Forquevaulx,  its  am- 
bassador in  Spain,  to  demand  of  Philip  full  satisfaction  for  the  out- 
rage. But  Philip  could  scarcely  punish  an  agent  of  whose  conduct 
he  wholly  approved.  As  usually,  he  temporized  until  he  thought  the 
time  had  come  to  throw  ofi"  the  msisk.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to 
recall  Menendez  to  Spain,  in  order  to  make  him  the  recipient  of  various 
public  honors.  The  pretext  for  this  extraordinary  step  was  an  ex- 
l)edition  led  by  Bertrand  dc  Montluc,  with  the  approbation  of  Coligny, 
against  the  island  of  Madeira,  then,  as  now,  a  Portuguese  possession. 

Evidently  the  French  court  either  could  not  or  would  not  retrieve 
the  national  honor.  But  at  this  point  an  avenger  was  found  in  Domi- 
nique de  Gourgues,  —  a  private  gentleman  of  Mont  de  .Marson,  in 
Gascony.  Gourgues  had  been  bred  a  soldier  from  his  boyhood,  and 
beU>nged  to  the  Guise  pai-ty.  He  was  not,  therefore,  a  Huguenot ; 
but  he  was  born  with  a  keen  sense  of  honor,  and  the  public  insult 
oti'ered  to  France  stung  him  to  the  quick.  At  the  same  time  he  had 
private  wrongs  to  avenge.     Some  years  before  he  had  been  taken 
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prisoner  by  the  Spaniards,  who,  in  spite  of  his  rank,  had  degraded 
him  to  the  position  of  a  galley-slave.  The  cry  for  vengeance  of  the 
Florida  victims  found,  therefore,  a  double  echo  in  his  heart,  and  he 
resolved  to  do  his  utmost  in  redressing  their  wrongs  and  his  own. 
Selling  his  patrimony  he  equipped  with  the  proceeds,  and  with  some 
help  obtained  from  his  brother,  three  small  crafts,  carrying  in  all  less 
than  two  hundred  men.  The  little  squadron,  whose  real  destination 
was  known  only  to  Gourgues  and  a  few  others,  tinally  set  sail  on  the 
22d  of  August,  15()7.  After  a  very  stormy  and  designedly  circuitous 
passage  they  at  length  arrived  oft'  Cuba,  where  the  daring  leader 
tirst  made  known  to  his  followers  the  real  purpose  of  the  expedition. 
As  he  retraced  in  Inirning  words  the  cruelty  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the 
deep  shame  which  they  had  brought  upon  the  fair  name  of  France, 
little  by  little  his  own  patriotic  determination  took  hold  of  them,  and 
they  all  demanded  to  l)e  led  against  the  faithless  enemy.  Too  feeble 
to  attack  the  intrenched  Spaniards  by  sea,  Gourgues  landed  at  a  point 
fifteen  leagues  north  of  the  St.  John's.  Ho  happily  succeeded  in 
winning  over  the  Indians,  without  whose  aid  he  could  have  accom- 
plished but  little  ;  and  in  a  few  days  the  brave  little  band  of  French- 
men, accompanied  by  their  enthusiastic  allies,  began  their  march 
against  the  common  foe.  Gourgues  had  resolved  first  to  attack  the 
two  redoubts  which  Menendez  had  constructed  to  guard  the  entrance 
of  the  river,  and  the  success  of  his  whole  plan  depended  upon  his 
ability  to  take  the  enemy  by  surprise,  and  to  so  dispose  his  men  as  to 
give  the  impression  of  much  larger  forces.  In  both  these  respects  he 
fully  succeeded.  On  the  24th  of  April,  1568,  the  two  redoubts 
were  taken,  and  Fort  Caroline,  whose  name  had  been  changed  to 
that  of  St.  Mateo,  fell  three  days  later.  Of  the  four  hundred  men 
who  garrisoned  these  places  but  very  few  escaped  destruction. 
Some  three  hundred  were  killed  outright,  and  between  thirty  and  forty 
who  had  been  taken  prisoners  were,  in  their  turn,  hanged  on  trees, 
with  this  superscription :  "  I  do  this  not  as  to  Spaniards,  but  as  to 
traitors,  robbers,  and  murderers." 

Gourgues'  work  was  now  done,  and  he  returned  to  France  to  reap 
the  just  reward  of  his  distinguished  sei'vices.  But  the  sequel  of  his 
story  proves  only  too  well  the  bad  faith  of  the  French  court.  Instead 
of  I'eceiving  the  recognition  to  which  the  success  of  his  expedition  so 
eminently  entitled  him,  he  was  reduced  to  defend  what  he  had  done, 
and  almost  the  only  Frenchman  who  dared  boldly  to  take  his  defence 
in  hand  was  the  time  and  brave  Admiral  Coligny.  This  high  protec- 
tion saved  him  Irom  being  surrendered  to  Philip,  who  set  a  price  on 
his  head,  and  obliged  him  to  live  in  retirement.  Meanwhile,  however, 
Cohguy  himself  was  assassinated,  and  Gourgues,  left  without  protec- 
tion, took  service  in  England,  and  died  a  few  years  later. 

THE    LATK.R    COLONTKS. 

The  ill-fated  colony  of  Fort  Caroline  was  the  last  independent  at- 
tempt of  the  Huguenots  of  France  to  colonize  the  New  World.  All 
the  later  Huguenot  settlements  in  America  were  made  in  the  name  of 
foreign  powers,  and  it  is  their  influence  whicii  has  so  largely  moulded 
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Ainoritiin  civiliziitiuii  iiiul  history.  IJut,  before  iriviiiir  an  arcouiit  of 
these  later  establi-shineiits,  nieution  should  ijo  made,  for  the  sake  of 
completeness,  of  the  mixed  colony  which  dc  Monts  first  planted,  in 
1604,  ou  an  islet  which  was  named  St.  Croi.x,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
present  St.  Croix  river,  between  Maine  and  New  Urunswick.  Soon 
after  the  discovery  of  America  l>y  CoUnulnis.  Freucii  Ksheruicn  Ixigan 
to  visit  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  distinguished  navigators  care- 
fully explored  tliat  entire  region.  No  permanent  setth'mcnt  was, 
however,  attempted  there  until  1542,  when  de  Robcrval,  and,  at  later 
intei-vals,  de  la  Roche,  Pontgrave,  dc  Chastes,  and  others,  led  unsuc- 
cessful colonies  to  va- 
rious points.    But  in  the 

meantime  great  changes 
had  taken  place  in 
France,  and  the  pros- 
pects of  the  new  ex- 
pedition were  brighter. 
Henry  the  Fourth  occu- 
pied the  throne,  and 
France  had  then  been 
living  for  six  years  under 
the  beneficent  provisions 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 
Accordingly  both  Prot- 
estants and  Romanists 
took  part  in  the  projected 
colony.  De  Monts,  the 
leader,  was  a  Huguenot, 
and  there  were  associ- 
ated with  him  such  able 
and  liberal  Catholics  as 
Pontgrave,  de  Cham- 
plain,  de  Poutrincourt, 
andde  Biencourt.  Nev- 
ertheless, as  a  Huguenot 
enterprise,  the  project 
wholly  miscarried.  Par- 
ty spirit  still  ran  so 
high  tiiat,  during  the 
voj^age  out,  priests  and 
ministers  came  to  personal  encounters ;  and  it  is  significant  tiiat  in^ 
this  mode  of  argument  the  champions  of  Rome  generally  came  oil' 
victorious,  Besfdes,  it  had  been  stipulated  that  the  natives,  whose 
conversion  was  to  l)e  specially  undertaken,  were  to  be  taught  the 
tenets  of  Romanism.  In  consequence  of  this  condition  all  Protestant 
interest  in  the  colonv  naturally  soon  died  out ;  and,  upon  the  assas- 
sination of  Henry  the  Fourth,  in  IfilO,  Jesuit  influence  triumphed, 
not  only  in  this  colony,  but  throughout  New  France. 

In  ihc  meantime,' however,  the  Huguenot  immigration  to  America 
assumed  another  and  more  successful  form.     Indeed,  from  the  earliest 
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times,  a  considerable  number  of  Huguenots,  threatened  by  some 
special  danger,  discouraged  liy  the  successive  defeats  which  they  sus- 
tained, or  tired  out  by  the  reigning  intolerance  of  king  and  pope,  had 
taken  refuge  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  Holland,  and  England.  The 
number  of  these  earlier  refugees  was  largely  increased  after  the  mas- 
sacre of  St.  Bartholomew,  in  1572,  and  the  captui'e  of  La  Rochelle, 
the  most  important  of  the  Protestant  strongholds,  in  1628.  After  the 
latter  event  the  Huguenots  were  reduced  to  the  humiliating  position 
of  a  tolerated  sect,  and  their  few  remaining  privileges,  notwithstand- 
ing the  riglits  guaranteed  to  them  b}^  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  were  daily 
curtailed.  In  1685  that  edict  itself  was  formally  revoked,  and  the 
stream  of  Huguenot  emigration,  which  had  become  deep  and  continu- 
ous some  years  before,  now  reached  its  maximum  volume.  By  the 
aid  of  these  later  refugees  the  previously  estalilished  Huguenot  colo- 
nies were  reinforced,  many  entirely  new  colonies  were  founded,  and 
the  influence  of  French  Protestantism  made  itself  felt  wherever  the 
principle  of  religious  toleration  had  obtained  a  foothold.  These  facts 
explain  the  early  presence  here  of  Huguenots  in  connection  with  the 
Dutch  and  English.  Unable,  as  strangers  in  strange  lauds,  to  enter- 
tain any  longer  the  thought  of  forming  independent  settlements  in  the 
New  \\'orld,  they  abandoned  their  former  plan  of  military  colonies, 
and  established  themselves  here  under  the  auspices  of  Holland  and 
England. 

THE    NEW    YOKK    COLONY. 

Of  these  later  Huguenot  establishments  in  America  that  of  New 
York  is  the  first  in  date,  and,  in  several  respects,  the  first  in  impor- 
tance. According  to  the  Lal)adist  travellers,  who  visited  New  York  in 
1679,  a  Huguenot,  Jean  Vign6,  whose  parents  were  fi'om  Valen- 
ciennes, in  French  Flanders,  was  born  on  Manhattan  Island  as  early 
as  1614  ;  and,  although  their  names  have  not  been  preserved,  no  doubt 
other  Huguenots  arrived  at  Manhattan  during  the  next  few  years. 
The  permanent  settlement  of  the  New  Netherlands  did  not,  however, 
take  place  until  1623,  when  the  West  India  Company  sent  out  a 
colony  of  thirty  families,  the  majority  of  which  were  Walloon  or 
French.  Some  of  these  families  were  sent  to  the  Delaware ;  others 
to  the  Connecticut ;  and  still  others  up  the  Hudson,  where  they  formed 
the  outposts  of  the  new  colony.  They  were  thus  the  first  settlers  of 
what  has  since  become  the  Empire  State,  the  unexampled  prosperity 
of  which  is  largely  due  to  their  sterling  qualities  of  heart  and  mind. 

Meanwhile  the  number  of  these  early  colonists  was  slowly,  but 
constantly,  increasing.  In  1625  there  came  out  several  Huguenot 
families  with  Verhulst ;  and  a  year  later,  among  other  notable  acces- 
sions, there  arrived  Peter  Minuit,  the  new  governor,  and  Isaac  de 
Rasiferes,  the  first  diplomatist  of  New  York,  both  of  whom  were  ap- 
parently Huguenots.  In  the  absence  of  definite  figures  it  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  in  1628,  when  New  Amsterdam  numbered  only  two 
hundred  and  seventy  souls,  the  Walloons  and  French  formed  fully 
one-half  of  its  total  population.  At  the  latter  date  we  have  a  brief, 
but  very  interesting,  notice  of  them  in  the  important  letter  of  the  Rev. 
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Jonas  Michaeliiis,  the  fir^t  Dutch  minister  of  New  Amsterdam.  After 
meutioning  the  organization  of  a  church  the  writer  says  :  "  ^Vc  had  at 
the  tirj^t  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  full  fifty  conununicants, 
.  .  .  Walloons  and  Dutch.  .  .  .  The  Walloons  and  French  have  no 
service  on  Sundays  other  than  that  in  the  Dutch  language,  of  which 
they  miderstand  very  little.  A  portion  of  the  Walloons  are  going 
back  to  fatherland,  either  because  their  years  here  are  expired,  or 
also  because  some  are  not  very  serviceable  to  the  company.  Some  of 
them  live  far  away  and  could  not  come  on  account  of  the  heavy  rains 
and  storms,  so  that  it  was  neither  advisable,  nor  was  it  possible,  to 
appoint  any  special  service  for  so  small  a  number  with  so  much  uncer- 
tainty. Nevertheless,  the  Lord's  Supper  was  administered  to  them  in 
the  French  language  and  according  to  the  French  mode,  with  a  pre- 
ceding discourse  which  I  had  before  me  in  writing,  as  I  could  not 
trust  myself  extemporaneously." 

It  is  doubtful  whether,  as  Michaelius  here  states,  any  considerable 
number  of  the  Walloons,  who  are  here  to  be  considered  as  identical 
with  the  French,  ever  returned  to'  Holland.  But,  however  that  may 
be,  the  number  of  Huguenot  immigrants,  unexpectedly  small  but 
valuable,  from  1628  to  1640,  rapidly  increased  during  the  following 
decades.  Even  in  1656  the  French-speaking  population  of  New 
Netherlands  had  become  so  important  that,  according  to  Bancroft,  the 
public  documents  had  to  be  sometimes  issued  in  French  as  well  as  in 
Dutch  and  English ;  and  a  careful  examination  of  the  public  records 
of  New  York,  extending  from  the  earliest  settlement  to  KiSo,  reveals 
over  two  hundred  French,  or,  presumably.  Huguenot,  family  names. 

The  majority  of  these  families  resided  within  the  limits  of  what 
was  then  New  York  Citj\  and,  allowing  five  members  to  each  family, 
they  constituted  about  one-fourth  of  its  entire  population.  The  others 
estabhshed  themselves  mostly  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city,  cither 
strengthening  older  Huguenot  settlements  or  founding  new  ones. 
Thus,  besides  the  more  important  colonies  planted  by  them  in  the 
counties  of  Richmond  and  Ulster,  they  settled  in  whole  or  in  part 
several  towns  on  Long  Island.  Among  the  latter  New  Utrecht, 
where  a  few  of  the  early  Walloons  had  already  made  their  homes, 
received  other  accessions  in  1651,  and  again  in  166().  In  1660  Bush- 
wick  was  settled  by  "  fourteen  Frenchmen ;  "  at  about  the  same  time 
others  went  to  Flushing,  where  they  afterwards  introduced  the  fine 
fruit  culture  which  has  ever  since  distinguished  that  place ;  and  in 
1670  several  families  ol)tained  a  patent  for  the  land  in  and  about  Bed- 
ford. Similarly,  in  1661,  one-half  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ilarlcm,  on 
Manhattan  Island,  were  Huguenots ;  in  1677,  a  few  famiUes  formed  a 
settlement  near  what  is  now  Hackensack,  in  New  Jersey,  and  after- 
wards established  a  church  ;  and,  not  to  mention  other  places  of  less 
importance,  in  about  1650  New  Castle,  on  the  Delaware,  welcomed  a 
certain  number  of  French  settlers.  It  may  be,  indeed,  that  here  also 
a  French  congregation  once  existed. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  uncertainty  in  regard  to  the  religious  con- 
dition of  the  Huguenots  of  New  York  at  this  time.  It  is  possible  that 
the  immediate  successors  of  Michaelius,  following  the  example  of  that 
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worthy  man,  occasionally  held  special  services  for  them.  It  is  prob- 
able, also,  that  the  Rev.  Casper  Carpentier,  who  died  at  Newcastle  in 
1684,  and  tlic  Rev.  Michael  Zyperus,  who  came  to  Harlem  in  16G0, 
officiated  for  some  time  among  theu"  brethren  of  New  York.  But  it  is 
only  with  the  arrival  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Drisius,  in  1652,  that  we  at 
last  gain  some  definite  information.  It  is  well  known  that  the  consis- 
tory of  the  Dutch  church  called  Drisius,  whose  ministry  extended  to 
1673,  because  he  could  preach  in  French  and  English  as  well  as  in  Dutch. 
Towards  the  close  of  his  life  age  and  other  inlirmities  prevented  him 
for  several  years  from  undertaking  much  active  work  ;  but  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that,  during  the  rest  of  his  long  services  he  ministered  to 
the  religious  wants  of  the  French  as  often  as  the  necessities  of  the  case 
required  or  permitted  it. 

In  the  only  two  instances,  therefore,  in  which  French  services  have 
hitherto  been  definitely  mentioned  in  connection  with  New  York  they 
were  conducted  by  the  Dutch  ministers.  But  on  the  death  of  Drisius, 
and  probably  a  year  or  two  before,  the  Huguenots  of  Harlem,  and  no 
doubt  also  those  of  other  neighboring  French  settlements,  joined  those 
of  New  York  in  the  organization  of  an  independent  French  church. 
The  name  of  the  pastor,  unless  it  was  Ezechiel  Carr6,  is  lost ;  nor 

can  the  attempt  have  been  long 
successful,    for     the     Labadists, 
-<*77>«       P  /or       writing  in  1679,  say  nothing  of 

/^^  cJi,^U.^yOLC^      a   French   church  in    New  York 
^s..^___  at  that  time  ;  but  the  foundation 

of  such  a  church  in  the  time  of 
Governor  Francis  Lovelace  is  certain.  There  was  always  a  great 
deal  of  moving  from  one  place  to  another  among  the  Huguenots, 
and  this  may  account  both  for  the  relatively  late  formation  and  the 
early  dissolution  of  some  of  their  first 
churches.     Nevertheless,  in   1682,  the    pro- 

ject  of  founding  a  permanent  French  church  /^^  ^  i  A^  0 

at   New  York  was  successfully  resumed  by        (y^J  fj^/Zi^A^ 
the     Rev.    Pierre     Daille,     who    has     been  "^  ^^ 

very    appropriately    called    the    Apostle    of 

the  Huguenots  in  America.  At  the  early  age  of  thirty  he  had 
become  a  professor  in  the  Academy  of  Saumur,  oue  of  the  principal 
Protestant  schools  of  theology  in  France.  There  his  zeal  and  learn- 
ing soon  led  to  his  banishment.  In  Holland,  where  he  had  taken 
refuge,  he  received  a  call  from  the  Dutch  church  of  New  York,  which 
never  forgot  the  religious  interests  of  the  Huguenots.  He  was  to  preach 
the  gospel  to  his  brethren  scattered  through  the  province  of  New  York, 
and  on  his  arrival  he  applied  himself  at  once,  and  with  characteristic 
energy,  to  his  difficult  and  laborious  task.  He  began  by  reorganizing 
the  former  French  church,  which  soon  became  a  flourishing  body  under 
his  diligent  care.  It  regularly  met  for  divine  worship  in  the  Dutch 
church  within  the  fort,  and  from  this  time  forward  stated  French  ser- 
vices have  never  ceased  to  be  held  in  New  York. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  22d  of  October,  1685,  the  Edict  of  Nantes  was 
finally  revoked  ;  and  soon  afterwards  the  refugees  arrived  in  such  num- 
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bers  that,  in  lGt»9,  New  York  city  alone  .sheltered  two  hundred 
Huguenot  families.  They  came  principally  by  way  of  London,  the 
West  Indies,  and  South  Carolina;  and,  besides  largely  strengthening 
some  of  the  existing  French  settlements,  they  founded  the  important 
town  of  New  Rochelle.  The  French  now  became  an  important  factor 
in  the  population  of  New  York,  and  their  importance  was  increased  for 
a  while  b}'  the  accessions  which  they  received  in  subsequent  years. 
As  early  as  1G83  Governor  Dongan  was  instructed  to  give  them  all 
"  fitting  encouragement,  so  far  forth  as  may  be  consistent  with  his 
-Majesty's  service  ;  "  and  this  cordial  disposition  towards  them  on  the 
part  of  the  home  go\'crnment  was  warmly  seconded  by  all  classes  in 
the  colony.  Some  of  them  had  become  British  subjects  during  their 
sojourn  in  England  ;  and  others,  in  order  to  become  qualified  to  trade, 
soon  applied  for  letters  of  denization  here.  Accordingly  they  took 
an  active  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  province,  and  many  of  them 
attained  to  the  highest  positions  of  trust  and  influence.  Unfortunately 
these  happy  relations  were  ruthlessly  torn  asunder  for  a  while  during 
the  Leislerian  troubles.  Under  James  the  Second  the  position  of  the 
Huguenots  was  far  from  being  satisfactory  ;  and,  to  add  to  their  inse- 
curity, the  reduction  of  New  York  was  then  contemplated  by  de 
Frontenac,  who  had  orders  to  send  back  to  France  any  refugees  whom 
he  might  find  there.  Under  such  trying  circumstances  their  attitude 
was  remarkably  correct.  As  a  body  they  heartily  supported  Leisler, 
who,  whatever  his  faults  may  have  been,  had  at  least  the  will  and  the 
courage  to  proclaim  the  accession  of  William  and  IVIar}'.  But  this 
natural  course  alienated  from  the  Huguenots  the  sympathies  of  a  power- 
ful faction ;  party  lines  were  at  thesame  time  more  closely  drawn,  and  for 
a  long  time  New  York  society  lacked  that  harmony  and  cordiality  which 
at  first  distinguished  its  various  elements.  This  lack  of  union  mani- 
fested itself  particularly  during  the  administration  of  Lord  Bellomont. 
Among  the  refugees  who  came  to  New  York  in  the  latt-er  part 
of  1687  was  the  Rev.  Pierre 

Peiret.     He  at  once  besran  to  /""Tf/o/ ^^ jO^x         •     ■  «l 

gather  around  him  a  band  of  J^^/^^^yV  C^ Z'*^  t^<^^*. 
his  fellow-refugees,  whom  he 
organized  into  an  independent 
church.  The  following  year  this  new  society  erected  a  small 
church  edifice, — the  first  in  New  York  exclusively  devoted  to 
French  services.  It  was  named  the  ^(jlise  des  R&fugies  Francais  a. 
la  j^ouvelle  York,  and  it  was  located  in  what  is  now  called  Marketfield 
street.  A  gallery  was  added  to  it  in  1(59;?,  when  it  may  have  seated 
from  three  to  four  hundred  persons.  During  the  latter  year  the  church 
of  Daille  united  with  that  of  Peiret.  The  immediate  reason  for  this 
action  was,  no  doubt,  the  determination  of  the  Dutch  themselves  to  leave 
their  church  in  the  fort,  which  they  surrendered  to  the  English,  and  to 
build  for  themselves  a  new  church  in  Garden  street.  In  accordance 
with  the  agreement  which  had  been  made  between  them  Daill6  had 
the  special  Oversight  of  the  country  churches,  whilst  Peiret  had  more 
particularly  charge  of  that  of  New  York.  This  arrangement  continued 
in  force  until  169G,  when  Daill6  accepted  a  call  from  the  French  church 
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of  Boston.  In  the  meantime,  however,  the  prosperity  of  the  New  York 
church  increased  daily.  In  1703  Peiret  and  his  consistory  were  author- 
ized, by  an  act  of  the  Assembly,  to  sell  the  church  in  Markettield 
street,  which  had  become  entirely  too  small,  and  to  apply  the  proceeds, 
and  such  other  contributions  as  might  be  voluntarily  made  for  that 
purpose,  to  the  ei'ection  of  a  new  and  larger  church.  On  the  8th  of 
July,  1704,  the  corner-stone  of  the  new  church  was  laid  by  Lord  Corn- 


'-"-'-:l\mf/f^i§t.^^ -,. 


pfot;  stkeet  church  in  issi. 


bury,  and  the  building  itself  was  completed  towards  the  end  of  the 
same  year.  This  was  that  unique  church  edifice  in  Pine  street,  near 
Nassau,  which  was  used  for  public  worship  until  1834,  and  which  still 
subsists  in  the  present  Eglise  du  Saint  Esprit,  in  West  Twenty- 
second  street. 

Peiret,  who  had  been  the  prime  mover  in  the  erection  of  the  two 
French  churches,  died  on  the  1st  of  September,  1704,  and  was 
buried  in  Trinity  church-yard.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of 
learning,  and,  from  all  that  is  known  of  him,  he  was  certainlj^  a  noble 
example  of  the  Huguenot  pastor.  He  was  followed  by  a  long  series 
of  al)le  and  devoted  men,  but  under  whom  the  church  which  he  had 
founded  gradually  declined.  In  1750,  after  the  close  of  Ron's  long 
pastorate,  its  membership  had  been  reduced  to  a  mere  handful. 
During  the  occupation  of  New  York  liy  the  British  the  building  Avas 
used  as  a  storehouse ;  nor  was  it  reopened  for  divine  service  until 
1796,  and  then  only  to  become,  in  1804,  an  Episcopal  church.  This 
result  was  seemingly  inevitable.     In  1710,  the  last  considerable  body 
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of  Huguenots  arrived  in  New  York,  and  hencelbrtb  the  mcmhorsliip 
of  the  French  church  depended  almost  exclusively  upon  its  own  natu- 
ral growth.  This  increase,  together  with  sucii  accessions  as  the 
church  would  have  made  otherwise,  would  have  secured  for  it  a  long 
and  useful  existence.  But,  in  the  meantime,  the  French  language, 
which  was  used  in  all  its  services,  fell  into  disuse  ;  and  the  Huguenots 
of  the  second  and  third  generations,  understanding  and  siicaking 
English  better  than  French,  gradually  drifted  into  English-speaking 
chiu'ches.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  tliat  an  attempt,  made  in  1772,  to 
secure  a  pastor  who  could  preach  in  English  as  well  as  in  French, 
should  have  failed.  The  gradual  disuse  of  the  French  language  was 
not,  however,  the  only,  or  the  most  important,  dissolving  cause  at  work. 
Among  many  of  the  Plugueuots  of  Xew  York,  as  elsewhere,  tiierc  ex- 
isted from  the  beginning  a  strong  disposition  to  conform  to  the  Church 
of  England.  This  statement  is  particularly  true  of  their  ministers. 
As  early  as  1663  Zj'^ierus  went  to  Virginia,  where  he  was  afterwards 
chosen  rector  of  what  is  now  Kingston  parish,  in  Mathews  county.  The 
removal  of  Daille  to  Bos- 
ton, in  1696,  may  have had 
the  same  cause.  It  was 
certainly  at  the  root  of  the 
difficulties  which  broke 
out  durinsr  Ron's  minis- 
try,  and  which  brought 
the  church  to  the  brink  of  its  ruin.  And,  omitting  several  others, 
Carle,  one  of  its  most  efficient  ministers,  resigned  in  1764,  because  the 
church  refused  to  conform.     Nor  was  the  predilection  for  the  Church 

of  England  confined  to  the  jjastors,  as  the 
registers  of  Trinity  Church  abundantly 


^^ey 


9aJ^^^ 


^tJ^fAAj-j  prove.  Thus,  among  manj'  others,  the 
r\x^t^  y  saintl}'  Xeau,  who  had  memorized  the 
"Book  of  Common  Prayer"  in  a  Freuch 
dungeon,  was  an  elder  in  the  French  church  before  he  became  catechist 
of  New  York  ;  de  Lancej%  a  leading  representative  of  the  Huguenots, 
became  early  a  vestryman  in  Trinity  parish ;  and  Desbrosses,  also  a 
former  elder  in  the  French  church, 

left  Ijy  will,  in  1773,  to  Trinity      ^^^  . 

Church,  one  thousand  pounds  in      A/i  O  •  r^.y,(!r^-^)fX/^Ai/JT/ ^^^ 
trust  for  the  first  Frenc^i  congrc-     t^lP^^^^^^^^^^^<^^^ 
gation  of  New  York  which  should  /^ 

adopt  the  Anglican  liturg}'.     The 

example  of  such  representative  men  must  have  produced  a  deep 
influence,  and  it  is  surprising  that,  under  the  operation  of  the  two 
leading  causes  specified,  the  Huguenot  church  of  New  York  did  not 
become  an  Episcopal  church  upon  its  revival  in  1796.     • 

THE    STATEN    ISLAND    COLONY. 

Among  the  remaining  Huguenot  colonies  founded  in  the  province 
of  New  York,  Staten  Island,  New  Paltz,  and  New  Kochellc,  deserve 
special  mention.     Staten  Island  was  a  favorite  resort  of  the  Hugue- 
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nots  from  the  earliest  times.  Tlicir  iiuinl)er  was  considerably  increased, 
in  1661,  by  the  arrival  of  some  Vaudois  and  French  refugees.  They 
clustered  mainly  around  two  places,  one  of  which,  Fresli-Kills,  was 
principally  settled  by  the  French;  and  the  other.  Stony  Brook,  by 
the  Waldenses.  Their  first  minister  was  Drisius,  who  began  his 
ministrations  among  them  in  1663 ;  and  it  is  said  that  a  church  was 
built  in  both  settlements  as  early  as  1665.  But  these  churches 
were  evidentl}^  of  short  duration ;  for  in  1679,  when  the  Laljadists 
visited  Staten  Island,  there  was  " neither  church  nor  minister"  to  be 
found  there.  The  French  of  Staten  Island  numbered  at  that  time 
about  forty  families ;  and,  in  1682,  Daille,  the  New  York  pastor, 
reorganized  their  churches,  which  he  continued  to  serve  until  1694, 

with  the  exception  of  two  years, 
during  which  he  had  been  sup- 
phmted  by  Laurent  Vandcnbosch, 
an  erratic  Huguenot  minister  from 
Boston.  He  was  succeeded  by 
de  Bonrepos,  from  New  Eochelle, 
whose  ministry  extended  to  1717.  Meanwhile,  many  Huguenots  joined 
St.  Andrew's  Church  ;  and  the  rest,  unable  to  sustain  a  pastor  of  their 
own,  united,  in  1717,  with  the  new  Dutch  church  at  Richmond. 

THE     NEW     PALTZ     COLONY. 

Like  Staten  Island,  Ulster  County  received  a  few  Walloon  colo- 
nists. They  established  themselves  at  what  is  now  called  Kingston, 
which  soon  became  a  thriving  town.  Here  a  church  was  organized  as 
early  as  1659 ;  and  it  is  noticeable  that,  although  the  services  were 
conducted  in  the  Dutch  language,  the  records  of  the  church  were  kept 
in  French  until  1700.  In  166U  the  French  element  of  Kingston  was 
largely  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  other  refugees.  Among  the  latter 
was  Louis  Du  Bois,  M'ho  became  the  chief  founder  of  the  Huguenot 
colony  of  New  Paltz.  This  settlement  arose  from  a  public  misfortune. 
In  1663  the  Indians,  in  order  to  revenge  eleven  of  their  tribe  whom 
Governor  Stuyvesant  had  sold  into  slaveiy,  made  a  raid  upon  Kingston. 
Some  of  the  inliabitants  were  killed,  and  a  large  number  of  women 
and  children  were  carried  away  by  the  savages  and  hidden  in  the  depth 
of  the  foi'est ;  but  their  retreat  was  at  length  discovered,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  captives  were  happily  rescued.  They  were  found 
at  what  was  then  called  the  "New  Fort,"  in  the  valley  of  the  Wallkill ; 
and  the  rescuing  part}'  were  so  much  pleased  with  the  rich  soil  of  that 
section  of  the  country  that  it  was  resolved  to  plant  a  Huguenot 
colony  there.  Accordingly,  in  1666,  Louis  Du  Bois,  with  eleven 
associates,  purchased  the  land  from  the  natives  ;  but  the  actual  settle- 
ment did  not  take  place  until  1677.  The  land  was  equally  divided 
among  the  twelve  patentees,  and  in  memory  of  the  sojourn  of  some  of 
the  settlers  at  Mannheim,  in  the  lower  Palatinate,  the  colony  was 
cnWcA.  Le  Nouveau  Palatinat.  Although  they  had  no  minister  among 
them  the  colonists  at  once  erected  a  log  house,  which  served  the  doultle 
purpose  of  a  school-house  and  a  church.  It  was  in  this  humble  building 
that  Daille,  in    1682,  organized   the   Efjlise  du  Nouveau   Palatinat, 
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whiib  Still sui-vives  in  the  present Dutcii  liefurraetl  chuieii  of  Xew  Paltz. 
Daille's  last  recorded  semi-annual  visit  to  this  church  was  in  1G92. 
Four  years  later  he  was  succeeded  by  de  Bonrepos,  who  was  then  pastor 
of  the  Stateu  Island  churches.  A  new  and  more  capacious  church  was 
built  in  172U  ;  Ijut  the  French  language  gradually-  died  out  for  want 
of  a  school-teacher,  and  in  1733  the  Dutch  took  its  place.  The  last 
visit  of  a  French  pastor  to  Xew  Paltz  seems  to  have  occurred  in  1739, 
when  Moulinars,  who  was  then  at  New  Rochelle,  baptized  three  children 
there. 

In  speaking  of  the  civil  government  of  this  colony  the  Rev.  Anson 
Du  Bois,  in  the  "  Du  Bois  reunion,"  says:  "The  twelve  patentees  — 
the  Duziue,  as  they  were  called  —  were  constituted  the  legislative  and 
judicial  body  of  the  miniature  state.  The  number  was  supplied  after 
the  death  of  the  original  members  by  annual  election.  Decisions  in 
all  cases  referred  to  them  seem  to  have  been  accepted  as  final ;  for 
though  we  must  assume  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  colonial  government, 
no  such  appeal  is  known  to  have  been  made,  or  disputed  boundary  or 
internal  feud  to  have  disturbed  the  absolute  harmony  of  the  settlement. 
There  was  no  civil  government  other  than  that  of  the  Duzine  in 
operation  at  New  Paltz  for  a  period  of  more  than  one  hundred  years." 

THE  NEW  ROCHELLE  COLONY. 

As  early  as  1685  a  few  French  refugees  had  found  their  way  into 
Westchester  county.  Four  years  later  John  Pell,  Lord  of  Pelham 
Manor,  conveyed  the  present  township  of  New  Rochelle,  containing 
six  thousand  acres,  to  Jacob  Leisler,  in  behalf  of  about  a  dozen 
Huguenot  families  who  wished  to  estabHsh  a  colony  there.  The  tract 
was  so  named  after  La  Rochelle,  one  of  the  great  Protestant  strong- 
holds in  France ;  and  the  laud  was  afterwards  divided  into  parcels, 
varying  from  twenty 
to  three  hundred  acres 
apiece,  ^vhich  were 
from  time  to  time  re- 
leased to  other  appli- 
cants. Most  of  the 
colonists,  including 
several  English  and 
Dutch  families,  were 
grouped  in  one  place,  forming  the  village  of  New  Rochelle.  This  town, 
pleasantly  situated  at  a  distance  of  about  twenty  miles  from  New  York 
city,  became  early  noted  for  the  superior  educational  advantages  which 
it  afforded,  and  for  the  fine  hospitality  and  urbanitj^  of  its  inhabitants. 
Mrs.  Knight,  writing  in  1704,  thus  describes  its  condition:  "This 
is  a  very  pretty  place,  well  compact,  and  good,  handsome  houses ; 
clean,  good,  and  passable  roads,  and  situated  on  a  navigable  river ; 
abundance  of  land,  well  fenced  and  cleared  all  along  as  we  passed, 
which  caused  in  me  a  love  to  the  place,  which  I  could  have  been  con- 
tent to  live  in  it." 

In  the  original  conveyance  to  Leislet  there  were  comprised  an 
additional  one  hundred  acres  of  land,  which  were  freely  granted  to  the 
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"French  church,  erected  or  to  be  erected"  by  the  colonists.  The 
church  here  contemplated  w;is  built  in  1(192;  and,  besides  the  globe 
mentioned,  it  received  at  about  this  time  "a  piece  of  land  forty  paces 
square,"  to  be  used  as  a  cemetery,  from  Louis  Bongrand ;  and,  subse- 
quently, a  house  and  about  three  acres  of  land  from  the  town.  The 
tirst  minister  of  this  church  was  the  Rev.  David  de  Bonrepos,  who 
had  previously  been  pastor  of  a  small  band  of  refugees  at  Boston. 
He  was  succeeded  in  1694,  or  more  probably  in  1096,  by  the  Rev. 
Daniel  Bondet,  during  whose  long  and  useful  ministry  the  people 
conformed  to  the  Church  of  England. 

Bondet,  who  belonged  to  a  very  excellent  family,  was  a  most 
worthy  man  and  an  accomplished  scholar.  In  1685  he  fled  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  was  admitted  to  holy  orders ;  and  the  following  year 
he  accompanied  a  few  of  his  fellow-refugees  who  wei'e  going  to  New 
Oxford,  in  Massachusetts.  Here  he  was  employed  for  eight  years  in 
preaching  to  the  Indians,  serving  at  the  same  time  as  pastor  of  the 
Huo"uenot  colony.  In  1694  he  returned  to  Boston,  where  he  seems 
to  have  remained  two  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  he  was  called 
to  New  Rochelle.  The  call  was  mainly  due  to  the  friendly  oifices  of 
Colonel  Heathcote,  a  stanch  and  active  churchman.  Bondet  being 
able  to  officiate  in  English  as  well  as  in  French,  his  friend  first  pro- 
posed him  for  the  living  of  Westchester,  of  which  New  Rochelle  then 
formed  a  part.  The  vestry  at  first  acquiesced  in  the  proposal ;  but, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Rev.  Warren  Mather,  a  dissenting  clergyman, 
it  afterwards  changed  its  resolution,  and  when  Bondet  came  it  refused 
to  receive  him.  It  was  then  that  Colonel  Heathcote  secured  his 
services  for  New  Rochelle,  where  he  was  heartily  welcomed  by  all 
classes.  Availing  himself  of  the  authorization  which  he  had  received 
at  his  ordination,  he  conducted  the  services  of  the  church  for  a  long 
time  according  to  the  practice  of  the  Reformed  churches  of  France, 
and  under  his  self-denying  and  diligent  care  the  membership  of  the 
church  increased  from  year  to  year.  But  the  people  were  poor,  and 
the  aid  promised  by  the  province  was  either  not  paid  at  all  or  paid 
very  irregularly.  Accordingly,  in  1709,  the  entire  congregation, 
with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  families,  conformed  to  the  Church 
of  England. 

This  event  made  quite  a  stir  in  the  French  church  of  New  York, 
and  ultimately  led  to  a  schism  in  both  churches.  Ron,  who  came  to 
New  York  a  year  later,  refused  to  interfere  in  the  matter  ;  but  some 
of  the  members  of  his  church,  afraid  of  being  absorbed  in  their  turn,' 
encouraged  the  dissidents  to  hold  out.  In  1718  they  succeeded  in 
giving  Rou  a  colleague,  the  Rev.  Jean  J.  Moulinars,  who,  in  addition 
to  his  duties  in  New  York,  was  to  preach  and  administer  the  sacra- 
ments quarterly  at  New  Rochelle.  Nor  did  this  concession  satisfy 
them.  Although  they  were  really  in  the  minority,  in  1724  they  at- 
tempted to  dismiss  Rou  altogether  from  the  church.  To  protect  him- 
self he  brought  a  suit  in  chancery,  and  was  at  once  reinstated ;  but 
most  of  his  opponents  left  the  church,  which  was  seriously  impaired 
by  their  withdrawal.  Moulinars  retired  to  New  Rochelle,  where  he 
continued  to  minister  to  the  little  flock  of  dissidents  until  his  death. 
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which  occurred  in  1741.     At  first  the  services  were  held  in  a  private 
house ;  but  with  the  liberal  aid  which  they  received  from  New  York 
the  number  of  the  worshippers  gradually  increased,  especially  during 
the  interval  between  the  death  of  Bondet  and  the  arrival  of  his  suc- 
cessor :  and  during  the  same  jieriod  a  little  wooden  church  was  built  for 
them,  which,  as  an  annex  of  the  New  York  church,  still  existed  in  17G4. 
In  the  meantime  Bondet  quietly  accomplished  his  laborious  and 
difiicult  task.    In  17 10  a  new  stone  church  Avas  erected  under  his  auspices 
and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  welcom- 
ing back  b\"  degrees  the  greater  part  ^^  ^ 
of  the  dissenting  families.  Every  third            Q^^^^^yl^c^ ^  i,*,,y^ 
Sunday  in  the  month  he  preached  in     tg**^-^^^ 
English,  and  his  labors  among  the  In- 
dians were  crowned  with  eminent  success.     He  died  in  1722,  and  was 
succeeded  t\vo  years  later  b}'  the  Rev.  Peter  Stouppe,  formerly  pastor  of 
the  Huguenot  church  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina.     Stoujjpe,  whose 
labors  worthily  continued  those  of  his  predecessor,  died  in  1700.    His 
successor  was  the  Rev.  Michael  Houdin,  M'ho  rendered  General  Wolfe 
such  signal  seiwices  as  a  guide  in  the  expedition  against  Quebec.     He 
had  resided  for  several  years  in  Canada,  where  he  labored  as  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest.     He  was  the  last  French  incumbent  of  New  Rochelle, 
and  died  in  1766. 

THE     BOSTON     COLONY. 

The  several  Huguenot  colonies  planted  in  Xew  England  had 
their  centre  in  Boston.  A  few  refugees,  such  as  de  la  Noye,  de 
Votion,  and  others,  found  their  way  into  New  England  soon  after 
the  formation  of  the  English  settlements;  and  as  early  as  16(J2  Jean 
Touton,  a  physician,  applied  for  permission,  in  behalf  of  himself  and 
other  Protestants  from  La  Rochelle,  to  establish  themselves  in  Massa- 
chusetts. Touton  himself  is  known  to  have  been  at  Rehoboth  in 
1()75,  and  it  is  probable  that  at  least  some  of  the  rest  had  accom- 
panied him  ;  for  in  1685  there  already  existed  at  Boston  a  small  body 
of  Huguenots,  whose  presence  there  cannot  apparently  be  otherwise 
explained.  But  the  first  considerable  body  of  French  refugees,  the 
circumstances  of  whose  arrival  are  known,  came  to  Boston  from  the 
island  of  St.  Christopher,  in  the  summer  of  1G8G.  They  consisted  of 
fifteen  families,  and  were  a  part  of  that  important  Huguenot  element 
which  first  emigrated  to  the  West  Indies.  In  the  course  of  the  year 
they  were  joined,  among  others,  by  fifty  refugees  from  Eleuthera,  one 
of  the  Bahama  Islands.  The  latter  had  been  driven  out  by  the  Span- 
iards, and  all  severely  suflered  during  the  voyage.  To  provide  for 
their  immediate  wants  collections  were  ordered  to  be  made  in  the  vari- 
ous churches.  XX.  the  same  time  other  famihes  were  amving,  princi- 
pally from  England,  and  it  is  probable  that  before  the  close  of  1688 
some  four  hundred  Huguenots  had  landed  at  Boston.  This  immigra- 
tion lasted  several  years,  when  it  was  again  diverted  to  New  York  and 
the  South. 

Few  of  these  i-efugees  remained  permanently  in  Boston.  In  1687 
all  but  twenty  families  had  left  there,  and  others  were  leaving  daily. 
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These  constant  losses,  which  were  only  partially  made  good  by  new 
arrivals,  show  why  the  Huguenot  colony  of  Boston  has  left  fewer  traces 
behind  it  than  perhaps  any  other.  A  French  church  was,  neverthe- 
less, maintained  from  the  earliest  time  ;  but  the  date  of  its  first  organi- 
zation is  unknown.  Vandeubosch,  who  was  apparently  its  first  pastor, 
was  dismissed,  in  1685,  for  celebrating  marriages  without  the  usual 
publication  of  banns.  In  1687  he  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  David  de 
Bourepos,  who  may  have  been  the  minister  who  came  with  the  St. 
Christopher  refugees.  He  remained  only  two  years.  During  the  next 
seven  years  the  history  of  the  church  is  involved  in  a  good  deal  of 
doubt.  For  some  time  the  pastors  of  English  churches  seem  to  have 
occasionally  officiated,  and  it  is  probable  that  Bondet,  before  going  to 
New  Rochelle,  spent  two  years  among  his  brethren  of  Boston.  But  in 
1696  the  church  assumed  greater  importance.  In  that  year  the  New 
Oxford  settlement  was  broken  up,  and  the  colonists  generallj^  returned 
to  Boston.  In  consequence  of  this  increase  in  the  membership  of  the 
church  Daille  was  called  from  New  York.  His  ministry  proved  as 
successful  as  it  could  under  the  circumstances.  In  1705  a  lot  was 
bought  for  a  church  iu  what  is  now  School  street,  but  the  resources  of 
the  people  did  not  permit  them  to  undertake  the  building  of  a  church 
edifice.  It  was  no  doubt  this  inadequacy  of  their  means  which  induced 
Daili6,  in  1706,  to  apply  for  aid  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts.  In  1715  this  eminent  servant  of  God  was 
finally  called  to  his  rest.  Among  other  legacies  he  left  £5  to  the 
French  school-master ;  his  books  and  the  income  of  £100  to  the  con- 
gregation, and  £10  towards  the  building  of  a  church.  His  successor, 
the  Rev.  Andrew  Le  Mercier,  was  the  last  pastor  of  the  church.  During 
the  first  year  of  his  pastorate  a  neat  church  was  erected  ;  but  the  mem- 
bership gradually  declined  until,  in  1748,  thei-e  were- only  eight  male 

communicants  left.    The 
y  ^^  consregation   was   then 

Congregational  society. 
In  the  absence  of  a  permanent  church,  Faneuil  Hall,  the  munificent 
gift  of  a  Huguenot,  remains  as  a  fit  and  lasting  memorial  of  the 
Huguenot  colony  of  Boston. 

THE   NEW   OXFORD   COLONY. 

The  refugees  who  came  to  Boston  from  England  in  1686  are  nearly 
all  supposed  to  have  gone  directly  to  New  Oxford.  This  settlement 
was  situated  in  what  was  then  known  as  the  Nipniuck  country,  at  a 
distance  of  about  fifty  miles  south-west  from  Boston.  It  consisted  of 
a  tract  of  laud  containing  eleven  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres, 
and  formed  the  eastern  part  of  a  grant  eight  miles  square  which  the 
General  Court  of  Massachusetts  made  in  1683  to  a  company  of  English 
gentlemen.  The  grant  was  made  on  the  condition  that  the  proprietors, 
within  four  j'ears  from  date,  should  settle  thereon  "  thirty  families  and 
an  able  orthodox  minister."  In  compliance  with  this  condition  Major 
Robert  Thompson,  one  of  the  proprietors  residing  in  London,  contracted 
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with  Gabriel  Beinon,  a  merchant  of  La  Itochclle  who  had  lied  to 
England  after  the  recall,  for  the  settlement  of  thirty  Frencli  families 
on  the  Oxford  grant.  It  wonld  appear  that,  according  to  the  terms  of 
their  agreement,  Bernon  was  to  pay,  if  necessary,  for  the  removjd  of 
the  settlers  and  their  eflects  ;  to  Imild  a  grist-mill  at  New  Oxford,  and 
to  jirovide  such  other  means  as  might  be  requisite  for  the  proper  culti- 
vation of  the  land.  In  consideration  of  these  services  the  proprietors 
tinally  deeded  to  Bernon  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land ; 
and  to  his  agent,  Bertrand  du  Tutleau,  seven  hundred  and  liflv  acres. 
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Each  family  freely  received  from  tifty  to  one  hundred  acres,  according 
to  its  size. 

As  already  stated  the  first  colonists  arrived  in  the  autumn  of  1(386. 
They  were  accompanied  by  the  Rev.  Daniel  Bondet,  who,  after  Bernon, 
was  the  chief  man  among  them.  In  1687  their  number  had  in- 
creased to  fifty-two,  and  it  is  probable  that  by  the  beginning  of  the 
next  year  the  full  quota  of  thirty  families  had  been  furnished.  The 
colony  now  entered  upon  a  lirief  period  of  prosperity.  In  accoi'dance 
with  the  practice  of  other  Huguenot  colonics  it  appears  to  have  gov- 
erned itself;  and  the  few  necessary  public  buildings  and  institutions 
were  gradually  called  into  existence.  For  better  protection  against 
the  Indians  a  small  fort  was  constructed ;  a  saw-mill  and  a  grist-mill 
were  1  milt ;  a  substantial  church  edifice  was  erected  ;  a  convenient  plot 
was  laid  out  for  a  cemeter}- ;  and,  as  a  Avelcome  reward  for  such  worthy 
efforts,  the  wild  forest  land,  which  was  speedily  reclaimed,  abundantly 
supplied  all  the  real  wants  of  the  colonists.  So  rapid  was  the  ])rogress 
of  the  little  community  that  in  1693,  only  seven  }-ears  after  its  first 
foundation,  it  was  deemed  of  sufficient  consequence  to  be  allowed  rep- 
resentation- in  the  General  Court  at  Boston. 

At  the  same  time  siirns  of  the  comin?  danirers  were  not  wantinsr. 
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As  early  as  1691  Bondet  was  obliged  to  protest,  in  the  interest  of  the 
common  weal,  against  the  indiscriminate  sale  of  rum  to  the  natives, 
who,  under  the  influence  of  strong  drink,  became  wholly  ungoverna- 
ble and  dangerous.  This  protest,  which  the  selectmen  of  Woodstock 
afterwards  renewed  in  behalf  of  their  own  town,  was  apparently  heeded 
by  the  authorities  of  the  province,  and  for  a  time  the  affairs  of  the 
colony  again  progressed  satisfoctorily .  But,  during  the  summer  of  1  (594, 
the  Indians  threatened  several  times  to  attack  the  settlement,  and  the 
settlers,  too  feeble  to  repel  them,  were  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in  the 
fort  for  three  months.  Meanwhile  the  deer  and  the  cattle,  unrestrained 
by  any  one,  destroyed  the  gi-owing  crops  of  hay  and  corn,  and  the 
problem  of  subsistence  during  the  coming  winter  assumed  serious  im- 
portance. This  hostility  of  the  natives  finally  proved  fatal  to  the 
promi-iin-g  colony.  Since  the  war  of  1675  the  Huguenots,  in  common 
with  the  other  European  settlers,  lived  in  constant  dread  of  their  Ijar- 
barous  neighbors.  An  incident  which  is  said  to  have  happened  about 
this  time  contributed,  no  doubt,  to  the  general  anxiety.  One  day 
some  Indians  surprised  in  the  woods  and  carried  away  two  children 
belonging  to  one  of  the  colonists,  and  several  days  passed  before  the 
little  ones  were  again  found  and  returned  to  their  parents.  As  soon, 
therefore,  as  the  enemy  menaced  the  town,  some  of  the  inhabitants 
retired  to  Boston.  They  were  the  more  independent  members  of  the 
colony,  and  their  loss  to  the  enterprise  was  increased  soon  afterwards 
by  the  withdrawal  of  Bondet.  The  remaining  inhabitants  continued  the 
struggle  until  1696,  when  the  Indians  renewed  their  attacks.  In  the  out- 
skirts of  the  village  lived  a  family  by  the  name  of  Johnson,  one  of  the 
few  English  families  which  seem  to  have  belonged  to  the  settlement. 
Towards  evening,  on  the  25th  of  August,  a  number  of  hostile  savages 
entered  Johnson's  house,  and,  seizing  his  three  little  children,  dashed 
their  heads  against  the  hearth-stone.  The  terrified  mother  fled  towards 
Woodstock,  where  her  husband  had  gone  on  business  ;  but  the}"^  missed 
each  other  on  the  way,  and,  on  his  return,  Johnson  was  killed  by  the 
murderers  of  his  children.  This  event  decided  the  immediate  aban- 
donment of  the  colony.  Gathering  together  their  most  valuable  effects, 
the  disconsolate  exiles  repaired  to  their  little  church ;  after  a  few  last 
prayers  had  been  said,  those  of  them  who  had  lost  any  relatives  or 
friends  took  their  final  leave  of  them  in  the  church-yard,  and  then  the 
entire  comjiany  set  out  for  Boston.  The  deep  pathos  of  this  scene 
will  be  easily  imagined. 

Bernon,  who  had  personally  never  resided  at  New  Oxford,  alone  kept 
up  his  interest  in  the  unfortunate  settlement,  and,  in  the  spring  of  1699, 

eight    or   ten    of    the     original 

^-^  families  retui'ned  undei  his  aus- 

/ ->     fi     '  A       .0l9yv--t, /yf  pices.      Their    pastor    was    the 

05CU[rrttL^0(yirn(ni'  -v      Rev.  Jacques  Laborie,  who,  like 

0  Bondet,  preached    at    the    same 

time  to  the  Indians.  But  this 
attempted  resettlement  also  failed.  In  1702  the  natives  again  became 
troublesome  ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Bernon  and  the  government 
to  protect  the  colonists,  there  existed  a  general  feeling  of  insecurity. 
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Laborie  was  called  to  New  York  in  ITU-i,  and  it  is  prohahle  tliat  tUe  last 
Huguenots  left  the  colony  soon  afterwards.  In  1713,  after  duo  procla- 
mation, their  farms  were  deeded  to  tiiirty  English  settlers.  Bernon, 
who  sti'ongly  espoused  the  cause  of  Episcopacy,  left  Boston  in  Ki'JS, 
and  then  successively  resided  at  Newport,  Narragansett,  and  Provi- 
dence, R.I. 

THE    NARRAGANSETT    COLONV. 

The  Huguenot  colony  in  Rhode  Island  likewise  proceeded  from 
Boston.  It  was  founded  in  the  same  year  as  the  New  Oxford  colony, 
and  was  located  in  what  was  then  known  as  the  Narragansett  country, 
near  the  present  town  of  Kingston.  The  leading  men  in  the  colon}' 
were  Ezechiel  Carre,  the  pastor,  who  is  said  to  have  left  France  only 
in  1686,  but  who  may  have  come  to  America  long  before ;  Dr.  Pierre 
AjTault,  who  afterwards  settled  at  Newport ;  and  Pierre  Le  Breton. 
According  to  an  agreement  made  between  them  and  the  proprietors  of 
Narragansett,  each  famil}'  was  to  receive  one  hundred  acres  of  land, 
for  which  it  was  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  four  shillings  per  acre,  or  £25 
for  the  whole  tract,  payable  in  three  years ;  one  hundred  and  iifty 
acres  were  to  be  freely  given  for  the  use  of  the  minister,  one  hundred 
acres  as  a  glebe,  and  fit'ty  acres  towards  the  support  of  a  school-master. 

The  settlement  was  begun  in  November,  1686,  and  was  generally 
known  as  "  Frenchtown."  Besides  suitable  buildings  for  a  church  and 
a  school,  twenty-five  private  houses  were  at  once  ei'ccted.  In  1687  the 
village  numbered  about  one  hundred  persons,  and  in  all  there  seems 
to  have  settled  there  forty-live  families.  The  difficulties,  which  finally 
caused  the  dispersion  of  the  entire  colony,  arose  exclusively  from  the 
conflicting  claims  in  regard  to  the  jn-oprietorship  of  the  Narragansett 
territory.  The  claim  of  the  Atherton  Company,  from  which  the  colo- 
nists held  their  lands,  was  solely  based  upon  a  mortgage  executed  by 
two  Narragansett  sachems.  This  claim  being  afterwards  set  aside,  thedis- 
puted  territory  fell  definitely  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Rhode  Island. 
Unfortunately,  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  that  province,  the  tract 
of  laud  occupied'by  the  French  settlers  had  already  been  erected  into 
a  township,  and  partially  released  to  a  certain  numl)er  of  English  set- 
tlers. Accordingly  the  former  found  themselves,  not  only  without 
sufficient  titles  to  their  little  estates,  but  without  the  means  of  obtain- 
ing any  better  ones.  The  difficulties  began  in  the  summer  following 
the  foundation  of  the  colony.  The  English  settlers  cut  the  grass  on 
some  bog-meadows  which  the  French  claimed  as  a  part  of  tlieir  land. 
The  matter  was  referred  to  Governor  Andros,  who  temporarily  decided 
that  the  hay  should  be  equally  divided  between  the  two  parties.  But 
the  whole  question  of  jurisdiction  came  up  in  1689,  and  when  it  was 
finally  decided  against  the  Atherton  Company  the  French  abandoned 
the  settlement.  Only  two  or  three  families  are  said  to  have  remained 
a  few  years  longer;  of  the  others,  two  returned  to  Boston,  and  the 
rest  went  to  New  Rochelle. 

In  addition  to  these  three  Huguenot  colonies  in  New  England 
mention  should  be  made  of  Cumberland,  Rhode  Island,  where  the 
Rev.  Mathurin  Ballou  is  said  to  have  organized  a  church  in  which 
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Fi'ench  services  were  held  fur  many  years ;  and  of  what  was  then 
Falmouth,  iu  Maine,  where  a  number  of  French  refugees  settled  as 
early  as  1687.     Among  the  latter  was  Pierre  Baudouin,  a  physician 


i5->e. 


from  La  Roclielle,  one  of  whose  descendants,  James  Bowdoin,  bearing 
the  name  of  his  grandfather,  the  son  of  Pierre,  afterwards  founded 
Bowdoin  College.  In  1(390  the  settlement  was  destroyed  by  the  In- 
dians, though  several  of  the  French  families  returned  to  Portland, 
where  a  small  French  colony  existed  for  a  number  of  years. 


THE    VIRGINIA    COLONY. 

Unlike  other  English  colonies  in  America,  Virginia  seems  to  have 
attracted  l:)ut  few  Huguenot  settlers  before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  right  of  citizenship  was  freely  given  to  foreigners  as 
early  as  1671,  and  the  colonial  records  show  that  a  small  number  of 
Frenchmen  were  naturalized  in  the  immediately  succeeding  years. 
But  the  Act  of  Toleration,  which  had  practically  estal)lished  freedom 
of  worship  since  1689,  was  not  promulgated  in  Virginia  until  al)out 
1699  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  the  great  mass  of  the  Huguenots,  whose 
creed  and  polity  were  Presbyterian,  naturally  turned  their  attention  to 
other  provinces.  The  tardy  promulgation  of  the  Toleration  Act  may 
have  been  partly  due  to  the  arrival,  in  1700,  of  several  bodies  of 
Huguenots,  who  came  over  under  the  special  patronage  of  AVilliam  the 
Third.  Among  them  were  no  doubt  some  of  the  soldiers  to  whose 
valor  and  fidelity  William  largely  owed  his  crown,  and  in  recognition 
of  their  services  he  generously  gave  thi'ee  thousand  pounds  for  the 
free  transportation  of  a  colony  of  live  hundred  refugees  to  Virginia. 
After  the  king  the  chief  promoter  of  the  enterprise  was  Dr.  Daniel 
Coxe,  who  was  the  proprietor  of  extensive  territories  in  dift'erent  parts 
of  America.  The  settlement  was  to  be  made  upon  a  large  tract  of 
land  which  Dr.  Coxe  owned  in  Virginia,  and  in  1698  he  made  aeon- 
tract  to  that  efiect  with  Sir  William  Walter,  Knight,  Olivier  de  la 
Muce,  and  Charles  de  Sailly. 

The  projected  colony  was  widely  advertised,  not  only  in  England, 
but  also  in  Germany,  Holland,  and  Switzerland;  and  in  April,  1700, 
a  first  ship,  carrying  some  two  hundred  men,  women,  and  children, 
sailed  for  Jamestown.  Besides  de  la  Muce  and  de  Sailly,  Claude 
Philippe  de  Richebourg,  a  very  worthy  Huguenot  minister,  seems  to 
have  accompanied  the  colonists.  The  latter,  being  nearly  all  very 
poor,  were  amply  provided  with  everything  that  was  necessary  in  a 
new  colony.     A  large  sum  of  money,  contributed  by  friends  iu  Eng- 
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land,  wati  laid  out  for  them  in  clothes,  tools,  implements,  and  other 
similar  articles ;  and  another  sum  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  jjounds 
was  given  them  for  Iniilding  a  church.  Unfortunately  their  landing 
proved  almost  disastrous  for  persons  in  their  circumstances.  A  sloop, 
upon  which  about  three  hundred  pounds'  worth  of  their  goods  had 
been  placed,  was  sunk  in  .the  harbor,  and  the  goods  were  either  lost 
or  wholly  damaged.  Notwithstanding  this  accident  the  impoverished 
colonists  at  once  proceeded  to  a  place  on  the  James  river,  al)out 
twenty  miles  beyond  the  rapids,  where  extensive  and  valual)le  lands 
had  been  assigned  to  them.  But  a  second  misfortune  befell  them  on 
the  way.  At  the  falls,  where  Eichmoud  now  stands,  nearly  all  of 
them  were  taken  ill,  and  they  were  obliged  to  tarry  there  for  some 
time.  Meanwhile  their  provisions  were  consumed,  and  they  finally 
arrived  at  their  destination  in  want  of  almost  everything.  Fortu- 
nately the  government  was  well  disposed  towards  them,  and  they 
found  de\oted  and  influential  friends  in  Colonels  Byrd  and  Fitzhugh, 
who  did  everything  in  their  power  to  ameliorate  their  condition.  Col- 
lections were  ordered  by  the  council  to  be  made  for  them,  and  their 
most  pressing  needs  were  thus  supplied. 

About  two  months  after  the  arrival  of  this  first  company  a  second 
body  of  refugees,  comprising  one  hundred  and  seventy  persons,  came 
from  England.  The  principal  man  amongst  them  was  the  Rev.  Mr. 
de  Joux,  who  had  received  holy  oi'ders  from  the  Bishop  of  London. 
According  to  a  memorial,  afterwards  drawn  up  by  his  adherents,  he 
was  sent  out  "to  exercise  his  pastorall  function  as  Minister  of  all  y' 
s*  colonj%"  and  in  the  contemporarj'  documents  he  generally  appears 
as  the  civil  head  of  the  new  settlement  as  well.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  same  year  a  third  ship  arrived  from  London,  bringing  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-seven  French  emigrants.  This  swelled  the  total  number 
of  Huguenots  settled  in  Virginia  to  about  the  rccjuisite  numljcr  of  live 
hundred.  The  great  majority  of  them  lived  on  the  southern  bank  of 
the  James  river,  and  it  would  seem  that  they  were  now  formally 
organized  into  a  colony.  The  settlement,  extending  for  a  distance  of 
about  four  miles  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  contained  ten  thousand 
acres.  Each  family  received  gratuitously  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  acres  ;  and  it  is  said  that,  in  accordance  with  what  seems  to  have 
been  a  frequent  practice  among  the  Huguenots  in  such  a  case,  each 
family's  portion  consisted  of  a  narrow  strip  of  land  running  from  the 
bank  of  the  river  to  the  hill  in  the  rear.  The  place  was  named 
"Manikin-Town,"  after  a  powerful  tribe  of  Indians  who  had  formerly 
their  principal  seat  there ;  and  in  December,  1700,  it  was  declared,  l)y 
an  Act  of  the  Assembly,  an  independent  parish,  and  exempted  from 
the  payment  of  all  general  and  county  taxes  for  the  space  of  seven 
years. 

In  February,  1701,  the  last  important  liody  of  Huguenots  arrived 
in  Virginia.  They  were  one  hundred  and  ninety-one  in  number,  and 
were  accompanied  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Latane,  who  afterwards  became 
rector  of  the  South  Farnham  parish,  in  Essex  county.  By  the  advice 
of  the  council  they  dispersed  into  various  parts  of  the  province.  A 
few  families,  however,  found  their  way  to  Manikin-Town,  where,  after 
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the  removal  of  some  preliminary  difSculties,  the  colonists  began  ear- 
nestly to  clear  their  lands.  Among  other  experiments  they  revived 
the  culture  of  the  vine  ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  horses  in  the  settlement, 
they  endeavored  to  domesticate  young  buflalocs.  But  these  trials  met 
with  very  indifl'erent  success,  and  in  the  meantime  grave  difSculties 
arose  in  the  colony.  In  the  latter  part  of  1701  an  epidemic  l^roko  out 
among  the  settlers,  in  consequence  of  which  many  of  them  removed 
into  Maryland.  A  few  years  later  other  difSculties  spi'ang  up,  the 
|)recise  nature  of  which  is  no  longer  clearly  understood.  They  were 
most  probably  due  to  certain  jealousies  which  existed  from  the  outset 
between  the  successive  bodies  of  settlei's  in  regard  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  the  colony,  and  which,  considering  the  various 
elements  of  which  the  settlement  was  composed,  it  was  perhaps  im- 
possible to  allay  altogether.  The  presence  of  apparently  two  different 
forms  of  worship  in  the  colony  was  ill-adapted  to  heal  the  internal 
dissensions,  and  the  final  result  could  be  easily  foreseen.  De  Riche- 
bourg  and  his  friends  retired  to  a  place  on  the  Trent  river,  in  North 
Carolina,  where  de  la  Muce  and  de  Sailly  seem  to  have  owned  a  large 
tract  of  land.  The  exact  date  of  their  separation  is  unknown  ;  but  it 
must  have  occm'red  before  1708,  in  which  year  Lawson  visited  the 
Trent  settlement.  Henceforth  there  were  unity  and  peace  among  the 
Manikin  colonists,  many  of  whose  names  have  become  famous  in  the 
history  of  Virginia.  In  1714  the  colony  numbered  three  hundred 
souls,  and  the  original  church  has  been  perpetuated  in  the  present 
Episcopal  church  of  Manikin. 

THE  SOUTH  CAROLINA  COLONIES. 

Notwithstanding  the  illiberal  character  of  its  early  laws  South 
Carolina,  thanks  to  the  richness  of  its  soil  and  its  genial  climate, 
attracted  a  small  numljer  of  French  colonists  from  the  time  of  its 
settlement,  in  1670,  and  finally  became,  as  it  has  been  very  properly 
called,  the  "home"  of  the  Huguenots  in  America.  The  first  con- 
siderable colony  of  refugees,  comprising  about  forty-five  families  or 
individuals,  arrived  in  1680.  They  were  sent  over  by  Charles  the 
Second,  who,  as  a  rare  act  of  generosity  towards  Protestants,  defrayed 
himself  the  cost  of  their  transportation.  They  were  particularly  to  intro- 
duce the  culture  of  the  vine,  the  olive  and  the  silk-worm,  and  they  were 
followed  soon  afterwards  by  a  still  larger  number  of  their  fellow-exiles 
in  England.  During  the  next  few  years  the  French  immigration  was 
quite  small ;  but  it  became  very  important  soon  after  the  recall,  and 
it  continued  much  longer  than  in  any  other  American  province.  The 
fugitives  now  arrived,  not  only  by  way  of  England,  but  also  by  way 
of  Holland ;  and  many  of  those  who  had  first  landed  at  Boston,  New 
Yoi'k,  and  Jamestown,  finally  settled  at  Charleston,  or  in  the  interior. 
It  is  said  that  nearly  one  thousand  embarked  for  Carolina  in  the  ports 
of  Holland  alone,  and  that  hundreds  of  others  came  there  from 
England  during  the  last  two  years  of  James  the  Second  and  during  the 
reign  of  William  and  Mary.  These  numbers  may  be  somewhat  ex- 
aggerated. It  is  certain,  however,  that  there  emigrated  to  Carolina,  in 
1687,  a  body  of  more  than  three  hundred  refugees,  chiefly  mechanics, 
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■workmen,  and  laborers,  whose  passage  and  other  necessary  expenses 
had  been  paid  out  of  the  funds  of  the  royal  bounty  of  James ;  that  a 
year  or  two  later  a  second  compaii}',  numbering  about  one  hundred 
and  tifty  pei'sons,  arrived  there  from  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam ; 
and  that  dc  Richebourg  and  his  colony,  after  being  driven  by  the 
Indians  from  their  settlement  on  the  banks  of  the  Trent,  at  last  found 
permanent  homes  on  the  Santce. 

The  principal  colony  established  in  South  Carolina  by  the  Huguenots 
was  at  Charleston.  It  dates  from  the  foundation  of  the  city,  in  whose 
growth  and  development  it  has  always  been  a  leading  factor.  Here 
was  organized,  not  later  than  in  1G87,  a  church  under  the  name  of  the 
"  French  Eeformed  Church  of  Charleston."  Its  first  pastor  was  the  Ivev. 
Eli  Prioleau,  who  died  in  KJ'JO.  This  church  enjoys  the  rare  distinction 
of  having  alone  preserved,  among  the  several  Huguenot  churches 
founded  in  this  country,  its  original  form  of  worship  to  this  day.  It 
continued  to  use  the  French  language  until  1828,  when  its  liturgy 
was  translated  into  English,  and  since  then  all  its  seiTiccs  have  been 
conducted  in  that  language. 

The  colony  next  in  importance  was  that  established  on  the  Santee 
river.  At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  consisted  of 
about  seventy  families,  and  a  few  years  later  this  number  was  largely 
increased  by  the  arrival  of  some  of  the  Virginia  settlers,  under  the 
ijuidance  of  de  Richel)ourg.  The  centre  of  the  settlement  was  a 
church  coeval  with  the  foundation  of  the  colony.  Its  lirst  pastor  was 
the  Rev.  Pierre  Robert,  who  continued  to  serve  it  until  a1)out  1710. 
As  early  as  1706  the  people  conformed  to  the  Church  of  England,  and 
the  still  existing  St.  James  Parish,  Santee,  was  organized.  Towards 
1715  Robert  was  succeeded  by  de  Richebourg,  who,  in  1720,  was 
succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ponderous. 

Another  important  colony  was  formed  on  the  eastern  branch  of 
Cooper  river.  It  was  known  as" Orange  Quarter,"  and  seems  to  have 
been  established  as  early  as  1G80.  At  first  there  was  apparently  no 
separate  chm-ch  organization,  and  the  settlers  went  down  the  river  in 
canoes  every  Sunday  to  Morship  with  their  Ijrcthren  living  at  Charles- 
ton. Later,  however,  a  distinct  church  was  founded,  and  in  170()  a 
commodious  edifice  was  erected.  In  the  same  year  this  organization, 
like  that  of  the  Santee,  adopted  the  Anglican  Liturgy  and  was  in- 
corporated under  the  name  of  "  Parish  of  St.  Denis."  At  this  time 
the  colony  numbered  about  thirty-two  taniilios,  and,  in  the  absence  of 
a  regular  minister,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Le  Jau,  who  had  just  been  elected 
rector  of  St.  James  Parish,  Goose  Creek,  frequently  officiated  there. 
Later  the  church  was  served  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  La  Pierre,  whose  min- 
istry extended  to  l)eyond  1715. 

Ten  of  the  families  seated  at  Orange  Quarter,  ascending  the 
western  branch  of  the  Cooper,  established  a  colony  at  a  point  of  tlie 
river  now  known  as  Strawberry  Ferry.  They  were  accompanied  by 
the  Rev.  Florent  Philippe  Trouillard,  who  had  been  pastor  of  the 
French  church  at  Charleston.  On  his  death,  which  occurred  in 
1712,  the  church,  which,  in  the  meantime,  had  also  conformed,  was 
merged   in   St.  John's  Parish,  Berkeley.     The   first   rector  of  this 
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parish  was  the  Eev.  IMr.  JNIaule,  who  seems  to  have  been  himself  a 
Iluguenot. 

These  were  the  original  colonies  created  in  South  Carolina  by  the 
Ilugizenots.  They  formed  an  important  part  of  the  entire  population 
of  the  province,  upon  which  they  have  left  an  enduring  impression. 
In  this  respect  the  testimony  of  John  Lawson,  who  visited  the  Santee 
settlement  in  1701,  is  very  interesting.  "The  French,"  he  says, 
"  being  a  temperate,  industrious  people,  some  of  them  bringing  little 
of  effects,  yet  by  their  endeavoi's  and  mutual  assistance  among  them- 
selves—  which  is  to  be  highly  commended — have  outstripped  our 
English,  who  brought  with  them  large  fortunes,  though,  as  it  seems, 
less  endeavor  to  manage  their  talent  to  the  best  advantage.  'Tis 
admirable  to  see  what  time  and  industry  will,  with  God's  blessing, 
eflcct."  And,  speaking  of  the  religious  character  of  the  colonists,  he 
adds :  "  They  are  of  the  same  opinion  with  the  Church  of  Geneva, 
having  no  difference  among  them  concerning  punctilios  of  their  Chris- 
tian faith  ;  which  union  hath  propagated  a  happy  and  delightful  con- 
cord in  all  other  matters  throughout  the  whole  neighborhood,  living 
among  themselves  as  one  tribe  or  kindred,  every  one  making  it  his  busi- 
ness to  be  assistant  to  the  wants  of  his  countrymen,  preserving  his 
estate  and  reputation  with  the  same  exactness  and  concern  as  he  does 
his  own ;  all  seeming  to  share  in  the  misfortunes,  and  share  in  the 
advancement,  of  their  brethren." 

It  is  evident  that  the  full  rights  and  prerogatives  of  English  citi- 
zens could  not  long  be  withheld  from  such  desirable  colonists.  Free- 
dom of  conscience  had,  of  course,  been  guaranteed  to  them  from  their 
first  settlement,  and  they  held  their  lands  at  a  merely  nominal  quit- 
rent, —  one  penny  per  acre;  but  they  were  refused  letters  of  deni- 
zation for  many  years,  and,  in  the  meantime,  the  English  settlers, 
jealous  of  their  prosperity,  invoked  against  them  the  laws  concerning 
aliens.  In  this  way  their  right  to  hold  and  dispose  of  property  was 
denied,  and  the  legitimacy  of  their  most  sacred  relationships  were 
questioned.  Nor  did  their  naturalization,  finally  accorded  in  1696, 
afford  them  entire  relief.  They  were  still  left  without  representation 
in  the  legislature,  and  in  1704  another  act  was  passed  which  expressly 
disfranchised  all  dissenters.  Two  years  later  this  act  was  repealed, 
and  the  French,  as  all  other  dissenters,  were  allowed  to  share  in  politi- 
cal power,  but  the  Church  of  England  remained  established  by  law. 

Henceforth,  in  possession  of  all  needed  rights  and  privileges,  the 
Huguenots  became  an  integral  part  of  South  Carolina,  and  quietly 
improved  their  new  advantages.  Their  influence  was  considerably  en- 
hanced by  the  aiTival  of  two  other  kindred  bodies  of  colonists.  The 
first,  consisting  of  some  three  hundred  and  sixty  Swiss  and  Italian  Prot- 
estants, arrived  in  1733.  Among  them  there  were,  no  doubt,  many 
Huguenots  who  had  first  taken  refuge  in  Switzerland.  They  came 
under  the  leadership  of  Jean  Pierre  Pury,  and  founded  Purysburgh, 
on  the  Savannah  river.  Their  first  minister  was  the  Kev.  Mr.  Big- 
nion,  who  had  received  holy  orders  for  that  purpose  from  the  Bishop 
of  London.  The  second  body,  comprising  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  persons,  arrived  from  France  as  late  as  1764.     They  came  over 
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under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gilbert,  a  Huguenot  clcrgj'man,  and 
settled  Kew  Bordeaux,  in  Abbeville  county. 

An  incident  is  related  of  the  Huguenots  of  South  Carolina  which 
shows  that  they  maintained  for  many  years  the  deepest  ad'cction  for 
the  country  which  had  so  cruelly  persecuted  them.  It  is  said  that 
Bienville,thegovernor  of  Louisiana,  ascending  one  day  the  ]Mississippi, 
received  from  thp  engineer  of  an  English  vessel,  a  Frenchman,  a  long 
document,  with  the  request  to  forward  it  to  the  court  at  Versailles. 
The  document  was  a  petition,  signed  by  four  hundred  Huguenot  families 
of  South  Carolina,  soliciting  permission  from  Louis  the  Fourteenth  to 
settle  in  Louisiana  on  the  sole  condition  of  libert}-  of  conscience.  In 
due  time  the  answer  came  back  through  de  Pontchartrain,  that  His 
Majesty  had  not  driven  them  from  his  dominions  in  France  for  the 
purpose  of  allowing  them  to  establish  a  republic  in  America.  This 
repl}'  determined  the  refugees  to  give  up  all  hope  of  ever  again  living 
under  French  rule. 

Besides  these  colonies  a  few  others  deserve  a  passing  mention. 
It  has  already  been  stated  that  some  of  the  Manikin  settlers  removed 
into  Maryland.  The^y  had  been  preceded  by  other  refugees,  who  had 
come  by  way  of  England  ;  but  their  number  was  too  small  for  them 
to  form  distinct  settlements,  or  to  organize  any  separate  churches. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  Huguenots  who  settled  in  Pennsylvania. 
They  established  themselves  mainly  in  Philadelphia  and  its  environs, 
in  the  counties  of  Lancaster  and  Berks,  where  many  of  their  descend- 
ants are  still  to  be  found,  and  at  the  Delaware  AVater  Gap;  but 
in  none  of  these  places  did  they  form  distinct  communities. 

CONCLUSION. 

From  this  rapid  sketch  the  connection  of  the  Huguenots  with  the 
Episcopal  Church  will  readily  appear.  Neglecting  the  settlements  made 
at  Purysburgh  and  at  Xew  Bordeaux,  of  the  thirteen  churches  established 
by  the"^  latei"  colonists  only  one,  that  of  Charleston,  has  maintained  its 
distinctive  character  to  this  day;  another,  that  of  Boston,  died  a 
lingering  death ;  two,  those  of  New  Oxford  and  Narragansett,  were 
broken  up  soon  after  their  organization ;  the  two  small  churches 
on  Staten  Island  and  that  of  New^  Paltz,  became  Dutch  Reformed 
churches;  and  the  remaining  six,  namely,  those  of  New  York,  New 
Rochelle,  Virginia,  Santee,  Orange  Quarter,  and  Strawbeny  Ferry, 
became  Episcopal  churches. 

These  six  churches,  to  which  should  be  added  that  of  Narra- 
gansett, nearly  all  of  whose  members  removed  to  New  Rochelle,  may 
be  regarded,  therefore,  as  representing  the  proportion  of  the  Hugue- 
nots who  became  identified  in  the  course  of  time  with  the  Church. 
AVith  the  single  exception  of  that  of  Charleston,  they  embrace  all  the 
principal  French  churches  established  in  this  country,  and  their 
combined  membership  comprehended  more  than  one-half  of  the  entire 
Huguenot  element. 

"This  statement  does  not,  however,  give  the  full  measure  of 
Ilusueuot  activity  in  the  Church.  Notwithstanding  the  close  connec- 
tion which  existed  between  the  Reformed  Church  of  France  and  the 
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Dutch  and  Presbyterian  Churches,  very  few  Huguenot  ministers  are 
found  in  union  with  those  two  denominations  during  their  early  history 
in  this  country.  In  the  case  of  the  Episcopal  Church  quite  the  reverse 
is  true.  In  Vii'ginia  alone  some  fifteen  Huguenots  wei'e  rectors  of 
English  parishes  during  the  colonial  period.  Among  them  need  only 
to  be  mentioned  Boisseau,  the  two  Fontaines,  Latan6,  and  Maury.  In 
South  Carolina  labored,  among  others,  the  Ilev.  Dr.  Lo  Jau,  whoso 
ceaseless  energy  and  devotion  did  much  to  build  up  the  Church  in  that 
province.  In  Pennsylvania  was  stationed  the  Rev.  Dr.  Duche,  who 
made  the  opening  prayer  at  the  meeting  of  the  first  Congress  ;  and,  not 

to  mention  any  others,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Neau  was  for  many  years  catechist  of 
New  York  city,  where  his  humble 
labors  among  the  slaves  will  never  be 
forgotten.  Indeed,  to  these  men  the 
American  Church  owes  a  lasting  debt 
of  gratitude,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that,  at  a  later  period,  three  of  their 
blood  —  Provoost,  de  Lancey,  and  Quintard  —  were  elevated  to  the 
episcopate. 

This  large  accession  of  Huguenots  to  the  Church  was,  no  doubt, 
partially  due  to  special  circumstances.  The  great  mass  of  the  refugees, 
before  coming  to  America,  sojourned  for  a  time  in  England,  Avhere 
their  wants  were,  for  the  most  part,  abundantly  supplied.  Such  true 
brotherly  sympathy  could  not  but  touch  their  hearts  ;  and  when,  after 
having  settled  here,  they  had  to  choose,  as  it  frequently  happened, 
between  giving  up  their  French  sei'vices  altogether  and  conforming  to  the 
Anglican  Church,  they  gladly  chose  the  latter  alternative.  But  the  real 
explanation  of  the  fact  is  to  be  found,  after  all,  in  the  fiivorable  disposi- 
tion which  the  founders  of  the  French  Church  generally  entertained 
towards  the  Church  of  England.  Calvin  himself,  as  quoted  by  the 
Rev.  Robert  Bolton,  says,  in  his  book  De  Necessitate  Reformandce 
Ecdesim:  "  Give  us  such  an  hierarchy  in  which  bishops  preside  who 
are  subject  to  Christ,  and  Him  alone  as  their  Head,  and  then  I  will 
own  no  curse  too  bad  for  him  that  shall  not  pay  the  utmost  respect  and 
obedience  to  such  an  hierarchy  as  that."  Beza,  one  of  the  most 
enlightened  Huguenots,  writes  thus  to  Queen  Elizabeth :  "But  you, 
O  Queen,  and  your  people,  by  your  means,  enjoy  what  perhaps  no 
other  kingdom  does  —  the  complete  profession  of  the  pure  and  sincere 
doctrine  of  the  Gospel."  And  the  learned  Amyraut,  writing  to  Charles 
the  Second,  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
is  "  well  adapted  in  many  respects  to  awaken  Christian  zeal  and  to 
stimulate  the  faith ; "  and  that  it  may  be  used,  "  not  only  without 
wounding  the  conscience,  but  also  with  great  advantage  to  piety." 
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The  Rev.  SAMUEL    HART,  M.A., 
Pro/tttor  in.   Trinity  College,  Ifart/ord,   Conn. 

THE  name  of  Seabury  is  prominent  iu  the  annals  of  the  American 
Church.  It  woukr  deserve  to  be  mentioned  with  respect  were 
it  only  for  tlic  fact  that  representatives  of  tive  successive  gener- 
ations iiave  had  a  place  in  hor  ministry  ;  it  merits  and  it  receives 
hio-her  honor  for  tlie  memory  of  the  noble  work  which  has  been 
dmie  for  her  by  the  laborious  missionary,  the  brave  bishop,  tlie  faith- 
ful parish  priest,  and  the  learned  professor,  who  have  left  then-  name 
and  their  example  to  one  whose  record  is  liefore  the  Church  to-day. 

The  father  of  Samuel  Seabury,  the  missionary,  was  John  Seabury, 
who  came  with  his  wife  Elizabeth,  a  grand-daughter  of  John  Alden 
of  the  "Mayflower,"  from  Duxbury,  Mass.,  to  Stonington,  Conn., 
shortlv  before  the  year  1700.'  In  1704  he  removed  to  Groton  at 
the  inouth  of  the  Thames  opposite  New  London,  when  he  was 
chosen  a  deacon  in  the  Ccmgregational  Church.  .Samuel,  his  fourth 
son  was  born  Julv  8,  1706.  Trained  in  the  tenets  of  the  -standing 
order"  of  the  colony,  the  young  man  was  destined  h.r  its  ministry, 
and  was  sent  at  the  age  of  fourteen  to  pursue  his  studies  at  lale  Lol- 
leo-e  He  was  -nell  advanced  in  his  academic  course  when  the  day 
after  the  commencement  of  1722  marked  a  turning-point  in  the  eccle- 
siastical history  of  New  Enirland.  The  college,  the  churches  in  the 
colonv,  and  the  very  civil  authority  itself  were  thrown  into  an  excite- 
ment'such  as  we  can  hardly  imagine  when  Mr.  Cutler  and  Mr.  Brown, 
the  rector  and  the  tutor  of  the  col- 

lese  and  the  only  officers  of  instruc-       ^^^  /     ^^^jt^yn 

tion   at   that  time    in  the    institu-     ^^g^^^gO^^'^^^^^^ 


tion,  and  with  them  ^Ir.  Johnson, 
a  former  tutor  and  a  man  of 
much  learniniT.  and  four  other  of  the 
nei-hborina  ministers,  declared  publicly  that  "some  of  them  doubted 
the'validitv,  and  the  rest  were  more  fully  persuaded  of  the  invalidity,  ot 
the  Presbvterian  ordination  in  opposition  to  the  Episcopab  it  was 
impossible  that  such  opinions  should  be  expressed  and  that  men  ike 
Cutler  and  Brown  and  Johnson  should  prove  the  strength  ot  their 
convictions  liy  resignin<r  their  positions  and  preparing  to  cross  the 
ocean  that  they  might  ask   for  authority  to  minister  as  priests  m  the 

.  .      „     ,^  u         •»  1A71  on,1  (i;r>il  It  is  saiil  that  tlieii-  ince-tnrs  livcil  in  Portlake, 

at  Hemt"edTr  S" ''r    ?.4'    H  s"er  Devonshire,  En.lan,l,a„,l  ,l.at  the  ori.dual  form 

was^rnfuel  iabun-  M.D  .  i  nJ-ted  surgeon  at  of  their  surname  was  bcdborouijh. 
Duxbuiy ;  and  bis  grandlalher's  name  was  John. 
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Church  of  Christ,  without  attracting  the  attention  of  the  young  men 
in  the  college  to  the  questions  which  were  under  discussion.  At  any 
rate,  the  confusion  wliich  followed  of  necessity  upon  the  events  of 
that  memoral)lc  day  is  enough  to  account  for  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  students  withdrew  from  the  institution,  and  among  them,  as  it 
would  seem,  was  Mr.  Seabury,  who  went  thence  to  Harvard  College, 
where  he  completed  his  academic  studies  and  received  his  degree  in 
1724. 

After  a  little  more  than  a  j^ear  we  find  him  licensed  as  minister  to 
a  Congregational  church  recently  organized  in  tlie  noithern  part  of 
the  town  of  Groton,  and  preaching  for  them  on  ten  Sundays  at  ser- 
vices in  private  houses.  It  would  appear  that  he  ceased  preaching 
and  did  not  ask  for  ordination  among  the  Congregationalists,  because 
he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  forms  of  worship  and  the  system  of 
church  government  in  which  he  had  been  educated.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  determination  to  seek  orders  in  England,  which  he 
soon  announced,  was  among  the  first  of  the  indirect  results  of  the 
studies  of  the  seven  ministers  who  had  used  so  diligently  the  vol- 
umes of  Anglican  theology  in  the  library  at  New  Haven.  But  to 
this  we  must  add  another  influence.  Mr.  Seabury  married,  as  early 
as  1727,  Abigail,  daughter  of  Thomas  Mumford,  an  active  churchman 
who  had  come  to  New  London  from  Narragansett  and  who  was  him- 
self connected  by  marriage  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  McSparran  of 
that  place.  This  divine  had  visited  New  London  from  time  to  time 
and  performed  occasional  services,  and  steps  had  already  been  taken 
towards  buildiusf  a  chui'ch  there.  The  intimate  relations  with  these 
men  of  zeal,  learning,  and  afl'ection  for  the  Church  of  England  led 
Mr.  Seabury  to  examine  her  claims ;  and  his  studies  (in  which  it 
is  possible  that  he  was  aided  by  the  counsel  of  the  learned  Dean 
Berkeley,  who  arrived  in  Rhode  Island  in  1729)  led  to  conviction. 
Soon  after  the  birth  of  his  second  son,  Samuel,^  he  sailed  for  England, 
where  he  presented  himself  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  on  the  21st  day  of  August,  1730;  he  received  ordination 
at  the  hands  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  was  appointed  a 
missionary  of  the  society  and  assigned  to  duty  at  New  Loudon.  He 
arrived  there  December  9,  1730.  In  the  following  year  his  wife  died  ; 
and  two  years  later  he  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Adam  Powell 
and  grand-daughter  of  Gabriel  Bernon,  a  Huguenot,  prominent  among 
the  founders  of  the  Church  in  Newport. 

Mr.  Seabury "s  lal)ors  in  New  London,  though  they  were  carried  on 
by  virtue  of  his  appointment  as  a  missionar3%  were  in  reality  paro- 
chial woi'k.  The  parish  was  fully  organized,  and  the  church  building 
was  ready  for  occupation.  The  first  parishioners  were,  as  he  said, 
"either  Europeans  not  long  settled  here,  or  jjcrsons  brought  up  in 
other  colonics  ;"  j'ct  the  congregation  increased,  and  a  goodly  number 
of  the  inhai)itants  of  the  place  became  churchmen.  But  Mr.  Seabury 
was  also  a  real  missionary.  In  1735  he  wrote  to  the  venerable  so- 
ciety that  he  had  from  the  first  ofliciated  three  times  a  year  at  Nor- 

*  Born  Nov.  30,  1729;  baptized  Dec.  14,  1729,  by  tbc  Rev.  Jobu  Owen,  of  Groton, 
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wich,  until  it  was  assigned  to  another  clergyman ;  that  he  had  also 
l)rcachcd  from  to  time  in  his  old  home  at  North  Groton,  and  that  he 
had  lately  been  to  Windham,  where  some  of  the  congregation  stayed 
"smulry  hours  after  sermon  was  over,  desirous  to  he  iiiforiued  con- 
cerning the  Church  of  England."  Early  in  the  following  year  lie 
began  to  make  frequent  visits  tt)  Hebron,  having  regular  appointments 
for  administering  the  holy  communion  to  a  good  number  of  conform- 
ists in  that  place;  and  the  Church  increased  there,  until  in  1712  there 
were  fort}'  communicants.  In  this  year  he  extended  his  ministrations 
still  further,  and  visited  the  church  people  at  Simsbury  and  also  tiiose 
at  Middlctown.  It  is  evident  that  of  the  brave  and  patient  work  done 
for  the  Church  at  that  time  Ijy  her  seven  clergymen  among  her  seven 
himdred  families  in  Connecticut,  no  little  share  should  be  set  to  the 
credit  of  the  missionary  at  New  London.^ 

But,  while  he  was  lal)oriiig  successfully  in  this  large  sphere  of 
duty,  serious  trouble  arose  in  the  religious  world  of  the  colony.  A 
time  of  irreligion  and  immorality  had  succeeded  to  the  unsympathiz- 
ing  strictness  and  the  harsh  teachings  of  the  early  settlers  of  Xew  Eng- 
land ;  the  formality  which  was  at  hrst  no  doubt  connected  with  true 
ideas  of  God  and  duty  had  become  in  many  cases,  among  both  pas- 
toi's  and  people,  a  dead  formalism,  and  peiTerted  theology  had  issued 
in  "  desj)eration  and  wretchlessness  of  living."  But  in  1710  what  is 
called  the  great  awakening  began  in  a  revival  of  religion.  There 
was  much  excitement ;  and  it  was  increased  when,  in  the  autumn  of  the 
year,  Rev.  George  AVhitetield,  after  making  his  second  visit  to  the 
southern  colonies,  came  to  Xew  England  on  the  invitation  of  some  of 
the  ministers  of  Boston.  After  preaching  in  that  city,  he  made  a 
journey  through  the  central  and  south-western  parts  of  Connecticut, 
and  then  tui'ned  his  steps  again  to  the  south.  Most  of  the  ministers 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  colony  seem  to  have  favored  the  "  new 
light,"  and  to  have  believed  that  the  enthusiasm  of  the  awakening  was 
the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  even  in  the  judgment  of  the 
historian  who  says  that  it  "  eflected  a  wonderful  reformation  of 
manners  through  the  country,"  this  work  "  was  marred  and  greatly 
injured  by  many  imprudences  and  irregularities."  In  particular,  Mr. 
James  Davenport  of  Southold  on  Long  Island  (a  grandson  of  the 
founder  of  Xew  Haven) ,  "  became  zealous  beyond  measure  ;  "  he 
crossed  to  Connecticut,  visited  New  London  and  other  places,  and 
caused  so  much  disturbance  that  the  General  Asseml>ly  ordcre<l  him 
to  be  transported  out  of  the  colony,  and  the  (Jeneral  Association,  meet- 
ing at  Xew  London,  uttered  a  solemn  warning  against  tanalicism  and 
disorderly  preaching.  But  many  followed  the  enthusiasts ;  and 
separatist  or  "new  light"  churches  were  organized  on  the  most  purely 
congregational  basis,  their  members  denouncing  the  stixnding  order 
in  no  measured  terms  as  hvpocritical  and  anti-Christian.  The  dis- 
order and  confusion  were  especially  great  in  and  about  Xew  London. 
In  1743  Mr.  Davenport  api)eared  tliere  a  second  time  in  order  to 
purify    the   separatists.     His   reason   was   evidently   deranged ;    he 

'  On  Trinity  Sandar,  1739,  Mr.  Seabnry  was  in  Boston  anJ  assisted  in  the  first  administration 
of  the  holy  communion  in  Trinity  Church. 
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preached  with  great  vehemence  on  the  necessity  of  securing  purity  in 
the  Church,  and  urged  his  hearers  to  burn  up  everything  which  had 
been  to  them  in  the  pUico  of  idols.  They  took  him  at  his  word,  and, 
kindling  a  lire  on  the  wharf,  —  it  was  on  Sunday,  March  6th,  — they 
brought^  books  which  they  were  pleased  to  call  heretical  (among  them 
Bishop  Beveridge's  "Thoughts  on  Keligion,"  and  some  works  of  high 
repute  among  the  "old  lights"),  and  cast  them  into  the  flames.  The 
following  day  they  prepared  to  burn  a  considerable  quantity  of  cloth- 
ing and  other  valuables,  Mr.  Davenport  contributing  a  pair  of  velvet 
breeches,  but  the  authorities  prevented  them  from  carrying  out  their 
plans.  The  preacher  was  again  banished  from  the  colony ;  and  one  is 
glad  to  record  that  he  lived  to  confess  his  error  and  repent  of  his  folly. 
It  M'as  impossible  that  such  excitement,  which  even  led  the  General  As- 
semlily  to  repeal  the  act  for  the  indulgence  of  sober  consciences,  should 
not  disturb  the  church  missionary.  Ho  wrote  to  the  veneral>le  society 
on  the  5th  of  June,  speaking  of  the  pervei'se  fanaticism  about  him  :  "  I 
have  had  my  house  full  of  people,  some  under  these  distresses  and 
others  surprised  at  the  conduct  of  their  neighbors ;  though  I  thank 
God  I  have  never  seen  any  persons  in  this  way,  but  by  cool  reasoning 
and  by  plain  expositions  of  the  terms  of  reconciliation,  they  have  been 
brought  oS"  from  their  amazing  apprehensions  to  a  just  notion  of  the 
doctrines  of  repentance  and  remission  of  sins."  It  is  pleasant  to  read 
how,  in  the  midst  of  such  irrational  and  irreligious  excitement,  the 
plain  truths  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  brought  peace  to  troubled  souls  ; 
and  we  cannot  but  think  of  the  wise  counsels  which  trained  a  boy,  who 
must  have  looked  with  no  little  interest  on  all  these  events,  to 
strengthen  and  to  use  the  sound  judgment  which  was  so  much  needed 
in  after  years  when  he  had  become  the  first  Bishop  of  Connecticut. 

Early  in  1743  the  churchmen  at  Hempsted,  L.I.,  asked  that  the 
missionary  at  New  London  might  be  transferi'ed  to  them ;  and,  per- 
haps wearied  with  his  lal)ors  and  discouraged  at  the  perverseness 
which  surrounded  him,  jNIr.  Seabury  consented  to  remove  to  that  place, 
taking  charge  also  of  the  congregation  at  Oyster  Bay,  and  after  a 
while  of  the  churchmen  at  Huntington.  In  his  new  home  he  lived 
on  a  small  farm  and  joined  to  his  i)astoral  labors,  as  was  not  unusual 
with  the  clergy  of  that  day,  the  care  of  a  school  to  which  boys  were 
sent  from  New  York  City  as  well  as  from  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood. 

In  1744  Mr.  Seabury  placed  his  son  Samuel  in  Yale  College. 
Almost  immediately  after  his  entrance  the  authorities  of  the  college 
carried  out  an  act  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  Avhich  must  have  left  a 
strong  impression  on  his  mind,  two  of  the  undergraduates,  l)rothers 
of  the  name  of  Cleveland,  being  expelled  from  the  institution  because 
they  had  attended  in  vacation  the  separatist  meeting  at  which  their 
parents  worshipped.'  The  young  man  was  graduated  in  1748 ;  and 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  now  missionary  at  Stratford,  who  had  seen 
much  of  him  during  his  college  course,  wrote  of  him  as  a  solid,  sensible, 

'  Darid  Brainard  had  been  expelled  three    IVesident    Clap  himself  aftenvards  joined  Ihe 
years  before  for  "  speakiu<r  disparagingly  of  the    "  new  lights." 
religious  chai-acter  of  the  officers  of  the  college." 
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virtuous  youth,  dcsijrncd  b}'  his  father  for  the  venerable  society's 
service.  Tiie  fiithcr  -wrote  at  once  to  the  society,  e.\i)ressin<i  a  wish 
that  his  son  niiirht  be  ))lace(l  on  their  books,  and  signitVinir  liis  inten- 
tion to  send  him  to  Kilinburgh  to  stiuly  medicine  for  a  year  or  two,  as 
it  would  be  some  little  time  before  he  would  bo  of  sufiicieut  age  for 
ordination.  Meanwhile  he  asked  that  the  society  would  employ  the 
young  man  as  a  catechist  at  Huntington,  some  eighteen  miles  from  his 
mission,  where  a  number  of  persons  had  conformed ;  and  these  ci)urch 
people  united  in  the  reciucst.  Consent  Mas  given,  and  the  future  bishop 
served  in  this  capacity  for  about  four  years.  In  1752,  when  he  was 
ncarl}'  twenty-tiiree  years  old,  he  sailed  for  Scotland. 

Although  the  father's  ministry  did  not  end  till  more  than  ten 
years  after  the  ordination  of  the  son,  it  may  be  well  to  In-ing  togetlier 
here  the  facts  which  close  the  record  of  his  work,  lie  describes  his 
parish  as  "truly  militant,"  "subject  to  attack  bj'the  enemies  of  revela- 
tion on  one  side  and  wild  enthusiasts  on  the  other."  The  fanatical 
teachings  of  the  followers  of  AVhitelield,  and  the  inditfcrence  to  many 
of  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  which  was  inculcated  i)y  the  Quakers, 
whose  inlluencc  on  Long  Island  at  this  time  was  very  great,  made 
his  labors  difficult ;  yet  he  had  good  congregations  at  Hempsted, 
Oyster  Ba}',  and  Huntington.  And  he  did  not  neglect  missionary 
labors.  In  1756  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Dutchess  County 
desired  him  to  visit  them ;  and,  from  a  letter  which  he  published 
three  years  later  in  repl}-  to  a  newspaper  attack  upon  him  for  what 
he  had  done  and  said  in  connection  with  the  work  which  was  thus 
begun,  it  appears  that  he  gathered  a  congregation,  started  a  sub- 
scription for  a  church,  ministered  to  Germans  as  well  as  to  Englishmen, 
and  interested  the  venerable  societ}-  in  the  field.  At  the  socict^-'s 
request,  he  gave  to  the  people  as  much  time  as  he  could,  officiating 
at  Fishkill  and  apparently  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Seaburj's  faithful  life  came  to  an  end  in  17G4.  He  had 
made  a  visit  to  his  relatives  and  his  former  parishioners  in  New 
London,  preaching  his  last  sermon  in  that  place.  When  he  came 
home,  on  the  7th  of  June,  he  was  far  from  well,  and  after  eigiit  days 
he  died.  In  his  ministry  of  twenty-one  years  on  Long  Island  he  had 
baptized  1,071  persons;  and,  as  the  inscription  on  his  tombstone 
witnesses,  he  "discharged  every  duty  of  his  sacred  functions  with  the 
greatest  diligence  and  the  most  indefatigaljle  labor."  His  wife  sur- 
vived him,  and  died  in  171)9  at  the  age  of  87. 

It  was  in  1752,  as  has  been  said,  that  the  young  candidate  for 
orders  had  sailed  for  Edinburgh  with  the  determination  of  doing  ail 
that  he  could  to  fit  himself  for  usefulness  as  a  missionary  in  his  native 
land.  The  time  M'hich  he  spent  at  the  university  was  short ;  yet  he 
gained  a  knowledge  of  medicine  which  enabled  him  to  be  all  througli 
his  life  a  phj-sican  and  a  friend  for  the  poor.  But  who  can  doubt  that 
his  )iuiposc  of  going  to  Scotland  for  a  few  months'  special  study  was 
divinely  oveiTulcd  for  the  good  of  the  Church  in  America  ?  It  made 
him  acquainted  with  that  humbled  and  suffering,  yet  pure  and  per- 
fectly organized,  branch  of  the  Church  which  was  almost  altogether 
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ignored  :in(l  forffottou  in  the  southern  part  of  Britain,  but  which  was 
to  do  a  deed  that  would  make  her  history  famous  forever.  "When, 
on  his  first  Sunday  in  the  Scotch  capital,  he  asked  to  be  directed  to 
an  Episcopal  Church,  and  his  host  led  him  along  by-ways  to   the 

secret  place  of 


/^[ 


Soon  after 
birthday  he 
veneral)le  so- 
to  them  by  a 
New  York  "as 
blemished 
ligion,  and 
Bishop  Sher- 
heldloiuelude 
perform  the 
chapel  of  his 
presence,  that 


the  worship  of 
the  proscribed 
churchmen,  he 
leanied  a  les- 
son w  h  i  c  h 
stood  him  in 
good  stead 
when  he  found 
that  the  rich 
and  prosper- 
ous Church  and 
realm  of  Eng- 
land would  not 
give  to  the 
States  of 
America,  after 
they  h  a  d 
achieved  their 
independence, 
tlie  episcopate 
which  she  had 
withheld  from 
them  all  the 
time  that  she 
had  them  un- 
der her  power 
as  colonies, 
id  passed  his  twentj'-fourth 
presented  himself  before  the 
ciety,  having  been  commended 
testimonial  from  the  clergy  of 
a  youth  of  good  genius,  un- 
morals,  sound  principles  in  re- 
good  proficicnc}'  in  literature." 
lock,  whose  See  of  London  was 
tlie  colonics,  was  too  infirm  to 
ordination  ;  but  it  was  in  the 
palace  at  Fulliam,  and  in  his 
Mr.  Seabury  was  ordained  to 
on  St.  Thomas's  Da}',  1753,  by 
Two  days  later,  on  Sunday, 


f^^'Tu-c-iri^^Tt,.^ 


fie 


the    diaconate 

Dr.  John  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Lincoln 

December  23d,  in  the  same  place,  Dr.  Richard  Osbaldistone,  Bishop 

of  Carlisle,  advanced  him  to  the  priesthood.     On  both  occasions  there 

knelt  by  his  side  to  receive  holy  orders  a  man  whose  life  was  to  touch 

his  in  strange  ways,  —  William  Smith,  a  native  of  Scotland,  afterwards 
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provost  of  the  College  and  Acadomv  of  Pliiladclphia  and  president  of 
the  lower  house  of  the  (Jeiieral  ('oiiveiition. 

At  the  request  of  tlie  iiihahitaiits  of  tlie  town  of  Xew-  Brunswiek 
in  Xcw  Jersey,  Mr.  Seahiirv  was  aj^iointed  to  that  vaeant  cure,  and 
he  arrived  there 
j\Iay  25,  1754. 
AVe  are  told 
that  durinir  tiie 
short  time  of 
his  ministry 
there  he  had  a 
good  attend- 
ance at  church 

services,     and  __^^, ^, .-rn,  » 

that  he  also  offi-      ^  >3ujj9f^dr©vM&»t,  vv*<^ftu^  S^o^  ^^'^'fS^Jli^ 

ciatedfrequent.    ^  ^Sr:^±^fefi!r^:;^i2S-^- 
y  at  a  Lut.ieran       ^._^  j^  ^T^.^-^  ,^  ^Sky^Cyo^  of  o^^^ 
house   of    wor-       ^  <*'''irOv,n/i^T^pru<;^i^<3iJ^ 

shipsonietwen-      (J     <^i^^*'<n^<^ iM,o^Ca^XSyv^'i:^a,\  \,^^ 

tv-four  miles     ^^   J»?»^<«>.*9»W->'*l^|^^^70^^^rtmv,«^ 
distant.  C)n the    %^^^A^:^^^^£^^ 


cw;2viw/j?/><»f^«xB  of  nf »>*?;■ 


ber,  1756,  he 
married  IMarj', 
daufjhter  of 
Edward  Hicks 
of  New  York ; 
and  three 
months  later  he 
was    inducted 

into   the    "liv-  

ins"  of  Jamaica 

on  Long  Island,  not  far  from 

ish.     Here  he  ministered  for 

ing  services  also  at  Flushing 

in   the    neighborhood,   under 

agements  and  in  the  face  of 

ties,  learning  and  practising 

tience  and  that  firm  adherence 

he  had  so  much  occasion  to 

life.      Quakerism    had    pro- 

the  Christian  ordinances,  and 

had    led   to   iniidelit}-.     ^Ir. 

ited  the  island  again,  and  a 

was  exerted  against  the  quiet 

Church  and  lier  teachings  in  regard  to  moral  duties 

this,   the   missionary   reported    that    his  people 


OUT© 


his  father's  i)ar- 
ten  years,  hold- 
and  other  ])laces 
many  discour- 
many  difiicul- 
that  brave  pa- 
to  duty  which 
use  in  his  after 
duced  neglect  of 
in  manv  cases 
Whiteficld  vis- 
strong  influence 
ways  of  the 
In  spite  of  all 


missionary  reporteU  tuai  ms  peopie  were  not  led  away, 
while  many  were  made  more  serious  and  devout.  But  his  expenses 
at  Jamaica  exceeded  his  income,  and  the  people  failed  to  fulfil  their 
promise  to  provide  liiin  a  house  ;  and  when  the  vestry  of  St-  Peter's 
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Cbureb,  Westchester,  oftered  him  the  charge  of  their  parish,  he  asked 
and  obtained  tlie  veneral)le  society's  permission  to  accept  it,  and  was 
inducted  into  his  new  duties  December  3,  177G.  In  this  year  and  the 
following,,  it  may  be  well  to  note,  that  Mr.  Seabury  was  secretary  of  the 
conventions  of  the  clergy  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  the  meetings 
being  of  importance  as  connected  with  the  discussion  concerning  tlie 
possibility  of  securing  an  American  episcopate. 

At  ^Vestchester  there  was  a  fair  congregation,  and  the  income  was 
fixed  by  act  of  Assembly  ;  ])ut  the  rector's  services  were  extended  to 
Eastchestcr  and  to  the  conforming  Huguenot  congregation  at  JS^ew 
Rochelle,  and  he  had  also  a  parish  school  under  his  supervision.  A 
time  had  come,  however,  when  it  was  almost  impossible  to  persuade  the 
colonists,  especially  those  who  lived  in  the  neighborhood  of  important 
towns,  to  pay  much  attention  to  any  other  matters  than  the  current 
politics  of  the  day.  In  1764  the  British  Parliament  had  voted  that  it  had 
a  right  to  tax  the  colonies ;  in  the  following  year  the  odious  Stamp 
Act  had  been  passed ;  and  in  October,  17G5,  the  Congress  of  the 
Colonies  had  set  forth  their  declaration  of  rights  and  liberties.  In  re- 
gard to  all  these  matters  there  was  much  division  of  feelin<;  amonsr  the 
colonists.  While  all  good  and  thoughtful  men  were  determined  to 
maintain  .the  principles  of  the  British  constitution  and  to  do  what 
they  could  to  secure  its  rights  to  the  people  of  the  colonies,  some  were 
persuaded  that  forcible  resistance  would  be  the  only  means  by  which 
they  could  maintain  these  rights ;  some  felt  assured  that  the  home 
government  could  be  trusted  to  do  them  suljstantial  justice  ;  and  others 
held  that  it  was  \vi'ong  to  oppose  in  any  way  the  established  authorities. 
The  first  party  was  ready  to  take  up  arms  ;  the  second  was  disposed 
to  wait ;  the  third  was  minded  to  practise  passive  obedience  to  the 
king,  or,  if  necessary,  to  fight  for  him.  The  province  of  New  York 
was  more  loyal  to  the  crown  than  were  the  colonies  to  the  east ;  yet 
there  began  to  be  great  excitement  even  there.  JNIr.  Sealniry  and  two 
of  his  clerical  friends  —  Dr.  Chandler  of  New  Jersc}'  and  Dr.  Inglis 
of  Trinity  Church,  New  York  —  were  satisfied  that  it  was  their  duty 
to  defend  by  their  writings  and  their  influence  not  only  the  Church 
of  England  but  also  the  interests  of  the  British  government.  They 
doubtless  felt  that,  as  sulyects,  their  allegiance  was  due  to  that  govern- 
ment ;  they  could  not  forget  that  at  the  most  solemn  moments  of  their 
lives  they  had  sworn  allegiance  to  it ;  they  were  afraid  that,  if  the 
colonies  should  succeed  in  their  opposition  to  it,  the  Church,  which 
occupied  so  strong  ajjlace  in  their  affections,  would  suffer  greatly  ;  they 
knew  that  much  which  was  done  under  the  guise  of  liberty  had  its  root 
in  the  wish  to  carry  out  a  cruel  tyranny  in  matters  both  ecclesiastical 
and  civil ;  and  doubtless  they  felt  that  the  arms  which  were  ostensibly 
taken  up  against  the  usurpations  of  the  sovereign  were  meant  to  be 
directed  against  the  Church  which  represented  to  them  the  truth  of 
God  and  brought  to  them  his  grace  in  channels  of  his  own  appoint- 
ment. Mr.  Seabury's  convictions  were  strong ;  and  he  began  by 
written  and  by  spoken  words  to  show  the  vigor  of  his  mind,  his  fearless- 
ness, and  his  power  over  men.  The  first  Continental  Congress  separated 
on  the  26th  of  October,  1744.     Immediately,  under  the  assumed  name 
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of  "A  W[cstc'he.stor]  Fanner,"  he  pul)lishcd  an  elor|iicntan(l  powerful 
pamphlet,  entitled  "  Free  Thoughts  on  the  Proceedings  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,"  which  was  largely  circulated,  together  with  another 
of  the  same  tenor  from  a  diiferont  pen,  giving  great  olfencc  to  the 
patriots,  and  exciting  violent  expressions  of  indignation.  An  ahle 
reply,  signed  "  A  Friend  to  America,"  was  prepared  by  Alexander 
Hamilton,  who  was  just  completing  his  course  at  King's  College  ;  and 
its  pul)lication  called  forth  two  other  pamphlets  from  the  "  Farmer," 
addressed  to  the  merchants  of  New  York,  which  in  their  turn  were 
answci'cd  by  the  same  ahle  hand  as  the  other.  It  was  Mr.  Seabury's 
design  "  to  point  out,  in  a  way  accommodated  to  the  comprehension  of 
the  farmers  and  land-owners,  the  destructive  influence  which  the  meas- 
ures of  this  congress,  if  acted  upon,  would  have  on  them  and  the 
laboring  part  of  the  community."  But  he  did  not  confine  himself  to 
Nvritings  intended  to  persuade  husbandmen  and  merchants  of  the 
dangers  of  disloyalty,  and  to  keep  them  from  joining  the  Sons  of 
Liberty.  The  Provincial  Assembly  of  Xew  York  met  —  it  was  for  the 
last  time  —  in  January,  1775,  ancl  sat  until  April.  Contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  the  revolutionary  party,  the  Assembly  declined  to  sanction 
the  acts  of  the  congress  of  the  preceding  year  or  to  appoint  delegates 
to  the  new  congress,  but  voted  to  petition  the  king  and  j)iirliament  for 
a  redi'ess  of  grievances.  During  tiie  session  the  lloclor  of  Westciiester 
held  personal  interviews  with  a  large  number  of  the  members,  urging 
them  to  uphold  the  royal  government.  It  cannot  i)e  doubted  that  the 
decisions  of  the  Assembly,  which  must  have  seemed  at  the  time  to  be 
of  the  utmost  importance,  were  guided  by  his  zealous  but  prudent  in- 
fluence, and  that  he  was  "  the  inspiration  and  secret  power,  unknown 
to  the  puldic,  which  held  the  royalists  up  to  the  work  set  before  them." 
After  the  battle  of  Lexington  the  excitement  grew  more  intense,  and 
the  hands  of  the  revolutionists  were  strengthened.  It  was  known  that 
Mr.  Seabury  was  on  intimate  terms  with  prominent  lovalists,  and  it 
was  gtrongly  suspected  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  pamphlets  which 
bore  the  name  of  a  "  Farmer  ;  "  and  a  band  of  men  went  from  Kye  to 
arrest  him.  For  a  while  he  concealed  himself,  with  Dr.  Cooi)er  of 
Kinir's  College  and  Dr.  Chandler,  in  one  of  the  recesses  of  a  huge 
chimney  in  the  Wilkins  mansion.  The  other  two  clergymen  took  an 
early  opportunity  of  escaping  to  England  ;  but  Mr.  Seal )ury  returned 
to  his  ministerial  duties,  with  which  he  joined  some  exercise  of  his 
skill  as  a  physician  and  the  charge  of  the  studies  of  a  few  boys. 
But  on  the  22d  day  of  November  a  band  of  about  forty  armed  men 
from  Connecticut  seized  him  at  his  school  and  carried  him,  after  a 
few  days'  delay,  to  New  Haven,  alleging  against  him  disloyal  acts  and 
practices,  including  the  writing  of  ])amphiets  against  the  liberties  of 
America.  On  the"20th  of  December  he  addressed  a  lengthy  petition 
to  the  General  Assembly  then  in  session  in  New  Haven  ;  and  a  letter 
from  the  Provincial  Assembly  of  New  York  having  also  amved  which 
demanded  his  immediate  discharge,  he  was  released  just  before 
Christmas  and  rejoined  his  family  on  the  2d  of  January.  Yet  he 
was  incessantly  harassed  by  bodies  of  troops  who  went  out  of  their 
way  to  visit  his  house,  revile  the  king,  and  abuse  that  miscreant,  "  A 
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"W.  Farmer."  After  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Provincial 
Assembly  wonldnot  allow  the  use  of  the  whole  of  the  English  liturgy, 
and  Mr.  Scahury  discontinued  his  services.  A  little  later,  the  British 
ti'oops  occupied  Long  Island  and  then  crossed  into  Westchester 
county.  AA^hile  they  were  there,  Mr.  Seabury  was  able  to  give  them 
valuable  information  and  to  attempt  to  encourage  in  his  people  loyalty 
to  the  crown.  But  as  soon  as  they  left,  he  witlidrew  with  his  family 
to  New  York,  and  there  he  remained  till  the  close  of  the  war.  His 
wife  died  October  12,  1780. 

Mr.  Seabury's  ability  and  his  loyalty  were  fully  appreciated  by 
the  venerable  society  ;  the  University  of  Oxford  made  him  a  Doctor 
in  Divinity ;  and  Sir  Henry  Clinton  appointed  him  chaplain  to  the 
king's  American  regiment.  Thus,  in  a  time  of  much  distress,  he  was 
able  to  live  in  comparative  quiet  and  comfort.  Yet  his  conferences 
with  others  of  the  clergy  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  city  must  have 
been  full  of  gloomy  fears  for  the  future  of  that  fomi  of  civil  govern- 
ment which  they  thought  to  be  best  for  the  colonies,  and  of  that  ecclesi- 
astical organisation  which  they  believed  to  l)e  essential  to  the  existence 
of  a  true  Church  of  Christ.  Their  political  hopes  were  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment ;  but  strange  as  it  would  have  seemed  to  them  could 
they  have  foreseen  it,  the  fact  that  they  were  henceforth  to  have  3, 
State  without  a  king  put  an  end  to  their  being  oljliged  to  remain  a 
Church  without  a  bishop.  The  war  came  to  an  end,  and  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  States  was  acknowledged  in  a  preliminary  treaty  signed 
November  30,  1782,  news  of  which  crossed  the  ocean  early  in  the  next 
year. 

No  doubt  before  this  time  the  wise  and  strong  mind  of  Dr.  Sea- 
bury  had  become  satisfied  that  the  independence  of  the  colonies, 
though  not  what  he  had  desired  from  the  first,  was  for  their  best 
interests.  Like  the  great  prophet  whose  name  he  bore,  he  was  a  man 
who  could  stand  at  a  turning-point  of  a  nation's  history,  earnestly 
Avishing  and  laboring  for  the  retention  of  the  old  system,  but,  when  he 
saw  that  that  was  impossible,  giving  the  liest  of  his  energies  to  advance 
the  welfare  of  the  new.  The  prophet  did  not  approve  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  monarchy ;  but  Saul  and  David  had  no  better  or  more 
useful  friend  than  Samuel.  The  great  man,  the  outline  of  whose  life 
we  are  tracing,  did  not  desire  the  republic ;  but  when  the  republic 
was  established,  he  spent  the  rest  of  liis  life  in  loyal  obedience  to  it, 
and  did  for  it  what  no  one  else  did  or  could  do.  He  would  not  for  a 
moment  acknowledge  that  the  civil  or  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  Eng- 
land had  any  remaining  jurisdiction  in  this  land  ;  he  gave  his  energies 
to  the  estajjlishment  of  a  free  and  independent  Church  in  a  free  and 
independent  State.  He  must  have  often  talked  these  matters  over  with 
his  friends ;  and  his  convictions  must  have  been  well  known  among 
the  clergy  of  Connecticut. 

No  sooner  did  the  news  of  peace  reach  those  shores  than  those  faith- 
ful men  were  ready  to  act.  As  British  sulyects  and  clergy  of  the  diocese 
of  London,  they  had  petitioned  again  and  agaiu  for  a  bishop ;  ^  and 

'  Formally,  as  early  as  1742. 
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their  continued  disappointment  had  not  shaken  their  faitli  in  the  church 
jtrinciiiies  which  they  had  K'arned  from  sound  AngHcan  tlieolojrians 
and  liad  impressed  upon  their  people.  But  they  were  alarnieil,  as 
they  had  good  reason  to  l)c,  at  the  tone  of  a  pamphlet  puMishcd 
anon\7nously  at  Philadelphia  in  1782,  but  known  to  be  from  the  pen 
of  the  Kcv.  Dr.  "William  White.  Tliis  pamphlet  assumed  very  readily 
that  it  would  be  impossible,  or,  if  possil)le,  impolitic,  to  secure  the 
episcopate  from  England,  and  absurd  to  look  for  it  elsewhere  ;  and  it 
proposed  a  form  of  organization  for  the  "Episco[)al  Churches  in  the 
United  States  "  which  should  express  "  a  general  approbation  of  epis- 
copacy and  a  declaration  of  an  intention  to  procure  the  succession  as 
soon  as  conveniently  might  be,"  but  shoidd  at  once  provide  for  the 
choice  by  clergy  and  laity  of  "  permanent  presidents  "  who  should  have 
general  supenision  and  the  power  of  ortlination.  The  ground  taken 
by  the  writer  was  twofold  :  tirst,  that  episcopacy  rested  on  an  ancient 
and  apostolic  practice,  and  not  on  a  positive  precept ;  and  second,  that 
an  "  exigence  of  necessity  "  had  arisen  such  as  had  been  declared  by 
several  great  writers  on  church  polity  to  be  sufficient  to  justify  such 
action  as  was  proposed.  The  fears  inspired  by  this  puljlication  seem 
to  have  urged  the  clergy  of  Connecticut  to  do  at  once  what,  we  feel 
sure,  they  would  not  have  long  delayed  to  do.  On  the  festival  of  the 
Annunciation,  1783,  nearly  a  month  before  the  formal  stay  of  hostilities, 
ten  of  the  fourteen  clergymen  of  Connecticut  met  quietly  at  Woodbury, 
in  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Mv.  Marshall,  and  determined  to  choose  a  Ht 
person  to  seek  for  episcopal  consecration,  in  order  that  they  might,  as 
so'/U  as  possible,  complete  their  organization,  and  remedy  the  evils 
M'hich  they  had  endured  through  the  prevalence  of  a  cowardly  and  sel- 
fish spirit  in  England.  Their  choice  fell  upon  the  venerable  Jeremiah 
Leaming,  and,  in  case  he  should  not  accept,  upon  Dr.  Seabury,  who 
was  personally  known  to  them,  and  of  whose  character,  ability,  and 
convictions  they  were  well  assured.  Having  some  doubt  as  to  the 
result  of  the  application  which  their  candidate  should  make  to  the 
Church  of  England,  they  voted  that  if  he  should  not  succeed  in  it  he 
should  apply  for  consecration  to  the  bishops  of  the  disestablished 
Church  of  Scotland.  Mr.  Jarvis,  their  secretarjs  was  instructed  to  go 
to  New  York  to  confer  with  the  candidates,  prepare  the  necessary 
papers,  and  ask  for  ancillary  testimonials  from  the  clergy  of  that  city. 
;Mr.  Leaming,  who  had  been  thought  of  in  this  connection,  felt  that 
his  infirmities  unfitted  him  for  the  work  of  a  bishop  ;  but  Dr.  Seabury 
bravely  took  up  the  heavy  load  which  the  Convention  had  placed  upon 
his  shoulders,  and,  furnished  with  all  the  documents  which  were 
deemed  necessary,  he  sailed  in  Admiral  Digby's  flag-ship  and  arrived 
in  London  July  7,  1783,  several  months  before  the  royal  troops  evac- 
uated Xcw  York. 

The  Connecticut  clergy  at  the  same  meeting  instructed  their 
secretary  to  write  a  letter  of  remonstrance  to  Dr.  White  with  reference 
to  his  pamjtldet.  They  urged  tliat  it  was  then  "a  more  favorable 
opportunity  for  the  introduction  of  bishops  than  the  country  had  ever 
before  seen  " ;  and  they  declared  that  the  scheme  ])roposcd  by  him  was 
"  totally  abhorrent  from  the  principles  of  the  Church  in  the  northern 
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States,"  and  that  they  would  never  consent  to  it.  Dr.  White's  answer 
"asivcd  for  indulgence  on  the  ground  of  a  supposed  necessity  and  ad- 
mitted that  such  necessity  no  longer  existed."  In  fact,  the  events  of  a 
year  had  inspired  new  iiopes  and  given  new  ideas  to  churchmen  tiirough- 
out  the  country. 

The  story  of  Dr.  Sealiury's  patient  waiting  in  England  is  well 
known,  and  need  not  be  given  at  length  here.  The  policy  of  the 
English  rulers,  both  in  Church  and  in  State,  was  to  send  a  bishop  or 
bishops  to  their  remaining  American  colonies,  and  to  persuade  the 
churchmen  of  the  independent  States  to  emigrate  to  them.  The  Con- 
necticut clergy  had  hoped  that  the  archbishop  and  some  of  his  suflra- 
gans  would  feel  that  they  might  act  on  their  general  commission  as 
bishops  in  the  Church  of  God,  in  a  matter  which  was  quite  apart  from 
the  supervision  of  the  civil  law ;  or  that  the  crown  might  dispense 
with  the  necessity  of  taking  the  oaths;  or  that  the  authority  of  Par- 
liament might  be  given  for  the  act  of  consecration.  But  the  influ- 
ence of  Erastian  traditions,  aided  by  the  dislike  of  the  ministry  for 
the  new  republic,  which  in  its  turn  was  strengthened  by  representa- 
tions fi'om  prominent  Congregationalists  at  home,  was  too  powerful. 
The  bishops  were  given  legislative  permission  to  ordain  deacons  and 
priests,  but  not  to  consecrate  bishops  for  foreign  countries.  It  was 
in  vain  that  ofBcial  documents  were  sent  over,  showing  that  episcopacy 
would  be  tolerated  by  the  laws  of  Connecticut;  the  objection  which 
had  been  i-aised  on  this  score  was  replaced  by  another  to  the  effect 
that  it  would  not  be  proper  to  do  anything  unless  the  government  of 
the  State  should  request  the  consecration ;  and  for  this  Dr.  Seabury 
could  not,  and  would  not,  ask.  He  was  sent  from  one  dignitary  to 
another,  politely  enough,  but  always  with  a  non  possumus,  till  he  was 
satisfied  that  the  Church  and  nation  of  England  would  not  consent  to 
bestow  the  episcopate  upon  the  Church  in  the  United  States.  He 
wrote  to  a  friend  at  home,  "I  have  been  amused,  I  think  deceived." 
Meanwhile  he  must  often  have  thought  of  the  instructions  which  had 
been  given  at  the  time  of  his  election,  that  if  the  English  bishops 
would  not  grant  him  consecration  he  should  seek  it  at  the  hands  of 
the  bishops  of  the  Scotch  Church.  Friends  in  England  had,  moreover, 
advised  this  ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  Berkeley,  a  son  of  the  dignitary  who 
had  lived  for  a  while  in  America,  had  written  almost  immediately  after 
the  treaty  of  peace  had  been  signed,  to  suggest  to  the  Scotch  bishops 
that  they  might  be  instrumental  in  bestowing  a  great  boon  upon  the 
Church  in  the  United  States.  Dr.  Seabury  well  knew  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Scotch  Episcopal  Church.  On  political  grounds  it  had 
been  disestaljlishcd  at  the  time  of  the  accession  of  William  III.  Not 
forty  years  had  elapsed  since  the  uprising  of  174.5  ;  and  though  the 
harsh  penal  laws,  enacted  by  Parliament  in  174(5  and  1748,  had 
fallen  into  disuse,  they  might  have  been  enforced  at  any  time.  But 
suffering  had  made  the  churchmen  of  Scotland  cling  more  closely 
to  the  truths  which  they  had  learned,  as  it  taught  them  to  value  the 
polity  which  they  had  received  by  unfailing  and  unquestioned  succes- 
sion from  the  primitive  church  and  the  form  of  worship  which  made 
their  eucharistic  service  more  like  that  used  by  the  apostles  than  was 
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tliat  of  any  other  part  ot  Western  Christendom.  Aiul  l)e.-icle>.  their 
suffcrinjr  had  made  them  sympathetic,  and  taught  them  to  do  their 
(hity  to  their  Divine  Head,  let  tlie  eonse()iieni-es  lu-  what  they  wonid. 
On  the  ."list  of  Angnst  Dr.  Sealmry  matte  api)lieation  to  tiie  Scotch 
l)ishops,  ami  the  answer  came  almost  innnediately  that  they  were  Mill- 
ing to  give  him  what  he  wanted, — ''a  free,  valid,  and  purely  ecclesi- 
astical epi.scopacy  ;  "  and  at  their  request  he  went  with  a  glad  heart, 
yet  (it  must  have  been)  with  most  solemn  thoughts,  to  Aberdeen. 

Tile  only  further  hindrance  to  the  accomplisinnent  of  his  wishes 
and  those  of  the  clergy  whom  he  represented  canu-,  not  from  the 
eongregationalists  at  home,  nor  from  the  civil  or  ecclesiastical  rulers 
of  England  (we  are  told  that  the  latter  secretly  rejoiced),  but  from 
an  American  Church  clergyman.  Dr.  AVilliam  Smith,  who,  it  will  be 
remeiubered,  had  been  ordained  at  the  >ame  time  and  place  as  Dr.  .^ea- 
bury,  but  whose  life  had  not  touched  his  again  till  now.  He  hoi)ed 
to  be  made  Bishop  of  Maryland,  and  feared  that  Dr.  Seaburys  .success 
would  lie  in  his  way,  and  his  cousin,  then  resident  in  London,  wrote  to 
Scotland  to  opi)ose  the  apjdication  which  had  been  made.  But  his  objec- 
tions did  not  weigh  against  m  hat  the  Scotch  bishops  knew  Dr.  Seabury 
tobe.aud  M'hat  they  saw  in  liim  :  and  arrangements  were  made  for  his 
speedy  consecration.  On  Sunday,  Noveml)er  14.  17.S4,  in  the  chai)el  in 
Bishop  Skinner's  house,  which  was  the  worshippiug-jilace  of  a  large  con- 
gregation, the  l\ev.  Sanuicl  Seabury.  D.D..  was  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Connecticut  by  the  IJigiit  Uev.  Kobert  Kilgour.  Bishop  of  Aberdeen, 
and  I^nmiis.  the  Kight  IJev. 
Arthur  Petrie.  Bishoj)  of  Ross 
and  ilorav.  and  the  Right 
Bev.  John  Skinner,  Bisho))- 
Coadjutor  of  Aberdeen  — 
three  of  the  four  bishops  of 
Scot  land .  The  sermon .  a  \igor- 
ous  production,  was  preached 
by  Bishop  Skinuer.  It  was 
published,  though  without  the 
name  of  the  author,  both  in 
Scotland  and  in  England  ;  and 
it,  in  connection  with  the  act 
which  occasioned  it,  actually 
brought  the  existence  of  the 
Scotch  Church  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  some  Englishmen,  re- 
minded others  of  it.  led  to  the 
repeal  (in  1792)  of  the  penal 
laws  and  to  something  like 
brotherly  kindness  on  the  part 
of  the  Church  of  England  to- 
wards the  Chin-ch  of  Scotland, 
and  opened  the  eyes  of  the  rulers  in  England  to  see  the  wisdom  ot 

■  From  an  oil  painting  in  the  possession  ofCatlieiiuc  KUfrour  Hanlcastle,  grcat-jminddaughter 
of  Bishop  Kil«rour. 
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providing  bishops  for  the  Church  in  the  United  States.  That  was. 
indeed  a  day  bright  in  the  history  of  the  Church  of  God.  The  influence 
wliich  has  gone  forth  from  it,  moulding  the  theology,  guiding  the  wor- 
ship, and  strengthening  the  faith  of  a  great  branch  of  the  Church,  will 
never  cease.  It  teaches  the  value  of  patient  suifering,  of  hopeful 
waiting,  of  faithfulness  to  tiiith,  of  love  to  the  brotherhood ;  it  is  a 
standing  reproach  to  impatience  and  cowardice  and  selfishness. 

On  the  following  day  Bishop  Seabury  and  his  consecrators  signed 
a  "  Concordate  or  Bond  of  Union,"  declaring  their  common  faith  and 
promising  full  communion  between  the  Church  in  Scotland  and  that 
in  Connecticut,  and  Bishop  Seabury  pi-omising  also  to  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  the  question  of  recommending  the  Scotch  communion- 
oiEce  to  the  people  committed  to  his  care.  With  this  concordate,  his 
letters  of  consecration,  and  a  letter  from  the  Scotch  bishops  to  the 
clergy  of  Connecticut,  Bishop  Seaburj^  returned  to  London  ;  and  after 
some  delay  he  set  sail  for  America.  He  landed  at  Newport,  R.I., 
June  20,  1785,  and  i)reached  in  Trinity  Church  on  the  following 
Sunday.  The  next  day,  June  27th,  he  reached  New  London,  the 
home  of  his  childhood,  where  it  had  been  agreed  that  he  should  reside 
and  assume  the  rectorship  of  the  parish.  The  chui'chhad  been  burned 
at  the  time  of  Arnold's  attack  upon  the  place  in  1781 ;  and  for  more 
than  two  years  the  bishop  held  services  in  the  court-house,  and  cele- 
lirated  the  holy  communion  after  morning  prayer  each  Sunday,  when 
he  was  at  home,  in  the  parlor  of  his  rectory.  The  clergy  of  the  State 
were  summoned  to  meet  on  Tuesday  the  2d  day  of  August,  in  Christ 
Church,  Middletown ;  on  the  following  day  they  formally  "acknowl- 
edged and  received  him  as  their  bishop,"  and  at  the  same  service  four 
candidates  were  ordained  to  the  diaconate ;  on  Thursday  the  bishop 
delivered  his  primary  charge,  giving  most  timely  counsel  to  the  clergv 
of  the  now  full^y  organized  diocese  ;  and  on  Friday  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  act  with  the  bishop  in  preparing  such  amendments  in  the 
liturgy  as  should  be  necessary,  which  amendments,  few  in  number, 
were  published  in  a  broadside  a  week  later.  The  clergy  of  the  other 
States  had  been  invited  to  attend  this  Convention,  so  needful  did  the 
Connecticut  clergy  think  it  to  take  prompt  action  for  the  union 
of  the  Church  throughout  the  country ;  and  Dr.  Parker  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Dr.   Moore  of  New    York  were   present.       Dr.  White 

had  written  from  Philadelphia 
K        ^      _^  ^  inviting  the  bishop  and  clergy 

of  Connecticut  to  attend  the 
Creneral  Convention  at  that 
place  in  September.  This 
Convention  had  been  called  by  a'uiecting  at  New  York  in  the  pre- 
vious October,  which  had  set  out  certain  "fundamental  principles," 
but  had  made  in  them  no  recognition  of  bishops,  except  that  they 
should  be  members  of  the  Convention  ex  officio.  Bishop  Seabury  and 
his  clergy  could  not  consent  to  anything  that  thus  derogated  from  the 
dignity  of  the  episcopal  office;  and  the  bishop  wrote  to  Dr.  William 
Smith  a  carefully  worded  and  weighty  letter  to  be  laid  before  the  Con- 
vention, criticising  the  principles  which  had  been  adopted  and  urging 
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a  iieiiicr  cont'onuily  to  the  tcacliiuys  and  the  in-aclicc  of  the  primitive 
Church.  But  with  all  his  eoutention  for  truth,  he  labored  also  for 
unity  aud  concord,  and  pointed  out  iiow  the  Church  in  the  States 
luiilht  he  made  "oue  Church  united  in  jroverunienl,  doctrine,  and  dis- 
cipline."' The  letter  failed,  for  the  lime,  to  accomplish  its  object, 
for  the  Convention,  while  it  petitioned  the  English  bishops  for  the 
episcopate,  agi'ecd  to  a  constitution  which  gave  the  bishops  no  other 
utaluK  than  had  been  proposed  by  the  "  i)rinciples.'  and  made  ihcni 
amenable  for  discipline  to  their  several  Conventions;  and,  moreover, 
it  pre[)ared  the  "I'roposed  liook,"  the  whole  tone  of  which  was  opposed 
to  the  churchiuanship  of  Connecticut.  An  attack  upon  Bishop  Sea- 
bury,  as  questioning  the  validity  of  his  ordere,  was  only  evaded  iiy  the 
wisdom  and  prudence  of  Dr.  \Vhito.  .Meantime  the  clergy  of  Con- 
necticut were  not  willing  to  enter  upon  a  revision  of  the  liturgy,  j)re- 
ferring  the  old  forms  with  as  little  alteration  as  possible  ;  but  almost 
immediately  after  the  appearance  of  the  "  Proposed  Book  "  and,  as  it 
would  appear,  in  consequence  of  it,  the  bishop  set  forth  in  convocation 
at  Derliy  in  September.  1786,  a  communion-office  almost  identical 
with  the  Scotch  office,  dili'ering  from  the  Englfsh  not  oidy  in  tlie  ar- 
rangements of  its  parts  but  also  in  having  distinctly  and  formally  an 
Oblation  and  an  Invocation  in  the  primitive  order  after  the  Words  of 
Institution.  At  the  same  time  he  delivered  his  second  charge,  in- 
tended to  console  the  clergy  for  the  loss  of  their  .stipends  from  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  which  had  been  stopped 
without  any  warning  after  the  acknowledgment  of  the  indtspendence 
of  the  States,  to  strengthen  them  in  teaching  the  doctrine  and  minister- 
ing the  sacraments  of  the  Church,  and  to  warn  them  against  the  errors 
of  the  times,  with  evident  reference  to  the  doinirs  of  the  Convention  in 
Philadelphia. 

In  February  of  the  next  year,  the  same  month  in  which  Drs. 
White  and  Provoost  were  consecrated  at  Lambeth,  the  clergy  of 
Coimecticut  decided  to  choose  a  coadjutor  for  their  bishop,  with  a 
view  to  securing  a  complete  episcopal  college  in  the  Scotch  line  ;  and. 
after  Mr.  Leaming  and  Mr.  Mansfield  had  declined  the  office,  Mr. 
Jarvis  was  elected.  But  he  deferred  making  a  decision  in  so 
momentous  a  matter ;  and  meantime  word  came  from  Scotland  that 
the  Bishops  of  Pennsylvarua  and  New  York  had  been  advised  at  Lam- 
beth to  hold  communion  with  the  Bi-shop  of  Connecticut  and  that  the 
Scotch  bishops  would  prefer  union  in  .\inerica  to  any  seeming  triimiph 
for  themselves.  Before  this  letter  had  been  penned.  Bishop  Seabury 
had  written  letters  ofcongratulation  to  the  new  bishops  on  their  arrival, 
and  had  showTi  in  every  possible  way  his  desire  to  unite  and  to  work 
in  harmony  with  them,  though  he  must  have  kno^vn  that  one  of  them 
was  almost  a  personal  enemy.  From  him  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
answer  came ;  and  Bishop  White's  reply  was  not  very  encouraging. 
Still  the  good  Bishop  of  Connecticut  and  his  clergy  lal>ored  for  union  ; 
and  the  clergy  of  Massachusetts, — it  was  practically  the  "Eastern 
Diocese  ''  even  then,  —  under  the  wise  guidance  of  Dr.  Parker  were 
willing  to  assist  them.  F.ishop  Seabury  spent  the  Easter  of  1788  with 
Dr.  Parker,  preached  a  charity  sermon,  and  held  an  ordination,  and 
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doubtless  consulted  with  him  on  the  anxieties  of  the  situation.  Dr. 
Learning  was  writing  to  Bishop  White,  and  he  to  Dr.  Parker,  on  the 
«ame  subject ;  and  every  one,  except  the  implacable  Bishop  of  New 
York,  seemed  to  be  working  and  praying  for  what  all  felt  to  be 
absolutely  necessar}-  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Church  in  the  United 
States,  with  hopes  that  a  union  might  be  accomplished  at  the  Conven- 
tion in  July,  17«9.  The  clergy  of  ^lassachusetts  and  New  Hampshire 
had  found  out  a  very  practical  way  of  bringing  this  question  before  the 
Convention  ;  for  they  voted  to  address  the  three  bishops,  requesting  them 
to  unite  in  consecrating  for  them  the  Rev.  Edward  Bass.  Moreover, 
Bishop  Seabury  statetl  his  olyections  to  the  constitution  and  the  "Pro- 
posed Book"  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Bishop  White,  but  really  intended 
for  the  Convention.  In  the  good  providence  of  God,  Bishop  Provoost 
was  not  able  to  attend  at  Philadelphia  ;  and  on  the  second  day  of  the 
session  (July  30),  when  the  petition  of  the  eastern  clergy  and  Bishop 
Seabury's  letter  were  read,  the  way  was  opened  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  union  which  had  l)een  so  long  postponed.  On  the  5th  of 
August  the  Convention  voted  unanimously  that  there  was  a  complete 
college  of  three  bishops  in  the  United  States,  that  these  bishops  should 
bo  desired  to  grant  the  request  of  the  clergy  of  IMassachusetts  and 
New  Hampshire,  and  that  the  churches  in  the  New  England  States 
should  be  invited  to  meet  the  others  in  an  adjourned  Convention. 
Three  days  later  a  new  constitution  was  adopted,  not  requiring  lay 
deputies  from  every  State,  providing  for  a  separate  House  of  Bishojis, 
and  not  allowing  bishops  to  be  tried  by  presbyters  and  laymen  alone. 
The  Convention  adjourned  to  meet  at  jNIichaelmas.  Immediately 
Bishop  ^Vhite  wrote  to  Bishop  Seabury,  and  another  most  friendly 
letter  came  to  him  from  Dr.  Smith  who,  it  will  be  rememliered,  had 
five  years  before  labored  so  hard  to  i)revent  his  consecration.  He 
had  done  what  perhajjs  nobody  else  could  have  done,  in  putting  res- 
olutions into  a  form  in  which  they  would  be  accepted ;  and  he  was 
presently  to  do  what  probably  nobody  else  could  do,  in  securing  the 
adoption  of  a  primitive  liturgy.  Bishop  Seabury  called  his  clergy 
together,  and  they  elected  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Bela  Hubbard  and  Abra- 
ham Jarvis  to  go  with  him  to  the  Convention.  Accordingly,  they, 
with  Dr.  Parker,  attended  at  Philadelphia  in  September ;  and,  on  the 
2d  of  October,  the  constitution  having  been  modified  to  the  acceptance 
ofallliy  a  wise  and  commendable  compromise,  they  declared  their 
assent  to  the  same,  and  the  unity  of  the  Church  in  this  country  was 
assured.  The  two  bishops  at  once  organized  as  a  sepai'ate  House, 
and  Dr.  Smith  was  chosen  president  of  the  House  of  Deputies. 

All  these  events  throw  so  much  light  on  the  character  of  Bishop 
Seabury,  and  on  the  ^vork  which  he  did  for  the  truth  and  the  unit}'  of 
the  Church,  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  speak  of  them  somewhat  in 
detail.  It  must  be  left  to  fuller  histories  to  give  an  account  of  the 
work  of  that  Convention  and  to  testify  to  the  debt  which  we  owe  to 
the  two  bishops,  each  of  whom  assented  to  every  point  in  the  revision 
of  the  Prayer-book.  Bishop  Sealiury's  guisp  of  great  principles  and 
willingness  to  distinguish  between  them  and  the  minor  matters  on 
which  it  was  not  necessary  to  insist,  and  Bishop  White's  good  judg- 
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nient  and  kindly  coiumou  sense,  united  to  the  earnestness  and  pa- 
tience and  breadth  of  mind  whicii  they  l)oth  had,  left  a  mark  on  the 
revision  of  178'J  for  which  we  cannot  be  too  thanUfid.  Bishop  Sea- 
bury  willingly  jicldcd  some  things  which  lie  woukl  have  liked  to 
retain  ;  and  he  conceded  to  others  a  discretion  which  he  knew  that  he 
and  his  clergy  would  never  use  ;  but  that  in  the  revision  of  the  Prayer- 
book  which  specially  calls  for  gi-atitude  to  him  is  the  fact  that  he 
secured  the  adoption  of  prayer  of  consecration  in  the  communion- 
othce  which  has  an  explicit  and  properly  placed  Oblation  and  Invoca- 
tion and  which  makes  our  eucharistic  service  one  for  which  we 
never  need  to  apologize  to  an}'  student  of  Scripture  and  anticjuity. 
He  was  not  willing  to  use  the  old  (or  English)  form,  and  Bishop 
White  was  not  averse  to  the  new,  wliilc  in  the  lower  House  the  depu- 
ties from  Maryland  at  least  were  ready  for  something  of  the  kind  ; 
and  Dr.  Smith's  timely  words  and  solemn  reading  of  the  form  as  it 
was  sent  down  from  the  bishops,  caused  it  to  be  accepted  "  without 
opposition,  and  in  silence,  if  not  in  reverence."  The  work  of  this 
Convention,  as  we  read  its  record  at  the  close  of  an  eventful  century, 
shows  the  intiuence  of  the  Spirit  of  God ;  and  the  more  wo  study  it 
the  more  it  teaches  us  to  give  thanks  to  Him  for  the  bravery  and  the 
wisdom  and  the  charity  with  which  He  inspired  the  tirst  Bishop  of 
Connecticut. 

The  clergy  of  Connecticut  assembled  in  convocation  on  the  last 
day  of  September,  1790,'and  voted  to  confirm  the  doings  of  their 
proctors  in  the  General  Convention  ;  and  they  further  agreed  that,  in 
the  use  of  the  new  Prayer-book  the^-  would  be  "  as  uniform  as  pos- 
sible, and  for  that  purpose  would  approach  as  near  the  old  liturgy  as 
a  compliance  with  the  rubrics  of  the  new  would  allow."  In  point  of 
fact,  however,  the  use  of  Bishop  Seabury's  comnumion-office  was  not 
altogether  discontinued  for  some  thirty  j'ears. 

On  the  18th  of  November,  1790,  the  clergy  and  delegates  of  the 
laity  of  the  churches  in  Xewijort,  Providence,  and  Bristol,  Khode 
Island,  met  and  organized  as  a  diocese  and  elected  Bishop  Seabury  to 
be  their  bishop.  He  accepted  the  charge  in  a  formal  letter,  aud  in 
the  following  spring  he  made  a  visitation  to  Rhode  Island,  extending 
his  journey  to  Boston  and  to  Ports- 
mouth, in  which  latter  place  he  held 
an  ordination,  preaching  a  sermon 
which  led  to  a  violent  attack  upon  him 
and  which  was  printed  with  a  vigorous 
defence  in  the  way  of  a  preface.  He 
also  attended  the  Conventions  of  llhode  Island  in  1793  and  1795. 

The  remainder  of  Bishop  Seabury's  life  was  devoted  to  unceasing 
labors  for  the  people  committed  to  his  charge.  He  held  constant 
visitations,  preaching  and  contirming,  and  frequently  holding  ordina- 
tions. In  1791  he  printed  for  the  instruction  of  his  liock  a  catechism 
by  Bishop  Innes  of  Brechin.'  and  in  1793   two  volumes  of  his  own 

1  Tlie  Rev.  .James  Sayre,  the  only  oue  of   of  teaching  Bomanism  by  means  of  this  cate- 
the  Connecticut  clei-ry  wlio  would  not  accept    chism. 
the  new  Prayer-book,' accused  liishop  Scabur>' 
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sei-mons  were  published,  to  which  a  third  was  added  after  his  death. 
Thus  carefully  providing  for  sound  ciiurch  teaching  in  his  dioceses, 
he  gave  attention  also  to  liberal  education.  In  1788  steps  were 
taken  towards  the  foundation  of  an  Episcopal  Academy,  —  a  project 
which  the  bishoi)  had  much  at  heart.  It  was  frequently  talked  about, 
and  full  plans  for  establishing  it  were  made  in  1795  ;  but  it  was  not 
permanently  founded  at  Cheshire  till  after  his  death.  It  was  some- 
times called  the  Seabury  College  ;  but  a  collegiate  charter  could  not 
be  obtained  froni  the  legislature.  It  required  constant  eflbrts  for 
nearly  thirty  years  to  obtain  permission  to  found  a  Church  college  in 
Connecticut. 

In  1792  Bishop  Seabury  attended  the  General  Convention  in  New 
York,  at  whic^h  there  were  also  present  three  bishops  of  English  con- 
secration. Under  the  rules  ho  should  have  presided ;  but  Bishop 
Provoost  wanted  the  dignity  himself,  —  or  at  least,  was  not  willing 
that  the  Bishop  of  Connecticut  should  have  it,  —  and  Bishop  Seabury 
was  ready  to  yield  to  him.  But  he  would  not  yield  another  point 
which  involved  a  principle  ;  and,  understanding  that  there  were  plans 
for  preventing  him  from  taking  part  in  the  consecration  of  Dr.  Clag- 
gett  to  the  bishopric  of  Maryland,  he  sent  for  Bishop  White  to  talk 
with  him  on  the  subject.  The  good  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania  protested 
that  he  would  never  consent  to  any  such  action,  and  the  anticipated  diffi- 
culty did  not  arise.  Bishop  Seabury  was  one  of  those  who  laid  hands 
on  Bishop  Claggett ;  and  through  him  every  bishop  of  American  con- 
secration is  connected  with  the  Scotch  succession.  In  Connecticut 
the  line  is  easily  traced  :  Bishop  Claggett  laid  hands  on  Bishop  Bass  ; 
through  Bishop  Bass  the  Scotch  succession  was  imparted  to  Bishop 
Jarvis,  and  from  him  through  Bishops  Hobartand  Griswoldto  Bishop 
Brownell,  who  consecrated  his  assistant  and  successor. 

On  the  5th  of  June,  1793,  Bishop  Seabury  ordained  to  the  diac- 
onate  his  youngest  son,  Charles,  who  had  just  completed  his  twenty- 
third  year,  having  been  born  at  Westchester,  May  20,  1770.  During 
the  greater  part  of  the  remainder  of  his  life  this  son  was  his  assistant 
in  his  parochial  work  and  not  infrequently  accompanied  him  in  his  visi- 
tations. The  bishop's  health  seemed  to  be  failing ;'  but  the  end  came, 
as  it  is  said  he  prayed  it  might  come,  suddenly.  In  the  evening  of 
the  25th  of  February,  1796,  he  was  attacked  with  apoplexy,  while 
at  the  house  of  one  of  his  wardens,  and  so  passed  from  his  earthly 
labors.  His  body  lies  under  the  chancel  of  the  new  St.  James's 
Church,  New  London,  "  as  in  the  final  place  of  rest  against  the  judg- 
ment of  the  great  day." 

A  "simple,  grand,  conciliatory,  uncompromising  man ! "  So 
writes  one  whose  judgment  is  certainly  not  unduly  prejudiced  in  his 
favor.  Every  line  of  his  biography  is  his  eulogy.  Earnest  and  pa- 
tient; strong  in  his  convictions,  yet  full  of  charity;  a  learned  theolo- 
gian, whose  words  for  accuracy,  soundness,  or  courage  challenge 
comparison  with  those  of  any  who  filled  the  office  of  a  bishop  in  his 
day  :  one  of  those  great  men,  as  has  been  said  already,  who  can  mc- 

'  The  reason  for  liis  absence  from  the  Gea-    an  epidemic  disease  which  prevented  intercouise 
cral  Convocation  of  1790  \v:i3  the  prevalence  of    between  New  York  •■vnd  Philadelphia. 
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diato  between  the  old  and  the  new,  l)eeau.se  tliey  liave  eanj^lit  all  thai 
is  good  in  the  spirit  of  each,  not  diminishing  one  whit  from  the  old 
truth  nor  neglectingto  apply  it  to  newly  arisen  ne<'ds,  his  name  will  al- 
wa^'s  he  prominent  in  the  Church's  history.  And  what  a  work  he  tlid  I 
Indirectly  he  l)r()Ught  about  the  release  of  the  Seotc-h  Church  from 
persecution,  and  opened  the  way  for  the  Knglisli  bishops  to  give  the 
episcopate  to  America  ;  most 
directly  he  accomplished  the 
imion  of  the  CImrcli  in  the 
Tnited  States;  he  persuach'd 
it  to  accept  a  primitise  and 
catholic  liturgy  ;  he  taught  it 
a  sound  theology,  which  will 
always  do  much  to  make  it 
l)Oth  jiurc  and  strong.  From 
the  heart  of  every  t  rue  eluirch- 
man  will  he  echoed  the  prayer 
whit'h  a  loving  pen  has  writ- 
ten under  his  mitre,  in  its 
place  in  the  lil)rary  of  Trinity 
College  :  "  ^'b'.v'  orhis  apostol! 
sit  nometi  perenne .' '' 

Bisho))  .*>i'abnry.  doubt- 
less remembering  the  intoler- 
ance of  which  he  had  been 
witness  at  Vale  College  and 
knowing    that   it  had    by   lui 

means  died  out.  and  having,  moreover,  strong  convictions  that  the 
sons  of  the  Church  should  be  educated  in  church  ways,  had  not  .sent 
his  son  Charles  to  college.  The  young  man's  preliminary  studies  hail 
been  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  .Manstield  of  Derby  anci 
the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Smith  of  Xarragansett  :   and  the  bi.sho|)  him.self 

had  trained  him  in  the- 
ology. We  have  seen 
how  after  his  ordination 
he  served  .as  chaplain  to 
his  father.  On  the  15th 
of  January,  ITiKi,  he  was 
elected  to  the  charge  of 
Gi-ace  Churiii.  .Jamaica. 
L.I.,  in  which  iiis  father 
years  of  his  history  ,  but,  after  a  little 
recalled  to  New  London  by  the  death 
from  thence  that  he  would  not  return 
to  Jamaica.  On  the  :>8th  of  March  he  was  chosen  minister  of  St. 
James's  Chnrch,  New  London,  for  the  following  year;  on  the 
17th  of  July  lie  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  New  York  by 
Bishop  Provoost :  and  for  more  than  eighteen  years  he  earned  on 
the  work  of  the  rectorship  of  that  venerable  and  important  parish. 
It  was  a  quiet  work  in  a   ijuiet  time.     Few  events  of  importance  hap- 
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had  spent  some  of  the  early 
more  than  a  month,  he  was 
of  the   bishop,  and   he  \vrote 
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pened  in  the  history  of  the  Church  at  large  or  in  the  annals  of  his  im- 
mediate cure.  The  record  of  such  a  ministry  is  not  one  whicii  can 
be  written  with  pen  and  ink;  in  its  struggles  and  privations  (for  Mr. 
Seabury  was  by  no  means  secure  from  these),  and  in  its  encourage- 
ments (for  some  such  there  must  have  been),  it  is  consecrated  to 
the  Master's  service  and  accepted  and  blessed  by  him.  And  when,  in 
1814.  he  removed  to  Setauket,  L.I.,  to  begin  the  rectorship  of  Caro- 
line Church,  it  was  to  carry  on  there  for  thirty  years  the  same  patient 
and  quiet  and  (we  fear  we  must  add)  ill-requited  priestly  labors.  Be- 
sides the  cai'e  of  his  parish,  he  was  for  many  3'ears  missionary  at 
Islip  and  also  had  temporary  charge  of  the  church  at  Huntington. 
"Kind-hearted,  sensible,  and  faithful,''  he  occupied  iiimself  with  the 
work  which  God  had  set  him  to  do  ;  and  when  he  was  called  to  his 
rest  on  the  29th  of  December,  1844,  even  more  suddenly  than  was 
his  venerated  tather,  it  was  the  end  of  a  life  which  will  certainly  be 
valued  at  its  true  worth  in  the  day  when  the  crown  of  life  is  given 
to  the  patient  and  zealous  servants  of  the  Lord. 

]\lr.  Seabury  was  twice  married,  his  first  wife  l)eing  Anne,  daugh- 
ter of  Roswell  Saltonstall  of  New  London,  and  his  second  wife  the 
widow  of  the  Eev.  Henry  Moscrop,  whose  daughter  married  Bishop 
Onderdonk  of  New  York.  His  eldest  son,  Samuel,  the  fourth  of  the 
honored  line  of  clergy,  was  born  in  New  London,  June  9,  1801.  The 
meagreness  of  his  fathei''s  income,  and  the  fact  that  the  num1)er  of  the 
family  was  such  as  to  make  the  "res  angusta  domi"  seem  narrower 
yet,  did  not  prevent  the  youth  from  forming  the  idea  of  liberal  study 
or  from  carrj'ing  it  into  effect.  While  he  did  his  best  "  to  get  his  own 
living "  by  commercial  employment,  he  worked  at  Greek  and  Latin 
with  all  the  strength  and  all  the  time  which  he  had  at  his  disposal ; 
and  finally,  in  order  to  add  to  his  income  and  at  the  same  time  help 
himself  in  his  studies,  he  opened  a  school  in  Brooklyn.  AVith  diligent 
labor  he  finished  his  preparation  for  the  ministry,  and  was  ordained 
l)y  Bishop  Hobart  to  the  diaconate,  April  12,  1826,  and  to  the  priest- 
hood, July  7,  1828.  He  ofliciated  a  short  time  in  several  parishes  in 
the  neighborhood  of  his  home,  including  that  at  Huntington,  where  he 
succeeded  his  father,  his  grandfather,  and  his  great-grandfather.  Then, 
declining  an  invitation  to  the  parish  in  jMiddletown,  Conn.,  he  became 
classical  teacher  in  Dr.  Muhlenberg's  institution  at  Flushing,  the  in- 
fluence of  which,  so  excellent  and  so  widely  extended,  is  still  felt  in 
the  Church.  In  1833,  without  giving  up  his  work  as  a  teacher  or 
withdrawing  from  clerical  labors  in  parishes  which  needed  his  services, 
he  became  editor  of  the  "  Churchman  "  newspaper,  and  began  to  "  lay  the 
foundations  of  his  great  influence."  A  time  of  controversy,  of  anxious 
inquiries  about  the  Church,  and  of  strong  attacks  upon  it,  was  Ijegin- 
ning  then  ;  a  time  which  called  for  wide  learning,  strong  convictions, 
a  quick  judgment,  a  fearless  soul,  a  ready  pen,  and  an  unwearied 
watchfulness  ;  and  all  these  Mr.  Seabury  brought  to  his  work  and  em- 
ployed in  it.  This  is  not  the  place  to  go  over  again  even  the  outlines 
of  the  couti'oversies  and  the  questions,  the  assaults  and  the  lines  of 
defence,  with  which  he  had  to  deal ;  and  perhaps  we  may  not  yet  form 
an  unprejudiced  opinion  as  to  all  that  was  said  and  done  in  those  im- 
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portaiit  years.  But  ao  one  eau  tail  to  auknowledge  the  courage  and 
the  abilit}-  which  characterized  the  "  Churchman's  "  treatment  of  the  many 
subjects  that  the  events  or  the  thoughts  of  the  time  brought  before  it, 
and  which  remind  us  of  the  like  traits  in  the  character  of  the  grand- 
father of  its  editor.  We  may  recall  the  controversy  in  regard  to  the 
teaching  at  the  General  Theological  Seminary  into  which  Dr.  Seabury,' 
himself  acting  at  that  time  as  instructor  in  the  evidences,  entered  in 
defence  of  the  truths  which  he  held  to  be  involved  in  the  doctrine  of 
universal  redemption,  and  the  other  more  painful  discussion,  which 
produced  such  a  harvest  of  pamphlets,  in  regard  to  the  ordination  of 
All'.  Ai-thur  Carey,  when  he  defended  at  once  the  comprehensiveness 
of  the  Church  and  the  prerogatives  of  the  episcopate. 

In  1838  Dr.  Seabury  was  elected  Rector  of  the  Chmch  of  the 
Annunciation  in  New  York  City,  the  parish  having  been  in  fact  organ- 
ized for  him  ;  and  in  1847  a  new  and  large  church  building  was  erected , 
in  which  he  ofEciated  for  more  than  twenty  years,  so  that  his  whole 
pastorate  in  this  parish  covered  more  than  three  decades.  He  ended 
his  editorial  work  in  1849 ;  and  in  1862  he  was  elected  to  the  Pro- 
fessorship of  Bil)lical  Learning  and  the  Interpretation  of  Scripture  in 
the  General  Theological  Seminar}',  in  succession  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Turner. 
This  position  he  occupied  till  his  death,  resigning  his  parish  in  18()8, 
that  he  might  devote  himself  exclusively  to  his  professorial  duties. 
While  in  the  parish  he  showed  constant  faithfulness  to  his  pastoral 
work  and  aptness  and  wisdom  in  his  preaching,  in  the  lecture-room 
he  added  to  the  excellences  of  the  pastor  and  the  preacher  those  other 
excellences  of  the  instructor  which  cannot  find  the  full  scope  for  their 
exercise  except  in  personal  contact  with  young  and  enthusiastic  and 
receptive  minds.  His  published  discourses,  such  for  example  as  those 
on  the  continuity  of  the  Church  of  England,  show  the  extent  and  the 
value  of  his  learning,  and  how  he  made  it  of  service  to  others  ;  but  the 
work  of  his  department  in  the  seminary  enabled  him  to  touch  upon 
many  points  of  importance  in  the  whole  range  of  theology,  and  made 
it  almost  necessary  for  him  to  exjDress  opinions  upon  all  the  great  con- 
trovei-ted  points  in  that  great  science,  and  to  defend  his  views  in  reply 
to  the  questions  and  the  objections  of  his  pupils.  Yet  he  did  not  in- 
sist that  every  one,  even  of  those  whom  he  was  instructing,  should 
agree  with  him  in  every  point ;  he  had  enough  confidence  in  truth  to 
feel  assured  that  it  will  ultimately  prevail,  and  enough  knowledge  of 
human  nature  to  trust  that  it  will  most  fully  and  really  accept  the  truth 
if  it  is  left  to  assimilate  it  according  to  the  slow  but  sure  methods  of 
its  natural  working.  Thus  with  great  learning,  great  industry,  great 
power  of  persuasion,  and  great  kindness,  he  did  his  work  and  exerted 
his  influence  for  Christ  and  his  Church.  The  extent  and  the  value  of 
his  scholarship  are  shown  by  his  writings.  The  volume  entitled  "Ameri- 
can Slavery  distinguished  from  the  Slavery  of  English  Theorists  and 
Justified  by  the  Law  of  Xature  "  was  an  efibrt  to  maintain  the  supremacy 
of  the  civil  constitution  of  the  United  States  as  opposed  to  the  claims 
of  a  "  higher  law  "  alleged  as  an  excuse  for  setting  aside  its  obligations 

■  Columbia  College  honored  liim  with  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  1823,  and  that  of  Doctoi  in 
Diviuity  in  18-37. 
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oil  the  iiulividual  consscience  and  to  meet  on  their  own  ground  the 
t'anatiers  who  denied  the  divine  authority  of  Serijiture  on  the  jiretenee 
of  its  disafi'reenient  witli  the  hiw  of  nature  ;  and  it  stronjii}'  exhibits 
the  courage  of  his  conviction  and  his  allegiance  to  principles.  In  the 
work  on  the  Calendar  he  showed  technical  knowledge  and  power  of 
clear  expression.  Xumerous  sermons  and  essays  testify  to  the  versa- 
tility of  his  pen.  And  the  work  to  which  allusion  has  been  made  on 
the  continuity  of  the  Church  of  Knglaiid,  and  the  posthumous  volume 
of  discourses,  edited  by  his  son,  show  his  sound  churchmanship  and 
liear  witness  to  the  debt  which  the  Church  in  this  coiinfr}-  owes  to  him. 

Kind  and  fearless,  tirm  in  his  convictions  and  clear  in  expressing 
them,  ready  to  learn  and  a))t  to  teach,  a  student  of  the  Word  of  God 
and  of  the  doctrines  and  the  history  of  the  Church,  ever  studying  and 
so  coming  to  a  riper  knowledge  of  eternal  truth.  Dr.  Seabury  holds 
an  exalted  place  in  the  grateful  memory  of  the  Churcli.  His  death 
occurred  on  the  10th  of  October,  1(S72. 

Missionary,  bisiioj),  jiriest,  professor,  —  four  generations  of  faith- 
ful workers  in  a  hundred  and  tift}'  years  of  our  Church's  history, — 
how  heartily  can  we  give  God  thanks  for  their  labors  and  their  good 
examples  ;  how  ready  ought  we  to  be  to  devote  ourselves  to  our  share 
of  the  .same  work  as  that  to  which  they  consecrated  their  lives  ! 


MOXOCxRAni   IV. 

THE  FIRST  BISHOP  OK  rKXXSYI>VAXl A. 
By  thk  RT.  Iir.V.  WILLIAM  I5ACOX  STKVEXS,  D.I)  .  LL.l)., 

Jli^/top  of  Penn>*ylrftnf(t. 


M 


to  enable  the  reader  to  see  Bisho|i 
eliai-aeter.  isolate<l  from  his  a^-e  and 
r  ciiiliodiment  and  representalive  ot' 


was   22  years  old.     lie  had  graduated 


aim  in  this  monograph  is 

"Wiiite.  not  as  a  (U'taciied 

his  times,  hut  as  the  li\  in 
the   views   and   principles,  ecclesiastical  and  political,  which  he  ai(U'd 
to  shajje,  the  one,  into  a  great  national  Chmch :  the  other,  into  a 
srreat  vi'inihlic. 

In  1770  ^ViHianl  White 
five  j-eavs  Ijeforc  from 
the  College  of  Phila- 
delphia (now  the  I'ni- 
versity  of  Pennsylva- 
nia) ,  and  yielding  to 
the  call  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  he  determined 
at  that  early  age  to 
devote  himself  to  the 
Christian  ministry. 
xVccordingly  he  began 
his  theological  studies 
under  the  direction 
of  the  Kev.  Dr.  Rich- 
ard Peters,  Rector  of 
the  United  Parishes 
of  Christ  Church  and 
St.  Peters,  and  the 
Rev.  Jacol)  Duche, 
one  of  the  assi.stanl 
ministers. 

It  will  interest 
candidates  for  hoi}' or- 
ders to  know,  that  the 
theological  exercises  which  most  benefited  him  were  those  held  by  iiim- 
self  and  four  other  young  men  looking  forward  to  the  ministry,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  WUliam  Smith,  the  provost  of  the  college. 
During  the  .Sunday  evenings  of  a  few  months  for  three  successive  years 
these  young  men  wrote  out  and  delivered  notes  an<l  exegesis  upon  I5il>le 
history.  These  exercises  having  Itceii  Hrst  submitted  to  the  pro\  (»t  for 
correction  and  approval,  were  then  delivered  in  [)ublic  in  the  hall  of  the 
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old  college,  two  speaking  in  turn  each  evening,  and  the  provost  at  the 
conclusion  enlarged  on  the  themes  discussed  by  these  youths. 

"Although,"  says  the  l)ishop,  "this  was  far  from  being  a  com- 
plete course  of  ecclesiastical  studies,  it  called  to  a  variety  of  i-eading 
and  to  a  concentration  of  what  was  read."  "There  was  also  use," 
he  adds,  "  in  the  introduction  to  public  speaking." 

Each  of  these  students  subsequently  took  orders  in  the  Church, 
but  none  reached  the  eminence  attained  by  the  youngest  of  them  all. 

Five  years  of  this  kind  of  study  were  passed  in  Philadelphia,  pro- 
longed in  his  case  because  he  had  graduated  so  early  from  college. 
There  were  then  no  schools  of  the  prophets  wherein  the  candidates 
for  the  miuistr}'  could  prepare  themselves  for  their  sacred  ofEce. 
The  desultory  teaching  of  private  and  irresponsilile  ministers  was  all 
that  could  be  obtained  after  the  pupil  had  taken  his  college  degree. 
Nor  at  that  day  did  there  exist  that  apparatus  for  prosecuting  ecclesi- 
astical, exegctical,  theological,  or  homiletical  studies  which  is  found 
now  in  the  humblest  of  our  seminaries.  Lexicons  were  few,  cum- 
brous, and  imperfect.  Ecclesiastical  history  was  diffused  through  tall 
folios.  Theology  was  locked  up  in  heavy  tomes  under  heavy  verbi- 
age. Exegesis  had  then  but  begun  its  now  wondrous  career,  and 
though  many  great  authors  and  standard  works  in  the  circle  of 
clerical  education  as  then  pursued  had  appeared,  yet  only  a  few  of  these 
books  came  across  the  Atlantic,  or  were  found  on  the  shelves  of  tlie 
clergyman's  meagre  library. 

Having  pursued  his  studies  diligently  and  conducted  himself 
with  sobriety  and  discretion,  young  White  was  ready  for  his  ordina- 
tion. But  here  another  difficulty  rose  before  him.  There  was 
no  bishop  in  America,  and  to  obtain  oi'ders  he  must  cross  the  Atlantic 
and  seek  them  at  the  hands  of  English  prelates.  This  was  a  grievous 
hardship  for  the  ministerial  candidates,  and  was  a  serious  drawback  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  Church  in  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain. 

A  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  then  was  quite  a  diflerent  thing  from 
a  voyage  now.  One-fifth  of  all  the  candidates  who  set  sail  for  England 
perished  abroad. 

When  to  this  danger  of  the  sea  wei'e  added  the  loss  of  time  and 
the  expense  of  the  voyages  to  and  fro,  costing  usually  £100,  a  sum 
equivalent  to  the  yearly  salary  of  most  of  the  clergy  at  that  time,  we 
can  easily  understand  what  a  formidable  barrier  existed  against  the 
increase  of  the  ministry,  and  how  much  moral  courage  and  firmness  of 
purpose  was  requisite  before  a  young  man  would  resolve  to  take  up  such 
heavy  crosses  in  order  to  become  a  minister  of  Christ. 

The  American  colonies  were  then  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Bishop  of  London,  who  superintended  them  by  means  of  certain 
clergymen,  who  were  tenned  commissaries  and  to  whom  was  com- 
mitted a  certain  amount  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  This  arrange- 
ment, however,  only  partially  remedied  the  evil  arising  from  their  not 
having  any  bishop.  Churches  were  unconsecrated,  the  baptized  were 
not  confirmed,  candidates  could  not  be  ordained,  and  the  wholesome 
regime  of  the  Episcopacy  was  altogether  wanting.  Yet  both  clergy 
and  laity  over  two  hundred  j^ears  ago  saw  the  necessity  of  bishops  and 
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sought  oiinicstly  to  seciiic  tlii'ir  aitpoiiitiiu'iit.  W'licii  the  plan  was 
first  proposed,  in  1(>38,  to  send  a  liislioj)  to  tlio  Aniorii-an  plantation*, 
it  wa^i  tlnvartcd  hy  the  outlireak  of  trouMcs  in  Si-otland.  W'licn.  in 
1(>7;^.  the  H<'\ .  Dr.  Alex.  Mnnay  was  nominated  \t\  Lord  Chaneellor 
Clarendon  and  approved  liy  Kin*;:  Charles  II..  the  )>lan  \vm~  defeated 
l)cC4iuse  the  endowment  was  to  l>e  out  of  the  piihiic  customs. 

Whena£rain,inl713,Queeu  Annerespondedfa\oial)lytotliere<|uest 
of  the  veneral)l(>  society  that  liisliojis  should  he  ap])ointed  fort  he  colon  i(>s, 
and  tile  society  actually  tixeil  u])on  and  purchased  a  residence  for  the 
l)isho|)  at  Burlinjrton,  X.J.,  the  death  of  the  good  i|ueen  again  frus- 
trated the  design.  George  I.  wa.s  also  favoralde  to  tlie  ))ian  :  hut  the 
rebellion  in  Scotland  absorbed  the  public  mind,  and  Sir  ]{ol)ertWalpolc 
discountenanced  the  project.  Later  still,  Edmiuid  (iibson.  Bishop  of 
London,  renewedly 
pressed  the  matter 
upon  the  attention  of 
the  government,  and 
memorials  were  sent 
to  liim  from  the  clergy 
of  Maryland,  of  New 
England,  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  Burlington, 
urging  the  sending  of  a 
bislio])  to  America. 
The  plan  was  sustained 
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and  advocated  by  Bishops 
Butler,  Benson,  Sherlock 
l)etween    the    colonies    and 


Seeker  and  Tcnisou,  b\'  Bishops  Lowth, 
and  Terrick ;  but  the  rising  difficulties 
the  mother-country,  and  the  extreme 
opposition  an:l  jealousy  of  the  opponents  of  the  Church  of  England 
in  this  eo'.mtry.  ]irevented  the  execution  of  the  design,  and  so  the 
Church  for  a  hundred  and  tifty  years  had  existed  here  wiliiout  a  local 
episcopate.  Such  was  its  condition  when  the  youthful  "White,  unable 
to  iret  orders  in  his  natixc  land,  was  about  to  j)roceed  to  I--ngland  for 
them. 

He  sailed  from  Chester  for  London  on  October  L'),  177(1,  in  the 
ship  "Britannia."  Of  the  incidents  of  his  voyage  we  know  nothing, 
but  can  well  imagine  the  discomforts  and  dangers  which  at  that  period 
and  with  such  comparatively  small  and  ill-furnished  shi])s  he  must 
have  endured.  Nor  will  it  be  difficult  for  irs  to  surmise  the  joy  which 
he  felt  when  the  cry  of  ''  Land-ho  !  "  was  sung  out  from  the  mast-iiead, 
and  how  he  watched  with  ever-increasing  delight  the  unfolding  pano- 
rama of  the  shore,  until  the  sliip  cast  aneJior  in  its  destined  ]if)i1 ,  and  he 
trod,  for  the  first  time,  the  soil  of  the  mother-land. 

He  was  received  in  England  by  his  aunts.  Miss  AA'hite  ami  -Mrs. 
Weeks,  and,  though  he  took  lodgings  in  London,  he  sjient  a  consider- 
able portion  of  liis  time  with  them  at  Twickenham,  ten  miles  from 
Westminster,  Avhere  he  said  "he  took  pleasure,  not  only  in  the  society 
of  an  airree.able  circle  of  friends  to  Avhich  I  -was  admitted  in  that  earthly 
Paradise,  but  in  rambles  in  the  neighliorhood.'" 

He  had  come  to  England  for  a  solemn  ]nirpose,  and  he  at   once 
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set  about  the  work  of  securing  his  ordination.  Several  obstacles, 
however,  were  in  liis  way.  First,  he  was  not  of  eanonical  age.  The 
thirty-l'ourtli  canon  of  the  Church  of  England  requires  that  a  jjerbon 
desiring  to  be  a  deacon  shall  be  three  and  twenty  years  old. 

William  White  lacked  several  months  of  lieing  three  and  twent^y, 
and  was  thereby  obliged  to  obtain  a  faculty  or  dispensation  from  the 
Archbislio})  of  ("anterbuiy  granting  ordination  infra  (Etatem  for  persons 
of  special  al)ilities,  l)efore  the  eanonical  age. 

Another  difficulty  lay  in  the  fact,  that  he  was  not  a  graduate  of 
either  of  the  two  great  universities,  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  as  specitied 
in  the  thirty-fourth  canon.  While,  however,  the  usual  formal  testi- 
monials wei'e  drawn  u])  upon  a  supposition  that  the  candidate  was  a 
B.A.  of  some  college  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  yet  the  same  canon 
made  provision  for  such  as  had  not  these  degrees,  and  under  this 
exceptional  clause  William  White  became  eligible  for  holy  (U'ders. 
Having  obtained  the  various  testimonials,  and  presented  them  to 
the  bishop  through  his  secretary  or  chaplain,  a  month  before  Ember 
week,  he  was  then  requested  to  present  himself  for  examination  by  the 
bishop  and  three  clergymen.  This  he  so  successfully  passed,  that 
the  examining  chaplain  told  a  friend  of  his  aunt,  "that  his  exami- 
nation would  have  been  an  honor  to  either  of  the  universities,"'  and 
then  he  suliscribed,  according  to  the  requisition  of  the  thirty-sixth 
canon,  a  declaration  of  allegiance  to  and  of  supremacy  of  the  king:  of 
conformity  to  the  use  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  binding  authority  ex  amino  of  the  Thirty -nine  Articles 
"taking  them  in  the  true,  literal,  usual  and  grammatical  sense." 

These,  and  all  other  preliminaries  having  been  complied  with,  he 
was  ordained  deacon,  December  23,  1770,  in  the  chapel  royal  of  St. 
James's  Palace,  Westminster,  by  Dr.  Philip  Yonge,  Bishop  of  Nor- 
wich, acting  in  behalf  of  Dr.  Richard  Terrick,  the  Bishop  of  London. 
The  office  for  the  ordering  of  deacons  is  the  same  as  ours,  with  the 
exception,  in  the  Anglican  service,  that,  inmiediately  after  the  Epistle, 
the  candidate  took  the  oath  of  the  king's  supremacy  in  these  words  : 
"I,  William  White,  do  swear  that  I  do  from  my  heart  abhor,  detest, 
and  abjure  as  impious  and  heretical  that  damnable  doctrine  and  posi- 
tion that  princes  excomnmnicated  or  deprived  by  the  Pope,  or  any 
authority  of  the  See  of  Kome,  may  be  deposed  or  murdered  by  their 
subjects  or  any  other  whatsoever.  And  I  do  declare  that  no  foreign 
prince,  person,  prelate,  state,  or  potenate,  hath  or  ought  to  have  any 
jurisdiction,  power,  superiority,  preeminence,  or  authority,  ecclesias- 
tical or  spiritual,  within  this  realm.     So  help  me  God." 

How  little  did  the  actors  in  that  ordination  scene  foresee  the  great 
events  which  hinged  upon  that  service  !  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich 
little  imagined  that  the  youthful  candidate  then  kneeling  before  him 
to  receive  by  the  imposition  of  his  hands,  the  office  of  a  deacon, 
would,  sixteen  years  after,  kneel  in  the  cha})el  of  the  archiepiscopal 
palace  at  liambeth  to  l)e  consecrated  as  the  first  bishop  of  the  Eng- 
lish line  for  the  Church  in. the  United  States:  and  little  did  the 
youthful  candidate  dream,  that  through  him  would  be  transmitted  the 
succession  of  the  Anglican  episcopate  to  a  sister  national  church  in 
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Araorka.  Aiul  imw  he  arose  from  that  chancel  ii  deacon  in  the  Church 
of  Goil.  The  aim  of  years  of  study  liad  l)eeii  n-aelied.  and  he  stood 
trembling  on  the  threshold  of  a  ministry  which  stretched  itself  onward 
five  and  sixty  years. 

Not  l>einLr  of  canonical  age  to  oi)tain  jiriest's  orders,  he  i-emained  in 
England  until  lie  could  do  so.  lie  had  no  special  clerical  duty  to 
perform,  and  hence  was  left  free  to  pursue  those  studies  which  lilted 
liim  for  a  higher  ministr}'.  and  to  make  that  acquaintance  with  Enu- 
land  and  Englishmen,  which  his  means  and  time  enaljled  him  to  do. 
He  took  several  journeys  to  difl'ei'ent  parts  of  England  and  ])assed 
some  weeks  at  Oxford.  His  visit  to  this  university  he  greatly-  en- 
joyed, making  friends  of  the  fellows  and  tutors  of  its  several  colleges, 
and  enjoying  the  public  exercises,  not  only  in  the  i)rcaching  which  he 
heard  in  St.  Mary's,  but  in  the  convocations  and  examinations  at 
which  he  was  also  present. 

The  religious  condition  of  the  Church  of  England  at  this  time 
was  lamentably  relaxed.  Worldliness  had  so  invaded  the  Chinch 
that  routs  and  balls  were  held  even  in  the  palace  at  Lambeth. 
—  a  fact  which  drew  down  upon  Archbishop  Cornwallis  the  rebuke  of 
George  HI.  There  was  a  fearful  latitudinarianism  in  the  opinions  of 
the  clergy,  which  led  to  continued  controversy.  Tlie  discourses  from 
the  pulpit  were  mostly  of  a  j^hilosophical  or  moral  cliaracter. 

The  great  doctrines  of  grace  so  strongly  set  forth  in  the  liturgy, 
the  articles,  and  in  the  homilies,  and  which  were  expounded  so  forci- 
bly by  the  divines  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  were 
weakened  and  altered  into  almost  another  gospel ;  and  hence  had 
arisen  dissent  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  remarkable  Wesleyan  move- 
ment on  the  other,  which  was  at  that  very  time  sapping  the  streu<rth 
of  the  Church  and  raising  up  against  her  some  of  her  strongest  oppo- 
nents. 

Bishop  Lavington.  who  died  in  17(52,  and  who  wrote  against  the 
Methodists,  and  whom  no  one  will  charge  witii  undue  enthusiasm,  in 
one  of  his  charges  to  the  clerg}'  of  the  diocese  of  Exeter,  says  :  ''  My 
brethren,  I  beg  you  will  rise  up  with  me  against  moral  preaching. 
"We  have  long  been  attempting  the  reformation  of  the  nation  l)y  dis- 
courses of  this  kind,  with  what  success?  With  none  at  all !  On  the 
contrary,  we  have  dexterously  preached  the  people  into  downright 
intidelitj'.  AV-e  must  change  our  voice  I  We  must  [jreach  Christ  and 
him  crucified.  Xothing  but  the  Gospel  is,  nothing  besides  will  be 
found  to  be,  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation."  And  Archbishop 
Seeker,  in  one  of  his  charges,  makes  this  acknowledgment.  "  ^Ve  have, 
in  fact,  lost  many  of  our  people  to  sectaries  by  not  preaching  in  a 
manner  sufficiently  evangelical." 

Allied  as  the  Church  of  England  is  with  the  Stiite,  she  is  neces- 
sarily acted  upon  by  political  infiuences,  which  cannot  fail  to  secu- 
lai-ize  her  to  a  sad  degree.  Every  throi)  and  excitement  in  the  SfcUe 
was  felt  in  the  heart  and  l)rain  of  the  Church.  The  head  of  the 
Church  was  the  king.  The  liturgy  of  the  Church  was  made  a  part 
of  the  statutorj'  enactment  of  the  realm.  The  bishoprics  of  the  Church 
were  in  the  gift  of  the   prime   minister  and  Ihe  cathedral   chapters 
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wei'e  bound  to  elect,  uader  penalty  of  proemunire,  the  person  named 
in  the  Conge  d'  Hire  of  the  sovereign.  The  livings  of  the  Church  were 
held  b\'  all  classes  of  men ;  by  the  king ;  by  the  greiit  officers  of 
state  ;  by  the  bishops  ;  by  the  universities  and  colleges  ;  by  the  great 
liveried  companies  of  London,  and  by  hundreds  of  lay  pati'ons,  who 
had  the  right  to  present  whom  they  pleased  to  the  several  benefices 
without  consulting  the  members  of  the  parish. 

The  laws  of  the  Church,  partly  foreign  and  partly  home-made, 
partly  synodal,  and  partly  parliamentary,  were  intricate,  onerous, 
conflicting,  and  ramified  into  a  great  variety  of  courts,  from  the  decanal 
courts  of  the  dioceses  to  the  provincial  courts  of  the  archbishop,  and 
fi'om  these  again  by  appeal  to  the  judicial  courts  of  the  Privy  Council. 
These,  with  other  things  which  I  cannot  pause  to  enumerate,  were 
among  the  causes  which  made  the  Church  at  that  time  so  morally 
feeble  amidst  such  great  intellectual  and  civil  strength. 

Such  in  rough  outline  was  the  state  of  the  Church  of  England 
when  William  White  was  there  for  deacon's  and  priest's  orders.  We 
regret  the  absence  of  letters  or  a  journal  to  indicate  how  these  in- 
fluences aifected  his  mind  and  heart.  To  one  coming  from  such  a 
remote  and  quiet  colony  to  the  bustle  and  excitement  of  London,  and 
to  one  educated  under  a  system  so  diverse  from  that  in  the  great 
schools  and  colleges  of  England,  there  was  much  to  dazzle  and  lead 
astray.  It  is  therefore  the  moi'e  to  be  thankful  for,  that  one  so  young 
as  William  White  was  enabled  to  bear  up  against  all  these  adverse 
and  misleading  influences,  and  to  maintain  not  only  an  unblemished 
moral  character  amidst  so  many  alluring  temptations,  but  also  to 
retain  his  Christian  faith  unswayed  by  the  theological  and  ecclesiastical 
errors  then  rife  and  freely  broached. 

In  April  the  25th,  1772,  he  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  by  Dr. 
Terrick,  the  Bishop  of  London.  The  same  bishop  also  licensed  him 
to  officiate  in  Pennsylvania.  He  was  now  ready  to  return.  It  may 
be  readily  imagined  with  what  pleasure  he  would  set  his  face  home- 
ward, and  how  eager  he  would  be,  not  only  to  see  his  parents  and 
relatives,  from  whom  he  had  been  so  long  separated,  but  also  to  enter 
upon  his  clerical  duties  for  which  he  Was  now  fully  commissioned. 
He  sailed  from  England  in  June,  on  the  ship  "Pennsylvania  Packet," 
Captain  Osborne,  but  owing  to  calms,  light  winds,  and  the  bad  sailing 
qualities  of  the  ship  in  which  he  embarked,  he  did  not  reach  Phila- 
delphia until  the  19th  of  September,  when  he  once  more  entered  the 
home  circle  which  he  had  left  over  two  years  before,  and  now  stood 
before  them  an  ordained  minister  of  Christ. 

Before  he  left  England  he  had  been  invited  by  the  vestry  to  be- 
come assistant  minister  of  the  United  Churches,  but  action  was  deferred 
until  the  30th  of  November,  1772,  when,  with  his  friend  and  college 
mate,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Coombe,  he  was  formally  elected  to  that  office, 
and  he  at  once  entered  upon  its  duties,  at  a  salary  of  £150  per  annum. 

He  had  been  an  assistant  minister  of  the  United  Churches  less 
than  four  years  when  "  The  Declaration  of  Independence "  was 
made,  and  the  political  distractions  and  turmoils  of  eleven  years' 
restiveness   under  King  George,  culminated   in   the   bii'th  of  a  free 
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nation.  To  the  Episcopal  clergy  in  tliis  country  that  act  wa^  tVauulit 
with  disaster.  At  their  ordination  they  had  taken  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  the  king ;  in  their  liturgy,  which  they  had  solemnly  vowed  to 
use,  were  prayers  for  tiie  king  and  royal  family  and  the  parliament  of 
Great  Britain,  and,  with  i'cw  exceptions,  they  derived  tiicir  su])))ort 
from  the  stipends  paid  to  them  by  the  "  Society  for  Propagating  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts." 

They  were  thus  placed  between  the  upper  and  nether  millstone  : 
for,  if  they  yielded  to  the  American  spirit,  and  cast  olf  the  supremacy 
of  the  crown,  and  renounced  praying  for  the  king,  they  violated  their 
ordination  vows  arcl  lost  their  stipends  ;  and  if  they  continued  to  use 
the  liturgy  as  it  was,  they  compromised  themselves  before  the  public. 
As  a  consequence,  most  of  the  clergy  embraced  the  royal  side,  and 
they  were  persecuted,  fined,  beaten,  expatriated,  and,  in  one  instance 
at  least,  slain.  William  White,  living  in  Philadelphia,  then  the  politi- 
cal centre  of  the  country,  and  knowing  the  sentiments  of  the  most 
wise  and  thoughtful  men  of  the  colonies,  was  ready  to  cast  in  his  lot 
with  the  fortunes  of  the  new  republic,  and  at  once  acquiesced  in  the 
change,  which  the  vestry  of  the  United  Churches  on  the  very  day 
when  independence  was  declared,  rccjuired  its  rector  and  assistant 
ministers  to  make,  viz.:  "to  omit  those  petitions  in  the  Liturgy 
wherein  the  King  of  Great  Britain  is  prayed  for." 

That  this  was  not  the  result  of  a  momentary  impulse,  under  the 
political  excitement  of  the  time,  is  evident  from  what  he  says  in  his 
ilS.S.  autoljiography,  where  he  records  his  careful  study  of  English 
history,  and  the  English  constitution,  from  the  limes  of  the  .Saxons  to 
the  revolution  of  1688  ;  his  thoughtful  reflections  on  the  causes  of 
American  discontent,  and  his  deliberate  choice  of  adherence  to  the 
polic}'  and  acts  of  the  Continental  Congress.  His  timmess  and 
courage  were  tested  by  an  incident  connected  with  his  taking  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  in  1776.  When  he  went  to  the 
court-house  for  the  purpose,  a  gentleman  of  his  acquaintance  standing 
there,  observing  his  design,  intimated  to  him  by  a  gesture,  the 
danger  to  which  he  would  expose  himself.  After  having  taken  the 
oath,  he  remarked  before  leaving  the  court-house  to  the  gentleman 
alluded  to,  "  I  perceive  by  jour  gesture  th.at  you  thought  I  was  expos- 
ing my  neck  to  great  danger  by  the  step  which  I  have  taken.  But  I 
have  not  taken  it  without  full  deliberation.  1  know  my  danger,  and 
that  it  is  the  gi-eater  on  account  of  my  being  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England.  But  I  trust  in  Providence.  The  cause  is  a  just 
one,  and  I  am  persuaded  will  be  protected." 

The  next  year  he  was  chosen  chaplain  to  Congress.  "  He  con- 
tinued chaplain  until  that  body  removed  to  New  York.  When 
after  the  adoption  of  the  existing  constitution,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  returned  to  Philadelphia,  he  was  again  chosen  one 
of  their  chaplains,  and  continued  to  be  so  chosen  at  each  successive 
Congress  by  the  senate  until  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government 
to  Washington,  in  1801."  He  was  thus  officially  brought  into  close 
relationship  with  the  leaders  of  American  thought  and  action,  as  well 
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as  personally,  through  his  brother-in-law,  Kobeii;  Morris,  the  great 
financier  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 

The  Rector  of  the  United  Parishes,  Mr.  Duche,  and  the  fu'st  assist- 
ant, Mr.  Coombe,  retired  to  England  in  1777,  and  in  1779  Mr.  White 
was  unanimously  elected  Rector  of  Christ  Church  and  St.  Peter's. 
This  placed  him  vii'tually  at  the  head  of  the  Church  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  put  him  in  a  commanding  position  as  to  all  ecclesiastical  afl'airs. 
So  soon,  therefore,  as  the  American  successes  secured  to  us  a  distinct 
nationality,  he,  in  company  ^vith  a  few  others,  took  counsel  together, 
looking  to  a  union  of  all  the  Episcopal  clergy  in  all  the  States  ;  and  it 
shows  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  was  held,  that  at  the  first  gather- 
ing in  New  Brunswick  in  jNIay,  1784,  he  presided  at  the  meeting,  and 
opened  it  with  a  sermon.  It  is  not  necessary  to  detail  the  steps 
which  led  to  the  formation  of  our  Amei'ican  Church ;  but  no  one  mind 
was  more  directive  and  controlling  in  all  its  assemblies  than  William 
White's. 

He  was  the  first  to  suggest  the  introduction  of  the  laity  into  the 
councils  of  the  Church ;  the  first  to  suggest  synodal  or  diocesan 
action ;  and  the  first  to  suggest  a  General  Convention  made  up  of  repre- 
sentatives from  the  lower  assemblies ;  and  the  first  draft  of  the  con- 
stitution was  from  his  pen. 

In  this  constitution  there  were  engi'afted  certain  principles  of 
ecclesiastical  law  which  were  unlinown  in  the  Church  of  England ; 
and  which,  though  partially  ajipearing  in  some  of  the  older  constitu- 
tions of  the  Saxon  Church,  and  of  the  primitive  eastern  dioceses,  had, 
for  more  than  a  thousand  years,  been  kept  out  of  sight,  in  the  ascen- 
dency which  the  priesthood  had  claimed  and  exercised  overlay  people. 
Those  principles  were :  1st,  The  organization  of  the  Church  as  an 
ecclesiastical  body,  with  full  and  perfect  power  of  self-government , 
and  entirely  independent  of  secular  control ;  2d,  the  introduction  of 
the  laity  as  joint  councillors  and  legislators,  with  equal  voice  and  vote 
with  the  clergy  in  such  church  conventions;  3d,  The  giving  to  the 
several  dioceses  the  right  to  elect  their  own  bishops,  subject  to  con- 
firmation by  the  whole  Church ;  and  in  which  election  and  confirma- 
tion, the  laity  have  equal  voice  with  the  clergy ;  4h,  The  full  and 
equal  liberty  of  each  national  church  to  model  and  organize  itself  and 
its  forms  of  worship  and  discipline  in  such  manner  as  it  may  judge 
most  convenient  for  its  future  prosperity. 

Accustomed  as  we  have  been,  all  our  lives,  to  those  principles, 
we  cannot  understand  what  a  really  great  advance  was  made  in  the 
then  existing  order  of  things,  when  Dr.  White  boldly  brought  them 
out,  and  had  them  incorporated  in  the  fundamental  constitution  of 
our  Church.  The  English  "  Convocation,"  the  nominal  voice  of  the 
Church  of  England,  had  long  been  silent ;  and  the  functions  of  that 
clerical  assembly  were  so  restricted  by  parliamentary  act,  as  to  stifle 
its  power.  With  a  political  sagacity  that  grasped  at  once  the  sound 
maxims  which  the  framers  of  our  civil  government  embodied  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  with  a  foresight  which  saw, 
that  for  a  free  people,  with  free  institutions,  the  Church,  as  an  organ- 
ism, must  conform  so  far  as  possible  to  the  liberal  views  of  the  body 
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politic,  lie,  w  itii  his  t'vw  r()iiii)aiii()ns,  in  his  study  in  Wahiut  street 
above  Third,  drew  iq)  tiiat  instrument  which  is  the  Church's  "  Ma<rna 
Charta."  And  wiiat  is  the  result?  That  document,  I)ricf  as  it  is.  has 
been  everywhere  iiailed  as  one  of  the  wisest  ever  pcmieil  b\-  man  lor 
the  purposes  for  wiiit'h  it  was  made.  Not  only  has  it  worn  well 
in  the  working  machinery  of  our  Church,  for' a  hundred  years; 
not  only  has  it  been  reproduced  in  its  general  principles  in  the  consti- 
tutions of  lifty  oriranized  dioceses;  not  only  has  it  kept  us  togelher 
amidst  all  the  strain  and  severances  of  eivil  war  ;  but  it  has  been  i-opied 
in  its  essential  features  in  the  constitution  of  the  "Church  of  Ireland.'" 
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when  that  ancient  church  ceased  to  be  established  by  law,  and  became 
on  the  1st  day  of  January,  1S71,  self-governinir  and  free. 

These  same  ideas  have  larirely  influenced  synodal  action  in  the 
Scotch  Church.  These  same  ideas  are  at  work  in  the  Church  of 
England.  These  same  principles  have  been  incorporated,  as  far  as  cir- 
cumstances would  permit,  into  the  colonial  chui'ch  organizations  ;  and, 
l)ccause  they  are  principles  which  accord  v.itli  God's  word,  because 
the}-  agree  with  the  usage  of  the  primitive  churches,  because  they  are 
in  harmony  with  free  institutions,  therefore  they  will  ever^'where  pre- 
vail. Thus  the  work  of  William  AVhite,  planned  so  wisely  a  century 
ago,  is  honored  and  copied  by  the  churchmen  and  statesmen  of  the 
present  age,  and  will  perpetuate  itself  through  all  coming  time. 

The  agency  of  Dr.  White,  in  securing  the  Anglican  succession 
of  the  episcopate,  and  his  subsetiucnt  etibrts  to  jireserve,  in  its  canon- 
ical purity,  tliis  succession,  deserve  our  grateful  recognition.  Let  us 
pause  a  moment  to  speak  of  his  own  consecration.     On  the  1  tth  of 
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September,  1786,  be  was  unanimously  elected  Bisbop  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  tbc  sum  of  £350,  currency,  was  voted  to  defray  the  necessary 
expenses  of  the  vo3'age  of  tbc  l)isbop-elect  to  and  from  England. 

On  the  2d  of  November,  the  same  year,  he  sailed  with  Dr. 
Provoost,  who  bad  been  elected  Bisbop  of  New  Yorii,  from  New  York, 
and  eighteen  days  after,  landed  at  Falmouth,  making  the  shortest  pas- 
sage across  tlie  Atlantic  then  recorded. 

On  the  4th  of  February  be  and  Dr.  Provoost  were  consecrated 
bishops,  in  the  ciiapel  of  the  palace  of  Ijambetb.  They  were  presented 
to  Dr.  John  Moore,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  by  Dr. 
William  Markham,  the  Archl)ishop  of  York,  who,  together  with  Dr. 
Charles  Moss,  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  Dr.  John  Hinchclifl". 
the  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  united  in  the  imposition  of  hands. 

They  left  London  the  next  day  for  Falmouth,  sailed  from  that 
port  on  the  17th  of  February,  and,  on  the  afternoon  of  Easter  Sunday, 
lauded  in  New  York.  The  day  of  tiieir  return  to  America  was  the 
emblem  to  our  Church  of  its  resurrection  from  the  deadness  of  the 
past  to  the  life  and  hope  of  the  future. 

Of  the  three  bishops  consecrated  in  England,  viz.  :  William 
White,  Samuel  Provoost,  and  James  Madison,  who  transmitted 
the  apostolical  episcopate  to  the  American  branch  of  the  Holy 
Catholic  Church,  Bishop  White  was  the  most  prominent  and  active. 
His  position  as  presiding  bishop  gave  great  weight  to  his  opinions, 
and  bis  thoughtful,  calm,  and  judicious  views,  quietly  expressed,  and 
firmly  held,  may  be  said  to  have  shaped  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States  for  nearly  half  a  century.  He  is  the 
only  one  of  the  early  bishops  who  has  left  behind  him  published 
works,  unfolding  the  proceedings  of  those  early  efforts  to  organize 
the  Church,  and  the  only  one  who  has  expounded  the  theological  sen- 
timents of  our  creed,  and  cathechism,  and  ordinal. 

These  volumes  are  to  the  proceedings  of  the  conventions  which 
framed  our  Church,  what  the  "Federalist"  and  "The  Madison 
Papers  "  are  to  the  proceedings  of  the  conventions  which  framed  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  They  derive  their  value,  not  only 
as  contemporary  testimony  of  the  views  and  principles  held  at  that 
time,  but  also  give  us  the  interpretation  of  principles  and  actions  by 
one,  himself  a  prominent  actor,  and  well  qualified  to  state  what  he 
knew  of  the  sentiments  then  held,  and  then  embodied  in  constitutional, 
or  canonical,  or  liturgic  laws  and  ritual. 

It  is  most  fortunate  for  our  Church  that  Bishop  White,  with  that 
prudence  and  foresight  which  always  distinguished  him,  wrote  out  his 
"Memoirs  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,"  bis  "Lectures  on  the 
Catechism,"  his  commentary  on  "The  Ordination  Offices,"  his  ten 
"  Pastoral  Letters  of  the  House  of  Bishops ; "  and  other  valuable 
and  important  publications.  He  was  frank  in  the  expression  of  his 
views,  and  manfully  defended  what  he  regarded  as  the  sound  doctrines 
and  pure  worship  of  the  Church  over  which  he  presided.  As  we  look 
back  to  the  difficult  times  in  which  he  exercised  bis  functions,  as  one 
of  the  founders  and  legislators  and  rulers  in  the  Church,  we  cannot 
but  thank  God  that  so  blameless  a  man  in  his  Christian  life,  — so 
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scholarly  a  man  in  bis  mental  culture,  —  so  calm  a  man  in  times 
of  jjopular  excitement,  —  so  forecasting  a  man  amidst  threatened 
perils,  and  so  tirni  a  man  amidst  the  unsteady  <)])inions  of  the  day, — 
was  iiiven  to  the  Churcii  at  that  time,  to  be  to  it,  in  its  separation  from 
the  niother-cliurih,  and  its  erection  into  an  inde]iendcnt  one,  what 
Washinirton  was  to  the  civil  movement  of  tiie  Kevohilion.  Doth  were 
men  of  marked  characteristics  ;  each  eminently  fitted  for  his  resjjective 
work,  each  saw  it  carried  into  comjiletion,  and  eacii  ruled  as  the  presi- 
dent of  the  orjifanization. 

And,  when  George  Washington,  the  tirst  President  of  tlie  I'niled 
States,  sat  in  his  pew  in  Christ  Church,  Philaddiihia,  anil  William 
White,  for  so  many  years  presid- 
ing in  the  House   of  Bishops   of  -^  >7^ 
the  United   States,  ministered  in     ^j/r'jy       /y//^    y-  Ye> 
its     chancel,     within     the     same       f^<-^/ ^ /.    ^^ /  ^  Z,  ^^  ^ 
walls   there    were    then    seen,  as 

worshippers  in  the  same  service,  the  two  men  to  whom,  more  than  to 
any  other  two,  the  Republic  owed  its  civil  life,  and  the  Church  its 
corporate  existence. 

Well  would  it  be  for  the  Church  to  go  back,  every  now  and  then, 
to  learn  the  tirst  principles  of  the  Ciuirch  as  set  forth  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  1789,  and  as  expounded  in  the  writings  of  Bishop  White. 
Not  that  all  that  he  wrote  was  of  c<iual  value,  but  the  deliberate  pro- 
ductions of  Ills  pen,  especially  in  tiie  works  which  I  have  named,  are, 
and  ever  will  l)e,  valuable  exponents  of  the  aninuis  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  when  it  began  its  career  in  this  \\'cstern  ^\■orld. 

From  his  carefully  prepared  volumes,  his  correspondence,  and  his 
MSS..  left  ready  for  tlie  jircss,  but  which  have  never  yet  been  given  to 
the  public,  wc  learn  that  Bishop  White  would  have  had  no  sympathy 
whatever  with  those  radical  views,  wherel>y  opiscoi)acy  is  decried,  the 
jirayer-book  reproached  as  teaching  error,  the  canons  of  the  Church  dis- 
regarded, the  languageof  the  office.s  of  the  Church  omitted  or  altered,  and 
schism  and  secession  openly  urged,  if  certain  claims  are  not  authorita- 
tively conceded.  For  this" spirit  he  had  no  favor.  Holding  moderate 
view's  of  the  apostolical  succession,  and  jjlanting  himself  firmly  on  the 
ecclesiastical  polity  of  the  "judicious  Hooker,"  he  was  yet  very  careful 
to  uphold  the  rigime  of  episcopal  government,  and  to  conform  the 
services  of  the  Church  to  the  rulirics  of  our  book  of  Common  Prayer. 
He  was  especially  displeased  at  irregularities  in  tiie  conduct  of  divine 
worship,  and  at  any  wilful  or  implied  depreciation,  or  perversion  of 
the  prayer-book;  and  his  own  usages  for  sixty  years  were  .-i  happy 
mean  between  rigidity  and  laxity,  l)etween  a  phari.saic  stifihess  that 
"tithed  anise,  a"nd  mint,  and  cumin,"'  and  a  needless  laxity  that 
marred  our  service. 

I  cannot  better  set  forth  his  ideas  than  by  (luoting  his  own  lan- 
guage. After  speaking  of  the  extravagance  of  tiiesc  errors  concern- 
mgUie  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  vSupper  which  makes  an  irreconcilable 
division  between  us  and  the  Church  of  Rome,  he  goes  on  to  say  :  "  The 
decisions  of  that  Church,  naturally  and  by  fair  consequence,  lead  to 
the  adoration  of  what  they  call  the  Body  and  Blood  of  the  Redeemer, 
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l)ut  what  we  consider  as  in  thenisehes  mero  bread  and  wine,  althoujih 
made  by  consecration  representative  of  that  Body  and  that  Blood.    In 


fid,    C 0 y^ /'&  C  i^^^^J^    O'^'T^t^   ^/^/rz     ,^%^^ 
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the  Scriptures  there  is  no  plea  for  the  opposite  doctrine,  except  in  the 
letter  of  the  command,  which  ought  to  be  interpreted  agreeably  to  the 
rules  applying  to  all  figurative  language.     For  three  hundred  j^eiirs 
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there  wc'iv  no  seutiiuoiits  entertained  in  the  Christian  C'liiinh  wiiieh 
threatened  to  lead,  even  by  remote  consequences,  to  such  an  extreme. 
But  in  the  centuries  following,  when  the  plain  and  unadorned  instruc- 
tions of  the  clergy  of  the  early  times  yielded  to  the  more  siiowy 
ehxiuenee  introduced  hy  their  successors  in  imitation  of  the  heathen 
orators,  it  l)ecanie  not  unconnnon  to  apply  to  the  Eli'ments  the  most 
glowing  language,  rhetorically  introduced,  hut  piously  intended,  and 
which  laid  the  foundations  for  the  pretensions  set  up  at  nuich  later 
times.  For  it  was  not  until  the  thirteenth  century  that  tiie  idea  was 
conceived  of  the  a(h)rati()n  of  the  Host,  wliich  was  so  natural  on  the 
supposition  of  its  comprehending  of  the  divinity,  that  the  lateness  of 
the  ceremony  is  imanswcraljle  evidence  of  the  lateness  of  the  doc- 
trine.'" 

These  words,  and  many  more  of  the  same  tenor,  ai"e  found  in 
Bishop  White's  pul)lished  works,  showing  conclusively  iiow  strongly 
opposite  his  teaching  was  to  sacerdotalism  and  sacramentarianism. 

In  his  own  conduct  of  public  worship  he  was  exact,  but  simple 
and  unostentatious.  lie  regarded  the  service  as  a  worship,  not  as  a 
spectacle  ;  to  be  rendered  witii  reverence,  not  with  iiomj)ous  parade  ; 
to  inspire  devotion  in  th(^  soul,  not  to  minister  to  the  mere  sensuous 
and  testhetic  elements  of  our  nature. 

He  magnified  his  office,  not  by  arrogant  claims,  or  by  extolling 
unduly  its  sacred  functions  ;  but  by  a  loving  discharge  of  its  duties, 
under  the  eye  of  (jod,  in  the  humility  of  a 
servant,  and  with  the  fidelity  of  an  a])ostlo. 
His  gentle  nature,  sound  judgment,  and 
enlightened  mind,  also  ke])t  him  from  hold- 
ing intolerant  or  unciuirching  dogmas  in  ref- 
erence to  other  Christian  bodies.  Through- 
out liis  long  life  he  carried  out  the  spirit 
and  letter  of  his  ordination  and  consecra- 
tion vows,  — "  to  maintain  and  set  forward 
(juietness,  peace,  and  love  among  all  Christian 
])eople."  His  views  upon  this  point  were 
well  defined  in  one  paragraj)!)  of  the  instruc- 
tions which  he  gave  to  the  first  missionaries 
of  our  Church  to  China  in  1835.  Address- 
ing the  Rev.  Messrs.  Hanson  and  Lockwood, 
the  bishop  says  :  ''  In  the  tie  which  binds 
you  to  the  Episcopal  Cliurch  tliere  is  nothing 
which  places  you  in  tiie  attitude  of  hostihty 
to  men  of  anv  other  Christian  denomination, 
and  much  which  should  unite  you  in  affec- 
tion to  those  occupied  in  the  same  cause 
with  yourself.  You  should  rejoice  in  their 
successes,  and  avoid  as  much  as  possible  all 
conti'oversy  and  all  occasions  which  may 
provoke  it,  on  points  on  which  they  maj' 

difier  from  our  connnunion,  Mithout  conforming  in  any  point  to  what 
we  consider  as  eiToneous." 
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Acting  himself  in  this  spirit,  he  became  one  of  the  founders  of  "  The 
Bil)le  Society  of  Philadelphia,"  and  was  its  president  until  his  death. 

He  was  also  one  of  tiie  i'ounders  of  the  "  Society  for  the  Institution 
and  Support  of  First-day  or  Sunday-schools,"  an  organization  made 
up  of  Christians  of  difi'erent  religious  bodies  He  was  also  an  active 
member  of  "The  Pennsylvania  Colonization  Society,"  of  "The  Phila- 
deliihia  Dispensary,"  and  of  other  philanthropic  institutions,  feeling  it 
to  be  a  privilege  to  unite  with  his  fellow-citizens,  of  whatever  name, 
in  organizing  or  su])porting  those  benevolent  agencies  by  which  want 
can  l)e  relieved  and  virtue  be  fostered,  and  vice  be  repressed.  Thus 
while  he  never  compromised  his  ])rinciples  as  a  churchman,  or  sacri- 
ficed a  single  conviction  of  duty,  he  secured  the  resj^ect  of  all  classes 
of  the  community,  and  all  denominations  united  at  his  death  to  do 
honor  to  this  prince  and  father  in  Israel. 

Most  appropriate  was  it  that  his  ashes  should  be  sepulchred 
within  Christ  Church,  Philadeli)hia,  for  at  its  font.  May  the  2r)th, 
1748,  he  was  baptized  l>v  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jemiey.  At  its  chancel 
rail  he  received  his  tirst  Communion  as  a  youth.  At  its  altar 
he  plighted  his  vows  in  marriage.  Most  appropriate  was  it  that  his 
sacred  relics  should  lie  beneath  its  chancel,  for  in  it  he  ministered 
before  (lod  sixty-and-thrce  years;  —  in  it,  he  exercised  the  office  of 
a  bishop  for  almost  half  a  century  ;• — and  in  it,  sitting  in  his  episco- 
co})al  chair,  he  consecrated  many  presbyters  to  the  high  office  of 
bishops  in  the  Church  of  God. 

Let  us  thank  God  for  the  life  and  labor  of  such  a  man.  "He 
being  dead  yet  spcaketh." 

"  To  thee,  O  saintly  White, 
Patriarch  of  a  wide-spreadini!;  family. 
Remotest  lands  and  unborn  times  shall  turn, 
Whether  they  would  restore,  or  build.  — to  thee, 
As  one  who  rightly  taught  how  zeal  should  burn, 
As  one  who  drew  from  out  faith's  holie.st  urn 
The  purest  stream  of  patient  energy." 

—  Wordsworth's  Ecclesiastical  Sonnets.  Part  iii..  Son.  xv. 


,A_  dS-'-^r-i^x. 
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OLD    TRIXITY,    NEW    YORK,    AND    ITS    CHAPELS. 

Br  THE  EEV.  JIORGAN  DIX.  S.T.D., 
Hector  of  Trinity  Church,  Xeu>  York. 

r  giving  this,  my  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  parish  of  Trinity 
Church  in  the  cit}^  of  Xew  Yorlc,  I  begin  with  the  date  of  the  ar- 
rival of  Benjiimin  Fletcher  as  governor  of  the  province,  Aug.  30, 
1692.  His  directions  were  to  give  early  and  earnest  attention  to  the 
state  of  morals  and  religion  in  the  province ;  in  pursuance  of  which 
instructions  he  proceeded  to  take  measures  for  the  establishment  of 
the  religion  of  the  Church  of  England  among  the  people.  The  difli- 
culties  to  be  encountered  were  great,  because  the  dominant  power  in 
the  community  was  still  that  of  the  Dutch  church,  with  which  dis- 
senters of  all  classes  sympathized  as  against  the  members  of  the 
English  estaljlishment. 

The  governor  could  do  nothing  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
General  Assembly ;  nearly  all  its  members  were  dissenters,  who 
regarded  the  Church  of  England  with  feelings  of  suspicion  and 
dislike. 

The  governor's  first  step  was  to  call  on  the  assembly  to  make 
provision  for  the  encouragement  and  support  of  an  able  niinistrv  in 
the  province.  Delays  occurred,  indicating  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
the  assemblj'  to  comph^ ;  nor  was  it  until  the  22d  of  September,  1G93, 
that  a  bill  was  agreed  to  and  sent  to  the  governor  for  approval.  The 
act  was  loose  in  terms  and  obscurely  worded ;  but  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  that  the  assembly  intended  to  provide  thereby  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  ministry  of  dissenters.  The  governor  returned 
it  with  his  objections,  and  requested  that  it  might  l)e  so  amended  as  to 
give  him  the  power  to  present  to  ecclesiastical  benefices,  — a.  request 
which  the  assembly  promptly  refused.  Upon  this  the  governor,  justly 
indignant,  prorogued  the  assembly.  The  power  which  he  asked  them 
to  recognize  in  the  tenus  of  the  act  was  already  his,  by  virtue  of  his 
commission,  and  had  been  exercised  by  his  predecessors.  For  a 
while  aflairs  were  at  a  dead-lock  between  the  governor  and  the 
assembly. 

In  time,  however,  and  by  other  means,  the  governor  succeeded 
in  attaining  his  end,  and  found  a  wa^'  to  make  the  bill  available  in  the 
form  in  which  it  was  originallj'  passed.  It  provided,  in  the  first  place, 
for  the  election  of  two  church- wardens  and  ten  vestrymen  by  the 
whole  body  of  the  freeholders  of  the  city  without  regard  to  religious 
belief.     By  this  city  vestry  (as  it  may  be  called  to  distinguish  it  from 
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a  church  vestry)  a  tax  was  to  be  levied  annually  on  the  inhabitants 
for  the  maintenance  of  "  a  good  and  suflicicnt  protectant  minister," 
who  was  to  be  elected  by  the  said  vestrymen  and  wardens,  and  to 
receive  a  salary  of  £1U0  per  annum.  The  wardens  were  to  call  the 
minister,  keep  account  of  all  moneys  received  and  disbursed,  and  pay 
the  salary  in  quarterly  instalments.  The  provisions  of  this  act  ap- 
jjlied  in  like  manner  to  the  counties  of  Eichmond,  West  Chester,  and 
Queen's. 

The  first  vestry  appointed  under  this  act  consisted  of  two  wardens 
of  the  Dutch  Calviuistic  I'eligion,  and  ten  vestrymen  of  a  thoroughly 
dissenting  temper.  Tliey  began  by  adopting  a  resolution  that  "  the 
person  to  l)e  called  to  have  the  Cure  of  Souls  and  OlBciate  in  the  office 
of  Minister  of  this  City  "  should  be,  not  a  Church  of  England  clergy- 
man, but  a  dissenter.  The  governor,  of  course,  refused  to  agree  ;  he 
also  made  an  effort  to  have  the  Kev.  John  JNIiller,  chaplain  of  the 
forces,  appointed  under  the  act,  but  failed.  The  question  was  then 
raised  whether  Mr.  Miller  was  not  already,  yj.so  facto,  minister  of  the 
city ;  but  the  council,  to  whom  it  was  referred,  decided  in  the  nega- 
tive. Meanwhile  the  city  vestry  had  not  proceeded  to  levy  the  tax, 
and,  on  being  required  to  say  when  they  would  do  so,  replied  that 
they  would  do  nothing  until  they  knew  who  was  to  be  appointed. 

Finally,  urged  by  the  governor,  and  compelled  to  act,  the  vestry 
in  question,  at  a  meeting  held  Jan.  2(),  16y4-5,  did  call  a  minister. 
The  person  selected  was  Mr.  William  Vesey,  at  that  time  a  dissenting 
clergyman.  Not  content  with  giving  this  rebuff  to  the  governor,  they 
proceeded  to  address  a  connuunication  to  the  General  Assembly,  which, 
in  response,  justified  their  action,  insisted  that  they  had  a  right  to  call 
a  dissenting  minister,  and  declared  that  he  was  entitled  to  the  main- 
tenance provided  under  the  Act  of  1693.  The  governor,  upon  receiv- 
ing news  of  these  proceedings,  laid  the  matter  before  his  council,  and, 
with  their  advice,  prorogued  the  assembly ;  so  that  its  action  and 
that  of  the  city  vestry  fell  through. 

Upon  a  review  of  the  i)rotracted  conflict  between  the  governor 
and  the  assembly,  on  this  sulyect,  it  appears  that  the  design  of  the 
governor  was  to  introduce  the  Church  of  England,  as  an  establish- 
ment, into  the  province, — so  far,  at  the  least,  as  the  Dutch  church 
had  previously  been  established,  under  Governor  Lovelace ;  that  in 
this  he  was  following  the  instructions  received  from  the  home  govern- 
ment;  that  the  act  of  1693,  obtained  from  the  assembly  for  that  pur- 
pose, though  ambiguous  in  its  terms,  would,  upon  an  interpretation 
of  its  language,  in  accordance  with  the  use  of  the  day,  have  met  the 
governor's  wishes;  that  the  assembly,  however,  departing  from  the 
line  of  the  legislator  and  assuming  judicial  functions,  interpreted 
the  act  in  a  sense  agreeable  to  themselves  ;  and  that  the  victory  rested 
with  them.  It  is  important  that  the  history  should  be  understood, 
lest  any  one  should  suppose  that  to  be  true  which  has  been  ignorantly 
asserted,  that  the  first  vcstiy  of  Trinity  Church  called  a  dissenting 
clergyman  to  be  rector  of  the  parish.  Trinity  Church  was  not  then  in 
existence ;  nor  was  the  board  by  which  ]\Ir.  Vesey  was  elected  minis- 
ter of  the  city  of  New  York  a  church  vestry  in  any  sense  of  the  terra. 
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Governor  Fletcher's  failure  to  cany  out  the  designs  of  his  frovem- 
ment  was  converted  into  success,  at  a  subsequent  period,  by  the  opera- 
tion of  several  causes.  First,  an  influential  body  of  meuilwrs  of  tlie 
Church  of  England,  disgusted  at  the  obstinacy  of  tlic  assenil)ly  and 
the  city  vestry,  dctcrniiued  to  take  matters  into  their  own  hand  ;  and, 
accordingly,  undertook  the  erection  of  a  church  of  their  own  faith,  for 
the  sole  use  and  worshipof  "the  Protestants  of  the  Church  ofEngiand." 
The  rites  of  that  religion  had  been  thus  far  performed  in  a  small 
chapel  within  the  fort.  That  edifice  being  ruinous,  and  no  longer  lit 
for  use,  the  governor  gave  orders  that  it  should  l)c  pulled  down,  and 
the  assembly,  at  his  recjuest,  made  a  gi'ant  of  £4.50  towards  its  recon- 
struction in  some  other  place.  This  sum  was  probalily  increased  by 
the  addition  of  contributions  by  the  persons  already  referred  to,  and 
thej'  also  had  license  from  the  governor  to  purchase  a  piece  of  gi'ound 
for  the  erection  of  the  church.  The  work  ))roceedcd  favoraljl}',  and 
the  building  was  completed  in  1G07.  A  petition  was  next  addressed 
to  the  governor.  May  6,  1G97,  and  signed  by  Caleb  Heathcote, 
William  Merritt,  John  Tudor,  James  Emott,  Henry  Wilson,  Thomas 
Wenham,  James  Evetts,  John  Crooke,  Eobcrt  Lurten,  Samuel  I5urt, 
William  Morris,  and  Nathaniel  Maston,  styling  themselves  "  Managers 
of  the  Aflairs  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  Cit}'  of  Xew  York," 
and  praying  for  an  act  of  incorporation  and  a  charter. 

Secondly,  it  is  to  be  mentioned  that  the  governor  had  granted  the 
Dutch  church  a  very  liberal  charter,  by  which  the  mcmljcrs  of  that 
body  were  so  efl'cctually  mollified  as  to  be  Milling  to  let  him  have 
his  way  as  regarded  his  own  religion ;  and,  therefore,  no  opposition 
was  made  —  indeed,  it  could  not  decently  have  been  made — to 
granting  an  equally  liijeral  charter  to  the  Church  of  England.  This 
accordingl}'  was  done,  and  the  parish  of  Trinity  Church  was  duly 
incorporated. 

Next,  the  managers  of  the  Church  of  England  made  this  proposal 
and  request :  that,  as  it  was  the  intention  of  the  act  of  1()93  that  the 
clergyman  provided  for  under  that  act  should  be  a  clergyman  of  the 
Chm-ch  of  England  ;  as  the  design  of  the  act  had  been  frustrated  by 
the  lack  of  a  proper  place  wherein  to  worship  ;  and  as  a  suital)le  build- 
ing had  been  erected  and  covered  in,  and  was  nearly  ready  for  use,  the 
benefits  of  the  said  act  might  enure  to  them  as  a  corporation.  The  re- 
quest was  granted,  as  their  interpretation  of  the  act  agreed  with  that 
of  the  governor  and  council ;  and  the  dissenting  clement  in  the 
assembly,  propitiated  by  the  charter  given  to  the  Dutch  church,  made 
no  opposition. 

The  royal  charter,  duly  drawn  and  executed  under  the  seal  of 
the  province,  constituted  and  established  the  parish  of  Trinity  Church. 
Among  its  provisions  are  these :  That  the  church  already  erected, 
with  the  grounds  adjacent,  enclosed  and  used  as  a  cemetery,  shall  be 
the  parish  church  and  church-yard  of  the  parish  of  Trinity  Church 
within  the  city  of  New  York  ;  that  the  same  is  declared  to  be  forever 
set  apart  and"  dedicated  to  the  service  of  God,  and  to  be  applied  to 
the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  New  York  in  communion  with 
the  Church  of  Enirland  :  that  the  Bishop  of  London  be  the  first  rector 
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of  the  same,  and  his  successors  in  office  rectors  thereafter;  that  the 
rector  should  have  one  assistant  in  priest's  orders,  together  with  a 
clerk  ;  that  the  Bishop  of  London  and  all  persons  in  comnuuiion  with 
the  said  church  be  a  body  corporate  and  politic ;  that  to  the  rector  are 
granted  all  the  usual  rights  and  privileges  according  to  English  ecclesi- 
astical law ;  that  the  church  thus  provided  for  shall  be  the  sole  and 
only  parish  chui'ch  of  the  city  ;  that  the  benelits  of  the  act  of  1()93 
shall  accrue  to  the  parish  church  thus  established ;  that  the  city 
^vardens  and  vestry-men  shall  pay  to  him  the  sums  to  be  raised  Ijy 
them  for  the  support  of  "a  good  and  sufficient  Protestant  Minister  "  in 
the  said  city ;  and  that,  if  they  should  fail  to  do  so,  he  may  bring  an 
action  against  them  in  any  Court  of  Record  within  the  province.  The 
charter  was  given  at  the  fort  in  New  York,  jNIay  G,  1697,  being  the 
ninth  j^ear  of  the  reign  of  King  William  III. ,  and  was  sealed  and  signed 
by  the  governor  and  the  secretary  of  the  council. 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  was  to  provide  a  rector  for  the  parish 
thus  constituted.  Without  attempting  to  give  the  details  in  full,  it  is 
sufficient  to  say,  that  since  the  election  of  Mr.  Vcsey,  by  the  city  ves- 
try, in  1695, —  which  action  Governor  Fletcher  refused  to  ratify,  —  a 
marked  change  had  come  over  that  anomalous  liody,  the  annual  elec- 
tion being  more  and  more  fovorablo  to  the  Church  of  England ;  so 
that  the  vestry  elected  by  the  freeholders,  January  14,  1695-G,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1693,  had  in  it  three  of  the  "iNIanagers  of 
the  Church  of  England,"  while  the  vestiy  elected  a  year  afterwards, 
1696-7,  was  still  more  favorable  to  the  church,  the  two  city  v/ardens 
and  seven  of  the  ten  vestry-men  subsequently  becoming  the  wardens, 
and  a  part  of  the  vestry  of  the  parish  church.  A  meeting  was  held 
November  2,  1696,  at  which  it  was  agreed  to  call  Mr.  Vesey,  for  the 
second  time,  to  be  minister  of  the  city  of  New  York,  but  with  the 
understanding  that  he  should  procure  episcopal  ordination  in  England 
before  entering  upon  his  charge,  he  having  already  become  a  commu- 
nicant of  the  Church  of  England.  Mr.  Vesey,  who,  though  for  some 
time  a  dissenting  minister,  was,  no  doubt,  of  an  old  church  family, 
and,  like  many  others,  had  fallen  into  the  nets  and  snares  of  New  Eng- 
land Congregationalism,  returned  to  his  ancestral  faith,  and  proceeded 
to  London,  where  he  received  deacon's  and  priest's  orders  at  Fulham, 
by  the  hands  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  during  the  month  of  August, 
1697,  and  thereupon  returned  to  New  York.  A  meeting  of  the  city 
wardens  and  vestry-men  was  held  on  Christmas  Eve,  at  which  letters 
from  the  Bishop  of  London  were  read,  and  Mr.  Vesey  appeared  before 
them,  and  informed  them  that  he  was  ready  to  execute  the  function  to 
which  he  had  been  twice  called  by  their  board.  Whereupon  his  name 
was  sent  to  the  governor,  who,  accepting  and  approving  of  the  nomi- 
nation, appointed  him  assistant  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  first  rector 
under  the  charter,  and  thus  the  parish  of  Trinity  Church  became  fully 
organized. 

As  to  the  question  of  Mr.  Vesey's  change  of  ecclesiastical  rela- 
tions and  adherence  to  the  Church  of  England  little  can  be  said,  be- 
cause little  is  known.  There  is  a  story  that  Increase  Mather,  President 
of  the  college  at  Harvard,  sent  him  with  a  roving  commission  to  build 
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up  and  strensrtlicn  those  dissenters  who  had  left  tlie  ])uicr  atmosphoic 
of  Xew  Enghind  independency,  and  were  in  jeopardy  among  the  dan- 
gerous prelati-sts  of  New  York  and  parts  adjacent,  and  that  the  astute 
Fletcher,  with  consummate  skill  and  strategy,  captured  the  j'oung 
divine,  and  succeodiMl  in  turning  him  into  a  "good  and  sulliciont "  j)ricst 
of  holy  mother  cliurch.  But  there  is  an  air  of  partisanship  ahout 
these  stories  which  makes  one  cautious  of  accepting  them.  I  cannot 
express  my  own  opinion  better  than  by  quoting  the  words  of  Mr. 
George  H.  iloorc,  wlio  says :  — 

It  is  but  just  to  infer  that  his  course  w;is  dictated  by  honorable  sentiments. 
There  wore  not  wanting  in  his  lifetime  those  wlio  could  "impugn  his  motives  of 
action,  and  the  violence  of  party  charged  him  with  inconsistency,  a  base  regard  for 
temporal  interest,  and  want  of  fidelity  to  the  principles  to  which  he  was  supjjosed 
to  be  pledged  by  his  birth  and  training  among  the  independents  of  New  England ; 
but  a  generous  spirit  cannot  fail  to  sympathize  in  his  emaneii)ation  from  nan-ow 
prejudices,  and  to  applaud  as  judicious  a  conibrmity  so  amply  vindicated  by  tlie 
success  of  his  prolonged  subsequent  ministry.' 

There  is,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  evidence  that  he  came  of  an 
old  church  family,  that  his  parents  were  communicants,  and  that  the 
church  service,  according  to  the  "  Book  of  Common  Prayer,"  was  daily 
read  in  the  family  circle  at  Braintree  when  he  was  a  child.  If  this  1)0 
so,  it  follows  that  the  charge  against  him  would  be,  not  that  he  left 
independency  to  join  the  Church,  but  that  he,  born  and  bred  among 
church  people,  had  for  a  time  gone  astray  among  the  independents. 

The  induction  of  ^Ir.  Vescy  into  his  position  under  the  act  of  the 
General  Assembly  took  place  on  Christmas  day,  1(597.  The  cere- 
mony was  perfomied  in  the  church  belonging  to  the  Dutch  congrega- 
tion, in  Garden  street,  the  English  church  not  being  yet  completed. 
Governor  Fletcher  acted  as  inducting  officer,  and  among  the  subscribing 
witnesses  were  two  of  the  Dutch  ministers.  Dominie  Ilenricus  Selyns, 
of  New  York,  and  Dominie  Johannes  Petrus  Xueella,  of  Kingston, 
Ulster  county.  It  was  a  civil  ceremony,  having  reference  chielly  to 
the  legal  status  of  the  incumlient  and  to  the  temporalities  of  the  cure. 
As  the  documents  including  the  governor's  appointment,  and  the  return 
made  to  him  by  the  inductor,  are  in  Latin  ;  as  the  knowledge  of  the 
English  language  possessed  by  the  Dutch  ministers  was  i)robably 
limited,  and  as  the  classis  of  Amsterdam  sent  out  to  this  country  none 
but  excellent  scholars,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  ceremonies 
used  on  that  occasion  were  in  great  part,  if  not  altogether,  in  the 
Latin  tongue. 

For  aliout  three  months  afterwards,  and  until  the  comi)letion  of 
the  English  churcli,  Dominie  Selyns  and  Mr.  Yesey  preached  alter- 
nately in  the  building  in  which  the  ceremony  of  induction  tooiv  place, 
the  former  officiating  in  the  Dutch  language,  and  the  latter  in  English. 

Trinity  Church  —  as  the  new  edilicewas  called  —  was  completed 
and  ready  for  occupation  in  the  following  spring.  On  Sundav,  March 
13,  1G97-8,  it  was  opened  for  divine  service.  After  saying  morn- 
ing prayer  the  rector  produced  and  read  the  certificate  of  the  Bishop 

>  Historical  Masizine,  1867,  Vol.  II.,  p.  12. 
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of  London,  and  made,  coram  populo,  the  customary  statement  and 
declaration  of  as.'^ent  and  consent  to  all  things  contained  in  and  pre- 
scribed by  the  "Book  of  Common  Prayer."  The  editice  was  of  small 
size,  four-square,  plain,  and  with  little  ornament.  On  the  south  side 
was  a  gallery  for  the  use  of  the  governor  and  council,  while  in  the 
south-east  part  was  a  pew  erected  by  Fletcher,  at  his  own  charges,  for 
the  accommodation  of  his  family. 

The  tirst  rector  held  his  office  nearly  half  a  century,  —  from  the 
date  of  his  induction  till  July  11,  1741),  the  day  of  his  death.  His  life 
was  passed  in  labor  and  anxiety,  and  distur))ed  by  man^^  painful  and 
annoying  circumstances.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  vivacious 
dis]wsition,  sensitive,  excitable,  and  of  quick  temper  withal,  perhaps 
not  very  well  fitted  to  endure  the  special  trials  which  came  on  him. 
The  Church  which  he  represented  was,  in  a  measure,  established,  but 
in  the  midst  of  a  discontented  population  ;  its  support  and  the  main- 
tenance of  its  ministry  were  provided  for,  in  part,  by  assessments, 
which  many  were  reluctant  to  pay ;  the  times,  moreover,  were 
stormy,  and  party  feeling  and  factious  strife  ran  high.  "What  with 
governors  who  were  hostile  to  the  Church  :  members  of  her  own  com- 
munion who  had  little  love  for  her ;  lewd  fellows  of  the  baser  sort 
who  stopped  at  no  Ijounds  in  their  beastly  actions ;  officials  who  de- 
clined to  fulfil  the  duties  imposed  on  them  by  the  law  of  the  pi-ovince ; 
disafltected  parishioners,  who  sent  home  complaints  against  their  pastor, 
and  roving  missioners  trying  to  win  souls  to  Christ  by  eccenti'ic  meth- 
ods, —  the  rector's  heart  and  hands  must  have  been  over-full.  The  con- 
troversies of  the  period  had  little  reference  to  religion,  but  were 
mainly  personal  and  local ;  while,  as  for  the  harsh  accusations  and 
bitter  attacks  on  him,  they  are  outweighed  by  the  testimony  borne  to 
his  worth  l>y  contemporaries,  and  by  the  record  of  the  eminent  services 
rendered  by  him  to  our  holy  religion.  During  his  term  of  office  the 
charter  of  the  parish  was  amended,  improved,  and  cleared  of  all  de- 
fects ;  valuable  endowments  were  secured,  the  benefits  of  M'hich  are 
still  enjoyed  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  two  hundred  years  ;  the  church 
edifice  was  enlarged  and  beautified,  and  great  numbers  of  people  in 
the  city  and  vicinity  were  brought  from  dissent  into  the  communion  of 
the  Church. 

The  charter  obtained  under  Governor  Fletcher  being  I'egarded 
as  defective,  application  was  made  for  modifications  and  additions. 
The  royal  assent  having  been  obtained  the  charter  of  1697  was  com- 
pleted and  perfected  in  all  its  parts  by  an  act  of  the  Colonial  Assem- 
bly in  1704.  By  that  act  the  title  of  the  corporation  to  the  edifice 
known  as  Trinity  Church,  the  cemetery,  a  burial-place  adjacent,  and  a 
certain  tract  of  land  belonging  thereunto,  which  burial-ground  and  land 
had  been  purchased  by  the  Church,  and  were  then  held  and  used  by  it, 
was  declared  to  be  perfect  and  so  to  remain  forever. 

In  the  following  year,  1705,  the  crown  made  a  notable  grant  to 
the  corporation,  by  which  what  had  been  known  as  the  "  Dominie's 
Bouwery,"  then  as  the  "Duke's  Farm,"  next  as  the  "King's  Farm," 
and  finally  as  the  "  Queen's,"  was  given,  granted,  ratified,  and  con- 
firmed to  "the  Corporation  known  as  the  parish  of  Trinity  Church  to 
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have  and  to  hold  forever."  And  this  is  all  of  charter  or  legislation 
whieh  bears  on  any  question  connected  with  the  rights  and  fi-anchisea 
of  Trinity  Church  prior  to  the  Revolution. 

The  lii-story  of  the  parisii  and  that  of  the  city  of  New  York  run 
on  side  by  side.  The  growtii  of  ihe  ("hureh  was  steady,  and  the  in- 
roads on  the  domain  of  dissent  were  forniiilable.  In  those  times 
religious  diflercnces  entered  largely  into  the  political  questions  of  the 
day;  once,  indeed,  society  appeared  to  be  arrayed  in  two  opposing 
camps,  the  eluueh  party  being  headed  by  the  de  Lanceys,  the  Prcs- 
l)yterians  rallying  to  the  standard  of  the  Livingstons.  For  a  lone 
time  I  was  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  existence  of  a  bitter  feelin'" 
against  Trinity  Church,  which  I  found  among  good  peoi)le  of  my  own 
acquaintance,  and  which  I  could  trace  to  no  sufficient  cause  ;  it  seemed 
to  be  rather  an  inveterate  prejudice  than  a  sentiment  capable  of  rational 
explanation.  Ikit,  after  study  of  the  history  of  times  long  past,  1  have 
become  convinced  that  the  feeling  now  referred  to,  and  which  they 
still  entertain,  is,  in  fact,  an  old  hereditary  tradition,  having  its  roots  in 
ancient  controversies,  and  having  been  handed  down  from  father  to  son. 

The  enlargement  of  the  parish  church,  to  whieh  reference  has  al- 
ready been  made,  was  onlered  by  the  vestry,  August  'J,  1720,  but 
not  fully  carried  out  until  1737  ;  the  w-ork  consisting  of  a  series  of  suc- 
cessive enlargements,  alterations,  and  additions,  for  which  orders  are 
found  running  through  the  records  of  the  years  intervening  between 
those  dates.  The  edifice,  when  thus  finally  completed,  apjjcarsto  have 
been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  ornate  and  beautiful  in  America  :  it 
was  supplied  with  valuable  plate  and  rich  furniture,  and  handsomely 
ornamented,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  day.  The  church-yard  adjoin- 
ing it  is  noted  for  the  number  of  persons  of  rank  and  title  connected  with 
the  colonial  government  whose  bodies  were  laid  within  its  sacred 
precincts. 

Mr.  Vesey  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Barclay,  D.D.,  al- 
ready favorably  known  to  the  community  as  a  zealous  and  successful 
missionary  to  the  ilohawk  Indians.  He  had  the  call  to  the  rectorship 
under  consideration  for  three  months,  being  reluctant  to  leave  his  old 
work,  and  uncertain  as  to  the  direction  in  which  duty  and  conscience 
called  him.  He  held  the  office  of  rector  nearl}'  eighteen  v'cars,  from 
October,  1746,  until  August  20,  1764,  —  the  day  "of  his  death.  That 
he  never  lost  his  interest  in  his  old  mission  work  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  in  1762  we  find  him  supervising  a  new  edition  of  the 
Prayer-Book  in  the  Indian  tongue.  That  he  was  held  in  high  esteem  for 
his  personal  character,  attainments,  and  standing  in  the  Church  is 
equally  evident  from  the  fact  that  Archbishop  Seeker  wrote  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  recommending  him  for  his  de- 
gree of  Doctor  in  Divinity.  The  Rev.  Samuel  Auchmuty  was  Dr. 
Barclay's  efficient  assistant,  and,  in  time,  succeeded  him  in  the  office 
of  rector. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  parish  made  it  necessary  to  erect  a  chapel 
of  ease,  subsidiary  to  the  parish  church,  for  additional  accommodation 
of  the  people.  St.  George's  was  the  first  chapel  of  that  class;  it  was 
built  in  the  "  ^lontgomerie  Ward,"  a  part  of  the  city  subsequently 
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known  as  "  the  Swamp,"  by  which  name  it  is  still  spoken  of  among  our 
old-fashioned  people.  The  architect  was  Robert  Crommelin,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  vestry  of  Trinity  Church.  The  edifice  was  92  feet  in  length, 
exclusive  of  the  chancel,  and  72  feet  wide,  and  had  a  steeple  175  feet 
high.  It  was  opened  for  divine  service,  July  1,  1752,  on  which  oc- 
casion there  was  a  procession  from  the  city  hall  to  the  chapel,  consist- 
ing of  the  rector,  assistant  rector,  church-wardens  and  vestry,  the 
mayor,  recorder,  aldermen,  and  common  council  of  the  city,  the  clergy 
of  the  town  and  ncighl)orhood,  many  gentlemen  of  distinction,  and 
the  charity  school  with  their  school-master  at  their  head.  St.  George's 
chapel  was  set  off  and  endowed  as  a  separate  parish  church  in  1812. 

The  parish  continuing  to  grow  rapidly,  not  only  by  the  arrival  of 
members  of  our  communion  from  the  old  country,  but  also  by  the  ad- 
hesion of  pi'oselytes  from  the  Dutch  churches,  who  came  over  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  it  became  necessary  to  provide  a  second  chapel  of 
ease.  This  was  done  under  the  administration  of  Dr.  Auchmuty,  when 
St.  Paul's  chapel  was  built.  The  erection  of  this  church  began  during 
the  spring  of  17G4,  and  on  the  30th  day  of  October,  17G6,  it  was  first 
opened  for  [)ublic  ser.vice.  Its  architect  was  McBean,  a  Scotchman, 
and  probably  a  pupil  of  Gibbs,  who  built  the  well-known  and  much 
admired  "St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields,"  in  London. 

This  venerable  chapel  is  still  standing  intact,  on  its  ancient  site, 
having  survived  all  vicissitudes  and  chan<;es,  and  having  on  two  or 
three  occasions  narrowly  escaped  destruction  by  fire.  It  is  now  the 
only  relic  of  tlie  old  colonial  times  remaining  in  use  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  and,  as  such,  is  held  in  reverent  regard,  not  only  by  the  cor- 
poration, its  natural  custodians,  but  also  by  the  people  in  general.  The 
history  of  St.  Paul's  abounds  in  striking  and  interesting  scenes.  The 
opening  ceremonies,  amounting  to  a  solemn  dedication,  though  not  to 
a  consecration,  —  as  there  was  no  bishop  here  to  perform  that  rite,  — 
were  conducted  with  great  dignity.  Sir  Henry  Moore  representing  the 
home  government ;  and  it  was  a  noteworthy  feature  of  the  services 
that  "a  suitable  band  of  Music,  vocal  and  instrumental,  was  introduced." 
The  rector  acted  as  commissary  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  preached 
a  sermon  from  the  text.  Exodus  iii.  5.  In  the  year  186(3,  during  the 
centennial  commemoration,  which  lasted  three  days,  the  same  sermon 
was  read  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Y.  Iligbee,  D.D.,  from  a  copy  printed 
by  Hugh  Gaine,  "at  his  bookstore  and  printing-office  at  the  Biljle  and 
Crown,  in  Hanover  Square."  That  precious  pamphlet,  long  time  in  the 
possession  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Roosevelt  Johnson,  D.D.,  was  presented 
to  the  writer,  as  a  memorial  of  the  occasion  on  which  it  was  preached 
in  the  same  pulpit  after  a  lapse  of  a  hundred  years. 

Many  changes  have  been  made  in  the  interior  of  St.  Paul's  chapel ; 
so  many,  in  fact,  that  it  would  not  now  be  recognized  as  the  same  place 
if  one  of  the  worshippei's  of  the  olden  time  could  return  to  it.  For 
these  greatly  regretted  alterations  our  predecessors  are  responsible, 
not  we ;  the  worst  of  them,  including  the  removal  of  the  old  cano- 
pied pews,  the  filling  up  of  the  side  door,  the  change  of  the  robing 
rooms  from  the  east  to  the  west  end,  the  destruction  of  the  library 
room,  the  filling  up  of  the  alleys  with  pews,  and  other  similar  altera- 
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tions,  were  made  lon»  before  our  day.  The  chapel,  twenty-five  years 
ago,  was  but  the  shadow  of  its  ancient  self;  thc^  work  since  done  has 
grcatl}'  improved  it,  and  brought  it  more  into  harmony  with  ecclesias- 
tical order  and  beauty  ;  while  the  argument  against  changing  ancient 
things  had  lost  its  force,  because  the  most  interesting  and  characteiistic 
of  those  ancient  things  had  vanished  long  l)cfore. 

Externally  the  old  chapel  remains  almost  precisely  as  when  com- 
pleted by  the  erection  of  the  steeple,  about  the  end  of  the  last  century. 
Within  it  many  memorable  scenes  have  been  witnessed.  There  was  di- 
vine service  held  on  the  occasion  of  the  inauguration  of  General  Washing- 
ton as  first  President  of  the  United  States.  The  civil  ceremonies  took 
place  in  the  gallery  of  the  City  Hall,  on  Wall  street,  after  which,  the 
President,  attended  by  the  whole  company,  proceeded  on  foot  to  St. 
Paul's  chapel,  where  they  were  received  by  Bishop  Provoost,  who,  with 
suitable  religious  acts  of  worship,  invoked  the  divine  blessing  on  the 
first  ruler  of  the  new  nation.  On  Wednesday,  July  8,  1818,  the  body 
of  General  Richard  Montgomery,  who  was  killed  at  Quebec  forty-two 
years  before,  was  buried  with  military  honors  within  the  precincts  of 
the  chai)el,  the  service  being  read  by  Bishop  Ilobart,  and  on  the  i)th 
of  September,  1824,  La  Fayette  attended  a  "  grand  concert  of  sacred 
music,"  given  in  St.  Paul's  chapel  by  the  Xew  York  Choral  Society,  as 
a  tribute  of  respect  to  him  upon  hit;  return  to  America. 

The  storm  of  the  American  Revolution  beat  heavily  on  the  old 
parish.  On  the  occupation  of  the  city  of  New  York  by  the  revolution- 
ary army,  in  1775,  the  clergy  were  in  imminent  danger,  and  their  Hocks 
were  harassed.  In  the  great  fire,  in  the  mouth  of  September  in  the 
following  year,  the  parish  church,  the  tuo  charity  school-houses,  the 
rector's  dwelling-house,  the  valuable  library,  and  the  parish  registers 
were  destroyed  ;  the  loss  to  the  corporation  being  estimated  at  £22.200, 
besides  the  loss  of  the  annual  rents  of  two  hundred  and  forty-six  lots  of 
gi'ound,  the  buildings  which  stood  on  them  having  been  consumed. 
The  rector.  Dr.  Auchmuty,  died  on  the  4th  of  March  following,  at  the 
age  of  fifty-five  years,  his  death  having  been  hastened  by  the  distresses 
and  calamities  of  the  period. 

On  the  reoccupation  of  the  city  by  the  royal  forces,  September 
16,  1776,  St.  Paul's  chapel  was  opened  agaiu  for  public  worship, 
after  having  been  closed  by  order  of  the  vestry  during  previous  weeks 
of  commotion  and  dangerous  excitement.  The  sermon  on  that  occasion 
was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Lewis  O'Beirne,  then  chaplain  to 
the  British  Admiral  Lord  IIowc,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Mcath. 

Upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Auchnmty  the  Rev.  Charles  Inglis  was 
elected  his  successor,  and  inducted  by  Governor  Tryon.  the  ceremony 
required  by  the  law  being  performed  amid  the  ruins  of  the  parish 
church.  The  new  rector  was  an  uncompromising  loyalist ;  the  brief 
teiTU  of  his  service  was  darkened  by  trials  of  all  kinds,  including  re- 
peated domestic  bereavements.  Being  included  in  the  Act  of  Attain- 
der, in  1779,  he  was  compelled  to  leave  the  country  on  the  final  estab- 
lishment of  the  new  government.  His  resignation  of  the  office  of 
rector  is  dated  November  1,  1783,  and  hnmediately  thereafter  he 
sailed  for  Halifax,  the  place  selected  as  his  n^^w  home. 
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The  history  of  the  parish  subsequent  to  the  Revolution  is  so  well 
known  as  to  call  for  no  more  than  a  bi'ief  notice.  The  Rev.  Benjamin 
Moore  was  chosen  rector  on  the  resignation  of  Mr.  In«rlis.  He  did 
not  enter  into  (he  office  until  seventeen  years  afterwards,  in  consequence 
of  the  proceedings  relating  to  the  corporation  during  the  change  in  the 
government.  An  act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  was 
passed,  April  17,  1784,  by  which  such  alterations  were  made  in  the 
charter  as  were  necessary  to  bring  it  into  conformity  with  the  consti- 
tution of  the  State  and  the  political  changes  which  had  taken  place. 
The  church-wardens  and  vestiy-men  appointed  by  that  act,  disre- 
garding the  call  of  Mr.  Moore,  proceeded  to  elect  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Provoost  to  be  rector  of  Trinity  Church.  The  choice  was  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  wishes  of  the  "  Whig  Episcopalians,"  amongst 
whom  Mr.  Provoost  stood  in  high  favor.  Ten  years  before  the  Revo- 
lution he  was  appointed  an  assistant  minister  of  the  parish ;  but  on 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  withdrew  and  remained  in  retirement,  it 
being  well  understood  that  he  was  infullsympathy  with  the  revolution- 
ary cause.  Mr.  Provoost  received  many  honorable  marks  of  the  esteem 
in  which  he  was  held  by  his  contemporaries ;  he  was  rector  of  the 
parish,  regent  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  chaplain 
to  the  Continental  Congress  ;  he  was  also  chosen  to  l)e  the  first  bishop 
of  the  diocese  of  New  York,  and  consecrated  February  4,  1787,  at  Lam- 
beth, together  with  Dr.  William  White,  bishop-elect  of  Pennsylvania. 
Bishop  Provoost  was  subsequently  elected  chaplain  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  He  was  rector  of  Trinity  Church  for  nearly  seventeen 
years.  Under  his  administration  the  parish  church  was  rebuilt  on  the 
same  site,  but  on  a  larger  and  more  imposing  scale.  In  consequence 
of  failing  health  he  resigned  his  office  of  rector,  September  8,  1800, 
and  was  thereupon  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Benjamin  IMoorc,  who 
seventeen  years  pi'eviously  had  been  elected  to  that  place. 

On  tlie  death  of  Bishop  Moore,  February  27,  1816,  the  Right 
Rev.  John  Henry  Hobart  was  elected  his  successor.  The  office  having 
become  vacant  by  his  death,  September  12,  1830,  the  Rev.  William 
Bcrrian,  D.D.,  was  chosen  to  supply  the  vacancy.  He  held  his  office 
till  the  7th  day  of  November,  1802,  on  which  day  he  departed  this  life, 
and  on  the  10th  of  the  same  month  the  present  incumbent  was  elected 
to  till  his  place. 

The  growth  of  the  parish,  from  the  time  of  its  foundation  down 
to  the  present  day,  has  been  steady  and  uninterrupted,  though  not 
undisturbed  Ijy  adversaries.  ]\Icntion  has  already  been  made  of  the 
erection  of  St.  George's  and  St.  Paul's  chapels.  A  third  chapel,  St. 
John's,  was  commenoed  A.D.  1803,  and  completed  A.D.  1807,  and 
a  fourth.  Trinity  chapol,  was  commenced  A.D.  1851,  completed 
A.D.  1856,  and  consecrated  April  17,  1855,  before  it  was  quite 
finished.  In  addition  to  these  chapels,  which  form  a  part  of  the  old 
parochial  system,  two  more  have  been  erected  under  the  pro^'isions  of 
an  Act  of  the  Legislature  passed  April  23,  1867. 

St.  John's  chapel  was  regarded  in  its  day  as  one  of  the  chief  orna- 
ments of  the  city.  It  fiiced  on  St.  John's  Park,  a  charming  pleasure- 
ground,  in  which  grew  noble  trees,  representing,  it  is  said,  every 
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variety  found  in  our  forests.  The  jxirk  was  surrounded  by  the  resi- 
dences of  the  wealthiest  and  most  tashiouable  society  of  Xcw  York, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  persons  of  that  class  belonged  to  our 
toumiunion.  Xcxt  to  the  chapel  on  the  north  stood  the  rectory,  a  very 
large  house,  lii'st  occupied  by  Bishop  Ilobart,  thou  by  Dr.  Bcrrian,  and 
after  his  death  by  the  writer  of  this  paper.  Externally  the  aspect  of  the 
region  has  changed  so  completely  that  no  former  inhabitant  would 
know  it  again.  The  park  was  sold  in  18G7,  with  the  reluctant  con- 
sent of  the  corporation  of  Trinity  Church ;  the  noble  trees  were  felled 
by  the  sacrilegious  axe,  and,  where  the  park  once  bloomed,  a  hideous 
freight  depot  now  spreads  mud,  dust,  and  horrid  din  through  earth  and 
air.  Yet,  still  the  old  chapel  remains,  and  now  it  forms  the  centre  of  a 
line  of  institutions  devoted  to  good  works.  The  rectory  on  the  north 
is  now  a  parish  infirmary,  with  some  thirty  beds  for  our  poor  sick ; 
while  the  house  on  the  south,  recently  acquired  by  the  coriKiration. 
is  occupied  by  a  daily  parochial  school,  Sundaj'-schools,  and  Bible- 
classes,  and  by  the  clergy  in  divers  branches  of  their  work. 

Trinity  chapel,  on  Twenty-fifth  street,  near  Broadway,  was  built  on 
the  site  of  an  old  farm  and  vegetable  garden,  well-remembered  by  the 
writer,  who,  when  a  boy,  used  to  1)C  taken  there  by  his  grandfather, 
in  the  course  of  the  drive  on  bright  spring  mornings.  When  the 
chapel  was  built  there  were  very  few  houses  on  the  street,  while  the 
street  itself  was  not  yet  paved.  Now  it  is  so  far  down-town  that  there  is 
need  of  an  additional  chapel  not  less  than  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half 
above  it.  Trinity  chapel  was  built  by  the  veteran  architect,  IJichard 
Upjohn ;  its  cost  was  not  far  from  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars, 
although  the  resolution  of  the  vestry  providing  for  its  erection  limited 
the  outlay  for  the  purpose  to  $75,000.  It  remains,  with  very  little 
alteration,  as  when  consecrated;  although  additional  buildings  have 
been  erected,  in  connection  with  it,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  clergy, 
the  choir,  the  schools,  and  the  charitable  organizations  of  the  congre- 
gation, which  are  numerous  and  efficient. 

In  addition  to  the  parish  church  and  these  three  chapels,  which 
furnish  the  voting  constituency  of  the  parish,  two  have  been  erected, 
under  the  provisions  of  a  special  act  of  the  legislature,  as  mission 
chapels  for  people  of  the  poorer  class,  and  in  quarters  of  the  city  where 
it  was  supposed  that  such  accommodation  was  particularly  needed. 
St.  Chiysostom's  is  the  first  of  the  chapels  now  referred  to.  The  poor 
people,  whose  children  belonged  to  the  Sunday-schools  of  Trinity 
chapel,  but  who  could  not  be  seated  in  that  chapel,  the  pews  l)eing  all 
rented,  were  invited  to  Avorship  in  a  room  in  the  school-house  ;  but  vcrj- 
soon,  the  number  increasing,  a  hall  was  hired  at  the  north-west  corner  of 
Sixth  avenue  and  Thirt3--fourth  street,  where,  under  the  Rev.  Thomas 
H.  Sill,  a  congregation  of  good  size  was  soon  formed.  The  work  rapidly 
outgi-ew  its  narrow  bounds,  and  it  was  resolved  to  erect  suitable 
buildings  for  the  several  departments  of  a  complete  church  mission. 
The  corner-stone  of  St.  Chrysostom's  chapel  was  laid  by  the  Right 
Rev.  Bishop  Potter,  assisted  by  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Xeely,  on  the 
Feast  of  SS.  Simon  and  Jude,  October  28,  18G8  ;  the  first  service  was 
held  in  the  chapel,  November  7,  1809  ;  it  was  subsequently  completed, 
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and  consecrated  October  30,  1879.  In  addition  to  the  church  proper 
there  is  a  large  mission  building  containing  everything  required  in  the 
varied  and  extensive  work  tor  which  the  clergy  and  congregation  have 
acquired  a  well-deserved  praise  throughout  the  parish. 

St.  Augustine's  is  also  a  free  mission  chapel,  of  the  same  class  as 
St.  Chr3^sostom's.  It  grew  out  of  a  work  commenced  in  a  small  way, 
without  authority,  but  on  their  own  account,  by  the  zealous  clergy  of 
St.  John's  chapel,  in  an  obscure  hall  in  the  Bowery.  The  enterprise 
would  have  failed  but  for  the  interposition  of  the  vestry,  who  took  up 
the  work  when  at  the  point  of  extinction,  and  transferred  it  to  a  better 
place  in  the  same  thoroughfare.  The  temporary  quarters  of  the  chapel 
of  St.  Augustine  were  at  No.  262  Bowery,  where  four  lofts  of  a  five- 
stoiy  warehouse  served  as  chapel,  schools,  and  residence  of  a  missionary. 
Meanwhile  a  permanent  site  was  secured,  by  the  purchase  of  an  old 
Quaker  burial-ground  on  East  Houston  street,  near  the  Bowery,  and 
there,  on  the  2d  day  of  September,  1876,  was  laid  the  corner-stone  of 
that  immense  structure,  including  a  church  and  mission-house,  which 
now  stands  a  mighty  rampart  of  religion,  morals,  and  beneficence 
against  the  waves  of  vice,  indLfi'erence,  and  crime.  The  church  was 
consecrated  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Andrew,  Nov.  30,  1877,  and  the  growth 
of  the  work  has  been  such  as  to  justify  the  expectations  of  its  pi-o- 
jectors. 

In  addition  to  these  churches  there  is  included  in  the  parish  the 
chapel  of  St.  Cornelius,  on  Governor's  Island.  That  chapel  was  built, 
more  than  twenty  years  ago,  by  the  free-will  oflerings  of  churchmen 
of  this  city,  through  the  exertions  of  the  Kev.  John  McVickar,  S.T.D., 
U.S.  chaplain  at  Fort  Columbus.  About  the  year  1866  Governor's 
Island  was  dropped  from  the  list  of  army  posts  for  which  chaplains  are 
provided.  The  post-chaplaincy  having  been  discontinued,  and  the 
chapel,  erected  by  churchmen,  being  thus  in  jeopardy,  the  corporation 
of  Trinity  Church  made  the  following  proposition  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment :  That  if  the  chapel  should  be  ])laced  at  their  disposal  and  under 
their  control  they  would  maintain  a  clergyman  there,  at  their  own  cost, 
who  should  perfoi'm  all  the  duties  of  post-chaplain.  The  proposition 
was  accepted,  August,  1868  ;  and,  in  consequence,  the  chapel  of  St. 
Cornelius  is  included  amoug  the  chapels  of  this  parish. 


MONOGRAPH  VI. 

A   CENTURY   OF   CIIUHCII    GROWTH    IN    BOSTON. 

Bv  THE  REV.  PHILLIPS   BROOKS,   D.U., 
Hector  of  Trinity  Church. 


THE  Rev.  .losliiia  \\iii<rato  Weeks  was  a  minister  of  the  Church 
of  Eiiirl:ni(l,  and  a  inissionaiy  of  the  Soeiety  for  the  Propai^a- 
tion  of  tliu  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  settled  at  MarljJehead,  in 
Massachusetts.     In  the  year  177<*^  he  wrote  to  the  society  an  account 
of  "The  State  of  tiie   Episcopal  Churches  in  the  Province  of  Massa- 
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chusetts  Bay.  New  llaniiishire.  etc.'"  Of 
Boston  he  wrote:  "Trinity  Cluirch  in 
the  prayers  for  tlie  King  and  Royal  Fanii- 
ted.  The  King's  Chapel  is  made  use  of 
by  a  dissenting  congregation.  The  French 
from  the  Congress  to  make  use  of  Chri.st 
poses  of  their  worship;  l)Ut  the  proprie- 
notice  of  this,  ]jersuaded  Mr.  Parker  to 
Sunday  in  the  afternoon,  hy  which  means 
touched.  .  .  .  In  a  word."  lie  adds,  "our 
wear  a  very  gloomy  as[)ect  at  j)resent  in 
world." 

What  Mr.  Weeks  thus  wrote  in  177S 
was  mainly  true  two  years  later,  in  1780, 
at  the  point  where  I   hegiu  to  sketch  the 
liistory  of  the  Episcopal  Churcli  in  Boston 
for  the  last  hundred  years.      In  tlie  mean- 
time the  Rev.  Stephen   C.  Lewis, 
who  had  been   chaplain   of  a  regi- 
ment of  light  dragoons  in  the  army 
of  General  Burgoyne,  iiad  become      ,_ 
the  regular  minister  of  Christ       /-' 
Church  ;  but  the  congregation   -' 
of  the  Old  South  were 
still  worshipping  in  the 
King's  Chapel,  and  tlie 
Rev.  Dr.  Samuel   Par- 
ker was    in  charge  of 
Trinity.      These   were  socxdisg-bo.\.rd.  king's  chapel.' 

the     three     Episcopal 

parishes  in   Boston   in  the   year  1780:  the  King's  Chapel,  with  its 
house  of  worship  on  Tremont  street,  Christ  Church  in  Salem  street, 

'  From  Rev.  Heuiy  W.  Foote's  "  .\nnal3  of  King's  Chapel,"  by  kind  permission  of  the  author. 
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and  Trinity  Church  in  Summer  street.  The  King's  Chapel  had  been 
in  existence  since  1(J89,  Christ  Church  since  1723,  and  Trinity  Church 
since  1734. 

It  is  not  ditHcuIt  to  see  what  it  was  that  made  "our  ecclesiastical 
affairs"  wear  such  a  "  gloomy  aspect  in  this  part  of  the  world  "  in  the 
days  which  immediately  followed  the  Revolution.  To  the  old  Puritan 
dislike  of  episcopacy  had  been  added  the  distrust  of  the  English 
Church  as  the  church  of  the  oppressors  of  the  colonics.  l"p  to  the 
beginning  of  the  Revolution  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Boston  had  lieen 
counted  an  intruder.  It  had  never  been  the  church  of  the  peo}ilc,  but 
had  largely  lived  upon  the  patronage  and  favor  of  the  English  gov- 
ernors. The  outbreak  of  the  revolution  had  found  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Henry  Caner  rector  of  King's  Chapel,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  William 
Walter  rector  of  Trinity.  Both  of  these  clergymen  went  to  Halifax 
with  the  British  troops  when  Boston  was  evacuated  in  1776.  In  one 
of  the  record  books  of  King's  Chapel  Dr.  Caner  made  the  following 
entry  :  — 

All  unnatural  rebellion  of  the  colonies  against  His  Majestj-"s  government 
obliged  the  loyal  part  of  his  subjects  to  evacuate  their  dwellings  and  substance, 
and  take  refuge  in  Halifax,  London,  and  elsewhere ;  by  which  means  the  public 
worship  at  King's  Chapel  became  suspended,  and  is  likely  to  remain  so  until  it 
shall  please  God,  in  the  course  of  his  jirovidenee,  to  change  the  hearts  of  the  rebels, 
or  give  success  to  His  Jlajesty's  arms  for  sai>pressing  the  reliellioii.  Two  boxes  of 
church  plate  and  a  silver  christening  basin  were  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Breynton  at  Halifax,  to  be  delivered  to  me  or  my  order,  agreeable  to  iiis  note 
receipt  in  my  hands. 

At  Christ  Chiu-ch  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mather  Byles,  Jr.,  resigned  the 
rectorship  on  Easter  Tuesday,  1775,  meaning  to  go  to  Portsmouth,  in 

New  Hampshire  ;  but  political  tumults  making 
that  impossible,  he  remained  in  Boston  and 
wKJtmi/t*  iJU-^^  performed  the  duty  of  chaplain  to  some  of 
'  '  the    regiments    until    after    the    evacuation. 

At  Trinity  alone  was  there  any  real  at- 
tempt to  meet  the  new  condition  of  things  by  changes  in  the 
Church's  worship.  The  parts  of  the  liturgy  having  reference  to 
the  king  and  the  royal  family  were  omitted,  and  this  was  the  only 
sign  which  the  Episcopal  Clinrch  in  Boston  made  of  any  willingness 
to  accommodate  herself  to  the  jiatriotio  feeling  of  the  times  ;  and,  even 
with  her  mutilated  liturgy,  the  associations  of  her  worship  with  the 
hated  power  of  England  still  remained.  No  doubt  the  few  people 
who  gathered  in  Trinity  Church  during  the  Revolution  were  those 
whose  sympathy  with  the  cause  of  the  struggling  colonies  was  Mcakest 
and  most  doubtful.  As  one  looks  at  her  position,  when  the  war  is 
closed,  he  sees  clearly  that  before  the  Episco})al  Church  can  become  a 
powerful  element  in  American  life  she  has  before  her,  tirst,  a  struggle 
for  existence ;  and  then  another  struggle,  hardly  less  difficult,  to 
separate  herself  from  English  influences  and  standards,  and  to  throw 
herself  heartily  into  the  interests  and  hojies  of  the  new  nation. 

Of  how  those  two  struggles  began  in  the  country  at  large,  when 
the  revolutionary  war  was  over  and  our  independence  was  established. 
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there  is  not  room  here  to  speak  except  very  briefly.  It  was  the 
sproutinir  of  a  tiee  which  had  heeii  cut  down  to  the  very  roots.  The 
earUest  sigu  of  life  was  a  meeting  at  New  13ruii»wick,  in  New  Jersey, 
in  1784,  when  thirteen  clergymen  and  laymen,  from  New  York,  New 
Jerse}',  and  Pennsylvania,  came  together  to  see  wliat  coukl  he  made 
of  the  fragments  of  the  Church  of  England  which  were  scattered 
through  the  uow^  independent  colonies.     The  same  year  there  was  a 
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meetin<r  held  in  Boston,  where  seven  clergymen  of  Massachusetts  and 
Rhode'  Island  consulted  on  the  condition  and  prospects  of  their 
Church.  The  next  year  there  was  a  larger  meeting  held  in  Philadel- 
],liia,_what  mav  be  called  the  first  Convention  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States.  — when  delegates  from_  seven  of  the 
thirteen  States  were  assembled.  This  was  on  Sei)t.  27,  1785.  Evi- 
dently the  frairments  of  the  Church  had  life  in  them,  and  a  tendency 
to  reach  towiird  each  other  and  seek  a  corporate  existence.  From 
the  l)eginning,  too,  there  evidently  was  in  many  parts  of  the  Church 
a  certain  sense  of  opportunity,  a  feeling  that  now  was  the  time  to 
seek  some  enlarsrement  of  the  church's  standards  which  would  not 
probablv  occur  again.  Under  this  feeling,  when  the  time  for  the 
revision  of  the  liturgy  arrived,  the  Athanasian  Creed  was  dropped 
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out  of  the  prayer-book.  The  other  changes  made  were  mostly  such 
as  the  new  political  condition  of  the  country  called  for.  These 
chaniies  were  detinitely  fixed  in  the  Convention  which  met  in  Philadel- 
phia in  178!). 

But  before  that  time  another  most  important  question  had  been 
settled.  There  could  be  no  Episcopal  Church  in  this  country  without 
bishops,  and  as  yet  there  was  not  a  bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
the  country.  In  the  colonial  condition  various  efforts  had  been  made 
to  secure  the  consecration  of  bishops  for  ^Vmcrica,  but  political  fears 
and  prejudices  had  always  prevented  their  success  ;  but  no  sooner  was 
independence  thoroughly  established  than  a  more  determined  effort 
was  begun.  In  1783  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Seabury  was  sent  abroad, 
by  some  of  the  clergymen  of  Connecticut,  to  endeavor  to  secure  con- 
secration to  the  episcopate  to  wdiich  they  had  elected  iiim.  After  fruit- 
less attempts  to  induce  the  authorities  of  the  Church  of  England  to  give 
him  what  he  sought,  he  finally  had  recourse  to  the  non-juring  Church 
in  Scotland,  and  was  consecrated  at  Aberdeen,  on  Nov.  14,  1784.     He 

returned  at  once  to  America 
and  began  to  do  a  l)ishop's 
work.  The  first  ordination 
of  an  Episcopal  minister  in 
Boston,  which  must  have  been 
an  occasion  of  some  interest  in  the  Puritan  c'lij,  was  on  INIarch 
27,  1789,  when  the  Rev.  John  C.  Ogden  was  ordained  in  Trinity 
Church  by  Bishop  Seabury. 

Meanwhile,  farther  south,  a  similar  attempt  was  being  made  to 
secure  episcopal  consecration  from  the  Church  of  England,  and  with 
better  success.  On  Feb.  4,  1787,  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  White,  of 
Philadelphia,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Provoost,  of  New  York,  were 
consecrated  bishops  in  the  chapel  of  Lambeth  Palace.  Thus  the  Epis- 
copal Church  in  the  United  States  found  itself  fully  organized  for  its 
work.  On  May  7,  171)7,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Bass,  of  Newbury- 
port,  was  consecrated  in  Christ  Church,  Philadelpiiia,  to  be  bishop  of 
the  diocese  of  Massachusetts  ;  and  the  churches  of  Boston  became,  of 
course,  subjects  of  his  episcopal  care. 

It  must  have  been  a  striking,  as  it  was  certainly  a  novel,  scene, 
when  Bishop  Bass,  on  his  return  to  Boston  after  his  consecration,  was 
welcomed  by  the  Massachusetts  Convention,  which  was  then  in  session. 
He  was  conducted  in  his  robes  from  the  vestry  of  Trinity  Church  to 
the  chancel,  where  he  was  addressed  in  behalf  of  the  members  of  the 
Convention  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Walter,  now  I'eturned  from  his  exile  in 
Nova  Scotia,  and  made  Rector  of  Christ  Church.  The  bishop  responded 
"  in  terms  of  great  modesty,  propriety,  and  aficction."  Some  time  after, 
the  Episcopal  churches  in  Rhode  Island,  and  subsequently  those  in 
New  Hampshire,  placed  themselves  under  his  jurisdiction. 

It  had  not  been  without  reluctance,  and  a  jealous  unwillingness  to 
surrender  their  independence,  that  the  churches  in  IMassachusetts  had 
joined  their  brethren  in  the  other  States  to  accomiilish  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  their  Church ;  but  in  the  end  two  of  the  Boston  churches  be- 
came identified  with  the  new  body.     To  Dr.  Parker,  indeed,  of  Trinity 
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Church,  a  consideralile  (h'<rrce  of  influciu'c  is  to  be  ascribed  in  harmo- 
nizing (liHiculties,  and  making  possible  a  union  Ijetwcen  the  two  etlbrt.s 
after  organized  life  which  had  begun  in  Connceticut  and  IVmisylvania. 
Before,  however,  the  geni'ral  Constitution  of  tlie  Episcopal  Chunii  was 
agreed  upon,  in  Philadeli)hia,  in  178!(,  the  oldest  of  the  three  parishes 
in  Boston  had  changed  its  faith  and  its  associa- 
tions, and  begim  its  own  separate  and  peculiar 
life.     It  was  before  the  revolutionary  war  was 
ended,  and  while  their  house  of  worship  was 
still  used  l)y  the  congregation  of  the  Old  South, 
in  September,  1782, 
that     the    wardens 
of  King's  Chaiiel  — 
Dr.    Thomas    Bul- 
finch  and  Mr.  James 
I  vers  — invited  Mr. 
James    Freeman,  a 
young  man  of  t  wen- 
ty-three     years     of 
age,  then  living  at 
Walpole,     to     offi- 
ciate   for   them   as 
reader  for  six 
months.        lie 
was   a    native 
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PULPIT,  KI.NG  S 
CHAPEL.' 

of  Charlestown,  had  received  hi>  early 
education  at  the  Boston  Latin  School, 
and  had  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
in  1777.    At  the  Easter  meeting,  April 
21,  178o,  he  was  chosen  pastor  of  the 
chapel.     The  invitation,  in  reply  to  which  he  accepted  the  pastorate, 
said  to  him  :    "  The  proprietors  consent  to  such  alterations  in  the  ser- 
vice as  are  made  by  the  Kev.  Dr.  Parker ;  and  leave  the  use  of  the 
Athanasian  Creed  at  your  discretion." 

The  new  pastor  and  his  peoi)le  soon  grew  warmly  attached  to  one 
another;  and  when,  in  the  course  of  the  next  two^'cars,  Mr.  Freeman 
told  his  parishioners  that  his  opinions  had  undergone  such  a  change 

'  From  Rev.  Henry  W.  Footc's  "  Aimals  of  King's  Chapel,"  by  kind  permission  of  the  author. 
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that  he  found  some  parts  of  the  liturgy  inconsistent  with  the  faith 
which  he  liad  conic  to  hold,  and  otiered  them  an  amended  fortii  of  prayer 
for  use  at  tiic  chapel,  the  pio})rietors  voted,  Feb.  20,  17tir>,  that  it  wa.s 
necessary  to  make  some  alterations  in  some  parts  of  the  liturgy,  and 
appointed  a  committee  to  report  such  alterations.  On  March  28  the 
committee  were  ready  with  their  report ;  and  on  June  19  the  proprie- 
tors decided,  hy  a  vote  of  twenty,  to  seven,  ''  that  the  common  jjraj'cr, 
as  it  now  stands  amended,  be  adopted  by  this  church,  as  the  form  of 
prayer  to  be  used  in  future  by  this  church  and  congregation."  The 
alterations  in  the  liturgy  were,  for  the  most  part,  such  as  involved  the 
omission  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  They  were  principally  those 
of  the  celebrated  English  divine.  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke.  The  amended 
prayer-book  was  used  in  the  chapel  until  1811,  when  it  was  again  re- 
vised, and  still  other  changes  made. 

Thus  the  oldest  of  the  Ejiiscopal  churches  had  become  the  iirst 
of  the  Unitarian  churches  of  America  ;  and  now  the  question  was  how 
she  still  stood  to\vard  the  sister  churches  with  whom  she  had  hereto- 
fore been  in  communion.  Her  people  still  counted  themselves  Epis- 
copalians. They  wanted  to  be  part  of  the  new  Episcopal  Church  of 
the  United  States.  Many  of  them  were  more  or  less  uneasy  at  the 
lack  of  ordination  for  their  minister.  In  1786  Mr.  Freeman  applied 
to  Bishop  Seabury  to  be  ordained  ;  but  Bishop  Seabury,  after  asking 
the  advice  of  his  clei'gy,  did  not  think  lit  to  confer  orders  upon  him 
on  such  a  profession  of  faith  as  he  thought  proper  to  give,  which  was 
no  more  than  that  he  believed  the  Scriptures.  Mr.  Freeman  then 
went  to  see  Dr.  Provoost  at  New  York.  The  doctor,  who  was  not 
yet  a  l)ishop,  gave  Mr.  Freeman  some  reason  to  hoi)e  that  he  would 
compl}'  with  his  wishes ;  but  in  the  next  yenv,  when  the  wardens  of 
the  chapel  sent  a  letter  to  Dr.  Provoost,  who  in  the  mean  time  had 
received  consecration,  "to  inquire  whether  ordination  for  the  Rev. 

]\Ir.  Freeman  can  l)eob- 
^  ^_  tained  on  terms  agree- 

y^Se^rVA^    t.^^te^^T^a.^p-%^         proprietors    of     this 

church,"  the  I)ishopan- 


^ 


swered  that,  after  con- 
sulting with  his  council 
of  advice,  he  and  they 
thought  that  a  matter  of  such  importance  ought  to  be  reserved  for  the 
consideration  of  the  General  Convention. 

This  ended  the  effort  for  Episcopal  ordination,  and  on  Nov.  18, 
1787,  after  the  usual  Sunda^'-evening  service,  the  senior  warden  of 
the  King's  Chapel,  Dr.  Thomas  Bulfinch,  acting  for  the  congregation, 
ordained  Mr.  Freeman  to  be  "rector,  minister,  priest,  pastor,  teach- 
ing elder,  and  public  teacher"  of  their  society.  Of  course  so  bold 
and  so  unusual  an  act  excited  violent  remonstrance.  A  protest  was 
sent  forth  by  certain  of  the  original  pi-oprietors  of  the  chapel,  to  which 
the  wardens  issued  a  reply.  Another  protest  came  from  Dr.  Bass,  of 
Newburyport ;  Dr.  Parker,  of  Trinity  Church  ;  Mr.  Montague,  of  Christ 
Church  ;  and  Mr.  Ogden,  of  Portsmouth,  in  New  Hampshire  ;  but  from 
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the  day  of  Mr.  Freeman's  ordination  the  King's  Chapel  ceased  to  l>e 
fouiited  ainoiiii:  the  Kpiscopal  cIiiutIios  of  Uoston.'  Tiicrc  >lill  re- 
mained some  tjue^tions  to  he  settled  with  regard  to  the  hetpiest  of  Mr. 
William  Price,  the  founder  of  the  Price  lectureship,  of  which  the 
King's  Chapel  had  been  the  original  administrator.  These  r|uestions 
lingercMl  until  1Sl'4,  when  they  were  linaily  disposed  of  hy  (lie  arraiiLTc- 


TREMOST    STREET.    LOOKING    XOKTU.    ABOCT    1800. 


ment  between  the  King's  Chapel  and  Trinity  Church,  under  which 
these  lectures  are  still  provided  by  the  latter. 

It  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  Church,  which  was  with  such  diffi- 
culty struggling  back  to  life,  that  one  of  the  strongest  of  her  very  few 
parishes  should  thus  reject  her  creed  and  abantlon  her  fellowship. 
The  whole  transaction  l)ears  evidence  of  the  confu>ion  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical life  of  those  distracted  days.  The  s|)irit  of  Unitarianism  was 
already  present  in  many  of  the  Congregational  churches  of  New  Eng- 
land. It  was  because  in  the  King's  Chapel  that  spirit  met  the  clear 
terms  of  a  stated  and  required  liturgy  that  that  church  was  the  first  to 


'  See  Dr.  Peabody's  chapter  in  the  "  Memo- 
rial Ilistor}*  of  Boston." 

2  This  view  of  Tremont  Street,  looking 
towards  King's  Chapel,  follows  a  water-color 
presented  to  the  Public  Library  in  1875.  A  let- 
ter from  Mr.  B.  P.  Shillaber,  da'ted  Mar.  17,  187.'>, 
on  the  tiles  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Library,  s.\V3 
it  was  painted  by  a  daufrhter  of  General  Knox, 
and  helou''ed  to  the  late  Miss  Catherine  Put- 


nam ;  and  was  painted  certainly  before  1806, 
and  perhaps  about  ISOO.  The  arch  in  the  Com- 
mon fence  is  where  the  present  West-street 
gate  is. 

A  view  from  the  other  end  of  the  vista, 
showin'r  King's  Chapel  as  looked  at  from  the 
north,  and  taken  about  1S30,  is  (riven  in  Green- 
wood's "  Ilistoiy  of  Kind's  Chapel,"  1833. 
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set  itself  avowedly  upon  the  basis  of  the  new  belief.  The  attachment 
to  the  liturgy  was  satisfied  bj^  the  retention  of  so  much  of  its  well- 
known  form ;  and  the  high  character  of  ]\Ir.  Freeman,  and  the  pro- 
found respect  which  his  sincerity  and  piety  and  learning  won  in  all 
the  town,  did  a  groat  deal  to  strengthen  the  establishment  of  the 
belief  to  which  his  congregation  gave  their  assent.^ 

Christ  Church  and  Trinity  Church  alone  were  left  —  two  vigorous 
parishes  —  to  keep  alive  for  many  years  the  fire  of  the  Episcopal 
Chm'ch  in  Boston.  In  1792  Dr.  Walter  returned  to  Boston,  and  l)c- 
came  Rector  of  Christ  Church,  whei'c  he  remained  until  his  death,  in 
1800.  In  the  same  year  (1792)  the  Eev.  John  Sylvester  John 
Gardiner  became  the  assistant  of  Dr.  Parker,  at  Trinity  Church.  Dr. 
Gardiner's  ministry  is  one  of  those  which  give  strong  character  to  the 
life  of  the  Episcopal  Church  here  during  the  century.  Born  in  Wales, 
and  in  large  part  educated  in  England,  he  was  the  true  Anglican  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  For  thirty-seven  years  he  was  the  best- 
known  and  most  influential  of  the  Episcopal  ministers  of  Boston.  His 
broad  and  finished  scholarship,  his  strong  and  positive  manhood,  his 
genial  hospitality,  his  fatherlj'  aflection,  and  his  eloquence  and  wit, 
made  him  through  all  those  years  a  marked  and  powerful  person,  not 
merely  in  the  Church,  Init  in  the  town.' 

After  the  year  1790  the  diocesan  Conventions  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  Massachusetts  became  regular  and  constant.  They  wore 
generally  held  in  Boston,  — their  religious  services  mostly  in  Trinity 
Church,  and  their  business  sessions  usually  in  Concert  Hall.  The 
business  which  they  had  to  do  was  very  small,  but  every  year  seems 
to  show  a  slightly  increasing  strength.  In  1795  the  Rev.  Dr.  Parker 
and  Mr.  William  Tudor  were  sent  as  delegates  to  the  General  Con- 
vention which  was  to  meet  in  Philadelphia  in  the  following  September  ; 
so  that  the  Church  in  Massachusetts  had  now  become  entii'ely  a  part 
of  the  General  Chui-ch  throughout  the  land.  In  1797  a  committee  was 
sent  to  Samuel  Adams,  the  governor,  to  ask  him  not  to  appoint  the 
annual  fast  day  in  such  a  way  that  it  should  fall  in  Easter  week,  in 
order  that  it  may  not  "  wound  the  feelings  of  so  many  of  the  citizens 
of  this  Commonwealth  as  compose  the  body  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
palians." In  various  ways  one  traces  the  slow  growth  of  the  Church  ; 
yet  still  it  was  a  very  little  body.  In  1800,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Con- 
vention of  the  diocese,  "in  the  library  in  Franklin  place,"  it  was  only 
five  clergymen,  of  whom  one  was  the  bishop,  and  six  laymen  that 
made  up  the  assemljiy. 

In  1803  Bishop  Bass  died,  after  an  administration  which  was  full 
of  good  sense  and  piety,  but  which  had  not  enough  energy  or  positive 
chai-acter  to  give  the  Church  a  strong  position,  or  to  secure  much 
promise  for  its  future.    The  only  other  man  who  had  stood  at  his  post 

'  Twice  since  the  cliapel  changed  its  liturory  after  the  (jreat  fire  in  which  Trinity  Chnrcli  was 

and  ordained  its  own  minister  the  service  of  tlie  destroyed,  the  annual  series  of  Price  Lectures 

Episcopal  Church  has  heea  held  by  Episcopal  was,  by  the  cordial  invitation  of  the  minister  and 

clergymen  within  its  venerable  walls.    The  lirst  wardens,  preached  in  the  chapel  by  the  bishop  of 

occasion  was  in  1858,  when  for  two  Sundays  the  the  diocese  of  Massachusetts  and  various  Epis- 

Church  of  the  Advent,  whose  buiidinj?  was  bein;:^  copal  clergyracn  of  Boston. 

repaired,  was  Idudly  given  the  use  of  the  chapel  =  See  (i  memoir  of  Dr.  Gardiner  in  Quincy's 

for  its  services.    The  second  was  in  1873,  when,  "History  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum." 
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during  the  Revolution, — the  man  to  wlioni.  as  his  successor,  l>r. 
Gardiner,  said  of  him  in  iiis  finieral  sermon,  "must  doul)tless  be 
attriltuted  the  j)reservation  of  tin-  Kpiseopal  Ciiureli  in  this  town,"  — 
Dr.  Sanuicl  Parker,  of  Trinity  C'hiireh.  was  chosen  to  lie  the  successor 
of  Hislio])  Hass  ;  hut  he  died  on  Dec.  6,  1S(I4.  before  lie  liad  perfoi'med 
any  of  tiie  chities  of  ids  otiicc,  and  tiie  diocese  was  once  more  witliout 
a  liishop.     Indeed,  in  these  early  days  it  was  not  by  any  special  over- 


J.    S.    .1.    GARDINER,    D.D. 


sight  or  inspiration  of  the  bishojjs  tiiat  tlie  Epi.scopal  Cinirch  was  grow- 
ing stroncr.  It  was  bvthe  long  and  faithful  pastorsiiips  of  tlie  nnnisters 
of'^her  parishes.  Such  a  pastorship  iiad  been  that  of  Dr.  Parlicr.  For 
thirtv-one  year.s  Trinity  Ciiurcli  cnjoNcd  his  care.  "I  well  remember 
bim,"  wi-ites  Dr.  Lowell,  of  the  West  Church,  "as  a  tall,  well-propor- 
tioned man,  with  a  broad,  cheerful,  and  rubicund  face,  and  flowing 
hair;  of  tine  powers  of  conversation,  and  easy  and  allable  m  his  man- 
He  was  given  to  hospitality,  and  went  about  doing  good."    He, 


ners 
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too,  was  a  man  of  the  eighteenth  century,  not  of  the  nineteenth ;  but 
he  was  thorouirhly  the  man  for  his  own  time,  and  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  Boston  will  alwa3's  be  his  debtor.  In  the  year  after  Bishop  Parker 
died,  another  of  the  long  and  useful  pastorates  of  Boston  began  in  the 
succession  of  the  Kev.  Asa  Eaton  to  the  rectorship  of  Christ  Church, 
where  he  remained  until  1829. 

It  was  not  until  1811  that  it  was  found  practicable  to  unite  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  JIassachusetts  with  the  same  Church  in  Khode 
Island  and  New  Hampshire,  under  the  care  of  the  Right  Kev.  Alex- 
ander Viets  Griswold,  who  was  consecrated  bishop  of  what  was  called 
the  Eastern  diocese.  With  Bishop  Griswold  a  new  period  of  the  life 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Boston  may  be  considered  to  begin.  — 
a  period  of  growth  and  entei'prise.  Up  to  this  time  the  Church  had 
been  stniggling  for  life,  and  gradual!}^  separating  itself  from  the  Eng- 
lish traditions  which  had  haunted  its  thought  and  hampered  its  useful- 
ness. It  had  been  a  weak,  and  in  some  sense  a  foreign,  Church.  Now 
it  had  grown  to  considerable  strength.  Its  ministers  were  true  Ameri- 
cans. It  prayed  for  the  Governors  and  Congress  of  the  Union  with 
entire  loyalty.  It  took,  indeed,  no  active  part  in  the  speculations  or 
the  controversies  of  the  day.  Its  ministers  were  not  forward  in  theo- 
logical or  political  discussion.  It  rested  with  entire  satisfaction  upon 
its  completed  standards,  and  contributed  no  active  help  to  the  settle- 
ment of  the  theological  tumults  which  were  raging  around  it;  but  it 
was  doing  good  and  growing  strong.  It  had  m'ou  for  itself  the  respect 
and  conlidence  of  the  community  ;  and  when  the  first  returns  are  made 
from  parishes  to  the  diocesan  Convention  in  1812,  the  two  Boston 
churches  i-eport  a  considerable  immber  of  communicants.  Christ 
Church  has  sixty,  and  Trinity  Church  has  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and 
on  the  great  festivals  as  many  as  three  hundred. 

The  second  period,  the  period  of  gro^vth  and  of  some  enter[)rise, 
may  be  said  to  extend  from  1811  to  1843.  The  eai-liest  addition  to 
the  number  of  churches,  which  had  remained  the  same  ever  since  the 
departure  of  King's  Chapel,  was  in  the  foundation  of  St.  j\Iatthew's 
Church,  in  what  was  then  the  little  district  of  South  Boston.  That 
picturesque  peninsula,  which  now  teems  with  crowded  life,  had  in 
1816  a  population  of  seven  or  eight  hundred.  In  that  year  the 
services  of  the  Episcopal  Church  were  begun  by  a  devoted  layman, 
Mr.  John  li.  Cottiug ;  and  two  years  later  a  church  building  was 
consecrated  there  by  Bishop  Griswold.  The  parish  has  passed 
through  many  viscissitudes  and  dangers  since  that  day ;  but  it  has 
always  retained  its  life  and  done  good  service  to  the  multitudes  who 
have  gradually  gathered  around  it. 

In  1819  another  new  parish  began  to  appear,  formed  principally 
out  of  Trinity  Church;  and  on  June  3,  1820,  the  new  St.  Paul's 
Church,  in  Tremout  street,  was  consecrated  by  Bishop  Griswold, 
assisted  by  Bishop  Brownell,  of  Connecticut.  The  first  rector  of  the 
new  parish  was  the  Rev.  Samuel  Farmar  Jarvis,  a  native  of  Connecti- 
cut, an  ecclesiastic  of  sincere  devotion  to  his  Ciiurch,  and  a  scholar 
of  excellent  attainments.  St.  Paul's  Church  made  a  notable  and  pcv- 
manent  addition  to  the  power  of  episcopacy  in  the  city.     Its  Grecian 
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temple  seemed  to  the  men  wlio  huih  ii  lo  hoa  lriimi|)li  of  artliitectural 
heauty  and  of  fitness  for  tlie  eluneh's  services.  "The  interior  of  St. 
Paurs,"  so  it  was  written  wliile  tlie  eluireli  was  new,  "  is  remarUalile 
for  its  simplicity  and  beauty  ;  and  the  materials  of  whiciithe  l)uildini,' 
is  constructed  give  it  an  intrinsic  vahie  and  an  cflect  which  have  not 
been  produced  by  any  of  tlie  classic  models  that  have  been  attempted 
of  bricks  and  jilaster  in  other  cities.  The  erection  of  this  church 
may  be  considered  the  commencement  of  an  era  of  the  art  in  Boston." 
On  its  buildine:  connnittce,  amon<r  other  well-known  men,  were 
Georsre  Sullivan,  Daniel  A\'ebstcr,  David  Sears,  and  William  Shimmin. 
When  it  was  finished 
it  had  cost  $.s:^.()(H). 
The  parish  leaj)etl  at 
once  into  strenirtli  : 
and  in  182 1  it  repoils 
that  "  it  has  ninety 
connnunicants,  and 
that  between  six  and 
seven  hundred  per- 
sons attend  its  servi- 
ces." In  1824,  when 
Boston  had  reached 
a  iKipulation  of  tifty- 
eiiiht  thousand,  the 
f  our  E  i>  i  .s  c  o  p  a  1 
churches  which  it 
contained  numbcrcil 
inall  six  hundred  and 
thit1y-four  connnu- 
nicants; certainly 
not  a  great  number, 
but  certainly  an  ap- 
preciable proportion 
of  the  religious  com- 
numity. 

In  1827  Dr.  Alonzo  Potter  succeeded  Dr.  Jarvis  at  St.  Paul's  ;  and 
he  brought  with  him  that  broad,  strong  intellect  and  noble  character 
and  earnest  zeal  which  made  him  all  his  life  one  of  the  very  strongest 
powers  in  the  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  Stiites.  In  the  same 
year  the  Rev.  George  W.  Doane.  who  was  afterward  the  successor  of 
Dr.  Gardiner  at  Trinity,  came  to  i)e  his  assistant.  These  were  both 
notable  additions  to  the  church's  ministry  in  Boston.  They  were 
men  of  modern  character;  they  put  new  life  into  the  now  well- 
established  Church.  The  very  dryness  of  the  tree  when  it  was 
brought  hither  from  England  had  jjerhaps  made  it  more  possible  to 
transplant  it  safely  ;  but  now  that  its  roots  were  in  the  ground  it  was 
ready  for  more  vigorous  life.  In  quite  ditfercnt  ways,  with  very 
dissimilar  characters  and  habits  of  thought.  Dr.  Potter  and  Dr.  Doane 
represent,  not  untitly,  the  twogreattendencies  toward  rational  breadth 
and  toward  ecclesiastical  complexity,  which  were  beginning  to  take 
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possession  not  merely  of  this  church,  but  of  all  the  churches.  The 
Rev.  John  H.  Hopkins,  who  in  1831  became  the  assistant  of  Dr. 
Doaue  at  Trinity,  was  another  of  the  sti'ong  characters  who  showed 
the  church's  greater  life. 

Another  name  of  great  interest  in  the  church  history  of  Boston 
appeared  in  1829,  when  the  Eev.  William  Croswell  came  from  Hart- 
ford, a  young  deacon  just  ordained,  to  succeed  Dr.  Eaton  at  Christ 
Church.  Dr.  Eaton's  ministry  had  been  long  and  useful.  He  had 
established,  in  1815,  the  first  Sunday-school  which  ever  existed  in  this 
region.  His  parish  had  no  doubt  already  begun  to  change  Avith  the 
changes  of  the  city's  population  ;  but  when  Mr.  Croswell  came  there 
it  was  still  strong,  and,  though  his  most  remarkable  ministry  was  to 
be  elsewhei'c  than  in  Christ  Chui'ch,  his  coming  there  marks  the  first 
advent  to  the  city  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  men  who  have  ever 
filled  its  Episcopal  pulpits. 

The  slow  addition  of  parish  after  parish  still  went  on.  In  1830 
Grace  Church,  which  had  been  struggling  with  much  difiiculty  into 
life,  appears  at  last  as  an  oi'ganized  parish,  and  is  admitted  into  union 
with  the  Convention.  At  first  the  new  congregation  worshipped  in 
Piedmont  square,  and  then  in  Bedford  street.  It  was  not  until  1836 
that  its  new  stone  church  in  Temple  street  was  finished  and  conse- 
crated. In  Roxbury  the  first  movement  toward  the  establishment  of 
an  Episcopal  Church  began  to  appear  as  early  as  1832  ;  and,  after 
worshipping  for  a  while  in  a  building  called  the  Female  High  School, 
the  new  parish  finished  and  occupied  its  sober,  serious  stone  structure 
on  St.  James  street  in  1834.  Its  first  rector  was  the  Rev.  M.  A.  De 
WoLf  Howe,  who  is  now  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Central  Penn- 
sylvania. While  these  new  parishes  were  springing  into  life  the  old 
parish  of  Trinity  was  building  its  new  house  of  worship,  which  was 
to  stand  until  the  great  fii-e  should  sweep  it  away  in  1872.  The  solid, 
battlemented  Gothic  church,  which  for  so  many  years  stood  and 
frowned  at  the  coi'ner  of  Summer  and  Hawley  streets,  was  conse- 
crated on  November  11,  1829.  The  next  year  Dr.  Gardiner,  for  so 
many  years  the  honored  minister  of  the  parish,  died  in  England, 
where  he  was  seeking  his  lost  health,  and  Dr.  Doane  became  Rector 
of  Trinity  Church  in  his  stead. 

In  these  years  also  another  man  appears  for  the  first  time,  who  is 
afterward  to  hold  a  peculiar  place  in  the  life  of  the  Church  in  Boston  ; 
to  be,  indeed,  the  representative  figure  in  its  charitable  work.  It  is 
the  Rev.  E.  M.  P.  Wells,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  House  of  Reforma- 
tion Chapel  at  South  Boston.  Indeed,  now  for  the  first  time  there 
began  to  be  a  movement  of  the  Episcopal  Church  toward  the  masses 
of  the  poor  and  helpless.  Up  to  this  time  it  had  been  almost  altogether 
the  church  of  the  rich  and  irifluential.  It  had  prided  itself  uj^ion  the 
respectability  of  its  membership;  but  in  1837  St.  Paul's,  which  had 
now  passed  into  the  eai'nest  and  fruitful  ministry  of  the  Rev.  John  S. 
Stone,  had  a  mission-school  of  between  sixty  and  eighty  scholars  on 
Boston  neck,  and  there  was  a  fi'ee  church  in  the  eleventh  ward-room 
in  Tremont  street,  and  Mr.  Wells  had  his  Avork  at  South  Boston.    The 
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movoinpnts  wore  not  very  stroiij;  nor  very  eiiduriiig,  l)ut  tlioy  showed 
:i  new  spirit,  and  were  the  j)roniises  of  l)etter  thinjrs  lo  come. 

In  lS40there  were  the  heiriiminirsof  two  new  parishe.-^.  The  I'liureh 
at  Jamaica  Plain  was  as  yet  »)nly  a  mi.-ision  of  St.  .Ianies">  in  lloxtmry, 
and  was  under  the  charge  of  the  rector  of  that  churcli  till  1845,  when 
it  secured  a  minister  of  its  own.  In  Charlestown  a  few  Episcopalians 
met  in  the  Congregational  Church,  and  organized  a  pari>li  inuler  the 
charge  of  the  Kev.  Nathaniel  'I'.  Bent.     The  corner-stone  of  their  huild- 
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ing  was  laid  in    1.S41,  and  the    huiiding  was  tinished  the    next   year. 
Both  of  these  parishes  were  named  St.  John's. 

Thus,  in  184.3,  there  were  in  what  is  now  Boston  seven  Episcopal 
parishes.  In  that  year  Bishop  Ciriswold  died.  When  he  was  chosen 
bishop,  in  LSll.  there  were  only  two  jiarishes  :  and.  licsides  this  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  organized  churches,  there  had  begun  to  be,  as 
we  have  seen,  some  movement  of  missionary  life.  These  tliirty-two 
years  iiad  been  a  period  of  growth  and  (juiet  enterj)rise.  Tliere  liad 
been  no  marked  stir  of  active  thought  ;  men  had  l)eiieved  and  taught 
nmch  as  their  fathers  had  before  them.     There  had  been  no  disputes 
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or  coutroversies  about  faith  or  worship  ;  hut  all  the  time  a  fuller  aucl 
fuller  life  was  entering  into  the  whole  Church.  The  evauL;-elieal  .spirit, 
■which  was  the  controlling  power  of  the  Church  of  England,  ruled  the 
parishes  here,  aud  inspired  the  system  which  under  the  chiu-chmanship 
of  the  eighteenth  century  had  been  so  dead.  Of  all  this  time  the  type 
and  representative  is  Bishop  Griswold.  He  stands,  indeed,  at  the  head 
of  the  active  history  of  the  Church  iu  Massachusetts,  to  give  it,  as  it 
were,  its  true  ke^-note,  —  somewhat  as  Bishop  White  stands  at  the 
start  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  at  large ;  or,  we 
may  say,  perhaps,  as  Washington  stands  at  the  beginning  of  the  history 
of  (he  nation.  He  had  the  quiet  energy  which  the  times  ueeded,  a  deep 
and  simple  piety,  a  spirit  of  conciliation  which  was  yet  full  of  sturdy 
con.--cicutiousness,  a  free  l)ut  reverent  treatment  of  church  methods,  a 
quiet  humor,  and  abundance  of  "moderation,  good  sense,  and  careful 
equipoise."  He  had  much  of  the  repose  aud  peace  of  the  old  Angli- 
canism, and  yet  was  a  true  American.  He  had  patience  and  hope  and 
courage,  sweetness  and  reasonableness  in  that  happy  conjunction  which 
will  make  his  memory,  as  the  years  go  by,  to  be  treasured  as  some- 
thing sacred  and  saintly  by  the  growing  Church. 

The  third  period  in  the  history  of  the  Episcopal  Church  iu  Boston, 
reaching  from  184:3  to  about  l<S(;i,  is  not  so  peaceful  as  the  last.  15efore 
Bishop  Griswold  died  the  signs  of  coming  disagreement  had  ap- 
peared ;  and,  even  before  it  was  felt  in  this  couutry,  a  new  and  agres- 
sive  school  of  church  life  had  taken  definite  shape  in  England.  This 
is  not  the  jilace  to  write  the  history  of  that  great  movement  which, 
within  less  than  tifty  years,  has  so  changed  the  life  of  the  English 
Church.  In  1833  the  tirst  of  the  so-named  "Tracts  for  the  Times  "  was 
issued  at  Oxford,  aud  from  then  until  1841  the  constant  succession  of 
treatises,  devoted  to  the  development  of  what  became  known  as  Tracta- 
rian  or  Puseyite  ideas,  kept  alive  a  perpetual  tumult  in  the  Church  of 
England.  Led  b}'  such  men  as  Dr.  Pusey  aud  John  Henry  Newman, 
the  school  attracted  many  of  the  al)lest  and  most  devoted  of  3'oung 
Englishmeu.  The  points  which  its  theology  magnified  were  the  apos- 
tolical succession  of  the  ministry,  baptismal  regeneration,  the  eucharistic 
sacrifice,  and  church  tradition  as  a  rule  of  faith.  Connected  with  its 
doctrinal  l)eliefs  there  came  an  increased  attention  to  church  ceremo- 
nies and  an  eflbrt  to  surround  the  celebration  of  divine  Morship  with 
mystery  and  splendor. 

This  great  movement  —  this  catholic  revival,  as  its  earnest  dis- 
ciples love  to  call  it — was  most  natural.  It  was  the  protest  and  self- 
assertion  of  a  partly  neglected  side  of  religious  life  ;  it  was  a  reaction 
against  some  of  the  dominant  forms  of  religious  thought  which  had 
liecome  narrow  aud  exclusive ;  it  was  the  eHbrt  of  the  Church  to 
complete  the  whole  sphere  of  her  life  ;  it  was  the  expression  of  cer- 
tain perpetual  and  ineradicable  tendencies  of  the  human  soul.  No 
wonder,  therefore,  that  it  was  powerful.  It  made  most  enthusiastic 
devotees  ;  it  organized  new  forms  of  life  ;  it  created  ;i  new  literature  : 
it  found  its  way  into  the  halls  of  legislation ;  it  changed  the  aspect  of 
whole  regions  of  education.  No  wonder,  also,  that  in  a  place  so  free- 
minded  aud  devout  as  Boston  each  one  of  the  permanent  tendencies 
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of  religioiisi  tluiusht  ami  expros.siun  should  ^ooue^  or  later  seek  lor 
ailuiissioii.  I'ariiv  in  oclio,  theretorc,  of  what  was  jroiiiij  ou  in  Eni;:- 
laud,  and  |)ai-tly  as  the  siniultanoous  result  of  the  same  cjuises  whieli 
had  produeeil  the  movement  there,  it  was  not  many  years  before  the 
same  sehool  arose  in  the  Episeopal  Chureh  in  Ameriea  ;  and  it  showed 
itself  tii'st  in  Boston  in  the  oriranization  of  the  Chureh  of  tiie  Advent. 
The  tirst  services  of  this  new  parish  were  held  in  an  upper  room  at 
No.  13  Merrimae  street,  on  Dec.  1,  1844.  .Shortly  aft<'r,  the  eonirre- 
gation  moved  to  a  hall  at  the  corner  of  Lowell  and  Causeway  streets, 
and  ou  Nov.  28,  1847,  it  took  possession  of  a  chureh  in  (ircen  street, 
where  it  remained  until  18G4.  Its  rector  was  Dr.  William  Croswell, 
a  man  of  most  attractive  character  .and  beautiful  purity  of  life.  A\'e 
have  seen  him  already  as  minister  of  Christ  Church  from  1829  to 
1840.  -Vfter  his  resignation  of  that  paiish  he  hocamo  Rector  of  St. 
l'eter"s  Church.  Auliurn,  Xew  York,  whence  he  returned  to  lioslon  to 
undertake  the  new  work  of  the  Church  of  the  Advent.  The  feature 
made  most  prominent  by  its  founders  with  regard  to  the  new  parish 
was  that  the  church  was  free.  This,  comliined  with  its  more  fre<(ucnt 
services,  its  daily  public  recitation  of  morning  and  evening  prayer,  an 
increased  attention  to  the  details  of  worship,  the  lights  on  its  stone 
altar,  and  its  use  of  altar-cloths,  were  the  visible  signs  which  distin- 
guished it  from  the  other  i)arishes  in  town. 

By  this  time  the  poor  and  friendless  population  of  Bo-ton  had 
grown  very  large,  and  the  minister  and  iait\'  of  the  Churcii  of  tiie 
Advent,  in  connnon  with  those  of  the  other  jiarishes  in  the  city,  di-- 
voted  much  time  and  attention  to  their  visitation  and  relief. 

Bishop  Griswold,  before  his  death,  had  feared  the  influence  of  the 
new  school  of  ehurchmanship,  and  had  written  a  tract  with  the  view 
of  meeting  what  he  thought  to  l)e  its  dangers:  but  the  duty  of  deal- 
ing with  the  new  state  of  things  in  Boston  fell  mostly  to  the  lot  of  his 
successor.  In  the  year  1842  the  liev.  Dr.  Manton  Eastburn,  Rector 
of  the  Church  of  the  Ascension  in  New  York,  had  become  Rector  of 
Trinity  Chiu'ch  in  Boston,  and  had  been  consecrated  assistant-bi>hop 
of  Massachusetts.  That  interesting  ceremony  took  place  in  'I'riuity 
Church  on  Dec.  29,  1842.  On  Bishop  Griswold"s  death,  in  1.S4;;, 
Bishop  Easttnirn  succeeded  him;  and  in  his  Convention  address  of 
1844  we  find  him  already  lifting  up  his  voice  against  "  certain  views 
which,  having  made  their  appearance  at  various  periods  since  the 
Reformation. "and  passe<l  away,  have  been  again  i)rought  forward  in 
our  time."  These  remonstrances  are  repeated  almost  yearly  tor  the 
rest  of  the  bishop's  life.  On  Dec.  2,  1845,  Bishop  Eastbmn  issued  a 
pastoral  letter  to  the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  in  which  he  recounts  his 
disajjprobation  of  "  various  offensive  innovations  upon  the  ancient 
usage  of  our  Church,"  which  he  had  witnessed  on  the  occasion  of  a 
recent  episcopal  visit  to  the  Church  of  the  Advent.  r)n  Xov.  24. 
1846,  he  writes  to  Dr.  Croswell  that  he  cannot  visit  the  parish  ofhtially 
again  until  the  ofiensive  arrangements  of  the  church  arc  altered. 
These  utterances  of  the  bishop  "led  to  a  long  discussion  and^  corre- 
spondence which  lasted  for  the  next  ten  years.  On  Xov.  0,  18.t1,  Dr. 
Croswell  died  very  suddenly,  and  Bishop  Eastburn's  discussion  was 
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continued  with  iiis  successor,  the  Right  Rev.  Horatio  Southgate.  It 
was  not  until  Dec.  14,  1856,  that  the  parish  received  again  the  visita- 
tion of  its  l)ishop ;  and  in  his  report  to  the  diocesan  Convention  in 
1857  Bishop  Eastburn  explains  the  change  in  his  action  by  saying  that 
"  the  General  Covention  having  passed,  during  its  session  in  October 
last,  a  new  canon  on  episcopal  visitations,  I  appointed  the  above-men- 
tioned day,  shortly  after  the  close  of  its  sittings,  for  a  visit  to  the 
Church  of  the  Advent,  for  the  purpose  administering  confirmation." 

This  closed  the  open  conflict  between  the  bishop  and  the  parish. 
In  1864  the  Church  of  the  Advent  moved  from  Green  street  to  its 
present  building  in  Bowdoin  street,  where  it  was  served,  after  Bishop 
Southgate's  departure  in  1858,  b3f  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bolles.  Upon  his 
resignation,  in  1870,  the  parish  passed  into  the  ministry  of  members  of 
an  English  society  of  mission  priests,  known  as  the  Brotherhood  of 
St.  John  the  Evangelist,  and  in  1872  the  Rev.  Charles  C.  Grafton,  a 
member  of  that  society,  became  its  rector.  In  1868  it  began  the 
erection  of  a  new  church  in  Brimmer  sti'eet,  which  is  not  yet  com- 
pleted. The  peculiarities  of  faith  and  worship  of  this  parish  have 
always  made  it  a  prominent  and  interesting  object  in  the  church  life 
of  Boston. 

But  during  these  years  of  conflict  the  healthy  life  and  growth  of 
the  Church  were  going  on.  In  1842  began  the  long  and  powerful 
rectorship  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  H.  Vinton,  at  St.  Paul's  Chiu'ch. 
For  seventeen  years  his  ministry  there  gave  noljle  dignitj'  to  the  life 
of  the  Church  in  Boston,  and  was  a  source  of  vast  good  to  manj' 
souls.  His  work  may  be  considered  as  having  done  more  than  that 
of  any  other  man  who  ever  preached  in  Boston  to  bring  the  Episco- 
pal Church  into  the  understanding,  the  sympath}',  and  the  respect  of 
the  people.  His  vigorous  mind  and  great  acquii'ements  and  com- 
manding character  and  earnest  eloquence  made  him  a  most  influential 
power  in  the  city  and  the  Church.  He  was  met  as  he  first  came  to 
St.  Paul's  by  a  deep  religious  interest,  which  was  only  the  promise  of 
the  profound  spiritual  life  which  will  always  make  the  years  of  his 
ministry  here  memorable  and  sacred.  He  remained  in  Boston  until 
1858,  when  he  removed  to  Philadelphia;  but  later  in  life,  in  1869,  he 
returned  to  his  old  home,  and  was  Rector  of  Emmanuel  Church  till 
December,  1877.  As  these  pages  are  being  Avritten  he  has  just 
passed  away,  lea\ing  a  memory  which  will  be  a  perpetual  treasure 
to  the  Church.     He  died  in  Philadelphia  on  April  26,   1881. 

In  1843  the  gi-owth  of  the  city  southward  toward  the  Neck  \vas 
marked  by  the  organization  of  the  new  Church  of  the  Messiah  in 
Florence  street,  which,  under  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  George  M. 
Randall,  sprang  at  once  to  useful  life.  The  parish  worshipped  for  a 
while  in  a  hall  at  the  corner  of  'Washington  and  Common  streets. 
The  corner-stone  of  the  new  church  was  laid  Nov.  10,  1847,  and  the 
church  was  consecrated  Aug.  29,  1848.  In  1843  the  mission  work 
of  the  Rev.  E.  M.  P.  Wells,  which  afterward  became  so  well  known, 
and  M'hich  M'as  never  wholly  abandoned  till  his  death,  began  at  what 
was  called  Trinity  Hall,  in  Summer  street.  About  the  same  time  the 
Rev.  J.  P.  Robinson  began  a  mission  for  sailors  in  Ann  street,  which 
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for  nianv  veavs  excited  the  i.Ueiest  and  elicited  ti..-  jrencrosity  of  be 
Kuisconalians  of  Boston,  and  ^vhich  still  survives  u.  what  is  '='  l''«  <''|; 
Free  Church  of  St.  Mary,  for  sailors,  in  Richmond  street.       In  184b 
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V    •]     1       t  .>f   riivi^tiMu    .Generosity  provided   the  huildin-i  of 
an  individual  act  ot    Lliii»tun    .culu..  uv  William 
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Meanwhile  a  parish  was  slowly  growing  into  life  in  the  populous 
district  of  East  Boston.  St.  John's  Church  was  organized  there  in 
1845.  After  many  disappointments  and  disasters  it  finished  and  occu- 
pied its  house  of  worship  in  1852.  In  1849  St.  Mary's  Church  in 
Dorchester  was  added  to  the  number  of  suburban  churches.  In  1851 
St.  ]\Iark's  Church,  at  the  South  End,  finds  its  first  mention  in  the 
record  of  the  acceptance  of  its  rectorship  by  the  Rev.  P.  H.  Green- 
leaf,  who  had  just  resigned  the  charge  of  St.  John's  Church,  in  Charles- 
lown.  The  next  year  this  new  church  bought  for  itself  a  church 
building,  which  it  afterward  removed  to  Newton  street,  and  in  which 
it  is  still  worshipping.  In  1856  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  R.  Lamlicrt 
began  his  ministry  in  Charlestown,  and  the  Rev.  William  R.  Babcock 
came  to  Jamaica  Plain,  succeeded  in  1876  iiy  the  Rev.  S.  IT.  Siiear- 
man.  In  1858  Bishop  Eastburn  resigned  the  rectorship  of  Trinity, 
and  was  succeeded  in  1859  by  the  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks.  In  1860  the 
Rev.  Dr.  William  R.  Nicholson  became  Rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church, 
and  the  Rev.  George  S.  Converse  of  St.  James's. 

These  were  years  full  of  life,  —  a  life  which,  if  it  sometimes  became 
I'estlcss  and  controversial,  flowed  for  the  most  part  in  a  steady  stream 
of  zealous  and  ever-widening  work.  The  traditions  which  had  bound 
the  Church  almost  exclusively  to  the  rich  and  cultivated  were  cast 
aside.  It  had  accepted  its  mission  to  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men. 
The  number  of  communicants  increased.  In  1847  there  were  about  two 
thousand  in  the  churches  of  what  then  was  Boston,  and  men  whom  the 
city  knew  and  felt  and  honored  were  preaching  in  the  Episcopal  pulpits. 
With  the  year  1860  begins  the  latest  period  of  our  history.  A 
new  Boston  was  growing  up  on  the  Back  Bay ;  the  country  was  just 
entering  on  the  great  struggle  with  rebellion  and  slavery :  and  the 
fixed  lines  of  theological  thought  were  being  largely  broken  through. 
All  of  these  changes  were  felt  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  Boston.  On  March  17,  1860,  a  meeting  of  those  who  were  desirous 
of  forming  a  new  Episcopal  church,  west  of  the  Public  Garden,  was 
held  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  William  R.  Lawi'ence,  98  Beacon  street. 
The  result  of  this  meeting,  and  the  others  to  wdiich  it  led,  was  the 
organization  of  Emmanuel  Church,  and  the  erection  of  its  house  of 
worship  in  Newbury  street,  which  was  consecrated  April  24,  1862. 
The  parish  held  its  services,  before  its  church  building  was  finished, 
in  the  Mechanics'  Hall,  at  the  corner  of  Bedford  and  Chauucy  streets. 
Of  this  parish  the  fii'st  rector  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Frederick  D.  Hunting- 
ton, who  had  long  ))een  honorably  known  in  Boston,  first  as  the  minis- 
ter of  the  South  Congregational  Church,  in  the  Unitarian  denomina- 
tion, and  afterwai'd  as  the  Plummer  Professor  of  Christian  Morals  and 
Preacher  to  the  University  at  Caml)ridgc.  It  was  in  view  of  his 
leaving  his  Unitarian  associations,  and  seeking  orders  in  the  Episcopal 
Church,  and  in  expectation  of  his  becoming  its  rector,  that  the  parish 
of  Emmanuel  Church  was  organized.  Dr.  Huntington  was  ordained 
Deacon  in  Trinity  Church,  on  Wednesday,  September  12,  18()0, 
Bishop  Burgess,  of  Maine,  preaching  the  sermon.  On  the  next 
Sunday  he  took  charge  of  his  new  congregation,  and  his  ministry  from 
that  time  until  he  was  made  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Central  New 
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York,  in  l)S(i9,  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  inHupnoos  which  the 
Kpistopal  Chmrh  has  ever  exercised  in  Boston.  Under  his  care 
Emmanuel  Church  liooamc  at  once  a  strouir  parisli,  and  soon  put  forth 

its  strciiirtii   in  missionary  work.     It 

■>f!.'5  a  mission  ciiapcl  in 

iud,  from  wliich  came 

)y  the  Chapel  of  the 

.Shepherd,  which  now, 

its  pleasant  huiUlinir 

Cortes  street,  is  an 

independent    and 

useful     pari.sh 

church.  Tnl'SCO 

t^t.  Matthew's 

Church,   ill 

S  o  u  t  h 

H  o  s  - 

Ion. 
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which  had  for  twenty-two  years  enjoyed  the  wise  and  gracious  minis- 
try of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  H.  Clinch,  was  left  without  a  rector,  by  his 
resiirnation  ;  and  in  1801  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  I.  T.  Coolidjre  was  chosen  to 
supply  his  place.     Dr.  Coolidge,  like  Dr.  Huntington,  had  been  a 
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Unitarian  minister,  and  had  only  a  short  time  before  received  ordina- 
tion in  the  Episcopal  Church. 

In  18G1  St.  James's  Church,  Roxbury,  established  a  mission 
chapel  on  Tremont  street,  which,  under  the  charge  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Converse,  became,  a  few  years  later,  an  independent  parish, 
named  St.  John's.  In  1877  St.  James's  Church,  now  under  the 
ministry  of  the  Rev.  Percy  Browne,  again  manifested  its  energetic 
life  by  the  establishment  of  another  mission  chapel,  in  Cottage  street, 
in  Dorchester,  which  is  called  St.  Anne's  Chapel.  In  1867  St.  Mary's 
Church  in  Dorchester  began  a  mission  in  Milton  Lower  Mills,  which 
has  grown  into  a  distinct  parish,  bearing  the  name  of  All  Saints. 
In  1875,  after  Dr.  Vinton  had  succeeded  Dr.  Huntington  as  Rector  of 
Emmanuel  Church,  his  assistant,  the  Rev.  B.  B.  Killikellj^  founded  a 
mission  at  the  West  End  of  Boston,  which,  bearing  the  name  of  the 
Free  Chapel  of  the  Evangelists,  is  now  under  the  care  of  Trinity 
Church.  In  1875  a  mission  at  City  Point  was  organized  by  the  Rev. 
John  Wright,  Rector  of  St.  Matthew's  Church.  In  1873  a  new  mission 
grew  up  in  the  part  of  South  Boston  called  Washington  Village,  which 
is  known  as  Grace  Chapel,  under  the  charge  of  the  Board  of  City 
Missions. 

All  these  are  signs  of  life  and  energy.  Only  once  has  a  parish 
ceased  to  be.  In  1862  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Mason,  Rector  of  Grace 
Church,  died.  He  has  left  a  record  of  the  greatest  purity  of  life  and 
faithfulness  in  work.  After  his  death  the  parish  of  Grace  Church 
became  so  feeble  that  at  last  its  life  departed.  Its  final  report  was  made 
in  1865.     Grace  Church  had  been  in  existence  almost  forty  years. 

These  last  years  also  have  seen  great  changes  in  the  personal 
leadership  of  the  parishes  and  of  the  Church.  Bishop  Eastburn  died 
Sept.  12,  1872,  after  an  episcopate  of  thirty  years;  and  his  successor, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Benjamin  Henry  Paddock,  was  consecrated  in  Grace 
Church,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  on  Sept.  17,  1873.  After  Dr.  Randall  was 
made  Bishop  of  Colorado,  in  1865,  the  Rev.  Pelham  Williams  became 
Rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Messiah,  and  he  was  succeeded  in  1877 
by  the  Rev.  Henry  F.  Allen.  In  1877  Dr.  Vinton  gave  up  the  rector- 
ship of  Emmanuel  Church,  and  in  1878  the  Rev.  Leighton  Parks  be- 
came his  successor.  The  Rev.  Henry  Burroughs  became  the  rector 
of  the  venerable  Christ  Church  in  1868,  and  the  Rev.  William  Wil- 
berforce  Newton  succeeded  the  Rev.  Treadwell  Walden  as  Rector  of 
St.  Paul's  Chm-ch  in  1877,  followed  in  1883  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  F. 
Courtney. 

Very  gradually,  and  by  imperceptible  degrees,  the  parishes  of 
Boston  have  changed  their  character  during  this  hundred  years  which 
we  have  been  surveying.  Their  churciics  have  ceased  to  be  mere 
places  of  worship  for  the  little  groups  which  had  combined  to  build 
them,  presei-ving  carefully  the  chartered  privileges  of  their  parish- 
ioners. They  have  aspired  to  become  religious  homes  for  the  com- 
munity, and  centres  of  religious  work  for  the  help  of  all  kinds  of 
suflering  and  need.  Many  of  the  churches  are  free,  opening  their 
pews  without  discrimination  to  ;dl  who  choose  to  come.  Those  which 
are  not  technically  free  are  e;iger  to  welcome  the  people.     In  places 
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wliich  tho  iiirtuenoo  of  the  jiiirisli  cliurclK's  cannot    rcaili,  local  ciiai)cls 
liave  lu'Cii  tVooIy  hiiilt. 

Besides  tlu!  iKirisli   life  of  tiie   Ei)iseo])al    C'liunli   in   Boston,  and 
the  institutions  which  have  •rrowu  up  under  distinctive!}' i)ai-ocliial  con- 
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trol,  the  jreueral  educational  and  charitable  institutions  of  the  Church 
should  not  l)e  left  unnieiitioncd.  For  many  years  the  project  of 
estahlisliinir  a  Divinity  School  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  CIuutIi  at 
Boston  liad  been  from  time  to  time  recurring.  In  ^Xiu  a  very 
Cenerous  gift  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Tyler  Reed  secured  what  has  so 
lonjr  been'' wanted ;  and  the  Episcopal  Divinity  School  of  Cam- 
brid^e  was  founded  on  a  .strong  l)asis,  which  insures  its  perjietnity. 
Since  that  time  other  liberal  gifts  have  increased  its  equipment,  and 
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it  is  now  one  of  tlic  best  provided  theological  schools  in  the 
country. 

The  Church  Home  for  Orphans  and  Destitute  Children,  which  is 
now  situated  at  South  Boston,  was  founded  in  1855,  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  Mason,  who  was  then  Rector  of  Grace  Church.  St.  Luke's 
Home  for  Convalescents,  which  has  its  house  in  the  Highlands,  was 
estal)lishcd  originally  as  a  parish  charity  of  the  Church  of  the  ^Messiah, 
during  the  ministry  of  tlie  Rev.  Dr.  Pclham  Williams,  but  it  is  now 
an  institution  of  the  Church  at  large. 

The  great  lire  of  Nov.  !>  and  10,  1872,  destroyed  two  of  the 
Episcopal  churches  of  Boston, — Trinity  Church,  in  Summer  street, 
and  St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  in  Purchase  street.  St.  Stephen's  has  not 
yet  l)een  reliuilt.  Trinity  had  already  begun  the  preparations  for  a 
new  church  before  the  fire  ;  and  the  new  l)uildings  on  Huntington 
avenue  were  consecrated  on  Friday,  Feb.  9,  1877,  by  Bishop  Pad- 
dock, the  consecration  sermon  being  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Vinton, 
then  Rector  of  Emmanuel  Church. 

These  are  the  principal  events  ^vhich  have  marked  the  history  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  in  Boston  during  this  last  period  of  the  century. 
There  are  within  the  present .  city  limits  twenty-two  churches  and 
chapels,  with  five  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy-five  communi- 
cants, and  four  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-nine  scholars  in  their 
Sunday-schools. 

And  these  last  twenty  years  have  been  full  of  life  and  movement 
in  theological  thought.  The  Tractarian  revival  of  1845  has  passed 
into  its  more  distinctively  ritualistic  stage  ;  and  the  broader  theology, 
which  also  had  its  masters  in  England,  in  such  men  as  Dr.  Arnold  and 
the  Rev.  Frederick  D.  Maurice,  has  likewise  had  its  clear  and  poAver- 
ful  effect  upon  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Boston.  A  lofty  belief  in 
man's  spiritual  possibilities,  a  large  hope  for  man's  eternal  destinies,  a 
desire  for  the  careful  and  critical  study  of  the  Bible,  and  an  earnest 
insistence  upon  the  comprehensive  character  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
—  these  are  the  characteristics  of  much  of  the  most  zealous  pulpit 
teaching  and  parish  life  of  these  later  days. 
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MONOGEAPH  VII. 

REPRESENTATIVE   EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF   THE  GENERAL  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

By  the  rev.  EUGENE   AUGS.  HOFFMAN,  D.l).,  Dean. 

AMONG  the  first  things  to  wliich  the  attention  of  the  Cliurch, 
after  its  organization  was  directed  was  the  best  metiiod  of  making 
provision  for  the  education  of  its  candidates  for  holy  orders. 

As  early  as  1810  the  Rev.  Richard  Chauning  Moore,  D.D.,  after- 
wards Bishop  of  Virginia,  in  a  sermon  preached  in  St.  Paul's  Church, 
Philadelphia,  earnestly  presented  the  benefits  which  would  accrue  to 
the  Church  "from  the  estal^lishment  of  some  school  in  which  instruc- 
tion in  the  Scriptures,  and  theology  in  general,  with  suitable  prepara- 
tion for  the  ministry,  might  be  obtained.'" ' 

At  the  same  early  date  an  earnest  desire  was  expressd  by  church- 
men in  South  Carolina  for  the  cstal)lishment  of  a  theological  semi- 
nary under  the  direction  of  the  General  Convention. 

Bishop  Hobart,  even  before  his  consecration  as  bishop,  took  up 
the  subject  with  all  his  wonted  energy,  and  endeavored  to  provide  for 
the  practical  realization  of  his  plans  by  i^urchasing  a  beautiful  location 
in  New  Jersey,  about  eighteen  miles  from  New  York,  on  the  Short 
Hills,  near  what  is  now  called  the  town  of  Summit,  on  the  Morris  and 
Essex  Railroad,  which  he  intended  to  devote  to  the  establishment  of  a 
theological  school.  In  1813  he  brought  the  matter  l)eforc  the  Con- 
vention of  his  diocese. 

Bishop  Hobart  did  not  rest  content  with  urging  the  project  on 
others.  Fie  went  to  work  himself,  and  in  the  spring  of  1814  put  forth 
a  scheme  for  a  "Theological  Grammar  School,"  to  be  a  stepping-stone 
to  a  higher  seminary.  Its  final  aim  was  to  be  the  establishment  of  a 
theological  seminary,  and  to  this  all  its  profits  were  to  be  appropri- 
ated. To  it  he  pledged  his  services  not  only  as  its  head,  but  as  a 
teacher,  so  far  as  his'official  duties  would  permit.  How  thoroughly 
the  good  bishop  appreciated  the  importsmce  of  such  an  institution  and 
its  value  to  the  Church  is  evident  from  the  language  of  the  prospectus 
which  he  prepared  and  published.  It  was  to  take  the  candidates  early 
and  train  them  faithfully,  "  in  the  spirit  of  evangelical  piety,  in  lial)its 
of  close  thinking  and  accurate  research ;  in  theological  attainments ; 
in  the  proper  mode  of  cele1)rating  holy  offices  ;  in  pulpit  eloquence ; 
and  in  the  still  more  important  practical  qualifications  which  constitute 
the  faithful,  laborious,  and  zealous  parish  minister."  For,  as  he  wisely 
adds,  "the  spirit  of  the  ministry,  such  as  it  was  in  the  primitive  times, 

'  Rev.  Dr.  Turner's  aililrcss  before  llie  alamni  of  the  seminary,  Oct.,  1858. 
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and  such  the  Church  now  requires,  must  be  formed  in  retirement,  by 
study,  meditation,  and  prayer."  In  this  prospectus  he  anticipated  and 
mapped  out  the  scheme  of  a  seminary,  which,  in  after  years,  received 
the  sanction  of  the  whole  Church.  The  course  of  study  was  to  be  that 
prescribed  by  the  canons,  and  the  instruction  to  be  "  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  authorities  of  the  Church."  The  institution  was  to  be 
"  under  the  patronage  of  the  General  Convention,"  and  cared  for  by  a 
board  of  trustees  (of  which  the  bishops  were  to  be,  ex  officio,  members) , 
and  who  were  to  be  required  to  "  render  an  account  of  the  state  of  the 
institution  to  the  General  Convention  at  its  stated  meetings."  And, 
although  his  scheme  was  not  then  realized,  its  publication  attracted 
the  attention  of  churchmen  to  its  necessity,  and  prepared  them  for 
action  at  a  later  day. 

The  honor  of  making  the  first  motion  in  the  General  Convention, 
contemplating  a  general  theological  seminary  for  the  whole  Church, 
belongs,  however,  to  the  deputies  from  the  diocese  of  South  Carolina. 
Instructed  by  their  Diocesan  Convention  "  to  use  their  endeavors  that 
there  be  established  in  some  central  situation,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Church  in  general,  a  theological  seminary,  in  which  young  men  of 
genius  and  piety  may  be  trained  for  the  sacred  office,"  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Gadsden  ofl'ered  the  following  resolution  in  the  General  Convention 
of  1814:  — 

Resolved,  That,  with  the  consent  of  the  House  of  Bishops,  a  joint  committee  of 
both  Houses  be  appointed,  to  talse  into  consideration  the  institution  of  a  Theoloo;i- 
cal  Seminary,  and,  if  they  should  deem  the  same  expedient,  to  report  a  plan  for  the 
raising  of  funds,  and  generally  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  object. 

In  consequence  of  the  unexpected  opposition  of  Bishop  Hobait. 
which  arose  from  his  fear  of  "committing  a  power  so  vital  to  the 
Church,  as  the  control  of  the  education  of  its  candidates,  to  a  body  so 
fluctuating  and  irresponsible  as  the  General  Convention,  at  least  in  the 
House  of  Delegates,  and  of  the  operation  of  which  the  Church  had 
not  at  that  time  sufficient  experience  to  justify  so  high  a  trust," 
nothing  was  done  except  referring  the  matter  to  the  bishops,  to  con- 
sider and  report  to  the  next  General  Convention,  "  concerning  the 
expediency  of  establishing  a  theological  seminary,  to  be  conducted 
under  the  general  authority  of  this  Chui'ch." 

The  diocese  of  South  Carolina  was  not  willing,  however,  to  let 
the  matter  rest.  At  its  next  Convention,  in  1815,  the  theme  of  the 
opening  sermon  was  the  importance  of  a  general  theological  semi- 
nary, and  a  large  portion  of  the  l)ishop's  address  was  devoted  to  the 
same  subject,  urging  his  diocese  to  aid  the  friends  "of  this  important 
design  in  accomplishing  their  wishes." 

Thus  the  question  was  steadily  urged  by  its  friends,  through  all 
opposition,  and  when  the  bishops  reported  in  the  following  General 
Convention  (1817)  the  sense  of  their  respective  dioceses  on  the  sub- 
ject of  a  theological  school,  though  there  was  some  diversity  of 
opinion,  the  sense  of  both  Houses  was  in  favor  of  a  general  school, 
which  it  was  then  determined  to  establish  in  New  York.  As  the 
Rev.  Dr.  S.   R.  Johnson  quaintly  records,  "It  was  in  the  city  of 
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New  York,  in  Trinity  C'lunvh,  on  Tuesday,  the  27tli  ol"  May,  iSli, 
ill  tiic  inoniin<r,  that  the  (fenenil  Theological  Seminary  was  Ijorn." 
The  i)Ian.  as  oiiirinally  proposed  by  the  House  of  Deputies,  contcin- 
plated  that  it  sii(Uiid  l)e  governed  \>y  a  hoard  of  twenty-two  trustees, 
consisting  of  the  senior  Itishop,  the  hisliop  of  the  diocese  in  which  the 
seminary  was  estaijlished,  and  ten  clergymen  and  ten  laymen  elected 
hy  the  General  Convention.  The  following  resolutions,  drawn  up 
by  Bisiiop  Deiioii,  of  South  Carolina,  were  finally  adopted  by  botli 
houses : — 


Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  to  establish,  for 
the  better  eclucatioii  of  the  caiulidates  for  holy  orders 
in  this  I'hurch,  a  fJeneral  Tlieoloijieal  Seminary, 
whieh  may  have  the  united  support  of  the  whole 
Cliureh  in  these  UnitodStates,  and  l)e  under  the  super- 
intendence and  control  of  the  General  Convention. 

Re>!olved,  That  this  Seminary  be  located  in  the 
City  of  New  York. 

Resolved,  That  persons  be  appointed  by 

the  House  of  Bishops,  to  visit  the  several  parts  of 
the  United  States,  and  solicit  contributions  towards 
funds  for  foundiri;^  and  endowing  such  an  in.stitution. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  apjiointed,  to 
consist  of  the  presiding  Bishop  and  the  Bishops  of 
this  Chuix-h  in  New  York  and  New  .Jersey,  with  three 
clergymen  and  three  laymen,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
House  of  Clerical  and  Lay  l)e))Uties,  wlikh  eommittee 
shall  be  empo\vere<l  t<i  receive  and  manage  such 
funds  as  shall  be  collected  —  to  devise  a  plan  for 
establishing  and  carrying  into  operation  such  an 
institution,  which  plan  shall  be  eonnnunicated  to  the 
several  Bishops  of  this  Church  —  and  in  the  event  of 
sufficient  funds  l)eing  obtained,  if  a  majority  of  the 
Bishops  shall  have  approved  the  plaii,  to  carry  it  into 
immediate  operation. 


KT.     UKV. 

liisnop 

LIN  A. 


T.    DEIION,     D.D., 
OF     SOUTH  CAUO- 


Under  the  last  resolution  the  following  gentlemen  were  appointed 
on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Clerical  and  I.,ay  Deputies  :  the  Rev.  Drs. 
Wharton,  How,  and  Harris,  the  Hon.  Rufus  King,  William  Meredith, 
Esq.,  and  the  Hon.  Charles  F.  Mercer. 

At  the  same  time  the  Rev.  Daniel  Burhaus,  of  Newtown,  Con- 
necticut, the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Boweu,  D.D.,  of  the  city  of  New  York, 

and  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam H.  Wilmer. 
of  Alexandria. 
i,^^  y-^  were  appointed 
a  committee  to 
solicit  contributions  in  tiic  several  States.  The  appointment  of 
these  aentlemen  was  accomi)anied  l)y  a  letter  of  Bishop  'White  ex- 
pressiiig  "his  own  anxious  desire,  and  that  of  his  lu-cthrcn,  tiie  other 
bishops'^  for  the  success  of  the  enterprise  in  which  they  fondly  antici- 
pated the  supply  of  a  learned  and  godly  ministry  to  our  Church,"  —  a 
matter  regarded  b\'  them  as  of  the  utmost  importance. 

In  October  of  the  same  year  Bishop  Hol)art  laid  the  plan  for  the 
proposed  seminary  prominently  before  his  Diocesan  Convention.    After 
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enlarging  ou  the  fact,  that  candidates  for  orders  in  such  a  seminary 
"  would  make  much  greater  and  more  sul)stantial  })rogress  in  all  the 
preparatory  qualitications  for  the  ministry,  than  if  left  to  solitary  in- 
struction and  solitary  study,"  he  pleads  as  one  of  the  most  eminent 
benefits  of  such  a  school  "  the  pecuniary  aids  which  it  will  furnish  to 
youths  of  piety  and  talents  who  are  destitute  of  the  funds  to  procure 
the  necessary  education  for  the  ministry." 

"This,  then  (he  adds),  is  no  ordinary  call  on  the  liberality  of 
Episcopalians.  It  is  a  call,  on  the  successful  issue  of  wliich,  in  pro- 
curing large  contributions,  depend,  if  not  the  existence,  certainly  the 
extension  and  prosperity  of  the  Church." 

In  December,  on  the  representation  of  the  New  York  members 
of  the  committee  appointed  to  collect  contributions  for  the  seminary, 
Bishop  White  authorized  by  letter  twenty-five  gentlemen,  resident  in 
Xew  York,  seven  of  whom  were  clergymen,  to  aid  the  committee  in 
their  important  work. 

In  January,  1818,  the  committee  addressed  a  letter  "to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States,"  urging 
the  "necessity  of  extraordinary  liberality  towards  the  institution,  the 
establishment  of  which  is  so  fundamentally  connected  with  the  interests 
and  prosperity  of  the  Church,"  and  sketching  briefly  their  plan  of  a 
body  of  resident  professors  detached  from  all  concerns  of  a  parochial 
cure,  aided  liy  others  whose  subsistence  would  not  be  altogether  de- 
pendent on  their  professorships. 

In  October,  at  a  meeting  held  in  Philadelphia,  at  which  Bishops 
White,  Hobart,  and  Croes,  the  Rev.  Dr.  C.  H.  Wharton,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Meredith  were  present,  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted,  the 
first  being  proposed  ))y  Bishop  White,  the  others  by  Bishop  Hobart :  — 

1.  Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  to  carry  into  immediate  operation  the  Theo- 
logical School  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  that,  for  this  pm'pose,  a  Professorship  of  Biblical  Learning,  comprehending  the 
exposition  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  with  whatever  relates  to  the  evidences  of  revealed 
i-eligion  and  biblical  criticism  ;  aProl'essorship  of  Systematic  Theology,  giving  correct 
views  of  the  docti'ines  of  Scripture,  and  of  the  authorities  sustaining  them  ;  a  Profes- 
sorship of  Historic  Theologj',  giving  correct  information  of  the  state  of  the  Church  in 
all  ages,  and  of  the  Church  of  England  in  particular,  fi'om  the  Reformation,  embrac- 
ing a  view  of  the  constitution  of  the  Christian  ChurtOi,  of  the  orders  of  the  ministry, 
and  of  the  nature;  and  duty  of  Christian  unity ;  a  Professorship  of  the  Ritual  of  the 
Church  and  of  Puljjit  Eloquence,  comprehending  all  the  points  relative  to  the  litiu-- 
gy,  to  the  coi'i'ect  and  devotional  performance  of  the  service  of  the  Church,  to  tlie 
composition  and  delivery  of  sermons,  and  to  the  duties  of  the  clerical  oiSoe. 

•1.  That,  as  soon  as  the  fimds  of  the  institution  will  admit,  these  professorships 
be  filled,  and  the  professors  detached  from  all  parochial  charge,  and  devoted  solely 
to  the  objects  of  the  institution. 

3.  That,  when  the  funds  of  the  institution  admit,  tlie  Rev.  Charles  Henry 
AVharton,  D.D.,  be  appointed  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology,  and  that  the  Rev. 
Samuel  F.  Jarvis  be  now  appointed  Professor  of  Biblical  Learning,  and  the  Rev. 
Samuel  H.  Turner,  Pi'ofessor  of  Historic  Theology,  and  that  tlicse  two  last-named 
professors  receive  for  the  present,  and  until  they  can  be  detached  fi'om  parot'hial 
cures,  and  devoted  solely  to  the  objects  of  the  institution,  a  salaiy  each  of  eight 
hundred  dollars  per  annum. 

4.  That,  until  the  other  professorship  be  filled,  and  until  the  Professor  of  Sys- 
tematic Theology  enter  on  the  duties  of  his  office,  the  subject  of  systematic  theology 
be  assigned  to  the  Professor  of  Historic  Theology,  and  that  the  Professor  of  Biblical 
Learning  and  the  Professor  of  Historic  Theology  provide,  by  joint  arrangement. 
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for  the  object  assigned  to  the  Professor  of  the  Ritual  of  the  Church  and  of  I'ulpit 
Eloquence. 

o.  That  the  professore  be  regulated  in  their  in.stnictions  by  the  provisions  of 
the  canons,  and  the  course  of  study  sot  forth  by  the  House  of  Bishops:  that  tliev 
conduct  the  students  through  all  the  books  proscribed  in  that  course,  making  tlieiii 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  subjects  of  which  those  books  respectively  ti-eat: 
that  the  present  professors  provide  for  the  daily  instruction  of  the  students,  and 
thiitwhen  the  professors  are  detached  from  parochial  cures  they  shall  each  be  daily 
engaged  in  instruction  ;  that  the  students  be  frequently  exercised  in  the  devotional 
performance  of  the  sen'ice  of  the  Church,  and  in  the  composition  and  delivery  of 
sermons;  and  that  particular  attention  lie  paid  to  their  progress  in  the  spiritual  life, 
and  to  their  correct  views  of  the  nature  and  responsibility  of  the  duties  of  the  cleri- 
cal office. 

6.  That,  until  the  further,  and  complete  organization  of  the  institution,  the 
Bishops  who  are  members  of  the  conunittee  be  charged  with  making  such  tempo- 
rary arrangements  as  may  be  necessary. 

7.  Tliat,  as  soon  as  the  fimds  will  admit.  Theological  Scholarships  be  estab- 
lished for  the  education  of  young  men  of  piety  and  tiilents  who  may  be  destitute  of 
pecuniary  means. 

8.  That  David  J.  Greene,  Esq.,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  be  appointed  the 
treasurer  of  this  institution,  with  power  to  collect  and  receive  the  moneys  which 
may  be  subscribed  or  granted  for  the  benefit  thereof,  and  to  place  them  at  interest, 
on  good  security,  in  trust,  for  the  use  of  the  institution. 

9.  That  the  Bishops  composing  this  committee  be  authorized  and  requested  to 
make  arrangements  for  providing  funds  for  the  institution,  and  for  this  purpose  to 
publish  an  earnest  appeal  to  tlie  members  and  friends  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  stating  the  wants  of  the  Church  with  respect  to  clergymen,  the  number  of 
young  men  of  piety  and  talents  desirous  of  an  education  for  the  ministry,  but  who 
are  destitute  of  adequate  pecuniary  resources,  and  the  indispensable  necessity  of  a 
liberal  endowment  of  the  Theological  Seminaiy,  to  the  honor,  prosperity,  and  vital 
interests  of  the  Church. 

The  plan  contemplated  in  these  resolutions  not  succeeding, 
another  meeting  was  held  in  Philadelphia,  in  Fehrutiry,  1819,  at  which 
Clement  C.  Moore,  Esq.,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  offered,  through 
Bishop  Hobart,  sixty  lots,  comprising  the  block  now  bounded  by  flic 
Ninth  !ind  Tenth  avenues  and  Twentieth  and  Twenty-tirst  streets,  on 
condition  that  "the  buildings  of  the  theological  school  siiould  be 
erected  thereon."  This  offer  was  accepted,  and  a  resolution  adopted 
that  the  theological  seminary  be  erected  on  or  near  the  ground  thu.s 
given.  At  the  same  meeting  Dr.  Jarvis'  salary  was  increased  to  two 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars  per  tmnuin,  with  an  tdlowtuice  of  five 
hundred  dollars  in  lieu  of  a  house,  "in  the  expecttition  of  his  applying 
himself  solely  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  station,"  and  Dr. 
Turner's  to  one  thousand  dollars. 

During  the  same  month,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Convention  of  South 
Carolina,  "  a  statement  for  the  theological  seminaiy"  was  made  by  the 
Kev.  Dr.  Gadsden,  afterwards  bishop  of  fhc  diocese,  which  was  pub- 
lished ])y  the  Convention.  In  this  document  it  is  said  thtit,  "the  honor 
of  originating  the  measure  for  tiie  proposed  semintuy  belongs  to  this 
diocese.  It  was  introduced  by  our  delegates  to  the  General  Conven- 
tion in  1814,  and  by  that  body  referred  to  the  consideration  of  the 
respective  dioceses.  It  was  renewed  l>y  our  delegates  in  the  Conven- 
tion of  1817,  and  was  then  unanimously  adopted.  Wc  are  pledged 
not  to  permit  this  institution  to  die  in  its  birth,  and  to  foster  it  with 
unceasing  care  and  liberality.  May  I  not  be  permitted  to  add,  that 
our  perseverance  is  due  to  the  memor\-  of  our  late  bishop.     In  this 
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cause  he  labored  unto  death.  The  resolutions  adopted  bj'the  General 
Convention  were  from  his  pen.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  what 
has  been  done  is  chiefly  owinjj  to  his  influence  and  exeitions.  He  has 
laid  the  foundation,  and  it  belongs  to  others  to  raise  the  superstructure 
of  a  beautiful  and  sublime  febric." 

At  the  same  time  the  Convention  pledged  itself,  unanimously,  to 
give  the  institution  efl'ectual  support,  —  a  pledge  which,  as  the  sub- 
scription lists  attest,  was  nobly  fulfilled. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  that  was  done  by  the  friends  of  the 
movement,  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  much  interest  awakened 
in  its  behalf.  When  its  work  actually  began,  on  May  1,  1819,  there 
was  no  publication  of  its  opening,  no  inaugural  address  delivered,  no 
religious  service  held,  and  but  six  students  composed  its  first  class. 
Among  these,  however,  were  George  Washington  Doane  (the  late 
Bishop  of  New  Jerse}'),  Mantou  Eastburn  (afterwards  Bishop  of 
Massachusetts),  and  Benjamin  Dorr  (the  well-known  Rector  of  Christ 
Church,  Philadelphia).  The  Rev.  Drs.  Turner  and  Jarvis  were  the 
only  Professors.  They  met  the  students  in  a  small  apartment  over 
the  vestry-room  of  St.  Paul's  chapel,  which  was  then  at  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  building,  until  the  approach  of  cold  weather  com- 
pelled them  to  seek  a  room  in  which  they  could  have  fire.  Then 
they  removed  to  the  vestry-room  of  St.  John's  chapel,  which,  like 
that  at  St.  Paul's,  was  contiguous  to  the  chancel,  and  on  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  building.  St.  John's  chapel  was  then  frequently 
opened  for  prayers  during  the  week,  and,  being  in  a  retired  part  of 
the  city,  was  a  very  suitable  place  for  the  purpose.  There  they  re- 
mained until  one  day  they  found  the  doors  locked,  and  were  informed 
by  the  sexton  that  they  would  not  l)e  allowed  to  continue  to  use  the 
room  unless  the  professors  would  supply  the  fuel  necessary  to  warm 
it, — so  little  was  the  importance  of  the  seminary  then  appreciated. 
In  this  strait,  Mr.  Lawson  Carter,  one  of  the  students,  who  kept  a 
school  for  young  ladies  in  the  second  story  of  a  house  on  the  north- 
west corner  of  Broadway  and  Cedar  streets,  offered  them  the  use  of 
his  room  in  the  afternoon.'  The  offer  was  gratefully  accepted,  and 
there  they  remained  during  the  winter  of  1819-20,  and  until  the  sem- 
inary was  removed  to  New  Haven. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  the  seminary,  as  originally 
established,  did  not  flourish  in  New  York.  It  is  said^  that  even  "  Bishop 
Hobart  treated  it  with  comparative  indifference,"  while  the  leading 
churchmen  in  the  city  took  very  little  interest  in  it.  How  much  of 
this  was  occasioned  by  the  difference  of  the  theological  views  of  the 
bishop  and  the  two  professors,  it  is  not  easy  now  to  say.  Dr.  Jarvis 
must  have  felt  that  there  was  but  little  probability  of  the  institution 
rising  to  any  distinction  ;  for,  in  less  than  six  weeks  after  its  opening, 
he  gave  his  friends  in  Boston  the  assurance  that  he  would  accept  the 
rectorship  of  a  church  which  they  proposed  to  build  for  him  in  that 
city,  and  shortly  after  he  resigned  his  professorship. 

^  It  is  to  this  room  Bishop  G.  W.  Doane  al-  a  saddler's  shop  down  town.** — L^fe  and  Writings 

hides,  when  he  says,  "  I  was  one  of  those  who  of  Mishap  Doane,  I.,  p.  29. 
studied  and  recited,  when  the  whole  Semin.iry  'Dr.  Turner's  autobiographj-,  p.  86. 

■was  accommodated  in  a  second-storv  room  over 
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But,  whatever  may  have  been  tlio  cause,  whether  "  from  some 
detect  in  the  plan,  or  from  objections  to  the  location,  or  from  other 
causes,  tlic  scminaiy  languished  in  New  York,"  and,  there  seeming  to 
be  no  probability  of  procuring  for  it  sutlicient  funds  for  its  support, 
the  General  Convention,  in  May,  lS-20,  determined  to  remove  it  to  New  - 
Haven,  and  to  reorganize  it  on  a  dillorent  plan.  The  chief  motive  for 
this  removal,  as  stated  by  the  committee  who  reported  in  its  favor, 
was  the  lack  of  funds  to  sustain  the  in.stitution  in  "  so  expensive  a  city" 
as  New  York,  "at  least  for  the  present,  and  while  its  funds  were  so 
limited."  In  Xew  Haven  the  "professors  and  students  could  have 
access  to  public  libraries,  enjoy  the  benefits  resulting  from  literary 
society,  and  live  comfortalily  at  a  moderate  expense."  At  the  same 
time  the  management  of  the  seminary  was  vested  in  a  board  of  trus- 
tees, consisting  of  the  bishops  and  twelve  clergymen  and  twelve  Lay- 
men, to  be  appointed  by  the  House  of  Clerical  and  Lay  Deputies  at 
every  meeting  of  the  General  Convention. 

On  the  14th  of  July  Bishop  Browncll,  president ^jro  tern,  of  the 
board  of  trustees,  published,  l)y  its  order,  the  plan  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  seminary,  preceded  b}'  an  address  and  an  appeal  to  the 
"  Christian  pul)lic"  in  its  behalf.  According  to  this  j^lan  tliere  were  to 
be  at  least  three  professors  as  soon  as  the  funds  would  permit,  and  the 
coui'se  of  study  —  which  was  to  comprise  the  following  departments  : 
1st,  Biblical  Learning ;  2d,  Systematic  Theology ;  od,  Ecclesiastical 
History;  4th,  The  Ministry,  Polity,  and  Kitual  of  the  Church ;  and 
5th,  The  Composition  and  Delivery  of  Sermons,  and  the  Duties  of  the 
Pastoral  Office  —  was  to  be  extended  over  a  period  of  three  years, 
each  year  being  divided  into  two  terms,  the  first  from  the  middle  of 
September  to  the  middle  of  December,  and  the  second  from  the  middle 
of  March  to  the  middle  of  July.  Applicants  were  to  remain  six 
months  on  prob.ation  before  final  admission,  and  the  seminary  was 
made  by  Art.  IV.,  "  Erjually  accessil)ic  to  studentii  of  all  relir/iouf!  cle- 
nominadojis,  exhibiting  suitable  testimonials  of  character  and  cjuali- 
fications.  But  no  one  (it  added),  while  a  member  of  the  institution, 
shall  be  permitted  to  promulgate  opinions  tending  to  disturb  the 
harmony  of  the  Protestant  Ei)iscopal  Church."  Students  who  re- 
ceived assistance  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  dollars  should,  if 
required  by  the  trustees,  on  receiving  holy  orders,  act  as  missionaries 
under  the  direction  of  the  Foreign  and  Domestic  Missionary  Societj', 
provided  a  suitable  provision  was  made  for  their  support  and  the  con- 
sent of  their  diocesans  was  obtained.  Provision  was  also  made  tor  the 
endowment,  not  only  of  professorships  and  for  the  cstablislmient  of 
scholarships  for  indigent  students,  but  for  fellowships  whieli  might 
be  given  to  students  who  distinguished  themselves  during  their 
seminary  coui'se,  and  who  should  remain  in  the  institution,  unmarried, 
for  three  years  more,  and  apply  themselves  exclusively  to  tiieologicnl 
studies.  Thus  early  did  the  seminary  recognize  the  imjjortance  of  en- 
dowments for  fellowships,  which,  like  those  in  the  English  universities, 
would  enable  scholarly  men  to  devote  themselves  to  the  study  of  "  the 
mother  of  sciences,"  and  become  fitted  to  be  not  only  teachers  of  divine 
truth,  but  learned  defenders  of  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints. 
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On  the  13th  of  September,  1820,  the  seminary  was  opened  in 
New  Haven,  with  an  inaugural  discoiirse,  delivei'cd  in  Trinity  Chui'ch, 
by  the  Kcv.  Samuel  II.  Turner,  "Professor  of  Historic  Tlicology," 
as  he  was  then  styled.  The  Rev.  INIr.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Turner  l)eing 
the  only  professor,  Bishop  Browncll  tendei'ed  his  services  r/ratuitoush/, 
and  removed  his  residence  to  New  Haven,  that  he  might  devote  to  the 
seminary  such  portions  of  his  time  as  were  not  occupied  by  his  epis- 
copal duties.  Fourteen  students  entered  the  first  term,  and  seven 
more  before  the  close  of  the  first  year.  Among  them  were  Robert 
Croes,  Manton  Eastburn,  Wm.  L.  Johnson,  Samuel  R.  Johnson, 
Henry  M.  Mason,  William  Shelton,  and  Fredcrich  Schroedcr,  —  all 
of  whom  afterwards  filled  honorable  positions  in  the  Church.  The  first 
public  examination  was  held  in  Trinity  Church,  New  Haven,  in  July, 
1821.  At  the  annual  meeting,  held  in  New  Haven,  in  July,  1821,  a 
subscription  was  started  for  the  support  of  a  "  Professor  of  Systematic 
Theology,"  and  the  Rev.  Bird  "Wilson  was  appointed  to  the  chair. 

Bishop  Hobart  and  the  diocese  of  New  York,  however,  were  not 
satisfied.  The  consent  of  the  deputation  from  New  York,  in  the 
General  Convention  of  1820,  to  the  removal  of  the  seminary  to  New 
Haven,  was  reluctantly  given,  under  the  impression  that  diocesan  in- 
stitutions would  ultimately  bo  established.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  it 
was  decided  to  remove  the  seminary  to  New  Haven,  Bishop  Hobart 
issued  a  pastoral  letter  to  his  diocese  urging  the  cstalilishment  of  a 
theological  school  in  New  York.  In  this  letter  he  proposed  the  forma- 
tion of  a  society  to  be  entitled  "  The  Protestant  Episcopal  Education 
Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,"  and  suggested  the  establishment 
of  two  schools,  one  in  the  city,  and  the  other  in  the  northern  or  western 
portion  of  the  State,  which  was  then  more  diflicult  to  reach  than  one 
of  our  western  territories  is  to-day.  In  accordance  with  the  bishojj's 
proposal  the  society  was  established  by  the  Diocesan  Convention,  at 
its  session  in  October,  1820.  The  society  immediately  took  measures 
to  establish  two  schools,  —  the  principal  one  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  the  other  in  Geneva.  They  were  not  intended  to  bo  entirely 
distinct ;  but  students  who,  from  preference  or  from  circumstances 
of  peculiar  convenience,  pursued  their  studies  in  the  branch  school 
at  Geneva,  were  to  be  allowed  an  opportunity  of  completing  or  revis- 
ing their  course  in  the  theological  school  in  New  York. 

The  New  York  school  was  opened  in  JNIay,  1821,  with  the  fol- 
lowing professors  :  ■  The  Rt.  Rev.  John  Henry  Hobart,  D.D.,  Profes- 
sor of  Systematic  Divinity  and  Pastoral  Theology ;  Mr.  Clement  C. 
Moore,  Professor  of  Biblical  Learning  and  Inter[)retation  of  Scripture  ; 
Mr.  Gulian  C.  Verphmck,  Pi-ofessor  of  the  Evidences  of  Revealed  Re- 
ligion and  of  Moral  Science  in  its  relations  to  Theology ;  the  Rev. 
Benjamin  T.  Onderdonk,  Professor  of  the  Nature,  Ministry  and  Polity 
of  the  Church  and  of  Ecclesiastical  History. 

The  branch  school  at  Geneva  was  opened  in  the  vestry  school- 
house  of  Trinity  Church,  Geneva,  in  June  of  the  same  year,  by  the 
Rev.  Daniel  M'Donald,  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  and  Script- 
ure Interpretation,  and  the  Rev.  Orin  Clark,  Professor  of  Systematic 
Theology. 
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In  the  mean  time,  in  ^Maich,  1821,  ilr.  Jacob  Sherrcd,  a  vestry- 
man of  Trinity  Cliurcli,  died,  leaving  by  a  will,  dated  January  28,  1 H20, 
a  legacy  of  about  $60,000  to  a  seminaiy  to  be  established  iu  New  York 
by  the  General  or  Diocesan  Convention,  "  for  the  education  of  yoiuig 
men  designed  for  holy  orders  in  tiic  Protestant  Episcopal  Ciiurcli  in 
the  United  States  of  America."  The  question  immediately  arose  as 
to  the  seminary  which  was  entitled  to  the  legacy.  Eminent  counsel 
gave  their  unqualilicd  opinion  that  it  belonged  to  the  tiieoiogical 
school  which  was  about  to  be  opened  in  New  York,  under  tiie  "Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Education  Society  ;  "  ])ut  the  trustees  of  tlie  seminary 
in  Xevi-  Haven  were  not  satisfied  with  this  view,  and  at  their  request  a 
special  meeting  of  the  General  Convention  was  assembled  at  Phila- 
delphia, in  October,  for  the  puqiose  of  determining  this  question.  As 
foreshadowed  by  Bishop  IIol)art  the  result  was  a  compromise.  With 
singular  harmony  the  Convention  decided  to  remove  the  general  semi- 
nary liack  from  Xew  Haven  to  New  York,  and,  by  uniting  it  with  the 
diocesan  school  there,  to  form  the  present  general  theological  semi- 
nary, and  to  convey  to  it  Mr.  Sherrcd"s  legacy. 

Tlius  the  great  question  of  the  estal)lishment  of  one  general  serai- 
nary  to  l)e  permanently  established  in  New  York  was  finally  decided 
and  practically  settled.  And  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  de- 
cision and  settlement  were  owing,  under  God,  to  Bishop  Iloliart's  far- 
seeing  wisdom  and  sagacious  judgment.  His  position  required  iiim  to 
weigh  carefully  and  dceiily  the  whole  question  of  diocesan  schools  or 
one  general  institution  ;  and  ho  foresaw,  from  the  outset,  that  if  the 
seminary  was  to  continue  the  general  seminary,  it  must  be  located  in 
the  city  of  New  York.     In  the  words  of  Dr.  Edson  :  — 

"  In  this  view,  as  well  as  in  the  development  of  his  plans  for  its 
organization,  the  procuring  its  charter,  and  adopting  its  constitution, 
he  was  sustained  and  aided  by  laymen  whoso  legal  ability  has  rarely 
been  equalled,  and  never  surpassed,  in  the  history  of  this  city."  "  Juris- 
prudence culminated  in  New  York  in  the  time  of  Bishop  IIol)art. 
There  were  the  Chancellors  Kent  and  Jones ;  Justices  Livingston, 
Thompson,  Van  Ness,  Irving,  and  Colden ;  the  Ogdens,  Hoflmans, 
Wells,  Emmetts,  Spencers,  Harisons,  Verplanck,  Troup,  Johnson, 
Duaue,  Clarkson,  and  others,  men  of  the  highest  professional  attain- 
ments, admirers  of  Bisliop  Hobart,  and  he  in  friendly  social  intercourse 
with  them.  Rufus  King,  too,  was  particularly  intimate  with  the 
bishop.  It  is  seldom  that  such  legal  ability  and  practical  knowledge 
can  be  readily  resorted  to  as  that  whicii  the  bishop  was  in  a  condition 
to  avail  huuself  of.  An  enduring  monument  remains.  In  the  charter, 
constitution,  and  statutes,  indeed  in  the  whole  structure  of  the  semi- 
nary, may  be  seen  the  imi)rcss  of  minds  which  knew  what  they  were 
about,  foreseeing  and  providing  for  contingencies,  which,  however  un- 
expected, failed  not  to  happen.  Those  who  iiave  had  occasion  to  look 
carefully  into  these  documents  may  have  been  surprised  at  the  fore- 
cast and  prudence  which  seemed  to  have  prepared  for  exigencies,  and 
to  find,  when  unexpected  dangers  have  threatened,  that  the  interests  of 
the  institution  were  protected  already.  Even  when  a  vote  of  the 
General  Convention  was  procured  for  some  fundamental  alterations,  it 
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was  found,  upon  investigation,  that  the  thing  could  not  be  done;  that 
the  institution  was  a  general  seminary,  settled  in  that  position  at  its 
origin  luider  circumstances  which  drew  out  and  tasked  the  greatest 
and  Itcst  cH'orts  of  the  best  and  greatest  minds  then  extant,  as  well  in 
the  legal  and  financial,  as  in  ecclesiastical  and  devotional  departments 
of  thought."  To  such  men  we  owe,  under  God,  the  existence  to-day 
of  "  The  General  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States." 

The  constitution  of  the  seminary  was  adopted  by  the  General  Con- 
vention of  1821.  In  this  constitution,  as  the  trustees  stated  in  their 
address,  "In  dependence  on  Divine  Providence,  and  the  zeal  of  the 
friend.'?  of  our  venerable  Church,"  they"  laid  at  once  the  foundation  of  a 
widely-extended  system  of  theological  instruction." 

As  in  the  earlier  history  of  the  seminarj^  the  diocese  of  South 
Carolina  again  took  a  deep  interest  in  its  \velfare.  Each  of  the  clergy 
of  that  diocese  was  requested  to  preach  and  make  a  collection  in  its 
behalf,  and  Bishop  Bowen  issued  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  laity  to  aid 
in  the  good  work. 

The  seminary  was  reopened,  with  twenty-three  students,  in  New 
York,  February  13,  1822.  An  introductory  address  was  delivered 
by  Bishop  Hobart,  in  Trinity  Church,  on  Monday  evening,  March  11, 
1822,  and  in  successive  years  Professors  Turner,  Wilson,  Ondcrdonk, 
and  Moore  performed  the  same  duty.  The  classes  attended  the  sev- 
eral professors  in  the  rooms  of  the  Ti'inity  Church  School,  on  the  north- 
cast  corner  of  Canal  and  Varick  streets,  and  this  arrangement  was  con- 
tinued until  they  removed  to  the  building  erected  on  the  present 
seminary  gi'ounds. 

At  tiie  meeting  of  the  trustees  held  in  July,  1824,  after  a  com- 
munication had  been  read  from  the  South  Carolina  trustees,  recom- 
mending that  suitable  buildings  be  erected  for  the  seminaiy  on  the 
ground  given  by  Professor  Moore,  ten  thousand  dollars  were 
appropriated  from  the  general  fund  for  the  purpose,  and  the  standing 
committee  was  authorized  to  proceed  in  the  erection  of  the  Iiuilding 
as  soon  as  ten  thousand  dollars  additional  were  subscribed  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  it  being  expressly  stipulated  that  "no  more  than  ten  thousand 
dollars  be,  in  any  event,  drawn  from  the  general  funds  of  the  semi- 
nary." 

On  the  28th  day  of  July,  1825,  at  the  close  of  the  seminary  year, 
which  then  began  on  the  first  Monday  in  October,  and  ended  on  the 
last  Saturday  in  July,  "  the  trustees  assembled  at  the  residence  of 
Professor  Moore,  and,  with  the  faculty,  students,  clergy,  and  assem- 
blage of  citizens,  formed  a  procession  to  the  site  of  the  intended 
seminary  building ;  where,  after  an  address  and  prayers  by  the  pre- 
siding Bishop  (White),  the  corner-stone  was  laid  by  him,  assisted  by 
Bishop  Kemp,  Bishop  Croes,  and  Bishop  Browncll."  Bishop  ^\'hite 
closed  his  address  with  a  request  to  "every  person  present  to  put  up 
a  mental  jjrayer  to  the  Bestower  of  all  good,  so  to  govern  the  minds  of 
those  who  now,  or  who  may  hereafter,  superintend  the  studies  of 
the  institution,  as  that  they  may  furnish  the  gokl,  the  silver, 
and  the  precious  stones  of  sound  doctrine,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
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wood,  tbe  liay,  luul  the  stubble  of  liuiiiau  imperfection;  and  that  the 
labors  to  be  hero  bestowed  may  endure  the  lire  of  that  great  day 
whieh  !?hall  try  every  man's  work  of  what  sort  it  is."  The  K(>rviec  wa;) 
elosed  with  the  Lord's  Prayer,  some  appropriate  collects,  and  a  prayer 
for  the  seminary.' 

Tills  builclinij,  now  known  as  tlie  east  buiidinir,  of  whicii  the 
corner-stone  was  thus  laid,  was  not  finished,  in  conse(iuence  of  various 
delays,  until  the  spring  of  1827.  It  is  104  feet  in  length  by  ,')2  feet  in 
depth,  three  stories  in  height,  contains  at  each  end  a  house  for  a  pro- 
fessor, in  the  middle  jxjrtion  a  largo  room,  inteiuled  for  the  library 
and  lectures  but  now  used  as  the  chapel,  apartments  for  the  matron, 
and  seventeen  rooms  for  students.  In  arrangement  it  is  very  incon- 
venient, and  has  little  to  recommend  it  but  its  venerable  associations, 
age,  and  solidity.  Those  who  have  seen  it  only  as  it  stands  to-day, 
surroimded  by  a  dense  jiopulation,  can  hardly  realize  its  appearance 
when  the  corner-stone  was  laid,  in  IS^.j.  Its  site  was  then  an  apple 
orchard,  about  twenty  feet  below  the  entrance  to  the  grounds  whicli 
was  on  the  Ninth  avenue,  a  little  north  of  what  is  now  Twenty-lirst 
street.  Professor  jNIoore's  country  residence  was  situated  on  the 
high  ground  to  the  north  of  it,  near  the  southerly  side  of  what  is  now 
Twenty-third  street.  There  was  then  no  street  in  the  vicinity.  A 
narrow  road,  called  "  Love  Lane,"  ran  easterly  from  it  to  the  Rlooming- 
dalc  road,  now  Broadway.  The  principal  approach  to  the  site  was  l)y 
the  road  which  ran  near  the  line  of  the  present  Hudson  street,  through 
the  villaiTc  of  Greenwich  from  the  citv.  At  that  time  there  was  scarcely 
a  gootl  three-story  brick  house  between  it  and  Canal  street.  The  high- 
water  mark  of  the  Hudson  river  was  east  of  the  jjresent  Tenth 
avenue ;  and,  as  Dr.  Turner  records  in  his  autobiography,  during  the 
winter  the  water  was  sometimes  ankle  deep  in  front  of  the  end  in 
which  he  resided,  so  that,  in  order  to  have  a  dry  access  to  the  lecture- 
room,  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  he  had  a  door  cut  through  the  gar- 
ret partition  ;  and  one  winter  the  mud  was  so  deep  inunediatcly  around 
the  building  as  to  make  it  almost  inacccssil)le,  except  on  horseback  or 
in  a  carriage.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  quiet,  rural  retreat  on  the  pictu- 
resque banks  of  the  Hudson,  with  the  clysian  fields  across  the  river  in 
full  view,  far  removed  from  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  now  crowded  city, 
and  where  the  devout  student  had  every  appliance  to  aid  him  in  his 
work,  with  nothing  to  distract  his  mind  or  call  him  olf  from  his  sacred 
studies.  Then,  as  now,  it  was  noted  for  being  one  of  the  healthiest 
portions  of  the  island  on  which  the  city  is  built. 

The  distance  of  the  seminary  from  the  city  and  the  nearest 
church  rendered  it  necessary  to  i)rovide  services  for  the  students  on 
Sundays.  The  Rev.  Drs.  AVilson  and  Turner  united  in  establishing  a 
morning  service  on  each  Lord's  Day,  in  the  library,  which  was  at- 
tended by  their  families,  the  students,  and  sonic  of  the  residents  of 
the  neighborhood.  A  Sunday  school  v.-as  soon  gathered,  with  the 
approval  of  the  faculty,  by  the  students,  with  the  assistance  of  devoted 

'  In  the  minutes  of  tlic  T!o;ml  of  Tnistccs  >ranl:>nil),  wlio  had  complclcil  the  course  of 
for  this  year  it  i-!  nolo<l  that  Mr.  William  R.  stiuly,  was  allowed  by  vote  the  academic  pnvi- 
Whittingiiam  (afterwards  the  learned  llishop  of   leges  of  a  Fellow. 
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ladies  living  in  the  vicinity.  The  school  was  very  flourishing,  and  the 
little  congregation  soon  grew  too  large  to  be  accommodated  in  the 
seminary  lil)rary,  so  that  in  a  few  years  St.  Peter's  parish  was  organ- 
ized. ■  By  strenuous  cll'orts  of  the  few  inhabitants  of  the  sparsely 
settled  neighborhood  a  small  chapel  (now  converted  into  the  rectory 
of  St.  Peter's  Church)  was  then  ])uilt,  and  the  congregation  placed  in 
charge  of  the  Rev.  Benjamin  T.  Ilaight,  who  had  just  graduated  from 
the  seminary.  A  few  years  later,  during  the  rectorshii)  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Hugh  Smith,  the  present  St.  Peters  Church  was  erected,  and  the 
parish  permanently  established  which  is  still  so  efiicient  in  good 
works  under  the  faithful  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Alfred  B. 
Beach. 

The  erection  of  the  east  building,  which  was  begun  without 
waiting  to  secure  sufBcient  funds  for  its  completion,  involved  the 
seminary  in  financial  difhculty,  and  embarrassed  the  institution  in  every 
way.  It  cost  upwards  of  thirty-three  thousand  dollars,  of  which 
about  twenty  thousand  dollars  had  to  be  supplied  from  money  con- 
tributed for  the  current  needs  of  the  seminary.  It  should,  however, 
be  stated,  in  justice  to  those  who  incurred  the  expense,  that  about 
one-third  of  this  deficiency  was  due  to  the  failure  of  subscribers  to 
make  good  their  subscriptions.  In  the  following  year  the  trustees 
found  themselves  compelled  to  take  the  "painful,  but  necessary,"  step 
of  reducing  the  already  small  salaries  of  Professors  Turner  and 
Wilson.  But  still  the  necessary  funds  did  not  come  in,  and  the  in- 
come continued  insufficient  to  meet  the  current  expenses.  In  1829  the 
deficiency  was  reported  as  $1,235.18,  and  this,  too,  when  the  outlay 
was  about  to  be  largely  increased  by  the  necessary  filling  in  of  the 
water  lots  adjoining  the  seminary  block  on  the  west.  Unfortunately 
at  this  juncture  the  noble  legacy  of  $100,000  to  the  seminary,  of  Mr. 
Kohne,  of  Philadelphia,  was  made  known  by  his  death.  Unfortu- 
nately, because  both  the  trustees  and  the  Church,  forgetful  of  the  fact 
that  the  legacy  was  subject  to  a  life  interest  which  might  delay  its  pay- 
ment for  a  long  period,  and  which  did  delay  it  for  twenty-four  j'cars, 
seemed  to  think  it  rendered  the  institution  independent  of  all  external 
aid,  and  at  once  began  to  slacken  their  etlbrts  and  to  withhold  con- 
tributions which  were  still  so  urgently  required.  Again  the  finance 
committee  was  compelled  to  complain  of  a  large  deficiency  of  income, 
stating  that  the  institution  coukl  not  be  supported  on  prospective 
means,  and  that ''  this  legacy,  promising  future  wealth,  had  tended  to 
present  impoverishment." 

Up  to  1832  the  classes  were  simply  distinguished  as  the  first, 
second,  and  third.  They  were  then  for  the  first  time  designated  as 
the  junior,  middle,  and  senior  classes.  At  this  date  a  student's 
entire  expense  for  the  seminary  year,  for  lioard,  washing,  fuel,  and 
lights,  was  only  $70.95  !  —  a  marked  contrast  with  the  i)rcsent,  when 
the  same  accommodations  cannot  be  procured  for  less  than  $200. 

Even  at  this  early  period  in  its  history  the  necessity  of  having  a 
I'ecognized  and  ever-present  head  of  the  seminary,  either  "  within  the 
walls  or  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,"  who  should  have  the  charge 
and  superintendence  of  the  buildings  and  their  internal  arrangements, 
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whose  duty  it  slioukl  lie  to  enforce  the  statutes  and  be  rcsponsihle  to 
the  trustees  tor  carrvinir  tliom  into  otlcct.  induced  the  trustees,  l)y  stat- 
ute, to  create  the  oliicc  of  Dean,  and  provide  that  it  should  be  "held  in 
annual  rotation  by  the  resident  professors."  This  arrangement,  with 
all  its  manifold  disadvantaires.  was  continued,  in  conse(|uence  of  the 
lack  of  funds,  until  the  appointment  of  the  Kev.  Dr.  Forbes,  as  per- 
manent Dean,  in  18()!>. 

In  1833  Dr.  Clement  C.  Moore,  who  owned  the  land  adjoining 
the  property  of  the  seminary,  desirins:  to  extend  his  gi'ound  two  hun- 
dred feet  fartiicr  into  the  river,  proposed  to  build  a  bulkhead  '  opjio- 
sitc  the  seminary  property  at  his  own  expense,  at  a  cost  of  $7,320, 
provided  the  trustees  would  execute  to  him  "a  Iiond  and  mortiratre  for 
the  cost  of  the  bulkhead,  on  the  Idock  of  pround  where  the  seminaiy 
now  stands,  bounded  by  the  Ninth  and  Tenth  avenues  and  Twentieth 
and  Twenty-tirst  streets,  the  principal  and  interest  not  to  become  due 
so  long  as  the  ground  and  the  buildings  thereon  are  used  for  the  .semi- 
nary exclusively,  the  buildings  to  be  occupied  by  the  professors  and 
students  thereof;  provided,  however,  that  in  case  the  said  block,  or 
any  part  of  it,  should  be  di.sposed  of  or  used  for  any  other  purpose 
than  as  above  intended,  then  the  aforesaid  bond  to  be  paid,  with  com- 
pound interest,  from  the  date  of  it." 

It  is  evident  from  this  proposal,  which  was  acce[)ted  and  carried 
out  by  the  trustees,  that  Dr.  ^loore  earnestl}'  desired,  and  intended 
by  his  original  gift,  to  keep  the  seminary  permanently  located  on  its 
present  site.  And,  although  he  reluctantly  consented,  a  short  time  before 
his  death,  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  trustees,  to  cancel  this  bond  and 
mortgage,  provided  the  trustees  would  give  him  the  strongest  assur- 
ance in  their  power  that  the  seminary  block  should  never  be  alienated 
in  fee  from  the  general  seminary,  it  is  a  serious  question  whether  the 
trustees  are  not^iiorally  bound  by  his  expressed  wish  to  keep  the  insti- 
tution, which  almost  owes  its  very  existence  to  his  muniticcnt  liberal- 
ity, in  its  present  location,  unless  circumstances  beyond  their  control 
compel  them  to  remove  it  to  another  site.  One  thing,  however,  is 
clear  in  the  judgment  of  the  writer,  that  if,  at  any  future  time,  in 
consequence  of  changes  in  the  neigh V)orhood.  the  question  of  removal 
should  be  forced  upon  the  trustees,  it  would  be  in  the  highest  degree 
impolitic  to  deprive  the  semiTiary  of  the  manifold  advantages  which  the 
students  possess  by  reason  of  its  location  within  the  city  of  New  York. 
Unless  it  is  deemed  wise  to  shut  up  its  students  in  cloistered  walls, 
far  removed  from  intercourse  with  their  fellow-men,  and  to  send  them 
out  as  mere  ecclesiastics  of  one  narrow  type  to  evangelize  this  busy 
world,  of  whose  habits  and  tone  of  thought  they  have  been  kcjit  in 
utter  ignorance,  it  would  be  an  unhappy  day  for  the  Church  which 
should  "see  the  removal  of  its  chief  school  of  the  prophets  from  the 
advantasos  of  a  irreat  city,  which  are  not  less  numerous  and  important 
to  candidates  for  holy  orders  than  those  which  decide  a  city  location 
for  the  schools  of  law  and  medicine.^     In  a  large  city  alone  can  stu- 

>  This  hnlklicail  was  400  lect  west  of  tlie  =  "  I  have  no  ilouht  that,  on  ovcrj-  pnaciple 

Tenth  avenue,  and  200  feet  west  of  the  bulk-    that  should  direct  professional  instruction,  this 
head  which  was  built  a  short  time  previous.  city  should  be  maintained  as  the  scat  of  this 
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dents  be  kept  free  from  the  narrowinii  effect  of  small  provincial  com- 
munities, 1)0  brought  into  contact  with  the  l)cst  forms  of  church  life 
and  work,  and  surrounded  by  inlluences  which  broaden  their  minds, 
ireline  their  manners  and  elevate  their  characters.  In  a  large  city  also 
they  have  an  opportunity,  which  tlic}^  can  lind  nowhere  else,  of  engag- 
ing in  varied  forms  of  work,  which  contribute  largely  to  their  sup])ort, 
and,  under  the  dii'ection  of  wise  and  faithful  parish  priests,  adding  to 
sacred,  solid  learning  the  teachings  of  acknowledged  experience. 

In  183-1  the  numljcr  of  students  had  increased  to  sixty-four,  being 
tweut^'-four  more  than  the  seminary  building  would  then  accommodate, 
and  the  trustees  having  been  put  to  considerable  expense  to  rent 
accommodations  for  them,  the  erection  of  the  present  west  building  was 
ordered.  It  was  supposed  that  the  cost  of  the  building  would  not 
exceed  $20,000,  which  could  be  paid  liy  the  legacy  of  §20,000,  left  by 
Mr.  George  Lorillard,  of  New  York  ;  and  an  estimate  to  erect  it  for 
that  amount  was  reported  to  the  trustees.  The  standing  committee 
soon  found  that  no  good  and  responsible  mechanic  would  conti'act  to 
erect  the  l)uilding  for  less  than  $30,000  ;  and,  at  a  special  meeting  of 
the  board,  in  April,  1835,  they  were  authorized  to  proceed,  provided 
the  entire  expenditure  should  not  exceed  $32,000 ;  and  they  were 
further  empowered  to  borrow  the  additional  amount  required  and 
mortgMge  the  lots  west  of  the  Tenth  avenue  to  secure  its  repayment. 
This  building  was  completed  and  occupied  in  1836.  It  contained  a 
room  for  a  chapel,  now  occupied  by  the  lil^rary,  three  lecture-rooms, 
a  residence  for  a  professor,  and  thirty  rooms  for  students,  and  was  much 
better  arranged  than  the  east  building. 

Up  to  this  time  the  grounds  a])out  the  seminary  had  only  been 
partially  graded,  and  were  surrounded  by  a  close  board  fence.  Their 
unlinishcd  and  unsightly  appearance  was  such  a  detriment  to  the 
neighborhood,  that  Dr.  JMoore,  as  he  frankly  avowed,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  surrounding  property,  had  them  properly  graded  and 
enclosed  with  an  open  pale  fence,  at  his  own  expense. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  trustees,  in  August,  1835,  Mr.  Peter  G. 
Stuyvesant,  of  New  York,  offered  to  give  $25,000  to  found  a  profes- 
sorship, to  be  named  after  "  St.  Mark's  Church  in  the  Bowery,"  upon 
the  condition  that  the  trustees  would  secure  to  the  founder  the  right 
to  nominate,  within  one  month  after  the  endowment,  some  person  as 
professor;  and,  should  such  nomination  not  be  approved,  then  the 
founder  should  have  the  right  to  make  a  second  nomination.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  generous  offer  these  privileges  were  immediately  em- 
bodied by  the  trustees  in  the  statutes.  Mr.  Stuyvesant  then  nominated 
the  Rev.  Francis  L.  Hawks,  D.D.,  Rector  of  St.  Thomas's  Church,  New 
York,  to  the  chair  of  Ecclesiastical  History.  Dr.  Hawks,  however, 
declined  the  nomination,  and  on  the  nomination  of  INIr.  Stuyvesant,  the 
Rev.  William  li.  Whittingham,  Rector  of  St.  Luke's  Church,  New  York, 
was  unanimously  elected.  Mr.  Whittingham  filled  the  chair  with  great 
ability  for  four  years,  until  he  was  elected  Bishop  of  Mai'yland,  in 

BOrainaiy.  The  way  to  ctlHoatc  tlic  professions  most  bodies,  estates,  and  souls  arc." — TFm.  M. 
tliat  have  to  cai-e  for  the  bodies  or  the  estates  or  E  tarts'  Address  at  the  laying  of  the  Corner-stone 
the  souls  of  the  people,  is  to  put  them  where  the    of  Sherred  Hall. 
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1840.  After  his  consecration  he  resigned  his  professorship  on  the  first 
of  November  in  that  year.  Mr.  Stuyvesant  then  nominated  the  Kev. 
John  D.  Ogilliy.  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages  in  Rutgers  College, 
at  New  Bninswick,  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  a  jireshyter  of  that 
diocese.  His  nomination  was  unanimously  approved  hy  the  trustees 
at  a  special  meeting  held  Dec.  2,  1S4(),  and  Mr.  Ugilhy  shortly  alter 
entered  on  the  duties  of  the  professorship. 

In  183(3  a  committee,  consisting  of  Bishop  Doane  and  the  Kev. 
Drs.  JklcVickar  and  Anthon,  secured  pledges  amounting  to  $.'),000  "  for 
the  present  and  permanent  increase  of  the  library,"  conditioned  on 
$10,000  being  raised  fur  the  purpose.  This  sum  was  made  u|)  liy  the 
payment  of  a  legacy  of  $1,000  from  Mrs.  Margaret  Pendleton,  of  New 
York,  which  she  left  in  addition  to  a  legacy  of  $3,000  for  the  general 
purposes  of  the  seminary,  and  a  grant  of  $4,000  from  Trinity  Church, 
and  paid  over  to  the  seminary  with  the  conditions  that  of  this  amount 
$G,000  should  "  be  forever  held  by  the  trustees,  in  trust  for  the  benefit 
of  the  library,  paying  intei-est  therefor  semi-annually  at  the  rate  of  six 
per  cent,  per  annum,  for  the  increase  of  the  library."  It  does  not  re- 
dound to  the  credit  of  churchmen  that  the  interest  of  this  small  sum, 
after  a  lapse  of  nearly  fifty  years,  is  the  only  resource  which  the  semi- 
nary has  for  adding  to  the  library  copies  of  the  valual)le  an<l  useful 
liooks  which  arc  annually  issued  from  the  press,  and  which  ought  to 
be  thus  i)laced  within  the  reach  not  only  of  the  students  but  of  clergy- 
men and  others  who  wish  to  consult  them. 

To  provide  instruction  in  the  departments  to  which  the  funds  of 
the  seminary  would  not  allow  the  ajipointment  of  professors  at  this 
period,  the  Pev.  Dr.  Hugii  Smith  gave  instruction  for  several  years  in 
Pastoral  Theology  and  Pulpit  Eloquence,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Sea- 
bury  in  the  Evidences  of  Christianity  and  Moral  Science,  and  received 
the  thanks  of  the  trustees  for  their  valuable  services. 

The  alumni  being  at  this  time  engaged  in  raising  $25,000  for  the 
endowment  of  the  professorship  of  Pastoral  Theology  and  Puljjit  Elo- 
quence, with  the  understanding  that  they  were  to  be  given  "  all  the 
powers  and  privileges  conferred  on  the  founders  of  professorships  "  by 
the  statutes,  the  corporation  of  Trinity  Church  generously  oifcred.  if 
the  amount  should  be  raised  before  January,  1839,  to  contribute  a  like 
sum  for  the  endowment  of  the  "  Ilobart  Professorship  of  the  Evidences 
of  Christianity,  and  of  Moral  Science  in  its  Relations  to  Theology."  Put, 
owing  to  the  financial  difficulties  in  which  the  countrj-  became  involved 
in  1837,  the  alumni  found  it  impossible  to  secure  this  endowment 
Mithin  the  time  specified,  and  the  generous  ofler  of  Trinity  Church 
failed  to  become  available  to  the  seminary.  The  professorship  of 
Pastoral  Theology  having  been  recently  endowed  by  the  late  Samuel 
Verplanck  Hoftman,  of  New  York,  the  associate  alumni  have  at  length, 
after  years  of  efibrt.  succeeded  in  securing  the  proposed  amount.  In 
accordance  with  a  plan  submitted  by  them  and  accepted  I)y  th(!  Trus- 
tees at  the  meeting  in  1883,  upwards  of  $i'o,000  has  been  paid  to  the 
seminary  to  endow  a  professorship,  to  be  designated  "The  Alumni 
Professorship  of  the  Evidences  of  Revealed  Religion." 

In   1838  the  regular  daily  morning  .ind  evening  prayer  of  the 
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Church  was  begun  in  the  chapel,  and  all  the  students  required  to  attend.' 
This  practice  is  still  continued,  with  great  advantage  to  the  institution. 

It  is  curious  to  read  in  the  present  day,  when  colored  students  are 
admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  institution  without  a  word  of  com- 
plaint from  any  quarter,  the  re})ort  of  a  committee  in  1831^1,  on  tiie 
petition  of  Mr.  Crummell  to  he  received  as  a  student,  now  the 
esteemed  Rector  of  St.  Luke's  Church,  Washington,  D.C.,  "  that  having 
deliberately  considered  the  said  petition,  they  are  of  o])inion  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  granted,  and  they  accordingly  recommend  to  the  board 
of  trustees  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution  :  Ji'esolved,  That 
the  prayer  of  the  petitioner  be  not  granted."  This  report  was  signed 
by  H.  U.  Onderdonk,  James  JNIilnor,  Hugh  Smith,  \Vm.  Johnson, 
David  B.  Ogden,  and  Edward  A.  Newton,  and  adopted  l)y  the  board, 
but  not  without  opposition,  —  Bishop  Doane  ]:)rotesting  and  asking 
leave  to  have  entered  on  the  minutes  his  reasons  for  dissenting  from 
the  vote  of  the  majority  on  the  report  of  the  committee.  This  privi- 
lege was  not,  however,  accorded  to  him. 

In  November,  1841,  the  llev.  Benjamin  I.  Haight,  Eector  of  All 
Saints'  Church,  New  York  was  unanimously  elected  to  the  Professor- 
ship of  Pastoral  Theology  and  Pulpit  Eloquence,  and  shortly  after 
entered  on  his  duties. 

Dr.  Hodges  the  well-known  organist  of  Trinity  Church,  and  who 
did  more  than  any  other  in  his  day  towards  im))roving  the  music  of 
our  Church,  was  now  employed  by  the  generosity  of  the  vestry  of 
Trinity  Church  to  instruct  the  students  in  sacred  music.  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  the  seminary  is  still  without  the  means  to  make 
jn'ovision  for  similar  instruction,  which  should  be  given  to  every  can- 
didate for  holy  orders. 

In  1842,  the  custom  of  having  dissertations  read  at  the  Commence- 
ment by  membei's  of  the  graduating  class  was  abandoned,  in  order,  as 
the  resolution  of  the  trustees  expressed  it,  "  to  make  the  Commence- 
ments occasions  of  public  worship,  of  a  sermon  or  charge  by  a  bisiiop, 
and  of  closing  the  seminary  year,  and  parting  with  the  graduating 
class  by  the  celel)ration  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  This  custom  has  how- 
ever recently  been  reintroduced,  the  sermon  or  charge,  as  in  other 
collegiate  institutions,  being  delivered  on  the  Sunday  previous. 

Up  to  tliis  period  in  its  history  the  seminary  enjoyed  uninter- 
rupted tranquiUity.  It  commanded  the  confidence  of  the  whole  Church. 
The  acknowledged  ability  of  its  professors  and  the  character  of  its 
graduates  had  attracted  more  students  than  it  could  accommodate.  It 
is  true  that,  owing  chiefly  to  the  necessity  of  erecting  buildings,  and 
the  very  large  demands  made  upon  its  funds  by  city  assessments, 
together  with  the  cxyjense  of  filling  in  the  water-lots,  it  had  with 
difficulty  met  its  current  expenses.  But  in  other  respects  there  was 
nothing  left  to  bo  desired.  There  were  then,  as  there  probalily 
always  will  be,  honest  diflerences  of  opinion  on  many  points  ;  but  they 
were  never  suflercd  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  the  seminary,  or  inter- 
fere with  the  influence  and  teaching  of  the  faculty. 

'  I  have  been  told  that  Dr.  Whittinp:bain  was  the  only  member  of  the  faculty  that  then 
wore  any  robe  in  saying  tliese  olEces,  and  he  wore  a  black  gown ! 
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But  we  arc  now  compelled  to  enter  on  another  i)ha,sc  of  its  history. 
The  controversy  which  Ix'sran  in  England  al)ont"thc  Oxford  move- 
ments" had  found  its  way  to  tiiis  country,  and  irradually  invaded  tiic 
peaceful  precincts  of  the  seminary.  It  is  difficult  for  us,  at  this  date, 
when  party  spirit  is  unknown  in  the  Church,  except  as  a  thinir  of  tlie 
past,  to  realize  the  excitement  of  those  days.  The  whole  ecclesiasti- 
cal atmosphere  was  at  fever  heat ;  bishops  and  clergy,  pastors  and 
people  were  marshalled  against  each  other  in  hostile  array  ;  the  news- 
papers were  filled  with  the  angry  controversy  ;  and  scarce  a  week  elapsed 
without  one  or  more  hitter,  recriminating  pamphlets  being  issued  from 
the  press.  In  such  a  condition  of  things  it  would  be  too  nuich  to 
expect  that  the  seminary  could  escajie  unscathed.  The  first  nuittcr- 
ings  of  the  storm  appear  in  tlie  resignation  of  Peter  G.  .Stuyvesant  as 
a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  in  1841,  and  a  resolution  of  the 
board :  — 

That  tliis  Board,  and  the  .Sominary  are  not  responsible  for  the  ministerial  acts, 
in  administerins:  the  sacraments,  of  the  ^ndi^^duai  Professors  of  the  Seminary,  and 
that  such  acts  do  but  exjiress  the  opinions  and  views  of  the  individuals  concerned. 

Meanwhile  the  Carey  ordination  occurred  with  all  its  attendant 
excitement,  and  the  war  of  pamphlets  went  on  with  increasing  violence, 
arousing  and  fermenting  suspicion  and  distrust  on  all  sides. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  trustees  held  in  June,  liS44,  rumors  of 
unsoundness  in  the  teaching  of  the  seminary  were  brought  to  their 
notice  through  resolutions  passed  by  the  Convention  of  .South  Caro- 
lina, requesting  an  investigation  by  the  board.  These  rumors  pointed 
to  instructions  said  to  have  been  given  concerning  the  practice  of  in- 
fant communion  in  the  primitive  Church,  and  the  heretical  character 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  whole  sulijcct  was  refeiTcd  to  a  com- 
mittee, which  made  a  full  repoit  of  its  proceedings  to  the  triennial 
meeting  of  the  board  in  September,  containing  extracts  of  letters 
which  they  had  received,  together  with  the  copies  of  the  questions  or 
heads  of  iuquir\-  the}-  had  proposed  to  the  professors,  with  the  answers 
they  had  returned.  After  careful  consideration  of  the  report,  the 
committee  was  discharged,  and  the  board  reported  to  the  (rcneral 
Convention  that  not  only  the  entire  course  of  studv  jiursued  in  the 
seminary,  but  the  whole  tone  and  tenor  of  the  sentiments  of  the 
students,  "  appeared  to  be  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  doctrines,  dis- 
cipline, and  worship  of  the  Church,  and  such  as  were  calculated  to  sus- 
tain its  elevated  character,  and  conniiand  the  public  confidence  and 
respect."  And  it  added,  "  In  conclusion,  the  trustees  feel  assured  that 
the  General  Theological  Seminary  has  never  been  in  a  more  healthful 
condition  than  it  is  at  the  present  time." 

Some  of  the  trustees,  however,  were  not  satisfied.  A  brief  state- 
ment, signed  by  Bishops  Hopkins.  Mcllvaine,  and  Eastburn,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Anthon,  and  ^Messrs.  Barnwell  and  Xcufville.  and  Peter  G.  Stu}-- 
vesant,  was  presented  to  the  General  Convention  in  October,  express- 
ing their  dissent  from  the  report  of  the  trustees.  In  consequence  of 
this  statement  the  affairs  of  the  seminary  naturally  assumed  a  promi- 
nent place  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Convention.     A  list  of  forty 
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questions  was  adopted  by  the  House  of  Bishops,  as  visitors  of  the 
seminary,  and  sent  to  cacli  mcmhcr  of  tlic  faculty,  to  l>e  answered  in 
writing'.  A  little  later  twenty-four  additional  questions  were  sent  to 
the  I'rofessor  of  Ecclesi:istical  History.  These  questions  were  evidently 
desiirncd  to  cover  tlie  whole  jjround,  —  the  tone  of  teachino;,  the  state 
of  discipline,  and  the  general  deportment  of  the  students.  As  Dr. 
Turner  justly  states,  "Some  of  the  questions  appear  irrelevant;  others 
imply  what  was  wholly  iniprobal)le  ;  and  others,  again,  to  have  been 
proposed  simply  in  order  to  counterbalance  what  had  Iicen  previously 
admitted,  so  that  one  class  might  neutralize  the  other."  '  And,  as  the 
author  of  Dr.  Wilson's  Memoir  remarks,  "No  one  can  read  them  with- 
out seeing  at  a  glance  that  they  were  prompted  and  framed  by  two 
distinct  classes  of  men ;  men  holding  very  diverse  views  upon  certain 
leading  doctrinal  questions,  as  well  as  to  the  expediency  and  propriety 
of  this  jiarticular  method  of  dealing  with  that  institution." 

The  result  showed  that  the  charges  had  been  based  wholly  upon 
the  authority  of  irresponsible  rumors,  arising  from  the  then  disturbed 
condition  of  the  ecclesiastical  atmosphere  ;  for,  after  a  careful  consid- 
eration of  the  answers,  the  House  of  Bishops  adopted  the  following 
resolutions :  — 

Resolved,  That  the  Bishops,  as  Visitors,  liaving  visited  the  Seniiuaiy,  and  in- 
spected the  same,  do  not  find,  in  any  of  its  interior  arrangements,  any  evidence  that 
superstitious  or  Koniish  practices  are  allowed  or  encouraged  in  the  institution. 

Besolvccl,  That  the  Bishops  deem  the  publication  of  the  questions  of  the  Bishops 
and  the  answers  of  the  Professors  the  most  appropi-iatc  reply  to  the  current  rumors 
respecting  the  doeti-iual  teaching  of  the  Seminary. 

A  few  months  later,  when  representations  were  made  that  there 
were  students  who  had  not  only  become  imbued  with  Romish  doc- 
trines, but  were  using  their  influence  to  propagate  them,  the  faculty 
promptly  investigated  the  matter,  and  directed  two  of  them  to  with- 
draw from  the  seminary,  and  took  such  action  as  led  to  the  voluntary 
retirement  of  two  others. 

The  care  and  anxiety  which  these  troubles  entailed  upon  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Wilson,  who  was  then  acting  as  Dean,  seriously  undermined  his 
health,  and  led  him,  in  1848,  to  resign  the  professorship  of  Systematic 
Divinity,  which  he  had  filled  for  twenty-seven  years  with  such  dis- 
tinguished honor  and  usefulness  to  the  seminary  and  the  Church.  At 
his  advanced  age,  having  passed  the  allotted  threescore  and  ten  years, 
he  did  not  feel  equal  to  "  the  increased  diificulties  and  responsibility 
of  his  professorship  in  the  present  (t/ien)  state  of  our  Church."  He 
consented,  however,  to  withdraw  his  resignation,  at  the  unanimous  re- 
quest of  the  trustees,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  they  "  would 
regard  it  as  a  serious  calamity,  should  he  retire  from  his  office."  But 
two  years  later,  simultaneously  with  Professor  Clement  C.  Moore,  he 
again  presented  his  resignation,  which  was  even  then  reluctantly  ac- 

^  *'  I  never  was   more   amazed  than   when  to  persuade  myself  that  tliey  could  have  orif]ri- 

readinp:  some  of  tiiesc  questions,  and  occasionally  natcd  witli  suchahody  "  (the  House  of  Bishops), 

the  thought  occurred  to  me  that  the  document  —  Dr.  Turner's  Autobiography,  p.  192. 
could  not  be  genuine.     ...     I  was  hardly  able 
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ceptcd  with  the  warmest  expressions  on  tlie  part  of  tlu>  hoard  of  trus- 
tees, of  "their  deep  sense  of  the  vahie  of  his  services,  of  the  <renerous 
and  untirinir  litlclity  witii  whieh  they  Iiave  I)een  i-endered,  and  of  the 
just  ehiim  which  tlicy  confer  to  an  honoraljh;  retirement."  Both  these 
professors  had  served  the  seminary  for  twenty-nine  years  witii  siniru- 
lar  fidelity,  stood  lirni  at  their  posts  durinir  a  i)eriod  of  excitement 
which  tried  men's  souls,  and  hoth  had  left  tlie  impress  of  their  saintly 
lives  and  characters  on  a  generation  of  its  students. 

In  November,  1850,  the  Rev.  Samuel  U.  Johnson,  D.D.,  was 
elected  to  succeed  Dr.  Wilson  as  Professor  of  Systematic  Divinity; 
and  about  the  same  time  the  Kev.  Geor<xe  II.  Houghton  was  ai)[)ointed 
Instructor  in  Hebrew. 

In  this  year  the  Eev.  John  ^Ic\'ickar,  D.D.,  presented,  in  behalf 
of  himself  and  son,  an  endowment  to  found  two  annual  prizes,  to  be 
known  as  "The  Greek  Alumni  Prize"  and  "The  Alumni  Prize  in 
Ecclesiastical  History." 

In  Fel)ruarv,  1851,  tidings  were  received  of  the  unexpected  death 
of  Professor  Ogill)y,  in  Paris,  whither  he  had  gone  in  the  hope  of  re- 
gaining his  health.  His  death  was  a  severe  loss  to  the  Church,  and  to 
the  cause  of  sacred  learning. 

The  Rev.  Milo  Mahan,  D.D.,  was  elected  September  10,  1851, 
to  succeed  him,  and  entered  on  his  duties  the  following  month. 

The  struggle  which  the  seminar}'  had  to  maintain  from  its  founda- 
tion, from  lack  of  endowment,  and  the  difficult}'  of  securing  sufficient 
contributions  from  the  Cliurch  to  pay  its  current  expenses,  greatly  in- 
creased hy  the  party  spirit  which  had  alienated  some  of  its  supporters, 
now  began  to  assume  alarming  proportions  and  to  threaten  serious 
disaster.  As  early  as  1»5U  the  iinance  committee  reported  an  annual 
deticiency  of  over  $5,000;  and  the  expediency  of  suspending  the  in- 
stitution until  it  could  recover  from  its  linancial  embarrassments  was 
seriously  agitated.  The  payment  of  tlie  Kohne  legacy  obviated  for  the 
time  the  necessity  of  this,  but  only  temporarily  relieved  the  difficulty. 
The  corporation  of  the  cit\%  about  the  time  the  legacy  was  paid,  i)assed 
an  ordinance  requiring  the  seminary  to  build  the  present  bulkhead, 
making  the  Thirteenth  avenue  in  front  of  its  jjroperty,  and  till  in  the 
intennediate  space.  This  involved  an  outlay  of  $(50,(i()0  from  the  in- 
vested funds  of  the  institution,  and  seriously  reduced  its  available  in- 
come. The  subsequent  sale  of  the  bonds  in  which  the  Kohne  leg-acy 
was  paid,  and  the  unfortunate  investment  of  the  proceeds  in  mortgages 
on  property  in  South  Brooklyn,  which,  in  the  financial  panic  wiiich 
ensued,  fell  so  rapidly  in  value  that  it  could  not  be  sold,  served  to 
increase  the  embarrassnicut.  Various  jilans  of  relief  were  proposed, 
and  one  after  another  failed.  Ajiijcal  after  appeal  to  the  Church  came 
to  naught.  The  salaries  of  the  professors  were  not  paid.  There  were 
no  funds  to  repair  the  actual  wear  and  tear  of  the  buildings.  When 
Dr.  Haight  resigned,  in  1855.  the  chair  of  Pastoral  Theology,  the  board 
was  con-Tpelled  to  leave  it  vacant,  as  there  was  no  means  at  hand  to 
provide  a  s.alary  ;-and  in  1S5G  the  board  was  obliged  to  mortgage 
the  land  west  of  the  Tenth  avenue  for  $45,000.  By  18(30,  the  esti- 
mated deficiency  had  increased  from  $5,000  to  $10,000,  "threatening 
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soon  to  absorb  the  whole  of  even  the  trust  funds  held  by  the  seminary 
for  the  aid  of  noccssitoas  students."  Under  these  cii'cumstances  there 
sccmcHl  to  be  no  relief,  if  the  doors  of  the  seminary  were  to  be  kept 
open,  Init  to  fall  back  on  the  landed  property.  As  tenants  could  not 
be  found  to  lease  the  lots  acquired  by  tilling  in  the  laud  west  of  the 
Tenth  avenue,  and  it  was  already  heavily  mortgaged,  the  board  found 
themselves  compelled  to  initiate  measures  to  lease  or  sell  a  portion  of 
the  seminary  block.  In  this  crisis  the  services  of  IVIr.  Henry  E. 
Pierrcpont,  to  whom  the  seminary  owes  so  much,  were  liapi)il_y  secured 
to  take  charge  of  its  finances.  With  large  cxpcriuuce  in  real  estate, 
and  the  warmest  interest  in  the  institution,  he  immediately  gave  up  a 
large  share  of  his  time  to  the  work,  advancing  also  with  noble  gener- 
osity considerable  sums  from  his  own  private  funds  to  save  it  from 
disaster.  But  what  could  be  done  ?  The  charges  upon  tiic  real  estate, 
which  must  be  paid  or  the  real  estate  sacrificed,  now  amounted  to 
more  than  the  entire  income.  Not  a  dollar  remained  to  maintain  the 
institution,  and  there  was  no  prospect  of  leasing  or  selling  the  real 
estate  during  the  political  troubles  which  then  prevailed,  coincident 
with  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  war.  The  expectation  of  a  large 
increase  in  income  from  the  leasing  of  tlie  lots  obtained  at  so  much  cost 
was  utterly  frustrated  by  events  which  the  most  sagacious  could  not 
have  divined ;  and  but  for  the  noble  self-denial  of  the  resident  pro- 
fessors in  serving  without  salaries,  and  the  generous  help  of  able 
clergymen  in  the  city  who  gave  their  services  gratuitously,  the  semi- 
nary must  have  closed  its  doors.  Dr.  Eigenbrodt,  at  the  request  of 
the  standing  committee,  undertook  to  instruct  the  students  in  Pastoral 
Theology,  and  subsequently  the  liev.  Dr.  Walton  became  the  instructor 
in  Hebrew,  both  of  them  without  any  pecuniary  compensation.  In 
this  crisis  the  alumni  came  forward,  contributing  considera))lc  suras 
towards  the  current  expenses.  The  Society  for  Promoting  Ecligion 
and  Learning,  which  has  always  shown  itself  a  warm  friend  of  the 
seminary,  making  every  year  a  large  gi'ant  for  supporting  indigent 
students,  and  giving  at  different  periods  nearly  $5,000  for  the  increase 
of  the  librar^s  now  generously  appropriated  §1,000  for  several  years 
for  the  support  of  the  professors,  expressing  at  the  same  time  their 
"very  deep  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  institution,  and  their  trust 
and  prayer  that,  under  the  wise  counsels  of  its  trustees,  the  invaluable 
instructions  of  its  professors  ma}^  be  continued  without  interruption, 
and  thus  our  whole  Church  be  spared  the  shame  and  disgrace  that 
would  attend  the  closed  doors  of  this  its  greatest  estalilishment." 

But,  notwithstanding  the  example  set  them  by  the  alumni  and 
the  Society  for  Promoting  Religion  and  Learning,  churchmen  gener- 
ally did  not  respond  to  tlio  appeals  in  behalf  of  the  seminary.  The 
reputed  large  landed  endowment,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  was  yield- 
ing no  income,  was  the  ever  ready  excuse.  By  1863  tlie  debts  of  the 
institution  were  reported  as  upwards  of  $60,000,  and  the  estimated 
"deficiency  of  income,  besides  salaries  to  the  professors,''  $14,000. 
In  this  strait  the  board  M'ere  compelled  to  authorize  the  sale  of  the 
Brooklyn  property,  and  the  lots  between  the  Tenth  avenue  and  the 
river.     In  1865  the  standing  committee  reported  that  "  the  whole  of  the 
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Brooklyn  property  had  been  aflvantajrcously  sold  for  $51, 750,"  and  a 
year  later,  that  the  westerly  half  of  the  block  lictwecn  the  Tenth  and 
Eleventh  avenues  had  been  sold  for  $'JU, 'JOO.  These  sales  relieved 
the  seminary  from  its  cash  indebtedness,  and  enabled  it  once  more  to 
pay  the  salaries  of  the  self-denying  and  faithfid  professors.  The  com- 
mittee, therefore,  reconmiended  that  the  remaining  lots  owned  by  the 
seminary  should  not  be  sold,  but  leased  for  long  terms.  This,  how- 
ever, it  was  not  jjractical  to  carry  immediately  into  ellect.  Notwith- 
standing the  efforts  of  the  treasurer,  a  number  of  them  remained 
vacant,  and,  while  some  of  the  tenants  of  those  which  had  l>een  leased 
failed  to  pay  their  ground  rent,  taxes  aiul  assessments  went  steadily 
on.  In  this  way  dcticiencics  again  occurred  in  the  income,  from  time 
to  time,  gradually  absorbing  more  and  more  of  the  capital,  until  the 
treasurer  was  obliged  to  report  that  unless  the  Church  came  to  the 
relief  of  the  seminar}^  there  would  soon  be  nothing  left  but  the  landed 
endowment. 

In  1855  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ilaiglit  resigned  the  chair  of  pastoral  Theology, 
■which  he  had  tilled  with  so  much  zeal  and  lidclit}'  for  fourteen  years,  — 
for  only  four  of  which  did  ho  receive  any  salary  from  the  institution. 

In  1859,  under  the  plea  of  providing  funds  to  pay  the  expenses 
from  income  to  be  derived  from  the  "seminary  block,"  a  movement 
was  set  on  foot  to  induce  the  l)oard  to  remove  the  institution  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  at  a  special  meeting  of  the 
board  the  committee  appointed  to  consider  its  practicability  and  expe- 
diency reported  in  favor  of  purchasing  one  hundred  and  ninety  acres 
one  mile  from  Fishkill  station,  on  the  Hudson  Ilivcr  IJailroad,  and  re- 
moving the  seminary  thither.  At  the  same  meeting  the  standing  com- 
mittee put  on  record  their  opinion  that  they  did  not  deem  it  "expedient 
or  desirable  to  remove  the  institution  from  the  seminary  block." 

After  hearing  both  reports,  the  board,  on  motion  of  the  Kcv.  Dr. 
Hawks,  decided  that  it  was  "inexpedient  at  the  present  time  to 
remove  the  seminary  from  its  present  location."  The  trustees,  in  their 
next  triennial  report  to  the  General  Convention,  after  reciting  the 
foregoing  resolution,  add  thus :  "  The  question,  they  trust,  has  now, 
happily,  been  put  to  rest." 

At  the  same  meeting,  as  a  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  liberality 
and  kindness  of  Dr.  ^Nloore  toward  the  seminary  from  its  beginning, 
and  especially  in  relincjuishing  the  mortgage  he  held  on  the  seminary 
block,  a  professorship  was  designated  "The  Clement  C.  Moore  Pro- 
fessorship of  Hebrew." 

The  question  of  the  removal  was  not,  however,  allowed  "  to  rest." 
In  1869,  urged  by  the  eloquence  of  the  Pev.  Dr.  Francis  Vinton  and 
some  of  the  trustees  who  were  anxious  to  remove  the  seminar\'  from 
the  city  of  New  York,  a  committee  of  six  was  appointed  bj-  the  board 
"to  inquire  into  the  legal  right  and  the  propriety  of  removing  the 
seminary,  and  the  probal)lc  cost  of  a  new  site  for  the  purpose."  In 
the  following  year  this  conmiittee  made  an  elaborate  report,  accom- 
panied Ij}'  legal  opinions,  showing  that  "the  title  of  the  seminary  to 
its  real  estate  is  a  fte  simple  absolute,  without  any  restriction  in  law 
on  its  rijrht  to  sell  or  to  lease,  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  otherwise  to  dis- 
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pose  of  its  property  for  the  just  purposes  of  the  General  Theological 
seminary,"  advocatinij  the  expediency  of  its  removal  chiefly  on 
the  ground  of  its  inahilityto  hold  its  present  property,  and  presenting 
several  sites  outside  of  oS'ew  York  which  could  he  procured. 

After  further  consideration,  the  hoard,  in  1870,  agreed  to  accept 
a  deed  of  donation  of  thirty  acres  of  land  at  JMamaroneck,  from  Mr. 
Thomas  R.  Ilawley,  with  the  condition  that  the  ])ropei-ty  was  to  be 
used  for  the  purposes  of  a  theological  seminary,  and  the  further  con- 
dition that  the  trustees  should,  within  five  years,  erect  buildings  upon 
tlie  })remiscs  for  the  purposes  of  a  theological  seminar}^  or,  in  default 
of  so  doing,  that  they  would  reconvey  the  lands  to  him  free  and  clear 
of  all  incumln-ance.  The  standing  committee  was,  at  the  same  time, 
authorized  to  employ  an  agent  to  ol)tain  suliscriptions  for  the  purpose 
of  l)uilding  on  this  property.  Two  years  later,  however,  the  board 
appears  to  have  realized  the  mistake  it  had  made,  and  ordered  the 
standing  committee  "  to  negotiate  with  the  proper  parties  lor  the  re- 
conveyance of  the  ]\Iamaroneck  property,"  and  "  to  take  all  necessary 
steps  for  the  surrender  of  the  property  and  for  relief  from  all  liabilities 
on  its  account."     This  was  shortI_y  afterwai'ds  eflectcd. 

Thus  ended  the  agitation  of  the  question  in  the  board  of  trustees, 
and  the  writer  congratulates  the  Church  that  it  has  finally  been 
"put  to  rest"  I)y  the  erection  of  the  new  Ijuildings  in  accordance  with 
the  decision  of  the  large  meeting  of  the  board  held  in  1882. 

On  the  21st  of  December,  18fil,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Turner,  the  iirst 
professor  of  the  seminary,  and  who  lor  upwards  of  forty  j'cars  had 
tilled  the  chair  of  Biblical  Learning  and  Interpretation  witli  the  highest 
honor  to  himself  and  benefit  to  those  committed  to  his  care,  entered 
into  his  rest,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age.  Peculiarly  fitted 
for  the  work  which  God  had  assigned  him,  he  gave  himself  to  it  with 
unflagging  zeal  and  patient  industry  to  the  last  week  of  his  protracted 
life.  "Largely  endowed  with  common-sense  ;  blessed  with  quick  per- 
ceptions, a  retentive  memory,  a  spirit  imbued  with  profound  reverence 
for  the  inspii'cd  word ;  and  uniting  in  a  rare  and  happy  combination  a 
proper  regard  for  human  authority  with  independence  of  judgment, 
liis  numerous  publications  are  not  only  a  towering  monument  of  his 
vast  attainments  in  learning,  but  a  mine  of  Scriptural  truth."  The 
board  of  trustees  spread  upon  their  records  their  appreciation  of  him 
by  resolving  that,  his  "faithfid  services  in  the  various  duties,  both  of 
government  and  instruction,  as  an  officer  of  the  institution  ;  his  zeal- 
ous perseverance  and  devoted  Christian  spirit  in  their  discharge,  and 
his  learned  researches  and  labors  in  the  cause  of  sound  Scriptural 
Truth,  pursued  through  many  years  of  feeble  health  and  advanced  age, 
demanded  the  warmest  acknowledgments  of  gratitude  and  reverence 
on  the  part  of  the  board,  and  of  their  thankfulness  to  the  great  Head 
of  the  Church  that  the  seminary  had  been  enal)led  to  enjoy  for  so 
long  a  period  the  benefits  of  his  ministrations  and  learning." 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Seabury,  D.D.,  temporarily  supplied  his 
vacant  chair,  and,  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  trustees,  was  elected  to 
succeed  him. 

At  the  triennial  meeting  in  September,  1862,  the  Rev.  William 
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E.  Eigenhrodi,  D.D.,  whose  services  in  this  department  hud  been  given 
gratuitously,  was  unanimously  elected  to  the  professorship  of  Pastoral 
Theology  and  Pulpit  Eloquence,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  financial 
condition  of  the  seminary,  had  been  vacant  for  seven  years. 

At  the  same  meeting,  the  Kev.  Dr.  llouglifon  having  rosigniMl  hi.s 
position  as  Instructor  in  Hebrew,  the  Itev.  William  \Valton,  D.D., 
was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy,  and  undertook  the;  duty  gratuitously. 

In  the  same  year  Dr.  Clement  C.  Moore,  after  serving  the  semi- 
nary, almost  gratuitously,  in  one  of  its  most  toilsome  departments  for 
nearly  thirty  years,  calndy  fell  asleep.  The  nHinirtccnt  benefactor  of 
the  institution,  it  will  ever  owe  him  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude.  One  of  the 
noblest  examples  of  the  Cliristian  scholar  and  gentleman,  he  adorned, 
as  all  who  knew  him  will  testify,  the  doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour  in 
the  mature  activity  of  his  life,  as  well  as  in  the  calm,  dignified,  and 
beneficent  seclusion  of  his  age.  "  Warm-hearted  in  friendship,  genial 
in  society,  kindly  and  considerate  to  all ;  possessed  of  fine  literary 
tastes,  poetic  instincts  and  expressiveness,  and  of  cheerful  humor 
withal ;  yet  at  the  same  time  well  accomplished  in  severer  studies,  and 
resolute  for  more  laborious  undertakings,  as  his  learned  works  in  He- 
brew grammar  and  lexicography  distinctly  testify." 

In  August,  18G4,  the  Kev.  Dr.  ^lahan  resigned  his  professorship, 
which  he  had  so  aljly  filled  for  thirteen  years,  in  order  that  he  might 
accept  the  rectorship  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Baltimore.  His  resigna- 
tion which,  it  was  understood,  was  occasioned  by  the  necessity  of 
providing  support  for  his  family,  was  a  great  loss  to  the  seminary. 
Five  years  later,  in  1869,  he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  Systematic 
Divinity,  and,  notwithstanding  he  declined  it,  was  again  elected  to  the 
same  chair  on  the  30th  of  June,  1870.  After  this  second  election  he  ac- 
cepted ;  but,  as  he  was  maidng  preparation  to  remove  to  the  seminary 
to  enter  on  his  duties,  "on  The  3d  day  of  September  following,  it 
pleased  Almighty  God  to  terminate  the  earthly  labors  of  this  learned 
theologian  and  beloved  priest,  and  to  recall  the  spirit  to  Himself." 

The  vacant  chair  of  Ecclesiastical  History  was  filled  by  the  elec- 
tion of  Bishop  Whittingham,  who  declined  to  accept  it,  and  afterwards, 
on  the  28th  of  June,''l8G.J,  by  the  election  of  the  Rev.  George  F. 
Seymour,  A.^L,  Rector  of  St.  John's  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  and 
late  warden  of  St.  Stephen's  College,  Annandale,  N.Y. 

In  1868  Miss  Elizabeth  Ludlow  gave  the  sum  of  $25,000  to  the 
seminary  to  found  and  endow  a  professorship,  to  be  called,  "  in  rever- 
ence to  the  memory  of  her  beloved  parents,  the  Charles  and  Elizabeth 
Ludlow  Professorship  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity  and  Law."  On  the  3d 
of  Februaiy,  1869,  the  Rev.  Francis  Vinton,  D.D.,on  the  nomination 
of  Miss  Ludlow,  was  elected  to  this  professorship.  Dr.  Vinton  filled 
the  chair  for  a  little  more  than  three  years,  until  death  removed  Iiim 
from  his  earthly  labors.  Prominent  in  the  counsels  of  the  Church 
and  in  the  administration  of  some  of  her  important  trusts,  of  command- 
ing presence,  and  endowed  with  varied  talents,  he  discharged  the 
duties  of  his  professorship  with  dignity,  strength,  and  courtesy,  adorn- 
ing it  with  his  learning  and  scholarship,  and  leaving  behind  a  valu.-ible 
text-book  on  canon  law.     He  was  succeeded  by  the   Rev.   William 
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J.  Seabury,  D.D.,  who  was  elected  iu  June,  1873,  and  still  most 
acceptably  tills  the  chair. 

On  the  l-tth  of  December,  1808,  the  Eev.  Dr.  Johnson  resigned 
the  Professorship  of  Systematic  Divinity,  and  his  resignation  was 
most  reluctantly  accepted.  He  was  immediately  elected  by  the 
trustees  emeritus  professor,  and  continued  to  act  as  professor  for 
another  year.  Three  years  later  his  life  closed.  He  died  on  the  13th 
of  August,  1873,  while  he  was  still  doing  what  he  could  in  his  INIas- 
ter"s  service,  as  a  simple  missionary  in  a  little  hamlet  on  the  confines 
of  the  diocese  of  New  York.  As  Dr.  Seymour  justly  said  of  him, 
"  A  life  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  with  preeminent  forgetfulness 
of  self,  with  the  loftiest  aims  of  ministerial  duty,  combined  with  an 
almost  childlike  simplicity  of  character  and  manner,  culminated  in 
twenty  years  of  service  in  the  General  Theological  Seminary,  during 
which  long  period  it  can  safely  be  said  that  no  one  had  been  brought 
within  the  charmed  circle  of  his  influence  but  to  love  him ;  no  one  had 
named  him  but  to  appl}'  spontaneously  in  thought,  if  not  in  speech, 
the  commendation  which  Holy  Scripture  bestows  upon  St.  Barnabas, 
'He  loas  a  good  man,  and  full  of  the  Holtj   Ghost.'" 

In  April,  18G9,  the  Rev.  William  AValton,  D.D.,  who  had  served 
without  pecuniary  compensation  for  nearly  six  years  as  instructor  in 
Hebrew,  was  unanimously  elected  to  the  Clement  C.  Moore  Profes- 
sorship of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Languages,  the  election  "  to  take 
eflect  from  the  Feast  of  the  Nativity  of  St.  John  Baptist,  18()8."  He 
accepted  the  office,  but  was  not  able  to  enter  on  the  discharge  of  its 
duties,  his  death  occurring  shortly  after  his  election,  which  came  too 
late  to  do  more  for  him  than  to  assure  him  of  the  high  regard  and 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held.  He  was,  as  the  trustees  testified  by 
their  subsequent  action,  a  devout  Christian  priest,  a  high-toned  gentle- 
man, an  accomplished  and  profound  scholar,  a  man  of  entire  integrity, 
of  spotless  reputation,  and  of  blameless  life.  A  rare  and  valuable  col- 
lection of  over  five  hundred  volumes  from  his  library  was  given  to  the 
seminary,  and  placed,  by  order  of  the  trustees,  in  a  separate  alcove 
bearing  his  name. 

The  Rev.  Randall  C.  Hall,  D.D.,  was  appointed  instructor  in 
Hebrew,  in  October,  1869,  and  in  June,  1871,  elected  to  succeed  Dr. 
Walton  in  the  professorship,  the  laborious  duties  of  which  he  still  con- 
tinues conscieutiously  and  faithfully  to  discharge. 

In  June,  1869,  the  Rev.  Theodore  B.  Lyman,  D.D.,  the  present 
honored  Bishop  of  North  Carolina,  was  elected  Dean  of  the  seminar3^ 
The  election  of  a  Dean  had  been  looked  forward  to  for  nearly  fifty 
years  by  the  trustees,  and  it  was  earnestly  hoped  that  Dr.  Lyman 
would  accept;  but,  after  careful  reflection,  he  felt  compelled  to  decline 
the  office  to  which  he  had  been  thus  summoned. 

The  Rev.  John  M.  Forbes,  D.D.,  was  then  elected  in  October, 
with  great  unanimity.  Dr.  Forbes  administered  the  duties  of  his 
office  with  earnestness,  zeal,  and  ability  ;  but  difiicultics  connected 
with  the  discipline  of  the  institution  impelled  him  to  retire  from  it  in 
November,  1872. 

The  office  was  not  again  filled  until  June,  1875,  when  the  Rev. 
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Dr.  Seymour,  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  was  clectod  i)erina- 
ncnt  Dean,  to  sei-ve  as  such  in  connection  with  his  professorship.  He 
continued  to  disoharfje  flic  ai'duous  and  responsible  duties  of  l)otii 
positions  with  all  his  well-known  enerjry  and  zeal,  until  June  I.'), 
1879,  when  lie  resisrned  in  onliT  to  ciiahle  him  to  devote  iiimsi'it"  to 
his  work  as  Bishop  o(  Sprinj^tield,  to  whieli  he  was  consecrated  on  .St. 
Barnabas'-day,  1878.  During  his  couuectiou  with  the  seminary  as 
Professor  and  Dean,  extending  over  a  period  of  fourteen  years,  he 
initiated  and  carried  out  many  important  imi)rovements,  notwithstand- 
ing that,  during  the  whole  of  the  time,  the  institution  was  most  seri- 
ously hampered  by  lack  of  suiBcicnt  means  to  pay  its  current  expenses. 
By  personal  application  he  collected  over  $10,000  for  its  benefit. 
With  this  he  was  enabled  to  tit  up  a  new  chapel  in  the  east  building  ; 
remove  the  library  to  the  west  wing  of  the  west  building,  where  it 
yet  remains,  and  is  comparatively  free  from  the  danger  of  tire  ;  make 
very  important  improvements  in  the  dormitories,  and  introduce  gas 
in  all  the  students'  rooms.  He  rcoi-ganized  the  refectory  which  does 
so  much  to  protect  the  students  from  injurious  associations  in  board- 
ixig-houses,  and  to  promote  their  physical  and  spiritual  welfare.  He 
was  also  instrumental  in  eflecting  a  reformation  in  the  calendar  of  the 
seminary,  hj  which  it  is  brought  into  harmou}^  with  the  ecclesiastical 
year,  and  permits  the  graduating  class  to  be  ordained  at  the  Trinit}' 
Ember  season. 

He  has  lieen  .succeeded  in  his  office  as  Dean  by  the  Rev.  Eugene 
Augs.  Hoflman,  D.D.,  the  present  incumbent;  and  as  Professor  of 
Ecclesiastical  History,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Richey,  D.D.,  whose  long 
experience  as  a  teacher,  and  varied  learning,  render  his  lectures 
peculiarly  instructive  and  valuable. 

In  1869  an  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature  empowering  the 
board  of  trustees  to  confer  degrees  in  theology ;  a  power  which  the 
board  has  guarded  by  a  carefully  worded  statute,  and  from  wliich,  to 
its  honor  be  it  said,  it  has  never  departed. 

Miss  Ludlow,  whose  endowment  of  the  Charles  and  Elizabeth 
Ludlow  Professorship  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity  and  Law,  in  1868,  and 
who  died  Xov.  11,  1868,  left  in  her  will  a  bequest  of  $2.5,000  for 
the  founding  of  a  professorship  in  the  seminary.  Her  heirs-at-law 
claimed  that  this  bequest  had  been  made  void  by  her  gift  of  that  sum 
before  her  death,  and  Judge  Barnard,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  of  Xew  York,  decided  that  the  seminary,  having  received  the 
monej'  during  the  lifetime  of  the  testatrix,  was  not  entitled  to  the 
bequest  in  the  will.  Pending  an  appeal  which  was  taken  from  this 
decision,  the  matter  was  compromised  by  Mr.  Charles  L.  Livingston, 
the  heir  of  Miss  Ludlow,  paying  $8,000,  which  was  accepted  l)y  the 
seminary  by  an  indenture  of  agreement,  providing  that  the  amount 
should  be  kept  as  a  separate  fund,  to  be  forever  called  the  "Charles 
and  Elizabeth  Ludlow  Fund,"  the  income  thereof  to  be  at  the  entire 
disposal  of  the  trustees,  to  use  in  any  manner  that  they  may  deem 
best. 

In  1871  the  present  learned  Profiessor  of  Systematic  Divinity,  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Buel,  D.D.,  was  elected,  and  entered  on  his  duties. 
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In  October  of  the  following  year  the  Eev.  Samuel  Seabury,  D.D., 
for  ten  years  Professor  of  Biblical  Learning  and  Intei-pretation  of 
Scripture,  passed  away. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  worthy  and  able  successor,  the  Rev. 
Andrew  Oliver,  D.D.,  who  was  elected  in  June,  1873. 

In  1809  an  unknown  donor  presented  the  seminary  with  a  thou- 
sand-dollar l)ond,  to  endow  "a  prize  for  (lie  best  Extemporaneous 
Preaching,  to  be  known  as  The  Seymour  Prize." 

Within  the  past  five  years  the  spirit  which,  in  its  early  days,  led 
Moore,  and  Sherred,  and  Lorillard,  and  Kohne,  and  Stuyvesaut  to 
make  it  the  recipient  of  their  noble  endowments,  has  revived.  The 
endowment  of  the  Professorship  of  Pastoi'al  Theology  b}^  the  late 
Samuel  Verplanck  Hoffman  has  been  followed  by  the  still  larger  en- 
dowment of  $100,000  for  the  office  of  Dean  liy  his  family,  which  will 
hereafter  secure  a  permanent  head  to  the  institution. 

The  noble  gift  of  Mr.  George  A.  Jarvis,  to  establish  the  "  Bishop 
Paddock  Lectureship  "  (on  the  plan  of  the  well-known  Bampton  lect- 
ureship in  Oxford),  which  has  already  given  to  the  Church  three  veiy 
able  courses  of  lectures,  —  Bishop  Williams's  on  the  Reformation,  Dr. 
W.  D.  Wilson's  on  Natural  Theology,  and  Bishop  Littlejohn's  on  the 
Ministry  at  the  close  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  ;  and  a  similar  amount 
given  by  Miss  Caroline  Talman  to  endow  the  "John  H.  Talnian  Fel- 
lowship,"— have  supplied  a  long-felt  want,  and  set  an  example  whicli, 
it  is  hoped,  will  shortly  secure  other  endowments  of  like  character. 

And  last,  though  not  least  in  importance,  the  substantial  progress 
which  has  already  l)een  made  towards  the  erection  of  the  admirably 
designed  pile  of  collegiate  buildings  which  is  to  be  the  future  home  of 
a  great  school  of  the  prophets.  The  board  having  decided,  at  a  large 
meeting  in  1882,  without  a  dissenting  voice,  to  keep  the  seminary  on 
its  present  site,  instructed  the  standing  committee  to  obtain  plans  and 
erect  additional  buildings  as  soon  as  the  necessaiy  funds  should  be 
provided.  Thus  instructed,  the  standing  committee  wisely  determined 
to  procure,  before  they  spent  a  dollar  on  any  new  building,  a  com- 
plete plan  of  a  series  of  buildings  which  the  future  development  of 
the  seminary  will  sooner  or  later  require,  and  then  to  erect  these 
buildings,  one  after  another,  as  means  are  provided,  and  the  growth  of 
the  institution  shall  demand.  Employing  Mr.  Charles  C.  Haight,  the 
architect  of  the  new  buildings  of  Columbia  College,  and  the  son  of  the 
late  Rev.  Dr.  Haight,  who  filled  for  so  many  years  the  chair  of  Pastoral 
Theology,  a  design  has  been  obtained,  which  combines  in  a  remark- 
able degree  economy  of  cost,  simplicity  of  construction,  and  dignity 
in  appearance,  and  which  will,  when  fully  carried  out,  provide  accom- 
modation for  two  hundred  students,  with  residences  for  the  dean  and 
each  member  of  the  faculty.  This  general  plan  contemplates  using  the 
whole  front  on  Ninth  avenue  by  six  hundrecl  feet  in  depth.  It  will  oc- 
cupy three  sides  of  the  block,  with  a  continuous  line  of  buildings  about 
forty  feet  in  depth,  leaving  the  southerly  side  on  Twentieth  street  open, 
with  the  exception  of  the  residences  of  the  professors,  which  are  to  be 
placed  some  distance  apart.  The  chapel,  which  is  to  stand  in  the  centre, 
with  the  chancel  on  Twenty-first  street,  will  divide  the  whole  pile  into 
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two  quadrangles.  A  view  of  the  east  quadrangle,  looking  north-east, 
is  given  on  another  page.  The  main  entrance  to  the  buildings  and 
grounds  will  be  in  the  centre  of  the  Ninth-avenue  front,  while  the 
Dean's  residence  and  the  fire-proof  library  building  will  occupy  the 
corners,  the  corresponding  corner  on  the  north-west  being  appropri- 
ated to  the  refectory.  Suitaljle  rooms  are  to  be  provided  on  the  first 
floor  of  the  lire-proof  library  Inulding  for  the  safe  preservation  of  the 
archives  and  valuable  documents  of  the  General  and  Diocesan  Conven- 
tions, while  the  gi'ound  floor  of  the  chapel  building  is  designed  to  be 
used  as  a  large  public  lecture-room,  in  which  a  convention  might 
assemble.  The  quarters  of  the  students  are  particularly  well  ar- 
ranged, every  sitting-room  having  a  southern  exposure  and  two 
commodious  bed-i"ooms  attached,  each  of  which  has  a  window  on 
Twenty-first  street.  The  material  to  be  used  is  pressed  lirick  and 
Belleville  stone,  with  dark  slate  for  the  steep  roofs,  while  the  inte- 
riors of  the  chapel,  library,  and  lecture-rooms  are  to  be  finished 
with  buff-colored  brick,  interspersed  with  black  and  red.  The  style 
of  architecture  is  that  known  as  the  English  Collegiate  Gothic,  which 
so  readily  adapted  itself  to  all  the  requirements  of  a  collegiate  institu- 
tion ;  and,  when  the  whole  pile  is  completed,  it  will  not  only  furnish  a 
collegiate  establishment  of  which  the  Church  may  well  be  proud,  but 
one  which  will  not  be  put  in  the  shade  by  anything  in  England  or  this 
country. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  first  of  this  series  of  buildings  was  laid 
May  10,  1883,  by  the  Bishop  of  Albany,  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
concourse  of  the  bishops,  clei'gy,  alumni,  trustees,  and  friends  of 
the  seminary.  Addresses  were  delivered  on  the  occasion  by  the 
Bishop  of  Springfield,  the  Eev.  Dr.  Henry  C.  Potter,  and  the  Hon. 
Wm.  M.  Evarts,  full  reports  of  which  were  published  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Trustees.  The  building  is  about  eighty  feet  in  length 
by  forty  feet  in  depth,  and  cost  $50,000,  all  of  which  has  been  pro- 
vided by  private  subscriptions.  It  contains  six  commodious,  well 
lighted  and  ventilated  lecture-rooms,  each  about  thirty  feet  square, 
and  to  each  of  which  is  attached  a  private  room  for  the  use  of  the  pro- 
fessor. It  was  dedicated  on  the  Feast  of  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul, 
January  25,  1884,  by  the  Assistant  Bishop  of  New  York,  and  is  called 
Sheered  Hall,  in  memory  of  Mr.  Jacol)  Sherred,  a  vestryman  of 
Trinity  Church,  New  York,  whose  generous  legacy  of  $60,000,  in 
1821,  has  already  been  noticed.  The  building  is  in  every  way  most 
satisfactorj',  and  has  already  begun  to  exercise  a  beneficial  influence 
on  the  students. 

Funds  have  been  also  promised  for  the  erection  of  the  proposed 
fire-proof  library  building,  on  condition  that  sufficient  shall  be  con- 
tributed to  build  the  two  dormitories,  which,  in  the  plan  adopted, 
connect  it  with  Sherred  Hall. 

These,  and  other  tokens  which  might  be  mentioned,  show  that  our 
General  Seminary  has  entered  on  a  new  era  in  its  history,  and  give 
promise  of  the  bright  future  that  is  opening  before  it. 


/.  a^J<^<r^^iyi^ 
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THE  EPISCOPAL   THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOL  AV  CAMIiltlDGE,  MASS. 
Bv  TiiK  REV.  GEORGE  Z.VBRISKIE  GRAY.  n.n..   Dkan. 

Tlii>i  institution  wa.s  incorporated  in  18()7.  It  had  long  been  felt 
that  a  'riicoiogical  Scmiiiarv  was  needed  to  pio\  ide  a  ininistrv  tor  tiie 
Church  in  New  England,  and  esjiecially  when  Caniltridge  otlored  .so 
excellent  an  opportunity  to  recruit  and  prepare  candidates.  About 
lX-2f)  ljisho|)  (iriswold  began  to  urge  the  subject  upon  the  clergy 
and  laity,  and  in  1831  an  organization  was  made  by  the  Conven- 
tion, chietly  under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Doane,  subscijuently  Bisho])  of 
New  Jersey ;  Dr.  Potter,  later  Bishoj)  of  Pennsylvaniii ;  and  Dr. 
Coit.  The  Kev.  J.  H.  Hopkins,  later  Bishop  of  Vermont,  was  called 
from  Pittsburg  to  undertake  the  work,  and,  for  nearly  two  years, 
taught  several  young  men  in  a  house  which  he  occupied  in  Cambridge. 
But.  as  he  Avas  elected  to  the  episcojiate,  and  e.xpectations  in  regard 
to  finances  were  not  realized,  the  matter  was  given  up.  At  the  Con- 
vention of  18o')  the  eftbrt  was  renewed,  and  a  conunittee  apjjointed, 
who,  in  1831),  reported  a  new  plan  of  organization  in  coiiperation  with 
the  diocese  of 
Rhode  Island. 
Trustees  were 
a {) pointed . 
and  a  sub- 
scription, al- 
ready aniount- 
ingtoS26,0O0. 
was  to  be  made 
$50,000  be- 
fore work 
should  be  be- 
gun. But  the 
financial  panic 
that  soon  oc- 
curred ]nit  an 
end  to  this  sec- 
ond endeav- 
or. In  1845 
a  committee 
was  again  ap- 
pointed by  the  Convention  to  undertake  the  foundation  of  a  semi- 
nary, and'they  reported,  at  the  meeting  of  1846,  a  jdan  of  organi- 
zation, and  a  gift  of  $25,000  by  William  Appleton.  Ksip,  conditiouid 
upon  the  raising  of  an  equal  siun  in  adilition  within  two  years.  A 
long  and  influential  list  of  gentlemen  was  appointed  to  secure  this 
needed  sum  ;  but  there  ajjpears  no  record  of  their  reporting  to  any 
subsequent  Convention  :  and  thus  the  third  attempt  fell  through. 

But,  in  ISGT.  a  munificent  churchman  of  Boston,  the  late  Benjamin 
T.  Reed,  resolved  to  revive  the  scheme,  and  to  put  it  on  a  firm  basis, 
which  diocesan  action  had  so  repeatedly  failed   to  accomplish.      He 
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conveyed  to  trustees  of  his  own  selection  the  sum  of  $100,000,  accom- 
panied by  an  indenture  of  conditions,  based  upon  the  plan  of  1831. 
At  once  these  trustees  secured  incorporation,  and  the  history  of  the 
school  began.  Two  peculiarities  marked  the  conditions  of  this  founda- 
tion. One  was  the  mode  of  governing  and  of  administering  the  trust. 
The  title  to  the  property,  and  the  accompanying  responsibilities,  are 
vested  in  five  lay  trustees,  who  fill  their  own  vacancies.  This  was 
approved  by  Mr.  Reed  liecause  it  seemed  the  necessary  way  to  secure 
a  proper  care  of  the  funds,  and  to  keep  the  institution  out  of  the  com- 
plications of  party  politics,  with  their  varying  fortunes.  But,  in  order 
that  thei'e  be  no  departure  from  the  Church's  teaching,  or  any  otlier 
perversion  of  the  trust,  there  is  a  Board  of  Visitors,  consisting  of  the 
Bishop  of  the  diocese,  vrith  three  clergymen  and  three  laymen,  who 
have  full  power  to  investigate  and  redress  abuses,  even  to  appeal  to 
the  courts  of  the  State  if  they  see  fit. 

Another  condition  was  that  all  instructors  are  requii-ed  to  teach 
nothing  contrary  to  the  C'hurch's  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  in 
the  merits  of  Christ  alone,  as  expressed  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles. 
This  was  inserted  to  prevent  the  trust  from  ever  being  used  to  incul- 
cate either  views  held  within  the  pale  of  Christendom  which  this 
Church  has  repudiated,  or  the  anti-Christian  idea  of  justification  by 
morality,  which  threatens  from  a  different  quarter.  Besides  this 
there  is  absolutely  no  limitation,  in  theory  or  in  practice,  ujion  the 
liberty  of  inquiry  and  instruction  within  the  range  allowed  by  the 
standards  of  the  Church.  The  aim  has  been  to  be  independent  of  all 
schools  of  thought  or  parties,  and  to  make  the  teaching  as  comprehen- 
sive as  the  Church  itself,  and  as  impartial  towards  all  loj^al  members 
thereof.  The  history  of  the  school  has  been  one  of  marked  success  in 
material  respects  since  its  beginning.  In  1869  the  late  R.  M.  Mason 
built  the  beautiful  St.  John's  Memorial  Chapel,  at  a  cost  of  $75,000,  to 
be  used  for  the  free  accommodation  of  officers  and  students  of  the  school 
and  of  Harvard  College,  and  of  the  public  on  such  terms  as  the 
trustees  may  fix.  In  1873  Amos  A.  Lawrence,  Esq.,  built  a  dormi- 
tory, completed  in  1880,  at  the  total  cost  of  $80,000.  In  187-i  Mr. 
Reed  gave  the  library  and  class-room  building,  costing  $35,000. 
Shortly  after  this,  Mr.  Reed  died,  and  he  had  been  so  encouraged  by 
the  success  of  his  work  that  he  bequeathed  the  reversion  of  his  entire 
estate,  inventoried  at  over  a  million  dollars.  In  1875  Mr.  John  A. 
Hurnham  built  the  refectory,  at  a  cost  of  $12,000;  and,  at  his  decease, 
the  donor  of  the  chapel,  Mr.  Mason,  left  a  legacy  of  $25,000.  There 
are  to  be  added  to  all  this  a  reversionary  legacy  of  Bishop  Eastburn, 
amounting  to  about  $25,000;  also  gifts  for  land  for  residences  for 
professors,  and  for  various  items  of  expenditure,  amounting  to  $94,500. 
Therefore  it  is  seen  that  the  actual  donations  have  amounted  to 
$426,500,  and  that  property  actually  on  hand  is  worth  $381,500.  The 
ultimate  reversion  of  the  estate  of  the  founder  will  render  the  endow- 
ment of  the  school  one  of  the  largest  in  America. 

As  to  the  personnel  of  the  school,  the  late  Rev.  J.  S.  Stone, 
D.D.,  was  Dean  until  1876,  when  he  retired,  and  the  Rev.  George 
Zabriskie  Gray,  D.D.,  was  chosen  in  his  place.     The  professors  now 
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arc,  the  Dean,  Drs.  A.  V.  (i.  Allon  aiul  P.  H.  Stecnstra,  the  Rev. 
Messrs.  William  Lawrenco  aiul  II.  S.  Xasli,  and  the  \U'\ .  Kli>lia 
Mulford,  LL.D.,  who  is  Lecturer  on  Apoloj^eties.  The  Kev.  Fraiieis 
"Wharton,  D.D.,  was  Professor  from  the  lie>rinnin<^  until  1SS2,  wlien 
he  withdrew  from  lonsr  and  etiieient  labors.  The  chairs  now  in  exist- 
ence are  those  of  Old  and  of  New  Testament  Study,  Kcclcsiastical 
History,  Systematic  Divinity,  Iloniiletics  and  Pastoral  Care,  and 
Apologetics.  Among  these  si.x  departments  are  divitled  all  the 
branches  of  study  prescribed  by  the  canons  of  the  Church. 


EPISCOPAL    THEOLOGICAL    SCHOOL,    CAMBRIDGE. 

As  to  Students,  the  number  who  have  completed  their  studies  is, 
up  to  July  1,  18.S4,  eighty-four.  They  ha\e  come  from  nearly  every 
diocese,  and  are  at  work  in  as  many  parts  of  the  ( 'hurch.  The  highest 
number  present  at  once  has  beei'i  thirty.  There  are  now  twenty- 
seven. 

The  course  covers,  as  usual,  three  years,  with  provision  for  post- 
graduate studv,  which  is  i-enerally  jjursued  by  .^^ome  each  year.  The 
degree  of  Bat-helor  in  Divinity  is  granted  to  those  who  submit  to  an 
especial  examination  on  the  whole  course,  and  write  assigned  theses. 

As  to  conditions  of  admission,  applicants  must  be  Bachelors  of 
Arts,  or  ])e  examined  by  a  fixed  standard,  unless  they  enter  ad 
eundem  from  other  seminaries.  This  is  necessary  in  order  to  maintam 
that  srrade  of  scholarship  which  is  re(|uired,  inai)lacehke  Cambridge, 
for  the  credit  of  the  Church,  and  where  a  large  proportion  "*  the 
students  have  had  the  thoroughness  of  a  training  m  Harvard.  This 
same  fact  of  relations  to  a  great  university  shapes  the  methods  ot 
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instruction,  which  is  tliat  of  fundamental  discussion  of  the  relation  of 
the  Gospel,  as  held  by  this  Church,  to  the  thought  of  the  day.  In- 
quiry is  peculiarly  active  in  such  a  situation,  and  the  aim  is  to  meet 
it  and  to  lead  it  aright,  to  stimulate  the  personal  formation  of  opinions 
rather  than  to  impose  any  opinions  ))y  professional  authority. 

One  other  phase  of  the  work  of  the  school,  which  springs  out  of 
its  nearness  to  Harvard,  is  its  relations  to  the  church  element  therein. 
There  are  more  chui'chmen  there  than  in  any  other  college  in  the  land. 
Both  the  very  presence  of  this  school,  and  its  chapel  being  the  place 
of  worship  for  such  of  these  young  men  who  desire  to  use  it,  give  an 
opportunity  of  access  to  this  large  and  important  field.  At  present 
the  Professor  of  Homiletics  and  Pastoral  Care  is  charajed  with  this 
sphere  of  work,  and  it  is  expected  that,  even  more  than  in  the  past, 
this  relationship  may  lead  to  the  impression  upon  the  youth  in  that 
college  of  the  claims  of  the  Church  and  of  its  holy  ministry.  AVith 
divine  blessing  a  bright  future  lies  before  a  seminar}'  in  so  important 
a  place,  and  with  such  abundant  means  for  fulfilling  its  mission. 


r/v— CL-y 


TRINITY   COLLEGE. 
Bv  THE  REV.  SAMUEL   HART,  M.A.,  Professor. 

The  plan  for  the  foundation  of  a  church  college  in  Connecticut 
was,  to  use  the  words  of  the  historian  of  the  diocese,  "the  conception 
of  men  who  were  not  unmindful  of  the  prejudices  of  early  education." 
The  institution  at  New  Haven  had  taken  its  name  from  a  churchman 
who  had  been  its  liberal  benefactor,  and  had  received  from  Dean 
Berkeley  gifts  of  books  and  of  lands  which  wci'e  of  no  little  value. 
The  Church  in  Connecticut  may  lie  said  to  have  been  l)orn  in  the 
Yale  College  library;  and  though  Dr.  Cutler  and  Mr.  Brown — the 
whole  faculty  at  the  time  —  were  excused  from  the  service  of  the 
college  when  in  1722  they  professed  their  adherence  to  episcopacy, 
and  though  this  action  led  to  the  requirement  that  all  officers  of  the 
college  should  declare  their  acceptance  of  the  Sayl)rook  jilatform  of 
church  discipline,  yet  the  clergy  of  the  Church  continued  to  be  most 
friendly  to  the  institution  to  which  so  many  of  them  owed  their  early 
education.  But  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Clap  —  almost  at  the 
very  time  when  Bishop  Seabury  was  an  undergraduate  —  a  change 
seems  to  have  taken  place.  The  college  appears  to  have  assumed 
a  more  distinctively  theological  character  ;  a  professor  of  theology  was 
appointed  —  the  first  professor  in  the  institution — and  it  was  required 
that  all  of  the  officers  of  government  and  of  instruction  should  give 
their  assent  to  the  Westminster  Catechism  and  Confession  of  Faith, 
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ami  should  sustain  sucli  examination  tliercon  as  tin-  corporation 
should  Older.  ^lorcover,  the  foundation  of  Kinj^'s  ColW-'je  in  New 
York  doui)lless  drew  away  from  Conneitiiut  some  ehureli  students, 
anil  made  others  dissatisfied  with  the  theological  tone  of  Vale  ;  and, 
as  the  Church  in  Connecticut  increased  in  strciif^th.  her  faithful 
mend)ers  nuist  have  felt  that  it  was  desiraltle  for  them  to  estalili>li 
institutions  of  sound  learning  for  their  children.  There  Wiis  no 
opportunity  for  anythinir  of  this  kind  hefore  the  outlireak  of  the 
struirirle  fur  independence:  hut  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that 
one  of  the  tirst  thinirs  attemiited,  after  the  diocese  hail  completed 
its  ecclesiastical  organization  l)y  securing  the  consecration  of  Bishop 
Seabury,  in  1784,  was  the  estahlisiunent  of  some  institution  of  learn- 
ing   under   the    general     direction    of  the    Church.     The    tirst    steps 
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towards  the  foundation  of  such  an  institution  were  taken  in  1788; 
and  in  171)5  a  i)lan  was  perfected  for  the  establishment  of  the  Epis- 
copal Aeademv  in  Cheshire,  for  which  in  1801  a  charter  was  ol)tained 
from  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State.  It  was  .sometimes  called 
Seabury  College,  and  its  course  of  instruction  was  such  as  tii  enable 
it  to  tit  young  men  at  least  for  entrance  upon  strictly  theological 
studies.  But  it  had  no  power  of  conferring  degrees;  and  when 
petitions  were  presented  to  the  logislatiue  in  1804.  and  again  in  1810 
and  1811,  asking  that  th(!  charter  might  be  extended  so  as  to  give  to 
the  academy  the  full  privileges  of  a  college,  the  prayer  of  the  trustees 
was  refused.  It  is  noticeai)le  that  in  one  of  the  two  years  last  men- 
tioned the  i)roposed  amendment  to  the  charter  passed  the  House  ot 
Kepresentatives,  and  in  tiie  other  it  was  rejected  there  by  only  a 
small  majoritv,  while  on  both  occasions  it  was  rejected  by  a  full  \ote 
in  the  Council  or  Senate.  Owing  to  these  discouragements,  to  the 
long  vacancy  in  the  episcopate  from  181;^  to  181S),  and  to  the  labors 
of  churchmen  in  Ijchalf  of  the  General  Theological  .Seminary,  which 
was  located  for  a  while  in  Xew  Haven,  the  project  for  foundmg  a 
church  college  was  postponed.     But   the    way  for  new  ellbrts   was 
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opened  by  the  events  which  led  to  the  revolution  of  1818,  in  which 
the  "standing  order"  was  overthrown  and  a  State  constitution  was 
adopted  with  an  express  provision  for  religious  equality.  In  the 
foliowino-  year  the  Kcv.  Dr.  T.  C.  Brownell,  a  graduate  of  Union 
College,  in  which  he  had  been  for  len  years  tutor  and  professor,  a 
man  deeply  interested  in  the  cause  of  Christian  education,  and  Iiiniself 
of  l)road  and  sound  learning,  was  elected  Bishop  of  Connecticut. 
Plans  were  soon  set  on  foot  for  the  estal)lishment  of  a  college  ;  and,  in 
spite  of  nuicii  unkind  and  hitter  ojiposition,  they  Avere  at  last  successful. 
On  the  I'Mh  day  of  May,  1823,  a  petition,  wisely  and  thoughtfully 
worded,  and  numerously  signed,  was  presented  to  the  General  As- 
sembly ;  and  it  is  a  noteworthy  tact 

that  on   the   preceding  day  the    cor- 

jioration  of  Yale  College   held  a  spe- 
^^^ —  =     cial   meeting  at  Hartford,  where  the 

Legislature  was  in  session,  and  re- 
pealed the  test  act  then  existing  as  a 
requirement  of  assent  to  the  Siiyl)rook 
])latforni.  But  though  the  strong  ar- 
gument for  permission  to  establish  a 
second  college  in  the  State  was  thus 
destroyed,  the  act  of  incorporation  of 
Washington  College  passed  the  lower 
house  on  the  IGtli  of  May,  and  soon 
received  the  sanction  of  the  Senate  and 
the  approval  of  the  Governor.  It  seems 
to  have  l^een  intended  that  the  new 
institution  should  take  the  honored 
name  of  Sealjury,  which  had  been  in- 
formally borne  by  the  academy  at 
Cheshire  ;  but  partly,  as  it  would  ap- 
pear, to  disarm  prejudice,  and  partly 
because  all  the  0}ipi)nents  to  the  old 
standing  order  were  at  this  time  making 
common  cause  with  churchmen,  the 
revered  name  of  Washington  was  given 
to  the  college  ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
a  third  of  the  original  trustees  were  selected  from  gentlemen  who  were 
not  churchmen,  and  a  clause  of  the  charter  forbade  that  any  religious 
test  should  ever  be  required  of  any  officer.  The  trustees  were 
not  to  organize  the  college  until  the  sum  of  $30,000  should  be 
secured  for  it ;  and,  under  this  condition,  they  were  given  permission 
to  estal)lish  it  in  any  town  in  the  State.  The  citizens  of  Hartford  and 
vicinity,  who  had  shown  great  interest  in  the  proposed  plan  and  had 
celebrated  the  passage  of  the  charter  l)y  the  ringing  of  bells  and  the 
firing  of  cannon,  subscribed  liberally  for  its  funds  ;  and,  as  their  gifts 
amounted  to  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  $50,000  which  was  soon 
raised  for  the  needs  of  the  new  institution,  it  was  decided  that  it 
should  be  located  in  that  city.  An  ample  site  of  fourteen  acres, 
capable  of  being  made  a  place  of  great   beauty,  about  half  a  mile 
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soutli-wcst  ol'llio  Stutc-housc,  wa.s  i)iirc'li;i.scd,  and  tlu-  election  nf  two 
bniMinjis  was  bejjun  in  June,  1824.  They  were  later  known  as  Seal)urv 
Hall  aM<l  .Taivis  Hall,  rather  \)\:u\\  Iml  weli-proportioned  and  siirlitly 
stiiK'turesot"  Portland  stone,  in  the  Ionic  order  of  architect  are  ;  the  tirst- 
nanied,  designed  hy  Professor  S.  F.  li.  Morse,  eontaininir  the  cha|iel, 
the  lihrar}',  the  cabinet,  and  lecture-rooius ;  while  the  other,  from 
the  i)lans  of  Mr.  Solomon  Willard,  the  architect  of  Bunker  Hill 
Monument,  was  intended  for  the  accommodation  of  nearly  a  hundred 
students.  In  May  of  the  same  year  Bishop  lirownell  had  liccn 
elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  colh'gc,  and  in  .Vuirust  the  trustees 
met  to  elect  members  of  the  faculty.  They  chose  to  the  chair  of 
Belles  Lettres  and  Oratory  the  Rev.  George  "\V.  Doane,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Xcw  Jersej-,  and  to  that  of  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy.  Mr. 
Frederick  Hall.     Mr.  Horatio  Hickok  was  elected   Professor  of  Aijri- 
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Iture  and  Political  Economy  (it  is  believed  that  he  was  the  first 
_  'ofessor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  country),  and  Dr.  Sumner,  a 
physican  of  Hartford,  Professor  of  P.otany.  A  tutor  was  also  chosen 
for  the  ancient  lansuases,  —  the  Rev.  Hector  Huini)hreys,  soon  after 
elected  professor, "who  left  the  college  in  1830  to  become  Presi- 
dent of  St.  John's  College,  Maryland;  and  in  1828  the  Rev.  Horatio 
Potter,  now  the  venerable  Bishop  of  New  York,  was  called  to  the 
chair  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy,  and  the  learned  Dr.  S. 
F.  Jarvis  began  his  faithful  lal)ors,  under  the  title  of  Professor  of 
Oriental  Literature,  while  the  services  of  the  Hon.  W .  A\'.  Ellsworth 
had  been  secured  as  Professor  of  Law.  As  soon  as  the  first  profes- 
sors were  elected  a  st;itemcnt  was  issued  by  authority  of  the  trustees, 
containing  their  names,  a  full  outline  of  the  course  of  instruction, 
which  was  practicallv  the  same  as  that  of  the  older  colleges  of  New- 
England,  and  other  "information.  In  two  things  the  plans  proposed 
were  novel  in  their  character:  it  \vas  intended  that  the  scientific 
teaching  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  of  a  practical  character; 
and  arramremeuts  were  made,  as  it  would  appear,  for  the  first  time 
in  American  college  instruction,  for  the  admission  of  students  who 
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might  he  proparcMl  to  uiulcrtiike  only  a  part  of  the  studies  required 
tor  tho  resjular  degree  in  the  arts,  and  for  giving  an  Englisli  diploma 
to  sueh  as  .siiould  pursue  the  partial  course  satisfactorily  for  two 
years. 

On  the  23d  of  September,  1824,  the  college  being  as  yet  aucom- 
modated  with  rooms  in  the  city,  academic  work  was  begun  ;  one  senior, 
one  so))honiore,  six  freshmen,  and  one  partial  student  l)eing  admitted  ; 
before  the  end  of  the  year  the  nunil)er  of  students  had  increased  to 
twenty-eight.  The  college  prospered,  in  spite  of  the  war  of  pamphlets 
which  its  organization  had  called  forth  ;  and  the  "  feuds  and  jealousies," 
which  it  was  predicted  would  be  "implacable"  and  "entailed  on  distant 
generations,"  soon  ceased  to  make  themselves  prominent.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Wheaton  went  to  f^ngland,  specially  commissioned  to  visit  the 
universities  and  to  seek  to  secure  Ijooks  and  i)hilosophical  apparatus  for 
the  use  of  the  college,  and  his  eiforts  were  successful.  In  1826,  there 
being  tifty  undergraduates,  it  could  be  announced  that  a  good  library 
had  been  obtained,  and  that  Dr.  Jarvis's  valuable  collection  of  books 
Avas  also  deposited  in  the  college  for  the  use  of  the  students  (in  fact, 
it  was  asserted,  a  few  years  later,  that  the  books  belonging  to  the  col- 
lege and  to  Dr.  Jarvis  were  "the  most  select  collection  in  the  country, 
and  second  in  magnitude  only  to  that  of  Harvard  University")  ;  that, 
moreover,  apparatus  had  l)een  ordered,  a  valuable  cabinet  was  in  pos- 
session of  the  Pi'ofessor  of  Mineralogy,  and  the  college  had  a  green- 
house and  a  collection  of  exotic  plants,  while  part  of  the  campus  was 

set  out  as  an  arboretum.  In  1820  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity  was 
conferred  upon  the  saintly  Alexander  Jolly, 
Bishop  of  Moray,  in  Scotland  ;  Init  the  first 
public  comniencenient  was  held  in  1827, 
in  the  Centre  (Congregational)  Church, 
when  ten  young  men  received  the  degree 
of  Hachelorof  Arts.  Under  Bishop  IJrown- 
ell's  pi'esidency  the  students  organized  two 
literary  societies  ■which  survived  until  1870 
—  the  Athenanmi  in  1825,  and  the  Parthe- 
non in  1827  —  and  the  missionary  society 
which  is  still  in  active  operation  ;  and  in 
1831  the  alunmi  organized  themselves  into 
an  association.  The  bishop  remained  at 
the  head  of  the  college  for  more  than 
seven  years ;  and  he  retired  from  the 
presidential  chair  in  1831,  feeling  that  he 
ought  to  devote  all  of  his  time  to  his  diocesan  work,  as,  in  fact,  his 
Convention  had  desired  him  to  do,  while  at  the  same  time  it  bore 
"grateful  testimony  to  the  important  services  rendei-ed  by  him  in 
founding  the  college  and  advancing  its  interests."  As  a  member  of 
this  corporation  and  as  chancellor,  Bishoi)  Brownell  continued  during 
all  the  rest  of  his  long  episcopate  to  watch  over  the  welfare  of  the 
institution  ;  and,  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  when  infirmity  con- 
fined him  within  doors,  the  college  procession,  on  its  way  to  the  hall 
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iu  whicli  till'  Comnienfcinent  was  to  lie  licld.  pa-xd  \,y  his  house  and 
rcvcroiiily  sahitod  liini. 

Hisliop  Hrownoir.s  suc-fcssor  in  the  piv.sidciuT  was  tlu'  Uev. 
Nathaniel  S.  Whcaton,  D.L).,  alivady  iniMitioiu-d  as  "ono  of  tin-  early 
friends  of  the  college.  His  varied  ai)ility  enaMcd  liini  to  do  nitu-li  foV 
its  welfare.  Ho  secured  the  endowment  of  lh<'  Hohart  and  the  Sea- 
hnry  professorships  and  of  certain  scholarships  :  and  ainonir  the  other 
proofs  of  his  taste  and  jiidiruient  was  the  lieauty  witli~which  the 
grounds  were  laid  out  and  planted.      His  own  henefactions u-ifis  of 
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books,  of  appai-atus,  and  of  nione^',  made  all  through  his  life  and  at 
his  death — will  never  he  forgotten.  It  maybe  said  of  him  that  he 
gave  to  the  college  all  that  he  was  and  all  that  he  had,  and  the  influence 
of  his  life  and  his  worU  will  endure  as  long  as  the  college  shall  stand. 
On  Dr.  Wheaton's  resignation,  in  1^37,  the  Rev.  .-^ilas  Totten, 
D.D.,  who  had  been  for  four  years  Professor  of  Mathematics  and 
Xatural  Philosophy,  was  chosen  to  the  presidency,  the  duties  of  which 
he  discharged  for  eleven  years.  In  l.*^4.'>  a  third  building  —  Hrownell 
Hall  —  was  erected.  It  liad  been  proposed  in  1^44  by  the  alinnni  that 
steps  should  i)e  taken  to  secure  an  alteration  in  the  name  of  the  col- 
lege ;  and  in  the  following  year,  on  the  petition  of  the  corporation,  the 
General  Assem))ly  changed  the  name  to  "Trinity  College."  The 
former  name,  though  it  commanded  honor  and  respect,  had  never  been 
felt  to  l)e  entirely  satisfactor}- ;  and  the  new  name  was  chosen,  partly 
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that  it  might  attest  the  ftiitii  of  the  founders  and  supporters  of  the  col- 
lege, and  partly  also  because  it  had  been  long  associated  (especially 
at  the  university  of  Caniliridge)  with  high  scholarship  and  sound 
learning.  In  the  same  ^ear  the  trustees  organized  the  graduates  of 
the  colleoe  into  a  house  of  convocation,  and  made  provision  for  a 
board  of  fellows  who  should  superintend  the  course  of  stud^^  and  dis- 
cipline. During  Dr.  Totten"s  administration  very  considerable  addi- 
tions were  made  to  the  scholarsliip  funds,  and  a  library  fund  was  1)egun 
l)y  a  generous  gift  of  th(^  T»e\ .  Dr.  Burgess,  afterwards  Bishop  of  j\Iaine. 
The  Rev.  John  \\'illianis,  D.I).,  a  graduate  of  thirteen  years' 
standing,  Avas  elected  to  the  presidency  in  1848.  To  his  eftbrts  the 
college  owes  much  in  the  development  of  its  course  of  instruction  and 
in  the  increase  of  its  library  funds.  An  informal  theological  depart- 
ment grew  up,  young  men  l>eing  attracted  liy  Dr.  Williams's  rare  gifts 
as  a  teaclier ;  and  this  led  to  the  foundation  of  the  Berkeley  Divinity 
School  at  jNIiddletown.  Meanwhile  Dr.  Williams  had  been  elected 
(in  18.51)  Assistant  Bishop  of  Connecticut,  and  in  185.3,  the  duties  of 

this  office  increasing,  he  felt  it  necessar}' 
to  Avithdraw  from  the  presidency  of  the 
college. 

After  Bishop  AVilliams's  resignation 
the  Rev.  D.  R.  Goodwin,  D.D. ,  was  chosen 
to  the  presidency.  To  him  succeeded, 
in  1S(;0,  Prof.  "Samuel  Eliot,  LL.D., 
and  in  1S(;4,  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Kerfoot, 
D.D.,  on  whose  consecration  to  the  Bish- 
opric of  Pittsburgh  in  1866,  after  a  va- 
cancy' of  one  year,  the  Rev.  Abner 
Jackson,  D.D.,  a  graduate  in  the  class 
of  1837,  was  chosen  president.  Under 
the  charge  of  these  men  of  learning  the 
college  maintained  its  position  :  though,  in  the  days  of  the  civil  war, 
when  it  sent  a  goodly  nuni))er  of  students  into  the  national  service, 
the  roll  of  undergraduates  was  consideral)ly  diuiinishcd.  Under  Dr. 
Goodwin's  and  Dr.  Eliot's  administrations,  and  by  the  legacy  of  Mr. 
Chester  Adams  in  1871,  the  permanent  funds  of  the  college  were  in- 
creased and  its  financial  status  was  strengthened. 

In  1871,  the  city  of  Hartford  having  decided  to  oft'er  to  the  State 
a  site  for  a  new  capitol,  it  was  j)roposed  to  the  college  authorities  that 
the}-  should  sell  the  cam})us  for  this  purpose  and  select  a  new  loca- 
tion for  the  college.  After  much  opposition  the  corporation  accepted 
the  liberal  sum  which  was  offered  l)y  tiie  city,  reserving  the  use  of 
the  grounds  and  of  the  larger  part  of  the  ])uildings  for  five  years, 
from  1872  to  1877.  A  new  site  of  nearly  eigiity  acres,  on  the  bluff 
of  trap-rock  which  runs  to  the  south  below  the  western  part  of  the 
city,  was  purchased  ;  and  under  Dr.  Jackson's  careful  and  painstaking 
superintendence  elaborate  and  l)eautiful  jilans  were  prepared  for  the 
new  ))uiidings.  The  work,  in  which  he  took  great  interest,  was  de- 
ferred liy  his  lamented  death,  in  April,  1874,  but  was  soon  resumed 
under  his  successor,  the  Rev.  Prof.  T.  R.  Pynchon,  D.D.,  of  the  class 
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of  l^i+l.  Giound  was  bi'okeu  on  Commenconu-nt-ilay,  ls7"),  amid 
luiub  enthusiasm ;  lust  it  was  not  until  the  autumn  of  1H7.S  tliat  tht- 
two  blocks  of  liuiUlings  needed  for  the  accommodation  of  tlie  collofrc 
were  tinishi'd.  Tiie  west  side  of  the  great  <|uadranLdc  was  eoni)ili't<-(i 
in  lf<82  by  tiie  erection  of  tiie  central  tower,  through  the  libi'ralily  of 
Col.  C.  H.  -Northam  ;  and  the  statue  of  Bishop  IJrowncli,  i)resentcd 
thirteen  years  before  by  bis  son-in-law,  was  placed  at  the  opposite 
side  of  th(^  (|uadrangle.  Dr.  Pynchons  presidency  was  marked  not 
only  by  the  erection  of  the 
beautiful  j)ilc  of  buildings  on 
the  plateau  of  the  campus, 
but  also  by  the  large  increase 
of  the  endowments  through 
the  legacies  of  Col.  Northam 
and  his  wife,  whose  gifts  to 
the  college  amount  in  all  to 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million 
of  dollars,  by  valual)le  addi- 
tions to  both  the  lil)rary  and 
cabinet ,  and  by  a  change  i  n  the 
charter  giving  the  ahunni  the 
jn-ivilege  of  electing  part  of 
the  trustees.  On  his  retire- 
ment, in  188.3,  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Rev.  George 
Williamson  Smith,  D.D.. 
who  has  been  welcomed  to 
his  duties  by  the  hearty  ap- 
plause of  officers,  students, 
alumni,  and  friends. 

In  thus  tracing  the  his- 
tory of  the  college  no  men- 
tion has  been  made  of  the 
successors  of  the  able  body 
of  instructors  who  -were  asso- 
ciated with  Bishop  Brownell 
in  the  early  work  of  the  in- 
stitution. Drs.  Totten,  AVil- 
lianis,  Eliot,  Jackson,  and 
Pvnchon   had  served  in  the 

faculty  before  they  Avere  elected  to  the  presidency.  One  of  the  long- 
est temis  of  professional  office  was  thatof  Duncan  L.  Stewart,  LL.I).. 
who  served  in  the  chair  of  ancient  languages  and  in  that  of  mathematics 
and  natural  philosoi)hv  from  183.3  to  1856,  and  who  held  the  title 
of  professor  emeritus 'until  his  death,  iu  1880.  But  John  Brock- 
lesbv,  LL.D.,  .still  professor  emeritus,  is  rightly  honored  as  the 
person  who  has  given  to  the  colleae  the  most  years  ot  taithtul  lal)or 
in  her  faculty.  At  the  time  of  liis  retirement,  in  ls.s2,  he  had  been 
for  forty  years  professor  in  the  (lei)ai-tment  of  mathematics,  natural 
phUosophy,  and  astionomy.     The  present  Bishop  of  New  Hampshn-e, 
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the  Et.  Rev.  Dr.  Niles,  was  called  from  the  chair  of  Latin  to  the 
episcopate.  Within  two  years  the  college  has  been  called  to  mourn 
the  death  of  the  onl}'  two  members  of  the  faculty  (besides  President 
Jackson)  who  have  died  in  otBco,  — the  Rev.  E.  E.  Johnson,  Professor 
of  English,  the  brilliancy  and  enthusiasm  of  whose  genius  was  only 
equalled  by  his  untiring  devotion  to  duty  ;  and  Louis  M.  Cheesman, 
Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Ph3rsics,  who  had  in  the  short  time  of  his  study 
and  work  given  promise  of  a  brilliant  future. 

The  faculty  is  at  present  constituted  as  follows  :  — 

The  Rev.  Geo.  Williamson  Smith,  D.D.,  President,  and  Hobart  Professor  of 
Metaphysics ;  the  Rev.  Thomas  R.  Pynchon,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Moral  Plii- 
losophy ;  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hart,  M.A.,  Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  and  Litera- 
ture; H.  CaiTington  Bolton,  Ph.D.,  Soovill  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Natural 
Science;  the  Rev.  Isbon  T.  Beckwith,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and 
Literature;  the  Rev.  Flavel  S.  Luther,  JLA.,  Seabuiy  Professor  of  Mathematics 
and  Astronomy;  the  Rev.  Henry  Ferguson,  M.  A.,  Northam  I'rofessor  of  History 
and  Political  Science  ;  Charles  Frederick  Johnson,  B.A.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  anil 
of  the  English  Language  and  Literature;  the  Rev.  J.  J.  MeCook,  M.A..  Instructor 
in  the  Modern  Languages ;  Wm.  Lispenard  Robb,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Physics. 

The  list  of  last  year's  lecturers  includes :  — 

The  lit.  Rev.  John  Williams,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  History;  William  A.  M.  Wain- 
wi'ight,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Anatomy  and  Physiology;  William  Hamersley,  M.A.,  Law; 
Charles  D.  Scudder,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Hygiene;  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  M.A.,  Eng- 
lish Literature;  Frederick  C.Robertson,  M.A.,  Elocution;  E.  O.  Graves,  M. A., 
Science  of  Admiuisti-ation. 

Trinity  College,  during  the  sixty  years  in  which  it  has  been  in 
operation,  has  admitted  some  sixteen  hundred  students,  and  it  has 
confirmed  bachelor's  degrees  upon  eight  hundred  and  seventy-nine  of 
its  members,  of  whom  about  three  hundred  have  entered  the  ministry 
of  the  church ;  and  of  these  latter  eight  have  become  bishops.  Others 
of  the  alumni  have  occupied  and  do  occupy  important  positions  in  the 
State,  in  educational  institutions,  in  the  learned  professions,  and  in 
the  business  of  life.  The  course  of  instruction  has  been  modified  from 
time  to  time  to  adapt  it  to  the  requirements  of  liberal  education  ;  and 
the  standard  has  never  been  inferior  to  that  of  the  other  colleges  of 
New  England.  An  important  change  was  made  in  1884,  providing 
for  a  certain  choice  of  elective  studies  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
course  for  students  for  the  degree  in  arts,  and  afibrdiug  additional 
facilities  for  the  study  of  the  sciences  ;  the  general  requirements,  how- 
ever, being  conformed  to  the  old  curriculum.  In  all  the  work  of  the 
college  it  has  been  and  will  be  its  aim  to  carry  out,  both  in  itself  and 
in  the  lives  and  works  of  its  alumni,  the  teaching  of  its  motto  :  "  Pro 
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ST.  PAUL'S  SCHOOL,  CONCORD. 
Br  THE  REV.  HALL  HARRISON,  M.A. 

St.  Paul's  School,  in  Concord,  N.  H.,  is  one  of  the  best  known 
of  all  our  church  classical  schools,  as  distinguished  from  colleges 
like  Trinity,  Ilobart,  and  Racine.  It  was  founded,  and  i)artially  en- 
dowed, by  a  distinguished  layman  of  Bo.ston,  Mass.,  George  Cheyne 
Shattuck,  M.D.,  who  has  so  generously  used  his  wealth  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Church,  not  only  in  New  England,  but  in  Maryland,  Minnesofci, 
and  other  dioceses. 

St.  Paul's,  whose  buildings  arc  now  about  twenty  in  number,  — 
presenting,  as  one  approaches,  quite  the  appearance  of  a  little  village, 
—  is  situated  in  a  charming  and  salubrious  region  aI)out  two  miles  from 
Concord,  the  capital  of  New  Hampshire.  There,  in  a  lovely,  pictu- 
resque valley,  by  the  borders  of  a  pretty  little  lake,  surrounded  by  lofty 
hills.  Dr.  Shattuck  founded 
his  institution.     From  small    /  -/yj — ^ 

and  modest  beginnings  it  has  l/i/lyyL^  '■ 
grown,    in   less   than    thirty  '1/7/^       ~/^ 


years,  not  only  to  take   its 

place  in  the  front  among  our        /?  1/^       /"/     /-7^/ —         / 

church  schools,   but  also,  as        ^iX-^  ^    (>,  .,/ A/:vf^  t  i/ U^v^^-^^^ 

the  honor-lists  in  our  leading 

colleges  and  universities  show,  it  sends  out,  year  by  year,  pupils  who 

rank  not  below  those  who  come  from  any  of  the  oldest  and  most  famous 

academies  of  the  country. 

Dr.  Shattuck  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  Church  as  an  educator; 
to  him  education  meant  character,  and  included  something  far  beyond 
mere  book-learning.  His  desire  was  that  the  spirit  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  should  be  the  foundation  of  the  work  to  be  done,  and 
that  the  sort  of  tone  which  we  understand  by  the  word  "gentleman," 
in  its  best  and  highest  sense,  should  pervade  the  establishment,  and 
insensibly  mould  all  who  came  under  its  influence.  In  short,  a  "  public 
school  "  of  the  same  general  character  as  Eton,  Harrow,  Rugby,  and 
Winchester,  was  in  his  mind,  though  he  was  too  wise  to  have  any  idea 
of  extemporizing  any  of  those  growths  of  centuries  under  such  totally 
diiferent  social  and  political  circumstances.  His  purpose  was  admira- 
bly expressed  by  the  following  words  in  the  deed  of  gift :  — 

The  founder  is  desirous  of  endowing  a  sehool  of  the  highest  class  for  boys,  in 
which  they  may  obtain  an  education  which  shall  fit  them  cither  for  collcM  or  busi- 
ness, including  thorough  intellectual  training  in  the  various  branches  of  learmng; 
gymnastic  anf  manly  exercises  adapted  to  preserve  health  and  sti-englhen  the  plijjs- 
fdal  condition ;  such  aesthetic  culhu-e  and  accomplislunents  as  shall  tend  to  rehne  tHe 
manners  and  elevate  tlic  taste,  together  with  careful  moral  and  religious  mstruction. 

This  brief  statement  is  itself  worth  a  passing  notice  for  its  mod- 
esty and  reticence.  There  are  not  a  few  occasions  when  "  the  unsaid 
is  better  than  the  said."  The  Church  (which  was  to  be  the  comer- 
stone  of  nil)  is  notonlv  not  thrust  prominently  forward,  it  is  not  even 
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mentioned.  Only  such  matters  are  spoken  of  as  all  judicious  parents 
would  agree  ui)on  as  desirable.  In  short,  it  is  implied  that  deeds, 
not  words,  are  the  only  test ;  for  "  every  tree  is  known  by  its  own 
fruit." 

With  these  general  views  Dr.  Shattuck,  iu  the  year  1855,  devoted 
what  had  previously  been  his  countiy-seat,  situated,  as  has  Ijeen  de- 
scribed, iu  Merrimack  county,  N.H.,  to  1)e  the  nucleus  of  the  school 
which  he  contemplated.  But  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  no  l)uildings, 
however  costly  or  commodious,  can  make  a  school.  There  can  lie  no 
school  without  a  master,  and  the  master  is  useless  unless  boys  come  to 
be  taught  and  trained.  After  several  attempts  to  satisfy  himself  the 
founder  at  length  succeeded  in  securing  to  preside  over  the  first  organi- 
zation of  the  scheme,  the  Rev.  Henry  Augustus  Coit,  M.A.,  now  Doc- 
tor in  Divinity  by  di- 

_.  ^         ^      /^,    ploma  from  Columljia 

<==^   ^^-^    ^^-^  J^^jj^g^^   ^^^   York. 

yy^  y^      y^    -^  This   gentleman,   the 

^yry^^.^^    c^     ^  ^^^"'-^  -  present    head-master 

—  or,  as  he  is  called, 
rector  —of  St.  Paul's  School,  a  Southerner  by  birth,  and  educated  by  Dr. 
Muhlenberg  at  College  Point,  may,  with  strictest  propriety  of  speech,  be 
considered  the  second  founder,  and,  in  a  true  sense,  the  veritable  crea- 
tor of  the  institution  which  has  become  so  celebrated.  Though  then 
only  about  twenty-six  years  of  age  he  was  alread}^  a  tine  classical  and 
belles-lettres  scholar.  He  fully  entered  into  the  enlightened  views  of 
Dr.  Shattuck,  and  brought  to  the  work  even  a  more  enlarged  concep- 
tion of  what  such  a  school,  rightly  and  cautiously  conducted,  miglat 
eventually  become.  This  conception  was.  perhaps,  increased  or  inten- 
sified by  a  visit  to  England  made  by  Dr.  Coit  in  1868,  during  which 
some  of  the  English  public  schools  were  inspected.  St.  Paul's  opened 
in  1856,  with  some  five  or  six  boys,  sons,  or  relations,  and  friends,  of 
the  founder.  It  was  from  the  fii'st  an  incorporated  institution,  and 
the  act  of  the  Legislature  of  A^ew  Hampshire  bears  date  June  29,  1855. 
No  advertisement  setting  forth  the  claims  or  supposed  merits  of  the 
school  ever  appeared.  There  was,  at  the  very  beginning,  a  simple 
statement  in  the  Church  papers,  of  its  title,  its  situation,  and  the  names 
of  the  rector  and  members  of  the  board  of  trustees.  Among  these 
there  have  always  been  some  names  well  known  among  churchmen, 
such  as  Bishops  Chase,  Niles,  and  Neely,  Judge  Redficld.  E.  N.  Per- 
kins, Esq.,  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  Richard  H.  Dana,  Esq.,  C.  P.  Gardner, 
Esq.,  John  H.  Swift,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  etc.  The  founder  himself 
was  not  a  member  of  the  board,  and,  with  his  usual  modesty,  never 
allowed  his  name  to  be  prominent,  though  ever  ready  to  give  his 
advice  and  assistance. 

The  rector  was  aided  at  first  by  only  one  or  two  nuisters.  and 
everj'thing  was  necessarily  on  the  smallest  scale,  while  the  first  foun- 
dations were  carefully  laid.  But  the  boys  who  left  him  showed  so 
manifestly  the  good  results  of  their  education  in  the  large  sense  of  the 
term,  as  well  as  the  soundness  of  their  instruction  in  the  various 
branches  of  the  curriculum,  that  the  reputation  of  the  school  rapidly 
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spread;  applications  for  adinission  began  to  pour  in,  and  these  chietly 
from  families  of  culture  anil  good  standing  in  various  sections  of  the 
country.  These  applications  have  kept  up  without  break  ever  since, 
to  a  degree  almost,  if  not  quite,  unprecedented.  The  writer  has  fre- 
quently heard  of  parents  who  would  enter  the  names  of  sons  oulv 
seven  or  eight  years  old,  that  they  might  be  ready  to  secure  e.xpectetl 
vacancies  five  or  six  jears  later.  There  was  a  nameless  sometiiing 
about  the  tone  and  manners  of  the  pupils  —  a  bracing  influence  about 
the  moral  atmosphere  which  the  l)oys  breathed  —  that  was  very  taking 
with  people  of  culture  and  refinement ;  and  the  more  the  jnipiis  were 
known,  the  more  eager  did  the  |)arents  of  others  become  to  secure 
these  same  advantages  for  their  sous.  In  a  word,  (lie  l)oys  them- 
selves became,  unconsciously,  the  very  best  advertisement,  and  no 
other  ever   was  needed. 

What  special  principles  of  management  have  produced  these 
happy  results  it  would  not  l)c  easy,  and  would  certainly  take  too  long, 
to  tell.  When  Dr.  Arnokl  introduced  his  quiet,  but  still  almost  revo- 
lutionarj-,  reforms  upon  taking  charge  of  Rugby,  in  lf<2.s,  the  boys  used 
to  say,  "It  is  a  downright  shame  to  tell  Arnold  a  lie,  for  he  believes 
it."  So,  for  one  thing,  it  may  l)e  said  that  at  St.  Paul's  the  boy  is 
trufiied  from  the  moment  that  he  sets  foot  upon  the  grounds.  Saving 
the  necessary  mapping  out  of  the  day  for  study,  and  the  rcijuirement 
of  strict  punctuality,  there  are  probably  not  many  homes  where  there 
are  fewer  arbitrary''  "  rules  "  than  sufiice  for  the  St.  Paul's  bo3''s. 

On  St.  Peter's  Day,  1858,  the  corner-stone  of  a  chapel  was  laid, — 
the  gift  of  the  founder, — and  on  St.  Paid's  Day,  in  the  year  185'J,  the 
building  was  consecrated  l)y  the  l)isho))S  of  New  Hampshire  and  Con- 
n(!cticut.  This  chapel  has  ever  been  the  centre,  so  to  say,  of  the  holy 
and  peculiar  iutluence  of  the  place.  The  services  have  always  been 
reverent  and  beautiful,  the  music,  in  which  the  boys  naturally  take 
great  interest  and  delight,  has  been  church-like  and  elevating,  and  the 
Sunday  sermons  of  the  rector  have  been  peculiarly  adapted  to  inspire  his 
hearers,  older  and  younger,  with  a  love  of  virtue  and  religion  and  an 
ardent  desire  to  reach  the  highest  excellence  in  all  things.  The  Church 
Catechism  was  the  basis  of  all  the  religious  instruction.  With  a  rare 
perception  both  of  the  desirable  and  the  attainable,  the  rector  seems  to 
have  felt  that,  while  a  large  company  of  loyal  and  impressionable  boys 
could  be  very  easily  made  "ritualistic,"  it  was  a  harder  and  a  far 
worthier  task  to  try  to  make  them  moral  and  religious,  manly  and 
healthy  in  their  piety.  Nor  will  those  who  understand  the  character 
of  l)oys  doubt  for  a  moment  that  this  instinct  was  an  eminently  wise 
one.  The  original  chapel  was  intended  to  accommodate  about  forty 
boys  ;  it  was  enlarged  to  more  than  double  its  former  capacity  in  18(38, 
and,  being  now  (1884)  wholly  inadequate,  preparations  are  making 
by  the  alumni  to  build  an  entirely  new  and  extremely  beautiful  struct- 
ure, at  a  cost  of  $7.3,OOU.  Of  this  sum  about  $.56,000  have  already 
been  raised. 

In  the  year  1865,  after  the  l)reaking  up  of  St.  James's  College,  in 
Marvlaud,  Dr.  Coit  was  happily  joined  by  his  brother,  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Howland  Coit,  :\I.  A.,  who  had  been  Professor  of  Mathematics 
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and  Natural  Science  in  that  institution.  A  teacher  of  the  very  first 
order,  of  wide  and  varied  culture,  and  of  the  same  general  educational 
views  as  his  brother,  he  became  vice-rector,  taking  charge  of  the 
scientific  side  of  the  school,  and  proving  an  invaluable  addition  to  the 
corps  of  masters,  as  well  as  a  judicious  adviser  on  the  board  of 
trustees.  At  this  period  the  school  numbered  between  seventy  and 
eighty  ;  in  the  chapel  the  boys  had  overflowed  into  the  seats  designed 
for  the  neighboring  population,  who  loved  to  attend  the  services,  while 
for  additional  dormitories  various  adjoining  houses  were  gradually 
purchased  and  added  to  the  school  property.  In  1869  the  Upper 
School,  a  handsome  three-story  granite  building,  was  erected,  with 
kitchen,  dining-room,  matron's  apartments,  etc.,  in  a  private  house 
near  by.  To  this  were  added  the  Lower  School,  for  the  youngest  boys, 
in  1870 ;  the  rectory  in  1871  or  '72 ;  the  large  school-house,  with 
school-room  and  recitation-rooms,  in  1873  ;  the  infirmary  or  sani- 
torium,  in  1877.  The  large  edifice  called  "The  School,"  in  which  the 
vice-rector  resides  with  the  main  body  of  the  boys,  is  pronounced  by 
competent  judges  to  be  one  of  the  most  complete  school-buildings  to  be 
found  anywhere  in  the  country.  This  takes  the  place  of  the  original 
house  of  Dr.  Shattuck,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1878. 

The  funds  for  these  numerous  and  costly  structures  have  been  to 
some  considerable  extent  given  by  the  founder  and  other  generous 
friends  of  St.  Paul's,  but  they  have  also  been  in  large  measure  derived 
from  the  income  of  the  school  itself ,  which  the  rector  has  expended,  as 
far  as  possible,  for  the  permanent  improvement  and  growth  of  the 
institution.  St.  Paul's  has  been  built  up  rapidly,  indeed,  but  still 
gradually.  )iy  the  wise  economy  and  unceasing  labor  of  the  rector 
and  his  able  assistants. 

The  course  of  study  includes  six  forms,  of  which  the  sixth  is  Ihe 
highest,  and  a preparator}^  or  "shell,"  thus  covering  in  all  seven  years. 
The  students  are  prepared  to  enter  the  freshman  and  sophomore  classes 
in  Harvard,  or  in  any  American  college.  Not  a  few,  after  completing 
the  extended  course,  enter  upon  business  without  proceeding  to  col- 
lege. There  is  also  a  fine  gjrmnasium,  and  all  the  usual  athletic 
sports,  especially  the  famous  English  exercises  of  cricket  and  rowing, 
have  been  encouraged  from  the  very  start.  A  stranger  is  generally 
much  struck  with  the  happy,  home-like  life  of  the  place,  and  the  healthy, 
manly,  ingenuous  appearance  of  the  boys  as  he  sees  them  gathered  in 
the  chapel,  or  engaged  in  sports  upon  the  spacious  play-grounds. 

The  daily  routine  is,  generally  speaking,  as  follows  :  Rise  at  G.30, 
(a  little  later  in  winter)  ;  breakfast  at  7  :  short  morning  prayers  in 
the  chapel  for  the  whole  school  at  8  ;  school-work  until  12  ;  12  to  1, 
recreation;  1,  dinner;  2  to  4,  recreation;  4  to  6,  school-work j  6, 
supper,  followed  immediately  by  short  evening  prayers ;  after  which 
the  boy  is  free  to  use  his  time  as  he  pleases  (except  one  hour  of  study) 
until  bedtime,  which  is  9  o'clock  for  most,  and  10  or  10.30  for  the 
oldest  pupils.  Immediately  before  bedtime,  at  9  o'clock,  a  short 
space  of  some  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  known  as  "Bible-hour,"  is  in- 
variably devoted  to  the  silent  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  —  gener- 
ally the  appointed  gospel  lesson  of  the  day. 
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There  are  three  separate  i-efectories  or  diiiing-rooms,  one  at  the 
Upper  School,  one  —  the  largest — at  "The  School,"  and  a  third  at  the 
Lower  School.  This  arrangement,  while  considerably  increasing  the 
expense,  contributes  greatly  to  the  comfort  and  home-like  character 
of  the  daily  life.  The  dormitories  are  adminibly  arranged,  each 
"alcove  '■  Ijcing  practically  a  small  private  room,  while  the  older  boys, 
in  the  sixth  form,  have  bedrooms  combined  with  their  "  studies  "  in  the 
upper  school.  The  Anniversary  Day,  also  called  Founder' x  Da;/,  is 
celebrated  early  in  June  every  year.  It  is  a  gi-eat  fete-day  for  the  boys, 
their  parents,  and  their  friends ;  there  is  a  grand  cricket-match  and 
feast,  and  a  special  sermon  and  service  in  the  chapel.  The  "  old  boys" 
assemble  in  force,  thus  keeping  uj)  their  own  love  for  the  "  happy  hills  " 

"Where  once  their  careless  childhood  stra.red, 
A  stranger  yet  to  pain ;  " 

and  encouraging  in  the  jounger  generation  a  proi)er  and  pleasing  jjride 
in  their  alma  mater,  the  eflect  of  which  is  every  way  beneficial. 

The  present  number  of  pupils  is  about  two  hundred  and  eighty, 
the  number  of  masters,  tweuty, — raanj'  of  them  graduates  of  the  school. 
Among  the  masters  now  resident  at  St.  Paul's,  and  who  have  for  many 
years  past  been  identified  with  its  history  and  prosperity,  may  be 
mentioned  the  Eev.  Eobert  A.  Benton,  M.A.,  of  Trinity,  Hartford: 
the  Rev.  T.  G.  Valpey,  M.A.,  of  Yale ;  Mr.  Charles  S.  Knox.  M.A.. 
of  Columbia  College,  ^■ew  York  :  the  Rev.  Charles  A.  Morrill,  M.A.. 
of  Harvard;  the  Rev.  Thos.  J.  Drixmm,  M.A. ;  Mr.  James  ('.  Kno.x, 
M.A.  ;  theRev.  John  Harsate,  M.A.  ;  Mr.  James  MilnorCoit.Ph.D.  ; 
the  Rev.  Edward  M.  Parker,  M.A.  (Keble  College,  Oxford).  The 
last  five  of  these  are  graduates  of  St.  Paul's.  The  terms  of  admission 
were  originally  $300  per  annum  ;  then  $400  ;  they  are  now,  and  have 
been  for  some  years,  $500.  There  are  a  few  scholarships  (which  the 
authorities  are  anxious  to  increase) ,  the  holders  of  which  receive  all  the 
benefits  of  the  school  free  of  charge. 

It  has  been  said  that  no  school  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  well- 
established  public  institution  until  it  has  been  tried  long  enough  to 
see  whether  its  own  pupils,  when  they  become  fathers,  retain  their 
attachment  and  their  belief  in  the  methods  pursued,  so  far  as  to  send 
their  own  sons  to  the  old  place  where  they  themselves  were  educated. 
This  final  test  St.  Paul's  has  alreadj'  met.  For  some  time  past  there 
have  been  on  its  roll  pupils  whose  fathers  were  themselves  old  St. 
Paul's  boys  tweuty  years  ago  and  more,  and  the  number  is  certain  to 
increase  as  each  year  goes  by.  The  long  list  of  its  alumni,  moreover, 
includes  the  names  of  not  a  few  of  the  rising  young  lawyers,  physicians, 
clergymen,  and  business  men  in  most  of  our  great  cities. 

Looking,  then,  at  these  various  and  really  remarkable  results,  and 
calmly  weighing  the  excellences  of  the  sjstem  of  St.  Paul's,  there  is 
every  reason  to  hope  and  believe  that  Dr.  Shattuck  and  Dr.  Coit  have 
succeeded  in  founding  in  the  United  States  a  distinctively  church 
school  which  gives  every  promise  of  enduring,  and  will  prove,  in  tune, 
worthy  to  be  compared  with  those  famous  English  schools  which  enter 
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SO  deeply  into  the  very  heart  of  the  national  life  and  character.  The 
foundations  have  Ijeen  so  well  laid  that,  under  the  protection  of  a  good 
Providence,  it  seems  they  cannot  easily  be  overthrown.  No  doul>t, 
in  this  case,  as  in  all  similar  undertakings,  it  may  l)e  truly  said  much 
must  be  due  to  the  personal  inilueuce  and  magnetism  of  the  present 
and  first  head-master,  which  seems,  in  its  way,  to  resemble  that  of  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Arnold  at  Rugby.  It  is  plain  enough  that  he  must  be 
a  man  of  peculiar  gifts  and  powers,  and  not  only  such  as  impress  and 
charm  the  young.  To  bring  St.  Paul's  to  its  present  high  efficiency 
and  celebrity  the  rector  must  necessarily  have  been  able  to  work  har- 
moniously with  a  large  corps  of  masters,  themselves  men  of  culture 
and  acquirement ;  with  the  distinguished  gentlemen  who  are  the  trustees 
of  the  school ;  and  with  the  numerous  parents  of  the  pupils,  not  a  few 
of  whom  are  known  among  the  most  influential  people  of  the  land. 
But,  after  making  all  due  allowance  for  these  personal  qualifications, 
which  it  might  indeed  be  difficult  to  replace,  it  is  quite  certain- that  if 
anything  like  the  wise  judgment  and  unselfish  labor  of  the  past  quarter 
of  a  century  shall  mark  the  administration  of  Dr.  Coit's  successors.  St. 
Paul's,  Concord,  will  more  and  more  take  a  leadino-  rank  among  those 
noted  places  of  education  which,  after  all,  are  the  true  glory  of  our 
country,  because  they  ai-e  the  best  security  that  we  have  for  the  culti- 
vation of  those  virtues  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  safety,  honor, 
and  welfare  of  our  people. 


.^«^ 


HISTORICAL   SKETCH  OF  BACINE  COLLEGE. 

Racine  College,  situated  in  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Racine,  Wis- 
consin, was  founded  A.D.  1852.  It  owes  its  foundation,  no  doubt, 
primarily  to  the  conviction  of  those  who  were  leaders  in  the  enter- 
prise, that  the  interests  of  religion  and  the  political  interests  of  the 
country  so  intimately  interwoven  with  the  morals  of  its  people, 
demanded  that  the  doctrines  of,  and  the  great  jirinciples  of  morality 
embraced  in  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  should  enter  jirom- 
inently  into  the  education  of  the  youth  of  the  land ;  and,  secondarily, 
to  the  added  conviction  that  the  branch  of  the  catholic  church,  called 
in  this  country  the  Protestant  Episcopal,  had  an  imperative  duty  in 
this  direction.  Prompted  by  this  motive,  the  question  of  a  church 
college  in  the  diocese  of  Wisconsin  first  arose  in  the  Convention  of 
the  Church  assembled  in  ^Milwaukee  A.D.  1851,  with  the  venerated 
Bishop  Kemper  at  its  head. 

The  church  in  Racine  at  this  time  was  few  in  numbers  and  feel)le 
in  means  ;  but,  aided  by  the  local  interest  which  now  came  into  play, 
it  secured  a  site  of  ten  acres,  and  subscriptions   to  the  amount  of 
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$10,000  for  a  tjuildiug.  Racine  city  is  situated  on  a  i>ecii  of  laud, 
lying  bigli  and  dry  between  a  far  extending  prairie  on  tlic  west,  unci 
Lake  jNIichigan  on  the  east.  On  the  narrowest  part  of  this  nccli  of 
land,  with  tiic  native  forest  trees  still  standing,  ahout  one  mile  and  a 
half  south  of  the  central  part  of  the  city,  the  college  is  located;  and 
to  those  fond  of  broadly  extended  and  varied  views  notiiing  could  be 
more  picturesque  and  pleasing.  The  fertile  prairie,  dotted  with  its 
farm-houses  and  frequent  clusters  of  trees,  and  the  boundless  expanse 
of  the  lake,  covered  with  its  numerous  sails  and  other  craft  of  com- 
merce, fall  at  a  glance  under  the  eye  of  the  beholder  from  the  ct)llegc 
lookout;  and  what  is  of  still  gi-eater  importance,  the  location  is  unex- 
celled in  healthfulness.  Such  a  site  being  secured,  and  the  sul)scription 
in  hand  for  the  proposed  building,  application  was  immediately  made 
to  the  legislature  for  a  charter,  which,  with  lil)cral  provisions,  was 
granted  on  the  3d  day  of  March,  A.D.  1«52,  and  entitled  "  An  act  to 
incorporate  the  board  of  trustees  of  Racine  College." 

The  lirst  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  was  held  on  the  10th 
day  of  March,  A.D.  f852,  and  presided  over  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  H. 
Nichols,  the  rector  at  that  time  of  St.  Luke's  Church  at  Racine.  At 
this  meeting  it  was  ordered  "  that  the  corner-stone  of  the  tirst  build- 
ing be  laid  on  the  5th  of  May  following,"  which  we  find  was  accord- 
ingly done  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  and  an  address  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Nichols.  At  a  meeting  of  the  board  held  aliout  the  tirsl  of 
November,  in  the  same  year,  the  Rev.  Roswell  Park,  D.D.,  was  unani- 
mously elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  incipient  institution,  and  of 
its  board  of  trustees.  He  accepted  the  position,  and  immediately 
entered  upon  his  work  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  an  ambitious  tiller 
of  virgin  soil.  On  the  15th  day  of  the  same  montii  he  opened 
the  school,  consisting  of  nine  scholars,  in  a  hired  room,  under  the 
chartered  name  of  Racine  College. 

Though  a  majority  of  the  cooperators  were  churchmen,  several 
of  them  clergy  men,  there  is  m  the  tirst  charter  no  other  intimation 
that  it  was  to  be  a  church  institution.  But  the  president  was  a  church 
clergyman,  and  at  the  meeting  of  the  trustees  held  in  November 
1852,  the  following  preamble  and  items  were  adopted  :  — 

"Whereas,  Racine  College  was  founded  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States,  and  has  already 
received  donations  as  a  church  institution,  it  is  hereby  understood  and 
declared  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  :  — 

"1.  That  in  all  future  elections  to  the  board,  pretcrcnce  be 
given  to  communicants  of  the  church,  uidess  there  be  special  reasons 

to  the  contrary.  ,         c 

"2.     That  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  be,  ex  officio,  a  member  ot 

this  board.  .  ,    n   u 

"3.     That  the  president  and  majonty  of  the  faculty  shall  be 

communicants.  .      .    n  ■ 

"4.     That  the  book  of  Common  Pmyer  of  the  church  shall  be 

used  ^vith  the  Bible  regularly  in  the  daily  devotions." 

So  far,  at  this  time,  was  the  college  a  church  mstitution. 

From  the  time  that  the  president  of  this  board  came  upon  the 
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grounds,  he  was  the  acknowledged  leader,  not  only  of  the  educational 
work,  but  in  all  the  financial  interests,  always  forgetful  of  self,  with 
nothing  for  his  salary  except  what  was  left  when  all  other  claims  had 
been  met.     In  one  report  this  amounted  to  $7. 

We  pass  now  to  the  history  of  Racine  College  in  its  second  stage, 
which  it  entered  upon  in  the  autumn  of  1859. 

The  changes  in  the  constitution  and  character  of  the  institution, 
wliich  have  already  been  alluded  to  as  radical,  had  their  origin  in  this 
wise:  there  was  existing  at  this  time  a  new  institution  at  Delafield, 
Wis. ,  under  the  chartered  name  of  "  St.  John's  Hall."  This  institution 
was  under  the  rectorship  of  the  Rev.  James  Do  Koven,  afterwards  the 
Rev.  Dr.  James  De  Koven,  warden  of  the  college,  and  in  which  he 
was  assisted  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  B.  Hodges  and  the  Rev.  Henry  C.  Shaw. 
Its  building  was  only  a  cheap  wooden  structure.  The  thought  sug- 
gested itself  to  the  minds  of  many  churchmen  that  this  institution  might 
with  profit  be  united  to  Racine  College.  Dr.  Park  immediately  fell  in 
with  the  idea,  and,  in  order  to  eflect  the  union,  proposed  to  resign  the 
presidency  of  the  college  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  De  Koven,  and  take 
upon  himself  a  professorship.  His  ofi'er  was  accepted,  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Bishop  Kemper  was  elected  president  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  the 
Rev.  James  De  Koven,  rector  of  the  college.  On  the  5th  day  of 
October,  A.D.,  1859,  Racine  College  entered  upon  the  work  of  its 
second  stage  in  two  divisions,  a  grammar  school  and  college  proper. 

In  1863  the  first  set  of  statutes  was  passed  by  the  trustees  and 
published,  and  under  these  statutes  the  Board  of  Fellows  was  organ- 
ized. In  1865  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor,  a  trustee,  and  man  of  wealth,  who 
had  long  been  considering  a  plan  for  advancing  the  usefulness  of  the 
college  Ijy  the  endowment  of  some  charity  connected  with  it,  or  the 
erection  of  another  building,  was  taken  away  suddenly,  before  his  plan 
was  fully  matured,  leaving  all  his  estate  to  his  widow.  One  year 
afterwards,  in  October,  1866,  Mrs.  Taylor  also  died,  having,  among 
other  munificent  charities,  in  accordance  with  her  late  husband's 
wishes,  bequeathed  to  Racine  College  the  sum  of  $65,000,  of  which 
$30,000  were  to  be  used  in  the  erection  of  a  building,  $5,000  as  the 
trustees  might  decide,  and  the  balance  to  be  securely  invested  chiefly 
in  the  educational  benefit  of  the  orphan  sons  of  clergymen  in  the 
diocese  of  Wisconsin.  In  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  the  bequest, 
the  corner-stone  of  Taylor  Hall  was  laid  on  the  22d  day  of  June, 
1867,  and  the  building  finished  and  occupied  before  the  following 
Christmas.  The  grammar  school,  which  has  not  demanded  separate 
attention,  though  a  large  majority  of  students  have  always  been  mem- 
bers of  it,  has  in  all  these  years  moved  on  with  a  full  organized  faculty 
of  instruction  under  the  supervision  of  the  warden,  the  studies  being 
directed  by  the  Board  of  Fellows,  as  the  statute  provided.  This  de- 
partment is  arranged  in  six  forms,  the  full  course  requiring  about  six 
years.  A  youth  having  completed  the  sixth  form  is  ready  to  enter  the 
collegiate  department. 

The  next  movement  is  best  understood  by  the  following  extract 
from  a  circular  put  foi'th  by  its  inaugurators,  in  the  year  1877,  and 
which  will  serve  as  a  matter  of  current  history :  — 
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Racine  College  was  founded  in  the  year  1852,  and  iiius  now  been  in  operation 
for  nearly  twenty-tour  years. 

In  the  year  18o9  a  change  was  made  in  its  government,  making  it  more  dis- 
tinctly churchly  in  its  discipline  and  care,  and  it  has  since  tliat  lime  been  under  the 
cliargo  of  its  present  warden  (Dr.  De  Koven.  since  deceased). 

Its  property  consists  of  about  ninety  acres  of  valuable  land  within  the  limits 
of  the  city  of  Racine ;  a  rnngo  of  beautiful  buildings,  between  four  and  live  hun- 
dred feet  in  length,  iududiug  school-house,  diiiing-hall,  and  two  halls  for  the 
scholars  of  the  Grammar  Scliool;  Taylor  Hall,  a  very  liamlsdme  and  thoroughly 
appointed  building,  containing  the  warden's  and  sub-warden's  rooms,  and  the 
studies  and  rooms  for  the  college  students:  a  fine  laboratory  and  gynni.isiuin 
recently  built;  and  a  collegiate  c-hurch  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  quadrangle.  In 
addition  to  the  land  and  buildings,  there  is  an  endowment  of  about  .S;jO,(;iOi),  (ho  in- 
terest of  which  is  devoted  by  the  will  of  the  donor  to  the  keeping  of  Taylor  Hall  in 
repair,  and  to  the  education  of  the  orphan  sons  of  church  clergymen  of  'the  State  of 
Wisconsin. 

There  is  a  debt  of  $2.'),000  upon  the  propertj-,  so  funded  that  it  cannot  give 
trouble  to  the  institulion.  The  charter  and  statutes  of  the  college  afford  every 
security  for  the  government  and  perpetuity  of  the  college  under  the  care  of  the 
Church. 

The  Bishops  of  Michigan,  Indiana,  Nebraska,  Missouri,  Coloratlo.  Wisconsin, 
Western  Michigan,  Illinois,  and  Foml  du  Lac,  after  full  conference  and  considera- 
tion, have  determined  to  adopt  Racine  College  as  the  collegiate  institution  of  their 
respective  dioceses,  with  the  determination,  with  the  help  of  God.  to  make  it  a 
Church  university  of  the  West  and  Xorth-west. 

For  this  purpose  they  arc  to  be  trustees  and  visitors  of  the  college,  with  I  he 
powers  accorded  them  in  the  statutes. 

These  statutes,  it  will  be  noticed,  give  to  the  bishops  as  such  — 

1.  The  presidency  of  the  board  of  trustees,  according  to  seniority. 

2.  In  the  case  of  a  vacancy  tlio  nomination  of  the  warden  of  the  college. 

3.  A  veto  power  over  the  regulations  in  regard  to  the  worship  of  the  collegi- 
ate church ;  and, 

4.  A  visitatorial  power,  with  provision  for  an  annual  visitation. 

The  reasons  which  have  induced  the  bishops  to  enter  upon  this  work  are  of 
the  gravest  character,  and  must  commend  tliemselves  to  eveiy  churchman.  They 
feel  that  no  institution  of  a  broad  anil  liberal  cliaracter  can  be  established  without 
united  eflbrt,  that  no  single  diocese  can  make  it  what  it  ought  to  be,  an<l  that  the 
union  of  many  dioceses  in  such  a  work  is  nccessai-y  to  secure  enlarged  interest, 
freedom  from  any  narrow  methods,  and  sufficient  numbers  and  means  to  establish 
a  true  university. 

They  feel  that  the  time  has  come  for  such  a  work,  imless  the  Church  in  the 
West  is  prepared  to  suiTcndor  its  traditional  character  as  the  truest  and  best  educa- 
tor of  the  people. 

They  find  the  most  powerful  motive  for  tlieir  present  action  in  tlie  circumsUmces 
of  the  times,  in  the  needs  of  the  day,  in  the  growing  infidelity,  and  in  the  entreating 
cries  which  come  from  all  sides  for  an  education  which  shall  neglect  no  need  of 
human  nature,  and  least  of  all  the  immortal  soul. 

They  have  chosen  R.acine  College,  because  it  is  the  only  Church  college 
proper  in  actual  operation  between  Kenyon  College,  in  Ohio,  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean ;  and  because  they  find  in  it  foundations  wisely  laid,  and  only  needing  to  be 
as  widely  built  upon.  The  college  already  comprises  two  schools  —  a  school  of  let- 
ters and  a  school  of  science  —  with  seven  in-ofessors,  whose  whole  time  and  labor 
are  given  to  them.  All  this  is  apart  from  and  independent  of  the  large  and  success- 
ful preparatoiy  department.  They  have,  however,  chiefly  been  led  to  its  selection 
by  the  further  consideration  that  the  plan  projjosed  by  the  trustees  will  permit  the 
bishops  to  build  up  a  university  on  the  most  liberal  basis,  where  true  Ireedom  of 
thought  shall  prevail,  guided  and  moulded  by  the  consei-vative  influences  of  the 
faith  of  the  Church. 

The  bishops,  therefore,  in  His  name  who  has  committed  to  them  the  care  ot 
the  flock  of  Christ,  ask  of  the  clergy  and  laitj'  of  their  respective  dioceses  their 
prayers  and  assistance  in  the  work  tlnis  begun.  They  can  aid  the  plan  by  seeking 
for  full  information,  by  endeavoring  to  urge  young  men  to  embrace  the  advantages 
whicli  the  institution  will  be  enabled  to  offer  Ihera,  and  by  such  gifts  as  in  time 
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shall  make  it  what  we  pray  it  may  become,  a  Christian  university  for  this  mighty 
West. 

Signed  for  the  Bishops  of  Michigan,  Indiana,  Nebraslsa,  Missouri,  Coloi-ado, 
Wisconsin,  Western  Micliigan,  Illinois,  and  Fond  du  Lac,  by 

E.   R.  WELLES, 

Bishop  of  Wisconsin. 
GEO.   D.   GILLESPIE, 

Bishop  of  Western  Michigan. 

w.  E.  McLaren, 

Bishop  of  Illinois. 

Committee. 

The  Universitj'  plan  is  that  under  which  the  institution  is  now 
successfully  carried  on.  It  was  one  of  Dr.  De  Koven's  hist  acts  to 
thus  place  the  work  on  the  firmest  possible  basis  for  the  future.  He 
labored  but  two  years  under  the  new  conditions,  and  when  suddenl}' 
called  away  from  earth,  on  the  19th  of  March,  1879,  the  organization 
of  the  system  was  so  complete  that  each  department  of  the  work  con- 
tinued to  be  managed  under  its  respective  head,  with  all  the  regularity' 
and  thoroughness  of  previous  years.  The  following  words  to  patrons 
of  the  college,  and  especially  the  report  of  the  visiting  committee  of 
the  board  of  trustees  as  set  forth  in  the  summer  of  1883,  attest  the 
honesty  of  this  statement :  ■ — 

"  Everything  is  being  done  to  carry  out  the  grand  ideas  of  the 
sainted  genius  who  built  up  this  unique  college." 

Eacine  College  will  stand  or  fall  on  Dr.  James  De  Koven's  idea 
of  complete,  Christian,  catholic  education,  and  it  only  remains  to  be 
seen  if  there  are  enough  parents  in  this  teeming  empire  of  America 
who  will  appreciate  the  advantages  of  such  a  system  for  their  sons,  in 
the  most  tempted  and  testing  time  of  their  adolescence,  and  thus  sup- 
port and  encourage  such  an  institution. 

The  report  of  the  visiting  committee  is  as  follows  :  — 

To  the  Bishops,  Trustees  of  Racine  College: —  The  undersigned,  your  commit- 
tee of  visitation  for  the  present  collegiate  year,  respectfiillj'  report  as  result  of  jier- 
sonal  inspection  of  the  grounds  and  buildings,  and  of  inquiry  into  the  financial, 
educational,  and  spiritual  condition  of  the  Institution  :  They  are  of  opinion  that  Ra- 
cine Grammar  School  and  college  arc  in  admirable  order,  and  are  justly  entitled 
to  the  confidence  and  support  of  the  Cluu'ch  and  jniblic  at  large.  The  high  stand- 
ard of  scholarship  previously  reached,  in  both  (he  school  and  college,  has  been 
maintained ;  professors  and  instructors  are  well  qualified  for  their  respective  posi- 
tions ;  discipline  in  all  departments  is  affectionately  but  firmly  asserted.  That  nearly 
one-half  of  the  whole  number  of  students  and  pupils  are  communicants  is  a  satis- 
factory indication  of  the  spiritual  tone  prevailing  among  them. 

The  committee  feel  assured  that  the  warden  and  faculty  are  well  keeping  tlin 
great  trust  confided  to  them,  and  that  they  deserve  the  cordial  encouragement  and 
sujiport  of  the  bishojjs  that  are  associated  in  the  care  of  this  university. 

Signed,  GEO.   D.   GILLESPIE, 

W.   E.   McLAREN, 
J.   H.   HOB  ART  BROWN. 

To  close  this  sketch  it  remains  to  be  said,  that  the  bequest  of  Dr. 
De  Koven  for  the  purpose  at  last  enablea  the  trustees  to  pay  oft'  all 
debts  ;  but  so  large  an  institution,  unendowed,  cannot  expect  to  remain 
free  from  embarrassment  through  the  various  changes  the  financial 
affairs  of  the  country  periodically  midergo. 
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It  now  rests  with  tho  ihurchmcn  to  show  thoii  approciation  of 
tho  nohh-  work  done  by  Dr.  De  Koven  for  the  cause  of  ("liristiaii 
ediicatioiK  hy  inau<ruratiiiir  a  future  for  Racine  College  whieii  sliall 
ha\e  for  its  distiiiiruisliinLr  eharaeteristic  an  ani))l(' eniiownient.  reiidi-r- 
ing  the  worl<  a  permanent  Messing  to  the  Church  and  tlie  couiUry. 
and  strengtiiening  the  iiands  of  Dr.  (iray,  the  present  Warden,  and 
those  of  his  faithful  helpers,  who  are  loyally,  devoutly,  and  reverently 
carrying  on  the  work  of  him,  who,  in  the  rest  that  remaineth  for  tiie 
people  of  God.  is  awaiting  his  crown  and  reward. 


Cy^/i^^^o::^  Qji 


TEE   UNIVERSITY  OF  THE    SOUTH. 

Bv  THE  REV.  W.  P.  DUBOSE,  S.T.D., 
Profator  of  Ethict  and  Kvidtnctf  of  CkrUtianitij. 

The  University  of  the  South,  situated  at  Sewanee.  Franklin  county. 
Tennessee,  is  the  property  of  theCiuirch  in  the  following  dioceses  and 
missionary  jurisdictions,  viz.  :  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Florida,  Alabama,  Mississipin,  Louisiana,  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  Te.xas, 
Western  Texas,  Northern  Texas.  The  board 
of  trustees  is  composed  of  the  liishops.  ex 
officio,  and  one  clergyman  and  two  laymen 
from  each  of  the  dioceses  named. 

The  history  of  the  University  is  as  fol- 
lows :  On  July  1,  1856.  the  Rt.  Rev.  Leonidas 
Polk,  Bishop  "of  Louisiana,  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  bishops  of  the  ai)ove-mcntioned  dio- 
ceses, inviting  their  attention  to  the  urgent 
need  in  the  Southern  States  of  a  university 
of  hiirh  order  under  the  distinct  sanction  of 
the  Christian  faith.  He  urged  that  the 
Protestant  Episcoi)al  Church  in  these  States. 
in  virtue  of  the  wealth  and  intelligence  of  her 
members,  owed  a  debt  to  the  country  ;  that 
however  the  individual  dioceses  were  tcvvork, 
separately,  to  establish  such  institutions, 
thev  could,  bv  uniting  their  resources,  ac- 
cornplish  the  like  results ;  he  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  a  site  could  be  found 

for  such  a  Universitv.  of  ea.sy  access  by  railw.iy  from  all  portions 
of  the  Southern  countrv.  The  proposition  received  at  once  the  hearty 
assent  of  all  the  bishops  addressed.  On  the  23d  day  of  O^'tf^l^,*;':-  "' 
the  same  vear,  an  address,  signed  by  Bishops  Otey,  Polk,   hiliott. 
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Cobb,  Freeman,  Green,  Rathoss,  Davis,  and  Atkinson,  was  issued,  "to 
the  members  and  friends  of  the  P.  E.  Church  in  the  Southern  and 
South-western  States,"  proposing  a  plan  of  union  by  which  those 
States  should  combine  their  strength  in  founding  an  institution  of 
learning  of  such  magnitude  as  should  meet  all  tiieir  common  wants. 
Tlie  proposition  as  set  forth  in  this  address  was  "  to  found  a  univer- 
sity witli  all  the  faculties,  theology  included,  upon  a  plan  so  exten- 
sive as  to  comprise  the  whole  course  usually  embraced  in  the  much- 
approved  institution  of  that  grade,  whether  at  home  or  ahi-oad." 

After  much  investigation  and  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the 
various  localities  advocated,  the  plateau  of  the  Sewanee  mountains, 
a  spur  of  the  Cumberland  range,  was  determined  on  ;  and  the  corner- 
stone of  the  main  central  edifice  was  laid  in  the  fall  of  1860.  Up  to 
this  time  an  endowment  of  about  half  a  million  dollars  had  been  ob- 
tained by  a  partial  canvass  of  only  two  of  the  States  concerned,  and  a 
domain  of  nearly  ten  thousand  acres  secured.  The  civil  war  not  only 
arrested  all  progress  but  swept  away  every  vestige  of  what  had  been 
done.  Nothing  remained  save  the  ample  domain.  Within  a  year 
after  the  close  of  the  war  the  enterprise  was  resumed,  on  a  much  re- 
duced scale,  chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  C.  T.  Quin- 
tard,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Tennessee.  An  address  was  issued  iiy  the 
trustees  on  the  10th  April,  1867,  and  in  the  same  year  an  eifort  was 
made  in  England  to  obtain  assistance  for  the  University,  immediately 
after  the  session  of  the  Lambeth  Conference,  which  resulted  in  gener- 
ous contributions  from  many,  both  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  laity.  The 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  and  large  numbers  of  the  nobil- 
ity and  gentry,  united  in  making  the  offering  woiihy  of  the  object, 
and  a  substantial  expression  of  sympathy  and  brotherhood.  As  the 
result  of  this  effort  a  gi'ammar  school  was  put  into  operation  on  the 
18th  September,  1868,  the  trustees  expressing  the  hope  that  this 
school  would  speedily  assume  a  collegiate  form,  and  in  time  expand 
into  the  magnificent  proportions  of  the  originally  projected  University. 
The  grammar  school  opened  with  nine  pupils.  Within  three  years 
this  number  had  increased  to  two  hundi'ed  and  twenty-five,  and  in  the 
sununer  of  1871  the  academic  department  of  the  University  was  organ- 
ized by  the  election  of  a  faculty,  and  is  now  in  successful  operation. 
From  the  beginning  it  was  thought  desirable  that  the  theoloiiical  dc- 
partment  should  be  added  without  delay,  and  in  1875  Bishop  Quin- 
tard  again  visited  England,  bearing  a  letter  commendatory  from  the 
Episcopal  members  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  commissioned  to 
raise  funds  for  this  purpose.  He  was  kindly  received,  and  his  mission 
warmly  indorsed  by  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York  ;  and  a 
committee,  of  which  the  Bishop  of  London  was  chairman,  was  organ- 
ized to  assist  in  carrying  it  out.  This  mission  was,  a  few  months  later, 
crowned  with  success  by  the  gift,  by  Mrs.  Henry  Heywai'd  Manigault, 
of  Brighton,  formerly  of  South  Carolina,  of  the  means  for  the  erection 
of  a  handsome  stone  building  for  the  use  of  the  theological  department. 
On  St.  Luke's  day,  1876,  the  corner-stone  was  laid,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1879  St.  Luke's  Memorial  Hall  was  occupied.  The  theological 
department  from  that  time  has  been  in  full   operation.     This  is  the 
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oiilv  (k'piirtinent  wliitli  as  yet  occupit's  pennaiicnt  quarters,  llic 
only  other  pcrnuiiieiit  lniildii\ir  is  the  lieaiitiful  stone  lil)rarv,  the  gift, 
to  the  University,  of  Rev.  Telfair  Hodgson,  D.D.  Sewanee,  the  site 
of  the  Uuiversity,  is  on  the  elevated  plateau  of  that  name,  a  spur  of 
the  Cumberland  mountains.  Its  elevation  aliove  the  level  of  the  sea 
is  about  two  thousand  feet,  while  it  is  about  one  thousand  al)ove  the 
level  of  the  surrounding  country.  Experience  fully  contirms  the 
wisdom  of  the  board  in  its  selection.  The  summer  temperature  is 
delightful,  and  tiie  winter  is  not  sensibly  colder  than  in  the  valleys 
below.  It  is  abundantly  supjdied  with  pure,  cold,  freestone  water; 
and  its  fine,  dry  air  is  highly  exhilaiating  and  l)raiing  in  its  eUects. 


ST.    1.1  Ke's    theological    memorial    hall,  sewanee.   TENNESSEE. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  eminent  salubrity.  The  domain  is 
sjn-ead  out  ui)on  the  mountain  summit,  full  nine  miles  in  length,  witii 
an  average  width  of  nearly  two  miles.  It  is  heavily  woodeil,  and 
presents  the  most  jileasing  variety  of  surface.  This  mountain  plateau, 
extending  down  nearly  to  the  borders  of  Tennessee,  Alabama,  and 
(Teorgia,°and  situated  about  centrally  to  the  sea  and  gulf  coasts  from 
North  Carolina  to  Texas,  atlbrds  the  most  convenient  and  accessible 
sjjot  where  the  young  of  this  region  may  gi'ow  up  and  be  educated 
within  their  own  "borders,  and  }et  amid  all  the  advantages  of  a  pure  air 
and  a  healthful  climate.  The  scholastic  year  extends  from  March  to 
December,  so  that  the  students  return  to  their  homes  for^the  vacation 
only  in  the  wiuter.  At  Monteylo,  six  miles  from  the  University,  is 
Fairmount  Colleire.  a  highly  successful  school  for  young  ladies.     There 
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also,  as  at  Beersheba  Springs,  beyond  on  the  same  plateau,  are  hotels 
of  summer  resort,  filled  during  the  season  with  guests  from  all  parts 
of  the  South.  Sewanee  itself  is  a  village  of  one  thousand  inhabitants, 
consisting  principally  of  persons  interested  in  the  University.  The 
comparative  seclusion  of  the  place,  free  from  temptation  to  extrava- 
gance or  vice,  and  favorable  to  habits  of  study,  has  been  found  in  these 
respects  of  great  advantage.  The  students  board  in  families  of  persons 
thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  character  and  objects  of  the  place, 
aud  are  thus  surrounded  by  all  the  influences  of  home  life,  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions.  The  plan  of  education  in  the  University  is 
by  separate  schools  for  each  branch  of  knowledge.  The  original  organi- 
zation contemplates  thirty-two  of  these  schools.  Of  these  only  three 
are  in  existence,  which  ai'e  necessary  in  the  academic  and  theological 
departments.  Diplomas  of  graduation  are  awarded  in  those  schools, 
and  a  certain  number  of  diplomas,  of  specified  combinations,  is  required 
for  the  diflereut  University  degrees. 

The  University  of  the  South  was  conceived  in  the  most  catholic 
spirit,  and  is  designed  to  be  in  the  truest  sense  broad  and  comprehen- 
sive. Under  the  control  and  influence  of  the  Church,  it  nevertheless 
di'aws  to  itself  representatives  of  all  faiths  aud  opinions.  The  North 
as  well  as  the  South,  and  England  as  well  as  America,  have  always 
contributed  to  its  list  of  students.  In  every  department  of  learning 
the  utmost  freedom  of  thought  and  research  is  allowed  and  practised, 
influenced  but  not  restrained  or  narrowed  by  the  Christian  character 
of  the  institution.  As  a  church  University  it  has  this  guarantee 
against  any  one-sided  development  in  matter  of  doctrine  or  pi-actice, 
against  its  ever  becoming  identified  with  an}'  one  school  or  party  in  the 
Church,  that  it  represents  a  wide  constituency,  aud  most  particularly 
that  its  religious  teaching  and  worship  are  under  the  immediate  and 
constant  supervision  and  control  of  the  twelve  bishops  associated  in  it. 

The  University  is  as  yet  without  endowment.  The  academic 
department  is  mainly  dependent  upon  the  income  of  its  schools  for 
support.  The  theological  department  is  maintained  by  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  the  Church  in  the  diocese  interested.  The  immediate 
want,  without  which  at  least  further  development  is  impossible,  is, 
first,  endowment  for  its  professoi'ships,  and,  second,  permanent  build- 
ings especially  for  its  academic  department.  It  awaits  but  this 
to  realize  all  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  its  founders.  This 
is  the  only  institution  of  higher  learning  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Church  in  all  the  vast  region  which  it  represents.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  find  a  want  more  pressing,  conditions  more  favorable,  and  an 
opportunity  more  inviting  than  those  which  the  University  of  the 
South  presents  to  the  Church.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  an  en- 
terprise which  has  such  reason  for  being,  which  has  exhibited  such 
power  of  self-production,  aud  such  tenacity  of  existence,  which  has  so 
demonstrated  its  right  to  live,  shall  not  be  enabled  to  fully  realize  its 
meaning  and  jiurpose  at  no  distant  date. 
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MONOGRAPH   YIII. 

THE   CHURCH    IN    THE   CONFEDERATE    STATES. 

Bv  THE  REV.  JOHN   FULTON,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
St.  LouU,  Mo. 

F  the  history  of  the  Cluurh  in  the  Confederate  States  is  a  chapter 
in  our  ann:ils  which  the  whole  Church  can  read  with  satisfaction, 
it    is   not   less  true  that  the  consistent  course  of  the  Northern 
Church   contriliuted   immensely   to   that   end.     In  the  long  political 
struo-sle  of  the  sections  no  part"  of  the  Church  had  hccn  engaged.     For 
the  causes  which  precipitated  the  secession  of  the  Southern  States  the 
Church  had  no  responsibility.     AVhile  other  bodies  of  Christians  had 
been  rent  into  coutendins;  sectional  factions,  by  political  disputes,  the 
quiet  of  the  Church  had  not  been  ruffled  for  a  moment.     Hence,  when 
secession  came,   and  the  Southern  dioceses  were  required,  as  they 
believed   to  make  arranscmcnts  in  accordance  with  jjolitical  events, 
thcv  felt  that,  in  the  Church  at  least,  "the  change  involved,"  as  Bishop 
Polk   said,  was  "separation,  not  division,  certainly  not  alienation. 
In  the  hour  and  act  of  .separation  they  boasted  tliat,  whatever  were 
the  causes  of  political  division,  not  one  fault  could  be  alleged  against 
the   Northern    Church.      Throughout   the  war   there  was  somethin| 
touchin<T  in  the  pride  with  which  the  churchmen  of  the  South  continued 
to  re-^ard  the  churchmen  of  the  North  as  enemies  only  in  the  held,  and 
as  still  brcthren  of  a  household  into  uhich  no  strife  nor  cause  otstrite 
had  entered.     No  action  of  the  Northern  Church  ever  disturbed  this 
brotherlv  affection ;  and  its  deep  and  powerful  influence  may  be  traced 
throughout  the  brief  course  of  the  history  of  the  Church  m  the  Con- 
federate States.  ...  •  1  ■  u 
The  characteristic  moderation  of  the  Anglican  communion,  which 
bad  thus  presei-ved  an  affectionate  respect  for  each  other  in  the  sepa- 
rated sections  of  the  Church,  prcsente.l  in  the  South  certain  peculiar 
features  which  exerted  a  salutary  influence.     In  a  broad  way  it  ma> 
be    said   that  theolo-ical  party  spirit  was   unknown  in  the  bouthoni 
Church.     The  dioces^es  of  Virginia  and  South  Carolina  were  unques- 
tionably "evangelical;"  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Mississippi 
were  considered  moderately  "high;"    but,  even  m  those   d.oc-ese^, 
mAisan  onranization  had  no  existence.     The  theoogical  temper  there 
Ld  elsewhere  was  not  controversial ;  it  was  rather  J"''---*^^" 
Pauline  ;  preachin-  was  rather  practical  than  polemical ;  and   though 
there   wei   men   of  very  decided  convictions  among  the  Southern 
cler-y,  there  was  a  prevailing  tolerance  of  disposition  and  a  courtesy 
of  intercourse  which  prevented  hot  dispute  and  angry  controversy 
t  Diocei^m  Conventions  there  was  little  of  the  animation  which  is  apt 
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to  be  exhil)itcd  where  party  spirit  exists.  They  were  understood  to  he 
assembled  for  conference,  not  discussion.  To  all  of  this  there  were 
occasional  exceptions,  of  course,  but  they  were  rare  and  they  were 
great !\-  disliked.  Thus,  when  the  time  came  for  the  dioceses  of  the 
South  to  meet  for  consultation  under  circumstances  which  demanded 
great  discretion,  they  were  free  from  the  influence  of  party  spirit,  and 
they  were  prepared  to  meet  the  weighty  questions  which  arose  with 
perfect  candor,  and  with  a  desire  to  solve  them  l)y  the  general  judg- 
ment rather  than  by  a  divided  vote. 

Another  cause  availed  to  prevent  the  action  and  the  utterances 
of  the  Church  in  the  Confederate  States  from  being  colored  by  the 
excitements  of  political  and  sectional  passion.  For  many  j'ears  the 
Southern  people  had  complained  of  the  political  preaching  which  was 
customary  in  sectarian  pulpits  at  the  North,  and  the  conduct  of  our 
clerffv  in  al)stainiug  from  it  was  warmly  commended.  Among  the 
Southern  clergy  it  was  an  accepted  axiom  that  the  Church  had  no 
concern  in  the  afliiirs  of  politics,  and  that  political  harangues  were  a 
desecration  of  the  pulpit.  Hence  it  is  remarkable  that  the  pulpit  of 
the  Church  lent  no  support  to  the  secession  movement.  Until  the  ordi- 
nances of  secession  were  adopted  by  the  several  States  the  pulpit  of  the 
Church  was  silent  on  the  sul)ject ;  and,  even  after  the  Confederate 
government  had  been  formed,  and  throughout  the  whole  period  of  the 
war,  the  Southern  Church  maintained  its  wise  reserve.  It  attended 
diligently  to  its  proper  work,  accepting  facts  as  they  arose,  and  acting 
in  accordance  with  the  facts,  but  kecjjing  free  from  all  political  en- 
tanglements, and  never  sufiering  its  corporate  action  to  be  influenced, 
or  even  tinged,  with  the  passions  of  the  time.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
here  and  there,  so  rarely  that  the  few  occasions  were  remarked  as 
notable  events,  some  individual  man  was  carried  ofl"  his  feet  by  the 
ti'emendous  pressure ;  but,  when  the  end  came,  not  one  corporate 
utterance  of  the  Church  in  the  Confederate  States  was  such  as  charity 
would  wish  to  blot. 

It  must  not  be  inferred,  however,  that,  in  theirprivate  capacity  as 
citizens,  the  clergy  or  laity  of  the  South  were  in  any  way  less  earnest 
in  suppoiting  the  Confederate  cause  than  other  citizens  of  the  seceding 
States.  Some  of  them,  and  doubtless  many  of  them,  had  opposed 
secession  in  the  first  instance  ;  but  when  the  ordinances  of  secession 
were  adopted  there  was  no  more  hesitation.  They  believed  those 
ordinances  to  be  sovereign  and  effectual  acts,  which  separated  the 
seceding  States  from  the  rest  of  the  United  States ;  they  believed  that 
their  allegiance  was  no  longer  due  to  the  United  States,  but  to  their  own 
States  and  to  the  Confederacy  subsequently  formed  ;  and  they  believed 
that  the  separation  of  the  South  from  the  North  was  a  finality.  Of  the 
reasonableness  of  their  convictions  no  discussion  is  intended  or  implied 
in  this  connection  ;  but  it  is  important  to  observe  and  emphasize  the 
fact  that  Southern  churchmen  did  hold  such  convictions,  first  and 
last,  while  the  Confederacy  continued  to  exist.  No  one  can  do  justice 
to  the  Church  in  the  Confederate  States,  and  no  one  can  appreciate 
either  the  moderation  of  what  it  did,  or  the  self-control  exhibited  in 
what    it    did  not  do,  who  does  not  fully  realize  that  the  men  who 
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governed  it  throughout  that  stormy  time  were  firm  and  conscientious 
adherents  of  the  Confederate  cause. 

For  some  years  ijefore  the  war  between  the  States  one  of  the 
most  eminent  persons  in  the  Southern  Churcli  was  Loonidas  Poilv, 
Bishop  of  Louisiana.  He  was  of  an  old  Scottish  family  which  had 
been  settled  for  a  time  iu  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  had  emigrated  to 
Delaware  in  1722,  their  original  surname  of  Pollok  being  changed  to 
Polk  in  the  course  of  generations.  Part  of  the  family  removed 
to  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  and  from  that  place  Thomas  Polk,  the 
grandfather  of  the  bishop,  removed  to  North  Carolina  in  17.").'5.  lie 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence 
in  1775,  and  served  in  the  revolutionary  war  under  Generals  Clatesand 
Green,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general.  Ilis  son  William,  the 
bishop's  father,  served  under  Washington  at  Germantown  and  Brau- 
dj'wine,  \vith  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  and  subsequently  de- 
clined the  position  of  brigadier-general  in  the  United  States  arm}', 
which  was  tendered  to  him  by  President  Madison  in  1812.  In  his 
political  views  Col.  Polk  was  an  extreme  Federalist. 

Leonidas  Polk  inherited  an  ample  estate,  to  which  his  marriage 
with  the  heiress  of  a  branch  of  the  noble  house  of  Devereux,  estab- 
lished in  North  Carolina,  added  a  jjrincely  fortune ;  though  a  succes- 
sion of  losses,  occasioned  by  the  withdrawal  of  his  attention  from 
temporal  affairs  which  was  involved  in  his  perfonnance  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal duties,  subsequently  very  much  reduced  his  property.  At  an  early 
age  he  was  graduated  at  West  Point,  and  was  commissioned  in  the 
army  of  the  IJnited  States.  Under  the  instructions  of  Dr.  Mclhaine, 
chaplain  at  West  Point,  and  afterwards  liishop  of  Ohio,  his  mind  had 
been  directed  to  the  Church,  and,  after  a  few  months  of  service  in  the 
anny,  he  resigned  his  commission  to  become  a  candidate  for  orders. 
In  April,  1830,  he  was  ordered  Deacon  by  Bishop  Moore,  of  Virginia, 
with  whom  he  continued  to  serve  for  a  time,  as  assistant  minister  of 
the  ^lonumental  Church,  Riclmiond.  In  little  more  than  a  year  his 
health  failed,  and  he  visited  Kuroi)e.  In  1833  he  settled  at  Columbia, 
Tennessee,  and  in  1838,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  he  was  called  to  the 
episcopate  as  Alissionar}'  Bishop  of  Arkansas,  with  provisional  jm-isdie- 
tion  in  Alabama.  Mississippi,  and  the  (then)  Republic  of  Texas.  In  1841 
he  was  elected  Bishop  of  Louisiana,  and  resigned  his  missionary  juris- 
diction .  In  his  personal  appearance  Polk  had  great  advantages.  Of  good 
stature  and  an  erect  military  carriage,  broad  shouldered  and  deep  in  the 
chest,  with  a  well-poised,  shapely  head,  strong  Init  finely-cut  fenture.-.  one 
white  lock  overhanging  his  wide  forehead,  clear  complexion,  and  keen 
but  frank  and  kindly  blue  eyes,  the  first  glance  recognized  him  as  a 
man  to  be  olieyed ;  a  closer  scrutiny  revealed  him  as  a  man  whom 
noble  men  might  love,  and  meaner  men  might  fear.  In  scholarly  at- 
tainments he  was  not  so  fortunate.  His  education  had  been  mainly  at 
West  Point,  and  was  scientific,  not  literary.  Of  classics  he  knew 
little ;  of  theology  not  much.  Of  canon  law,  with  the  exception  of 
our  small  American  code,  he  knew  nothing  at  all.  In  conversation  he 
was  wonderfully  charming.  In  preaching  and  writing  he  was  clear 
and  vigorous,  but  at  times  diffuse.     His  habit  of  mind  was  to  grasp  at 
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the  root-principles  of  things,  and  the  clearness  of  his  thoughts  was 
ahvays  apparent,  though  his  style  of  composition  lacked  the  graceful 
facility  of  expression,  the  fertility  of  illustration,  and  the  felicity  of 
arrangement  which  belong  to  the  accomplished  scholar.  He  was  quite 
as  conscious  of  his  lack  in  these  respects  as  he  was  unconscious  of  his 
eminence  in  others,  and  he  reflected  that,  throughout  the  Southern 
States,  our  Church  had  not  one  institution  where  her  children  might 
receive  advantages  which  he  had  not  enjoyed.  While  in  Europe  he 
was  impressed  with  the  universities  which  he  visited,  and  for  many 
years  he  revolved  his  great  scheme  of  a  University  of  the  South, 
which  should  be  grand  enough  to  include  all  the  faculties,  and  rich 
enough  to  attract  the  most  eminent  instructors  from  aliroad.  This 
idea  was  Polk's  own,  and  he  I^egan  the  eflbrt  to  accomplish  it.  His 
coadjutor  in  the  inception  of  the  enterprise  was  Stephen  Elliott,  Bishop 
of  Georgia,  a  gentleman  so  fortunate  in  all  the  gifts  of  birth,  educa- 
tion, mind,  and  person,  so  gracious  in  his  disposition,  so  nobly  guile- 
less in  his  character,  and  so  universally  beloved,  that  one  might  almost 
have  applied  to  him  the  words  of  Seneca  concerning  Gallio  his  brother, 
"  Quern  nemo  non  parum  amat,  etiam  qui  amare  ^9?«s  non  potest." 
Those  who  knew  him  well  and  loved  him  best,  continued  till  the  day 
of  his  death  to  find  in  him  a  depth  of  gracious  nobleness  which  they 
were  conscious  that  they  had  not  yet  sounded.  The  afiection  between 
Polk  and  Elliott  was  more  than  that  of  brothers.  Each  was  the  com- 
plement of  the  other.  Polk  had  the  greater  energy  ;  Elliott  had  more 
deliberation.  Polk's  plans  were  magnificent ;  Elliott  had  the  genius 
of  proportion.  Polk  aroused  enthusiasm  ;  Elliott  disarmed  opposition. 
It  was  natural  that  Polk  should  take  the  lead,  and  Elliott  loved  to  have 
it  so  ;  yet  it  may  ))e  doubted  whether  Polk  would  have  attained  the  pre- 
eminent position  he  held  among  the  Southern  bishops  if  Elliott  had 
not  stood  by  him  and  supplemented  what  Polk  lacked.  It  is  not  nec- 
essary to  describe  the  plans  and  efforts  of  Polk  and  Elliott  for  the 
University  of  the  South  ;  their  acquisition  of  the  vast  and  beautiful 
domain  which  was  the  only  property  it  had  after  the  war,  or  the  mu- 
nificent endowments  which  the  war  entirely  swept  away.  It  is  enough 
to  say  that  it  was  in  connection  with  the  University  that  Polk,  and 
Elliott  too,  perhaps,  were  first  recognized  as,  beyond  all  question,  the 
leaders  of  the  Southern  Church. 

When  the  time  of  trial  came  they  stood  upon  an  eminence  from 
which  the  influence  of  their  united  judgment  was  controlling  and  de- 
cisive. While  the  question  of  secession  was  in  agitation  they  behaved 
with  great  reserve,  so  that  few  except  their  intimate  friends  knew 
what  their  personal  views  were.  An  exquisitely  simple  and  appropri- 
ate prayer,  which  Polk  appointed  to  be  used  in  his  diocese  before  the 
assembling  of  the  State  Convention  of  Louisiana,  begged  that  God 
would  be  pleased  to  "  heal  and  compose  the  divisions  which  disturb 
us ; "  but  it  clearly  contemplated  the  alternative  event.  "  If  in  thy  good 
providence,"  it  said,  "  it  be  otherwise  appointed,  gTant  that  the  spirit 
of  wisdom  and  moderation  may  preside  over  our  councils,  that  the  just 
rights  of  all  may  be  maintained  and  accorded,  and  the  blessings  of 
peace  preserved  to  us  and  our  children  throughout  all  generations." 
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Before  the  Convention  assembled  it  was  a  moral  certainty  that  an  ordi- 
nance of  secession  would  he  passed,  and  lie  had  ample  time  to  consider 
the  ecclesiastical  conse(|Ucnces  involved  in  that  event.  Of  the  validity 
or  of  the  etlectual  operation  of  such  an  ordinance  it  never  occurred  to 
him  to  entertain  a  doubt ;  the  only  question  was  what  the  status  of  tlio 
Church  would  be,  and  what  his  office  would  require  of  him,  when  the 
State  seceded.  Of  tliat,  too,  he  had  no  doubt.  lie  held  that,  since 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  actu- 
ally was,  and  was  intended  to  be,  a  national  Church,  the  witlidrawal 
of  the  State  from  the  unity  of  the  nation  carried  with  it  the  necessary 
separation  of  the  diocese  from  the  national  Church  to  which  it  had  be- 
longed;  ])recisely  as,  at  the  time  of  the  lievolution,  the  independence 
of  the  colonies  had  of  necessity  involved  a  separation  of  the  colonial 
churches  from  the  Church  of  England.  In  due  time  it  would  be  the 
duty  of  his  diocese  to  unite  with  other  dioceses  similarly  situated  ;  but 
for  the  moment  it  would  stand  in  an  exceptional  and  isolated  position, 
which  required  his  immediate  action  to  authorize  such  changes  in 
the  praj'ers  for  rulers  as  the  change  of  government  made  necessary. 
Accordingl}^  on  the  adoption  of  the  ordinance  of  secession  by  the  State 
Convention,  he  issued  a  pastoral  letter  to  the  clergy  and  laity,  setting 
forth  the  ecclesiastical  consequences  of  that  event,  and  directing  the 
necessary  changes  in  the  praj'ers  for  rulers.  Two-thirds  of  the  pas- 
toral were  devoted  to  the  expression  of  love  and  esteem  for  the  church- 
men of  the  North,  declaring  that  the  necessary  willulrawal  of  his 
diocese  from  formal  union  with  the  dioceses  of  the  Xorth,  though  it  was 
only  "separation,  not  division,  certainly  not  alienation,"  must  bo 
regarded  with  "hearts  full  of  sorrow  "at  any  "  separation  from  those 
whose  intelligence,  patriotism.  Christian  integrity  and  piety  we  have 
long  known,  and  for  whom  we  entertain  sincere  respect  and  affection." 
This  pastoral,  though  it  was  very  clear  and  cogent  in  its  reasoning, 
was  not  entirely  consistent.  It  betrayed  a  certain  reluctance  to  accept 
the  final  consequences  which  its  premises  implied ;  for,  while  it  de- 
clared that  "this  separation  .  .  .  has  Iteen  effected  because  wo 
must  follow  our  nationality,"  it  nevertheless  conceded  that  the  question 
whether  the  union  of  all  tlio  dioceses  of  the  Church  "  under  one  national 
organization  "  would  be  impractical)le  might  lie  open  for  future  deci- 
sion. Such  as  it  was,  the  publication  of  this  pastoral  at  the  Xorth 
occasioned  much  deep  feeling;  even  at  the  South,  and  in  his  own 
diocese,  it  was  received  with  great  regret.  There  were  many  who  then 
first  realized  what  secession  meant,  and  they  shrank  from  any  kind  of 
separation,  actual  or  prospective,  of  the  Church  in  which  they  had 
been  born,  and  born  again.  The  IMshops  logic  was  severely  and 
unfairly  criticised ;  his  inconsistency  was  i)ointcd  out ;  an  expression 
he  had  used  to  the  effect  that,  by  the  secession  of  the  State,  Louisiana 
had  acquired  "  an  independent  diocesan  existence,"  was  shown  to  l)ein- 
compatiblewiththeprinciplesof  our  ecclesiastical  polity.  From  all  parts 
of  the  country,  from  members  of  all  orders  of  men  in  the  Church,  and 
from  many  who  were  not  members  of  the  Church  at  all,  Polk  received 
letters  of  expostulation,  argument,  entreaty ;  but  neither  publicly  nor 
privately  did  any  of  the  critics  of  his  pastoral  speak  unkindly  of  him- 
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self;  and  the  uneasiness  in  his  diocese,  thoujrh  very  deep,  was 
expressed  by  men  whom  he  knew  to  be  devotedly  attached  to  him. 
The  l)ishop  was  deeply  moved.  He  was  surprised  to  find  that  what 
he  had  supposed  to  be  so  clear  was  not  at  all  clear  to  other  men  whom 
he  esteemed.  In  these  circumstances  it  was  natural  for  him  to  consult 
with  Elliott.  They  met  at  the  seat  of  the  university  after  the  Con- 
federate srovernmeut  had  been  formed  by  the  adhesion  of  South  Caro- 
lina, Alabama,  jNIississippi,  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  and  Texas. 
The  comments  on  Polk's  pastoral  had  painfully  shown  the  misappre- 
hensions which  might  arise  from  the  separate  action  of  1)ishoi)s  and 
dioceses,  and  on  the  23d  of  March  they  issued  an  invitation  to  the 
bishops  in  the  Confederate  States  to  attend  with  deputies  from  their 
dioceses  at  a  Convention  to  be  held  at  Montgomery,  on  the  3d  of  July 
next  following.  The  object  of  the  meeting  was  said  to  be  "consulta- 
tion among  the  dioceses  of  the  Confederate  States  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  their  relations  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States,  of  which  they  have  so  long  been  the  equal  and  happy 
members."  They  declared  that  by  the  churchmen  of  the  North  no  deed 
had  been  done,  nor  word  uttei'ed,  which  had  left  a  single  wound  ;  but 
they  said  that  the  political  changes  which  had  occurred  had  placed  the 
dioceses  in  the  Confederate  States  in  a  position  which  required  consul- 
tation as  to  their  future  ecclesiastical  i-elatious.  A  week  later,  Polk 
issued  another  pastoral  to  his  diocese  in  partial  explanation  of  the  first. 
It  showed  at  some  length  that,  while  the  former  liad  declared  the  ex- 
isting status  of  the  diocese,  it  had  "concluded  nothing  beyond;"  it 
conceded  tiiat  the  action  of  the  Church  must,  of  course,  be  determined 
freely  by  itself;  but  it  maintained  that  the  significance  of  actual 
events,  which  was  all  that  he  had  stated,  must  nevertheless  be  the 
basis  of  rational  procedure.  The  second  pastoral  might  well  have  been 
spared  ;  it  was  quite  superfluous  ;  it  had  hardly  been  read  before  the 
cannonade  at  Fort  Sumter  announced  that  war  had  been  begun.  The 
most  reluctant  were  forced  to  admit  that  secession  was  a  fact ;  no  one 
doubted  that  it  was  a  permanent  fact ;  and  all,  or  nearly  all,  felt  that 
its  saddest  consequences  must  be  met  with  resignation,  even  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  Church.  Hence,  when  Polk's  Diocesan  Convention  met, 
its  action  was  prompt  and  unequivocal.  The  committee  on  the  state  of 
the  Church  presented  an  elaboivite  report,  in  which  the  fiict  and  the 
permanence  of  secession  were  assumed,  and  the  bishop's  positions  were 
sustained  on  historical  and  canonical  grounds,  and  in  every  particular 
except  the  possiI)iiity  of  one  national  organization  for  two  national 
churches,  and  his  infelicitous  idea  of  diocesan  independency.  The 
resolutions  ofiered  by  the  committee  as  emljodying  the  conclusions 
they  had  reached  were  adopted  without  opposition,  indeed,  witli  hardly 
a  dissenting  voice,  and  deputies  were  chosen  to  represent  the  diocese 
at  the  Montgomciy  Convention.  The  action  of  the  diocese  of  Louisi- 
ana was  the  first  couciliar  action  taken  in  any  of  the  Southern  dioceses  ; 
and,  in  the  light  of  all  that  has  occurred  since  then,  no  man  of  candor 
and  learning  will  deny  that,  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  reality  of  seces- 
sion as  a  sovereign  and  effectual  act,  —  a  hypothesis  which  nobody  there 
doubted,  —  the  argument  of  the  committee  was,  and  is,  unanswerable. 
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If  Confederate  independence  had  been  achieved,  the  acticjn  of  the  Con- 
vention of  Louisiana  would  have  heon  honorably  distinfjuishcd  for  the 
cogency  of  its  reasoning,  the  dignity  of  its  utterance,  and  the  excel- 
lence of  its  whole  sj)irit. 

The  diocese  of  Cieorgia  was  the  next  to  move,  and  the  bishop's 
annual  address  to  his  Convention  was,  as  might  have  been  expected,  an 
important  document.  He  assumed  and  maintained,  thou"'!!  with  Jess 
completeness  of  arginnent,  the  same  ground  as  the  CV)nventi()n  of 
Louisiana.  lie  maintained  that  the  position  of  the  bishops  demanded 
immediate  action.  "If,"  lie  said,"  a  bishoi/s  jurisdiction  were  in  a  state 
of  rebellion  or  insurrection  it  might  be  his  duty  patiently  to  await  the 
issue  of  the  struggle,  and  to  bear  and  sulfer  what  might  lie  laid  upon 
him  in  the  performance  of  his  episcopal  functions  ; "  but  sucli,  he  con- 
tended, was  not  the  case.  The  State  of  Georgia,  "in  the  exercise  of 
her  unquestioned  sovereignty,  and  with  the  almost  unanimous  consent 
of  her  people,  had  resumed  the  powers  which  she  had  delegated  to  the 
Federal  government,  and  confederated  herself  with  other  States,"  "in 
the  most  solemn  manner,  with  fasting  and  prayer.''  "  Hence,"  he  con- 
cluded, "these  States  are  no  longer,  in  any  sense,  a  i)art  of  the  United 
States,  and  consequently  the  bishops  of  these  States  or  dioceses,  for 
in  this  connection  the  words  ai'e  synonymous,  are  no  longer  bishops 
of  the  United  States.  They  are  now  bishops  of  the  Confederate 
States."  It  followed  that  they  must  proceed  forthwith  to  act  as  the 
necessities  of  their  new  position  required.  He  met  the  question 
whether  the  dioceses  of  the  Church  might  not  meet  again  in  General 
Convention,  and  there  determine  their  future  relations,  with  the  answer 
that  this  would  be  impossible  without  casting  a  slight  upon  the  dignity 
of  the  government  of  which  they  were  now  "  the  lawful  subjects  ;'" 
and  that  the  Church  was  not  at  liberty,  by  any  action  or  in  any  degree, 
to  lower  the  position  of  the  government  in  tiie  eye  of  the  world. 
It  was  due,  he  added,  to  the  churchmen  of  the  North  that  they  should 
understand  that  the  separation  had  not  been  elfeeted  in  either  Church 
or  State  "under  the  impulse  of  passion  or  at  the  beck  of  ambition," 
but  "most  solemnly, — with  tears  in  our  eyes,  and  pra\'ers  upon  our 
lips,  —  with  a  lively  sense  of  our  duty  to  God,  to  our  children,  and 
above  all,  to  the  race  whom  He  has  committed  to  our  nurture  and 
care."  The  action  of  the  Convention  on  the  bishojj's  address  was  the 
adoption  of  a  preamble  and  resolutions  setting  forth  that,  "  Whereas, 
by  the  constitution  and  canons  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  'the  jurisdiction  of  that  Church  extends 
in  right  only  to  the  pei'sons  belonging  to  it  within  the  United  States,' 
and  whereas,  tiiis  diocese,  being  now  included  in  a  diflerent  nationality, 
is  beyond  that  jurisdiction,  therefore,  the  relations  of  this  diocese  to 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  need  readjustment ;"  that  dejmties 
be  appointed  to  the  proposed  Convention  at  Montgomery ;  but  that 
the  action  of  the  Montgomery  Convention  must  be  refeiTcd  to  the 
Georgia  Diocesan  Convention  for  ratilication. 

One  by  one,  with  some  variety  of  form,  but  for  substantially  the 
same  reasons,  with  the  same  reluctance,  and  with  the  .same  tributes  of 
affection  to  the  Northern  Church,  the  dioceses  of  the  Confederacy  fol- 
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lowed  in  the  path  which  had  been  opened  by  Louisiana  and  Georgia, 
and  elected  deputies  to  the  Montgomery  Convention.  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Arkansas  had  not  seceded  when  the  invita- 
tions to  that  Convention  were  issued.  The  bishops  of  Virginia  and 
Koi-th  Carolina,  after  their  States  had  seceded,  but  before  they  had 
formally  joined  the  Confederacy,  wrote  to  the  bishops  within  the  Con- 
federacy asking  a  postponement  until  it  would  be  proper  for  them  to 
attend  the  Convention  with  deputies  who  should  be  chosen  and  sent 
from  their  dioceses.  The  request,  however,  came  too  late,  as  the  ap- 
pointment had  now  been  made  by  the  Diocesan  Conventions,  and  so 
had  passed  out  of  the  power  of  its  original  promoters. 

On  the  3d  of  July,  18G1,  the  first  Convention  of  the  dioceses  of 
the  Church  in  the  Confederate  States  assembled  in  Montgomery,  Ala- 
bama ;  and,  though  the  number  of  its  members  was  exceedingly  small, 
not  exceeding  thirty  persons  of  all  orders,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
any  subsequent  Convention  was  of  more  importance  ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  its  prudence  and  its  determination  to  exclude  all  political  consid- 
erations, except  the  force  of  accomplished  facts,  were  not  excelled  in 
an3\  Elliott,  of  Georgia ;  Green,  of  Mississippi ;  Ilutledge,  of 
Florida ;  and  Davis,  of  South  Carolina,  were  the  only  bishops  present ; 
Cobbs,  of  Alabama,  had  entered  into  peace  almost  as  the  guns  at  the 
capitol  in  Montgomeiy  were  thundering  out  the  news  of  the  secession 
of  the  State;  Otey,  of  Teimessee,  was  detained  by  illness;  the  bishop 
(Gregg)  and  deputies  from  Texas  wei-e  cut  ofl"  by  the  blockade  ; 
Arkansas  was  not  then  a  diocese,  and  Lay,  the  Missionary  Bishop  of 
the  South-west,  was  absent;  Meade  (the  senior  bishop)  and  Johns, 
of  Virginia,  were  unable  to  attend  ;  Atkinson,  of  North  Carolina,  was 
not  heard  from  ;  Polk  had  taken  arms  and  gone  to  the  tield.  Six  of 
the  dioceses  (Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  South  Carolina, 
and  Louisiana)  were  represented  by  deputies  of  the  clergy  and  of  the 
laity.  Tennessee  was  represented  in  the  clerical  order  onl3\  Bishops, 
clergy,  and  lait}^  sat  in  one  bod}' ;  Elliott  presiding  as  the  senior  bishop 
present.  On  the  second  day  a  committee  of  three  from  each  oi'der 
was  appointed,  with  Bishop  Green  as  chairman,  to  prepare  business. 
Next  day  the  committee  unanimously  reported  a  resolution,  which  was 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  Convention,  to  the  eifect  that  in  view  of 
the  secession  of  certain  States,  and  the  formation  by  them  of  the  Con- 
federacy, it  was  "  necessary  and  expedient  that  the  dioceses  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  those  States  should  form  among  them- 
selves an  independent  organization."  At  this  point  dilFerence  of  opinion 
began.  A  majority  of  the  committee,  consisting  of  the  bishops  and 
the  laymen,  were  indisposed  to  go  further  at  that  time  than  to  appoint 
a  meeting  of  the  bishops  and  deputies  from  all  the  dioceses,  to  be  held 
a  year  later,  deferring  all  further  action  for  the  present.  In  the  mean 
time  they  thought  that  the  dioceses  should  be  advised  to  take  measures 
to  continue  in  force  the  constitution  and  canons  of  the  Church  in  the 
United  States,  so  far  as  they  were  applicable  in  existing  circumstances, 
and  they  suggested  that  necessary  provision  should  be  made  for  the 
support  of  missions  in  the  South. 

The  clerical  members  of  the  committee,  among  whom  was  Dr. 
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Bariuird,  now  President  of  Columbia  College,  Now  York,  could  not 
consent  to  the  proposed  delay  of  action.  They  maintained  that  the 
adoption  of  the  tirst  resolution  had  clearly  implied  that  the  Church  in 
the  Confederate  States  was  in  a  comlition  of  disor^zanizaliou  ;  that  such 
a  condition  was  intolerable  ;  and  that  the  Convention  should  at  least  pro- 
ceed to  prepare  a  provisional  constitution,  to  be  proposed  to  the  dio- 
ceses. They  met  the  objection  that  a  constitution  so  propo.sed  might 
be  rejected  1)V  dioceses  not  now  represented,  by  saying  that  this  was 
unlikely,  since  no  violent  changes  in  the  former  con>titution  would  be 
proposed;  that  the  provisional"  constitution  would  be  of  force  only  m 
the  dioceses  which  mi^ht  ratify  it;  and  that  it  might  be  made  oper- 
ative only  until  a  regular  General  Convention  could  be  held. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  two  reports,  the  opinion  of  the  Conven- 
tion was  influenced  in  the  direction  of  the  minority  by  the  anomalous 
condition   of  the   diocese   of  Alabama,   which    was   then    without  a 
bishop.    It  was  asked  :  "  When  the  diocese  elects,  who  is  to  authorize, 
and  who  is  to  take  order  for,  the  consecration  of  the  bishop-clect  i"'   It 
was  pointed  out  and  admitted  to  be  true  that,  in  such  a  case,  when 
ordinary  provincial  action   is  not  possible,  the  neighboring  bishops 
would  have  a  right  to  come  to  the  aid  of  a  vacant  diocese,  and  con- 
secrate any  orthodox  man  of  good  report  whom  the  diocese  nught 
have  freely  chosen  ;  but  it  was  urged,  on  the  other  liand.  that  regularity 
in  the  consecration  of  a  bishop  is  a  matter  of  very  great  importance  ; 
that  the  appearance  of  irregularity  ought  always  to  be  avoided  ;  that 
in  this  case  there  was  no  apparent  occasion  for  irregularity  of  any  kin< 
if  the  Convention  would  do  its  duty;  for,  by  adopting  a  provisional 
constitution  which  could  be  very  speedily  ratified   a  provmcial  body 
mi-ht  come  almost  at  once  into  existence,  and  could  proceed  to  conse- 
crate a  bishop  for  Alabama  with  all  the  forms  of  canonical  regularity. 
In  the  course  of  the  discussion,  which  lasted  two  days,  an  incident 
occuned  wliich  ou-ht  not  to  be  forgotten,  though,  for  obvious  r-asons 
sSme  reserve  is  necessary  in  relating  it      A  resolution  ^v:.s  >"  •-•^^-l 
to  the  efi-ccl  that  the  constitution  and  canons  of  the  Church  in  tUe 
mted  States  were  still  actually  of  force,  so  far  as  applicable,  in  the 
Confederate  States,  and  that  therefore  the  senior  bishop  should  at 
once  enter  oAis  duties  as  Presiding  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Lp.sco- 
pTchurch  in  the  Confederate  States.     This  resolution    so  true  in  ,ts 
stateme.     of  existimr  law.  and  so  absurd  in  its  practical  proi.osal    was 
SSSed  in  very  violent  speeches  by  two  ^^<^^^^^^^ 
birth   one  of  whom  afterwards  became  insane.     lhe>  ^^.'i<»  «»"  '"'"j' 

itet'ion,  and  with  many  turns  of  P'"--.^^^^^^^.'^-^-:;;'  ,  .^^  ^^ 
were   bent  upon   that  Convention  (of  thirty  men),   uul  that  it   tlie 
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which  it  related,  was  laid  on  the  table,  and  so  ended  the  first  and 
only  attempt  which  was  ever  made  to  turn  a  Convention  of  the  Church 
in  the  Confederate  States  into  an  occasion  for  political  harangue. 

As  might  have  been  expected  a  satisfactory  adjustment  waa 
reached.  The  Convention  agreed  with  the  minority  that  a  postpone- 
ment of  all  action  for  the  space  of  a  year  was  not  expedient ;  but, 
while  it  was  felt  that  an  early  date  for  the  holding  of  a  larger  Conven- 
tion must  be  appointed,  and  that  the  sitting  Convention  might  very 
properly  provide  for  the  preparation  of  business  to  be  then  passed 
upon,  the  general  conviction  sustained  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
of  the  committee  that  nothing  should  be  shaped,  even  provisionally, 
in  the  absence  of  so  many  bishops  and  deputies  from  so  many  dio- 
ceses. According!}',  it  was  resolved  that  the  Convention  should 
adjourn  to  meet  at  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  in  the  following  Octo- 
ber, and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  a  committee,  to  consist  of  three  of 
each  order,  should  be  appointed  to  prepare  and  report  for  considera- 
tion a  constitution  and  canons  under  which  a  permanent  organization 
might  be  eflected.  The  interests  of  the  missionary  cause  in  the  South 
were  then  considered,  and,  after  an  appropriate  address  from  the  pre- 
siding bishop,  the  Convention  adjourned. 

When  the  Convention  reassembled  in  Columbia,  it  was  found 
that  every  bishop  in  the  Confederate  States,  except  Pulk,  was  present ; 
and  that  every  diocese  was  represented  by  deputies  of  the  clergy  and 
laity,  except  Tennessee  and  Louisiana,  which  were  represented  in  the 
clerical  order  only,  and  Texas,  which  had  no  deputies  present.  The 
draft  of  a  constitution  and  canons  was  submitted  by  the  committee 
appointed  at  Montgomery,  and,  after  mature  consideration,  the  consti- 
tution was,  in  substance,  approved  by  the  Convention.  As  finally 
revised  it  was  decidedly  more  clear  in  expression  and  systematic  in 
arrangement  than  the  constitution  of  the  Church  in  the  United  States. 
It  introduced  only  two  important  variations  from  that  instrument.  A 
change  of  the  name  Protestant  Episcopal  to  Reformed  Catholic  was 
voted  down  by  a  decisive  majority  of  all  the  orders,  and  the  name 
"  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  Confederate  States  of  America  " 
was  adopted.  One  important  change  introduced  in  the  new  constitu- 
tion was  the  admission  of  a  perfect  equality  of  the  House  of  Bishops 
with  the  House  of  Deputies,  which  our  actual  constitution  still  denies 
by  the  provision  that,  when  an  act  of  the  House  of  Deputies  is  reported 
to  the  House  of  Bishops  for  their  concurrence,  the  latter,  if  they  do 
not  agree  with  the  lower  house,  must,  within  three  days,  give  to 
the  lower  house  their  reasons  for  non-concurrence  in  writing,  failing 
which  the  action  of  the  lower  house  alone  has  the  force  of  law.  The 
Confederate  constitution  provided  that  when  any  proposed  act  should 
have  been  passed  by  the  House  of  Deputies,  and  should  be  negatived 
by  the  House  of  Bishops,  the  latter,  when  requested  by  the  former, 
should  give  its  reasons  in  writing  within  three  days  after  such  request ; 
but  an  amendment  which  proposed  to  add  a  provision  that  "  in  failure 
thereof  the  said  act  should  become  a  law  "  was  rejected  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  all  the  orders.  The  most  important  change, 
however,  which  was  introduced  into  the  Confederate  constitution  was 
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nn  explicit  recognition  of  the  provincial  system,  with  a  careful  provision 
for  its  norma!  "jrowth.  The  lirst  proposal,  as  it  came  from  the  com- 
mittee, was  somewhat  crude,  its  crudity  appcarinjr  in  ovcrnuieii  elaho- 
i-ation  in  the  details  of  a  system  which  thus  far  had  no  actual  existence. 
Itwas  proposed  that,  for  the  purposes  ofccclcsiustiaiurfraiiizat  ion,  every 
State  siiould  he  rcirardcd  as  a  province  ;  that,  while  a  State  contained  no 
more  tlian  one  diocese,  that  diocese  should  send  deputies  to  the  national 
council ;  l)ut  that  whenever  there  should  be  two  or  more  dioceses  in  a 
State,  they  should  forthwith  enter  into  provincial  arrangcmeiils,  and 
then  the  provincial  council  alone,  and  not  the  dioceses  severally,  was 
to  he  n'presentcd  i)y  deputies  in  the  n:itional  council.  The  provincial 
idea  was  pushed  to  an  inordinate-  ext(>nt ;  for  it  was  pro|)osed  that, 
while  every  diocesan  bisho))  should  be  entitled  to  a  seat  in  the  House 
of  Bishops,  the  bishops  of  each  province  were  to  have  but  one  joint 
vote.  In  the  Convention  these  crudities  were  removed  from  the  i)ro- 
posed  constitution.  It  was  provided  that  in  the  national  council  (to 
which  the  aspiring  name  of  general  council  was  oddly  given)  every 
bishop  should  have  an  equal  voice  in  the  House  of  Bishops,  and  every 
diocese  an  equal  representation  by  three  clerical  and  three  laydei)utie8 
in  the  House  of  Deputies  ;  hut,  whenever  there  should  be  two  or  more 
dioceses  in  one  State,  they  niiglit,  with  the  consent  of  the  several 
dioceses,  unite  as  a  jirovincial  l)ody,  with  such  diocesan  re[)resenta- 
tion  as  they  might  prefer,  and  in  tliat  case  their  provincial  legislation 
was  to  be  authoritative  in  all  of  the  dioceses  of  the  province.  Curiously 
enough  no  limits  to  provincial  legislation  were  laid  down.'  Having 
thus  prepared  a  constitution  for  the  dioceses  in  the  Confederate  States, 
the  Convention  ordered  co])ies  to  be  sent  down  to  the  dioceses  for  their 
ratification,  and  resolved  that  when  any  seven  or  more  of  the  dioceses 
should  have  ratified  it,  the  organization  of  the  Church  and  the  union 
of  the  consenting  dioceses  should  be  considered  comjilete. 

It  was  still  the  month  of  Octol)er,  ISfil  ;  all  the  Diocesan  Conven- 
tions for  that  year  had  been  already  held  ;  none  would  meet  l»efore 
the  spring ;  some  would  not  be  held  before  nearh^  a  year ;  and  the 
fortunes  of  war  might  possibly  prevent  some  of  them  from  meeting  at 
all  for  years  to  come.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  possible 
that  the  ratitication  of  the  constitution  might  be  indetinitcly  delayed  ; 
it  would  follow  that  no  general  council  could  be  held  ;  and  in  that 
case,  no  code  of  canons  could  be  framed  under  which  the  consecration 
of  a  bishop  for  Alabama  could  take  place.  The  deputies  from  Ala- 
bama regarded  this  prospect  with  great  uneasiness,  and  memorialized 
the  Convention  to  determine  whether  no  provision  could  be  made  for 
the  consecration  of  a  bishop  before  the  ratitication  of  the  constitution 
by  the  dioceses  and  the  passage  of  canons  by  a  general  council.  The 
memorial  was  referred  to  a  committee  consisting  of  Bishops  Meade, 
Otey,  and  Elliott,  and  in  a  few  days  a  rather  feeble  and  inconsequent 
rcpoit  was  made  on  which  the  Convention  took  no  action.  It  would 
hardly  have  been  possible  to  act  upon  the  report  without  some  anicnd- 

>TliH  articleof  the  constitution  was  dHt.-istc-    instnictcd  its  deputies  to  move  in  the  first  gene- 
ful  to  the  diocese  oi  Virfjinia,  which,  while  it    ral  council  for  a  revi>ion  ol  the  article, 
unanimously  ratified  the  constitution  as  a  whole, 
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monts  which  might  have  niortilicd  tlie  aged  and  venerable  man  from 
whose  hand  it  came ;  and  as  there  was  a  moral  unanimity-  on  the  sub- 
ject, to  which  the  authority  of  that  Convention  could  add  no  canonical 
weight,  the  whole  matter  was  tacitly  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
bishops.  The  facts  of  the  case  were  plain.  It  was  impossible,  even 
had  it  been  desirable,  to  act  under  the  canons  of  the  Church  in  the 
United  States,  since  all  comnumicatiou  with  the  North  had  been  sus- 
pended, and  the  consent  of  bishops  and  standing  committees  could  not 
be  asked.  Moreover,  such  a  course  was  not  desirable,  since  it  would 
have  falsified  the  position  of  the  Southern  dioceses,  as  they  conscien- 
tiously understood  it.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  conceivable  that 
action  under  the  proposed  constitution  might  not  be  possilile  for  an 
indefinitely  long  time.  Only  one  other  course  remained,  and  that, 
though  not  technically  regular,  would  carry  out  the  jirinciples  and 
spirit  of  the  canons  to  the  utmost  practicable  extent.  The  diocese  of 
Alabama  had  an  undoubted  right  to  elect  a  bishop.  Having  so  done, 
it  could  ask  the  canonical  consent  of  all  the  bishops  and  dioceses  it 
could  reach,  and,  having  obtained  their  consent,  it  could  ask  the  senior 
of  all  the  bishops  to  take  order  for  the  consecration  of  the  elect  of 
Alaljama.  Under  general  principles  of  canon  law  no  bishop  could 
rigiitiy  refuse  consecration  asked  by  a  diocese  for  a  canonically  elected 
bishop,  under  such  circumstances.  With  this  general  understanding, 
the  diocese  of  Alabama  was  left  to  the  exercise  of  its  own  discretion ; 
and  the  important  session  of  the  Convention  adjourned. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  Diocesan  Convention  of  Alabama  elected  as 
its  bishop  the  Rev.  Kichard  Hooker  Wilmcr,  D.D.,  of  the  diocese  of 
Virginia,  and,  having  received  the  consent  to  his  consecration  of  all  the 
bishops  and  diocesan  standing  committees  in  the  Confederate  States, 
the  Bishop  of  Virginia  took  order  for  his  consecration  accordingly ; 
acting  therein  not  schismatically,  nor  of  his  own  will  mcrelj',  but  as  the 
representative  and  executive  of  the  whole  body  of  the  Church  with 
which  it  was  then  possible  for  him  to  communicate.  On  the  6th  day 
of  March,  1862,  "  the  Alabama  consecration,"  as  it  has  been  called, 
took  place  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  Richmond,  Va.,  the  Bishop  of  Vir- 
ginia I)eing  consecrator,  and  the  Bishop  of  Georgia  and  the  Bishop- 
Assistant  of  Virginia  being  present  and  assisting.  The  form  used  dif- 
fered in  no  respect  from  that  contained  in  the  ordinal,  except  that  tlie 
bishop-elect  was  not,  of  course,  required  to  make  a  promise  of  con- 
formity to  the  Church  in  the  United  States.  Considering  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  and  bearing  in  mind  the  undoul)ted  principles 
and  precedents  of  catholic  canon  law,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  con- 
secrating bishops  of  Dr.  Wilmcr  had  a  right  to  certify  that  they  "did 
then  and  there  rightly  and  canonically  consecrate  "  him  to  the  office  of 
a  bishop ;  and  in  any  like  emergency  the  precedent  of  the  Alabama 
consecration  will  not  be  forgotten. 

Eight  days  after  Bishop  Wihner's  consecration  William  Meade 
who  had  for  thirty-three  years  been  a  bishop  in  the  Church  of  God, 
was  called  to  his  reward.  Otey  of  Tennessee  stood  next  in  seniority 
among  the  Southern  bishops,  and  next  to  him  stood  Polk  ;  but  neither 
Tennessee  nor  Louisiana  had  been  able  to  ratify  the  proposed  consti- 
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tution  of  the  Church  in  the  Confederate  States.  It  therefore  ile\  olveil 
upon  Elliott,  as  next  in  seniority,  to  summon  the  lirst  general  council 
of  the  Church  in  the  Confederate  States.  This  he  acconlinjriy  did  hy 
issuing  on  the  litth  of  Septeml)er,  lfS(i2,  a  "  duclanilion"  that  the  con- 
stitution had  licen  ratihcd  hy  seven  dioceses,  and  a  "summons"  to  the 
bishops  and  deiiuties  of  the  Confederate  dioceses  to  meet  in  general 
council  at  Augusta,  Georgia,  on  the  12th  day  of  November  next  ensu- 
ing. The  council  at  Augusta  was  short  but  laborious.  It  was  in 
session  only  ten  days,  and  in  that  brief  space  it  considered  and 
adopted  an  entire  code  of  canons.  In  some  rosi)ects  the  former  canons 
were  improved  and  simplitied  liy  better  anaugcment,  but  in  their  pro- 
visions very  little  was  materially  modilied.  No  change  in  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  was  made  except  the  sulistitution  of  "Confederate" 
for  "  United  "  in  certain  places.'  A  proposed  canon  "  of  the  use  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,"  anticipated  a  later  agitation  for  "  shortened 
services"  in  the  reunited  Church.  It  provided  that,  in  an}-  diocese, 
the  Convention,  by  the  concurrent  vote  of  clergy  and  laity,  and  with 
the  consent  of  the  l)isho]),  might  jierrait  ministers  a  certain  limited  dis- 
cretion :  1st,  when  a  third  service  was  to  be  held,  morning  |)rayer 
alone  might  he  used  Ibr  the  tirst,  the  litany  or  ante-connnunion,  or 
both,  for  the  second,  and  evening  prayer  for  the  tiiird  ;  '2d,  the  whole 
order  for  holy  communion,  with  a  sermon,  might  be  used  alone,  except 
on  the  greater  festivals  when  it  must  lie  preceded  bj^  morning  or  even- 
ing (  !  )  prayer ;  3d,  on  other  occasions  than  regular  morning  or  even- 
ing prayer,  ministers  might  select  prayers  from  the  Prayer-l!ook,  and 
use  Scripture  lessons  at  discretion ;  4th,  the  bishops  might  set  forth 
such  special  services  in  their  several  dioceses  as  they  might  think 
edifying  for  any  class  or  portion  of  the  population.  This  overture  was 
not  entertained,  for  the  reason  that  a  nmch  greater  lilierty  than  that 
proposed  had  long  been  used  by  l)ishops  and  other  clergymen  in  min- 
istering to  the  negroes,  so  that  the  guarded  pei'mission  olTered  would, 
in  eft'ect,  have  been  a  restraint ;  and  it  may  be  presumed  that  the 
danger  and  difEculty  of  legislating  by  canon  on  sulijects  which  the 
Prayer-Book  and  the  constitution  remit  to  the  rubrics  was  also  felt  to 
present  an  insuperalde  obstacle  to  such  a  measure.  Considered  as  a 
whole,  the  canonical  work  of  the  council  at  Augusta  must  be  regarded 
as  laborious  and  conscientious,  but  not  in  any  way  remarkable  ;  and  to 
one  who  has  carefully  and  minutely  studied  the  jn-oceedings  at  Mont- 
gomer}'  and  Columbia,  wlicre  the  bishops  sat  with  the  deputies,  a  similar 
study  of  the  course  of  legislation  at  Augusta,  where  they  sat  as  a 
separate  house,  suggests  a  doubt  whether,  on  the  whole,  a  separate 
session  of  the  two  houses  is  at  all  times  best.  On  some  occasions, 
and  in  the  discussion  of  certain  questions,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
orders  should  deliberate  in  separate  houses  ;  but  a  careful  study  of  the 
course  of  action  in  the  Confederate  Church,  at  a  tune  when  both  plans 

1  The  only  edition  of  tlieConfeilcmtcPravcr-  was  not  changed  to  "  Confcdcintc."'    On  Imaril 

Book  wbich  was  ever  printed  was  issued,  I'bc-  tlie  "  Alabama"  tlie  prayer  "  Ibat  we  may  l.c  a 

lieve,    from    the    press    of   Jlessrs.    Kyre  and  safeguard  unto  the  United  States  of  America, 

Spottiswood,  of  England,  and  eontained  a  primly  and  a  Fcenrily  for  such  as  pass  on  the  st-aa  on 

inconfrruous    ovei-siffht.       In    the    "  Forms   of  their  lawful  oecasions,"  would  hardly  have  been 

Praycl-tobe  nsed  at  Sea"  the  word  "United"  appropriate. 
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were  practically  tested,  suggests  the  thought  that  in  a  great  part,  and 
perhaps  the  greater  part,  of  our  couciliar  legislation,  the  House  of 
Deputies  might  gain  more  than  the  House  of  Bishops  would  lose,  if  the 
two  houses  sat  together.  In  its  action  as  a  board  of  missions,  the 
General  Convention  now  sits  as  one  body,  and  the  benefit  of  that 
course  has  been  universally  recognized.  It  has  been  found  expedient 
to  permit  the  committees  on  canons  of  the  two  houses  to  consult  to- 
gether on  important  subjects.  It  is  possible,  perhaps,  that  the  two 
houses  might,  without  any  amendment  to  our  present  constitution, 
find  it  [jossible  and  advantageous  to  sit  together  at  proper  times  as  a 
committee  of  the  whole  Convention.  The  Convention  which  sat  at 
Montgomery  and  Columbia  regarded  itself  as  simply  a  committee,  and 
no  committee  ever  acted  with  greater  wisdom  and  discretion. 

One  important  action,  which  might  have  led  to  very  serious  re- 
sults in  the  reunion  of  the  Church  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  which, 
on  that  account  alone,  must  be  recorded  here,  was  the  admission  of 
Arkansas  as  a  regularly  constituted  diocese,  and  the  ratification  of  the 
election  of  Dr.  Lay,  formerly  Missionary  Bishop  of  the  South-west, 
as  Diocesan  Bishop  of  Arkansas. 

The  constitution  and  canons  of  the  Church  in  the  Confederate 
States  soon  ceased  to  be  operative  ;  its  deliberations  ai'e  already  almost 
forgotten ;  seven  of  its  eleven  bishops  are  in  their  graves ;  but  the 
pastoral  letter  of  the  House  of  Bishops,  at  the  council  in  Augusta, 
will  never  cease  to  be  precious  to  the  Church  of  God.  It  is  the 
noblest  epitaph  of  the  dead,  and,  if  they  needed  such,  it  is  the  noblest 
vindication  of  the  living,  that  their  dearest  friends  could  wish.  Better 
than  any  other  document  the  flowing  periods  of  its  clean,  clear, 
classic  English  tell  the  spirit  of  the  men  who  wrote  it,  and  the  men 
to  whom  it  was  addressed.  It  liegan  ))y  recognizing  the  mighty 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  which  the  consultations  of  the  council 
had  been  can-ied  on  in  perfect  harmony  and  peace.  The  need  of  that 
divine  power  was  acknowledged.  "Seldom,"  said  the  bishops,  "has 
any  council  assembled  in  the  Church  of  Christ  under  circumstances 
needing  His  presence  more  urgently  than  this,  which  is  now  about  to 
submit  its  conclusions  to  the  judgment  of  the  Universal  Church. 
Forced  by  the  providence  of  God  to  separate  ourselves  from  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States, — a  Church  with  whose 
doctrine,  discipline,  and  worship  we  are  in  entire  harmony,  and  with 
whose  action,  up  to  the  time  of  that  separation,  we  were  abundantly 
satisfied,  — at  a  moment  when  civil  strife  had  dipped  its  foot  in  l)lood, 
and  cruel  war  was  desolating  our  homes  and  firesides,  we  required  a 
double  measure  of  grace  to  preserve  the  accustomed  moderation  of  the 
Church  in  the  arrangement  of  our  organic  law,  in  the  adjustment  of 
our  code  of  canons,  liut  above  all,  in  the  preservation,  without  change, 
of  those  rich  treasures  of  doctrine  and  worship  M'hich  have  come  to  us 
enshrined  in  our  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Cutofl",  likewise,  from  all 
communication  with  our  sister  churches  of  the  world,  .  .  .  we 
trust  that  the  Spirit  of  Christ  has,  indeed,  so  directed,  sanctified, 
and  governed  us  in  our  present  work,  that  we  shall  be  approved  by  all 
those  who  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity."     Of  the  constitu- 
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tion  they  said  that  it  was  the  old  constitution,  save  that  they  liad  in- 
troduced a  gemi  of  expansion  by  providing  for  a  provincial  system. 
At  present  it  was  but  a  germ,  and  it  might  lie  for  many  years  without 
expansion,  but,  being  there,  it  gave  promise  in  the  future  of  a  more 
close  and  constant  episcopal  supervision  than  was  possible  under 
present  arrangements.  The  canon  law  had  been  simplitied  in  some 
respects,  but  it  had  not  been  changed  in  tone  or  character.  It  was 
the  same  moderate,  just,  and  equal  body  of  ecclesiastical  law  by  which 
the  Chui'ch  in  this  country-  had  l)ccn  governed  from  its  tirst  organiza- 
tion. AVitli  the  exception  of  three  words,  the  IJook  of  C'onuuon 
Prater  had  not  been  changed.  "  We  give  you  back  your  Book  of 
Common  Pi'ayer  the  same  as  you  have  entrusted  it  to  us,  believing 
that,  if  it  has  slight  defects,  their  removal  had  better  be  the  gradual 
work  of  experience  than  the  hasty  action  of  a  body  convened  almost 
on  the  outskirts  of  a  camp."  After  speaking  of  dill'erent  grounds  for 
mutual  encouragement,  the  bishops  turned  to  the  question  of  duty,  — 
"Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  us  to  do?"  —  and  they  declared  the 
principle  of  every  Christian  duty  to  be  love.  "  This  was  Christ's 
especial  commandment :  '  A  new  commandment  give  I  unto  you,  that 
ye  love  one  another.'  And  this  is  truly  not  only  the  new  command- 
ment, but  the  summary  of  all  the  commandments.  The  whole  Gospel 
is  redolent  with  it,  with  a  broad,  comprehensive,  all-embracing  love, 
appointed,  like  Aaron's  rod,  to  swallow  up  all  the  other  Christian  graces, 
and  to  manifest  the  spiritual  glory  of  God  in  Christ.  A  church  with- 
out love  !  What  could  you  augur  of  a  church  of  God  without  faith, 
or  a  church  of  Christ  without  hope  ?  But  love  is  a  higher  grace  than 
either  faith  or  hope,  and  its  absence  from  a  church  is  just  the  absence 
of  the  very  life-blood  from  the  body.  Our  first  duty,  therefore,  is  to 
send  forth  from  this  council  our  greetings  of  love  to  the  churches  of 
Christ  all  the  world  over.  AVe  greet  them  in  Christ,  and  rejoice  that 
they  are  partakers  with  us  of  all  the  grace  which  is  treasured  up  in 
Him.  We  lay  down  to-day  before  the  altar  of  the  Crucified  all  our 
burdens  of  sin,  and  ofier  up  our  prayers  for  the  church  militant  upon 
eai-th.  Whatever  may  be  their  aspect  towards  us  politically,  we  can- 
not forget  that  they  rejoice  with  us  'in  the  One  Lord,  the  One  Faith, 
the  One  Baptism,  the  One  God  and  Father  of  all,'  and  we  wish  them 
God-speed  in  all  the  sacred  ministries  of  the  Church.  We  rejoice  in 
the  golden  cord  which  binds  us  together  in  Christ  our  Redeemer ;  and, 
like  the  ladder  which  Jacob  saw  in  vision,  with  the  angels  of  God  as- 
cending and  descending  upon  it,  may  it  ever  be  the  channel  abng 
which  shall  flash  the  Christian  greetiugs  of  the  children  of  God."  Such 
was  the  temper  of  men  who  were  "  convened  almost  on  the  outskirts 
of  a  camp,  when  civil  strife  had  dipped  its  foot  in  blood."  True  ser- 
vants of  a  Prince  of  Peace,  with  nothing  in  their  hearts  harder  or 
harsher  than  ''  greetings  of  love  to  the  churches  of  Christ  all  the  world 
over,  whatever'may  be  their  aspect  towards  us  !  "  Very  likely  no  one 
of  them  all  could  have  written  just  such  words,  except  the  gracious 
and  sweet-hearted  Elliott ;  but  not  even  he  could  have  written  them  at 
such  a  time  if  the  whole  atmosphere  around  him  had  not  been  full  of 
the  Holv  Ghost. 
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While  the  Church  in  the  Confederate  States  was  thus  meeting  the 
exigencies  which  arose,  and  was  preparing  for  the  duties  of  a  future 
that  was  not  to  I)c,  the  occupation  of  Large  districts  of  the  Confederacy 
by  the  Union  armies  M'as  compelling  individual  clergymen  to  decide 
new  questions  which  the  Church  had  not  foreseen.  In  one  respect  the 
cleray  were  more  hardly  pressed  than  other  men.  When  the  military 
autlioritios  imposed  the  oath  of  allegiance  on  non-coml)atant  citizens, 
it  was  taken  with  reluctance  even  by  original  opponents  of  secession 
who  had  all  along  expected  the  defeat  of  the  South,  l)ut  who  were  par- 
takers both  in  the  humiliation  and  in  the  distress  of  their  fellow-citi- 
zens. By  the  great  majority  who  still  ardently  believed  in  the  ultimate 
success  of  the  Confederacy,  the  oath  was  regarded  as  a  needless  sym- 
bol of  their  temporary  subjection  to  military  force.  The  public  mind 
was  fearfully  debauched  b}-  loose  casuistry  on  the  subject  of  oaths  in 
general,  and  of  forced  oaths  and  oaths  of  allegiance  in  particular.  By 
very  many  it  came  to  be  assumed,  that  a  forced  oath  of  allegiance  was 
binding  only  so  long  and  so  far  as  force  continued  to  compel  its  ob- 
servance. Persons  who  had  taken  it  declared  that  it  meant  nothing 
but  a  recognition  of  the  force  which  exacted  it. 
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Their  tongues  had  sv,-orn,  but  in  their  hearts  they  were  as  stanch 
Confederates  as  ever.  It  was  impossible  for  the  clergy  to  admit  such 
theories,  or  to  permit  themselves  to  be  suspected  of  holding  them. 
Hence,  as  a  rule,  the  clergy  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance. 
They  set  no  example  of  open  turbulence,  or  seci'et  sedition  against 
the  existing  authorities,  and  in  their  official  action  as  clergymen  they 
avoided  ofl'ence.  Yet  the  peculiar  liturgical  forms  of  the  Church  in- 
volved them  in  difficulties  from  which  others  were  exempt.  The  eccle- 
siastical authority  had  appointed  a  prayer  for  the  president  of  the 
Confederate  States,  to  be  used  in  the  order  of  Morning  and  Evening 
Prayer.  They  had  no  right,  as  individuals,  to  change  that  prayer, 
but  they  were  aware  that  its  use  in  the  services  of  the  Church  would 
be  justly  regarded  as  an  act  of  treason  by  the  militar_y  authorities. 
Therefore,  in  New  Orleans,  they  reluctantly  discontinued  the  use  of 
morning  and  evening  praj'er  altogether,  and  for  several  months  the 
only  services  used  in  the  churches  were  the  litan^^  and  the  holy  com- 
munion. In  September,  1862,  an  order  was  issued  by  the  military 
governor  of  Louisiana,  declaring  that  "The  omission,  in  the  service 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  New  Orleans,  of  the  prayer  for 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  would  be  regarded  as  evidence  of 
hostility  to  the  government  of  the  United  States."  The  clergy  replied 
in  a  firm  but  temperate  letter,  stating  that  the  governor's  order  con- 
flicted with  their  canonical  ol^ligations,  and,  therefore,  they  could  not 
obey  it,  but  that  they  had  endeavored  to  avoid  all  offence  to  the  ex- 
isting government  by  an  entire  disuse  of  the  services  in  which  a  prayer 
occurred  which  would  be  oft'ensive.  They  denied  the  right  of  any  civil 
or  military  power  to  interfere  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  or  to  exact  more 
than  had  been  already  voluntarily  done,  and  they  pi'otested  against 
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their  official  conduct  being  regarded  as  evidence  of  lioslility  to  any  gov- 
ernment. Shepley,  the  military  governor,  who  wjis  a  churelunan,  adniit- 
ted  that  he  could  not  justly  punisii  men  who  were  acting  on  such  princi- 
ples, and  the  matter  dropped  fur  a  few  weeks,  until  the  return  of  tiie 
commanding  general,  Butler.  Then,  without  previous  notice,  the  ser- 
vice at  St.  Paul's  Church  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  an  officer, 
followed  by  a  squad  of  soldiers  with  fixed  bayonets.  The  rector.  Dr. 
Goodrich,  was  ordered  to  desist,  and  he  at  once  quietly  dismissed  his 
congregation  with  the  blessing  of  peace.  Dr.  Goodrich'  was  put  under 
arrest.  The  rectors  of  Christ  Church  and  Calvary  Church  were  also 
arrested,  and  a  week  later  the  three  were  sent  as  prisoners  to  Now 
York,  to  be  incarcerated  in  Fort  Lafayette.  Instantly  on  their  arrival 
in  New  York,  they  were  released  on  parole,  and  in  a  short  time  they 
were  set  entirely  at  liberty.  Gen.  Banks,  who  had  succeeded  Butler 
in  the  Department  of  the  Gulf,  published  an  order,  that,  "on  account 
of  the  negative  character  of  the  oifencc  charged,"  the  churches  might 
be  reopened.  The  rectors  who  had  been  sent  away  were  not  permitted 
to  return,  however,  without  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance.  This  they 
declined  to  do,  and  their  churches  were,  for  a  time,  partially  suiiplie'd 
by  other  clerg3'men. 

The  military  career  of  General  Butler  is  likely  to  be  more  memo- 
rable for  his  exploits  as  an  ecclesiastical  disciplinarian  than  for  his 
achievements  in  the  field.  On  the  occupation  of  a  part  of  Virginia  by 
the  Federal  forces,  the  Eev.  Dr.  J.  II.  D.  AVingticld  of  Portsmouth, 
Va.,  now  Missionary  Bishop  of  northern  California,  was  acting  as 
Associate  Eector  of  Trinity  Church,  of  which  his  father  was  rector. 
He  immediately  suspended  the  use  of  the  prayer  for  the  President  of 
the  Confederate  States  and  all  in  civil  authority,  though  he  continued 
the  ordinary  services  of  morning  and  evening  ))ra3-er  without  further 
change.  His  church  was  regularly  attended  by  many  persons  from 
the  north  as  well  as  by  his  own  people,  and  his  private  ministrations 
were  freely  extended  to  all.  In  June,  1863,  he  was  assailed  and  grossly 
insulted  bj'  a  Baptist  chaplain  of  the  army,  and  he  was  sometimes 
troubled  hj  others ;  but  he  was  not  seriously  molested  until 
Christmas  eve  of  that  year,  when  the  keys  of  his  church  were  de- 
manded and  surrendered.  He  was  then  forbidden  to  officiate  in  pub- 
lic. For  a  short  time  he  held  services  in  private  houses.  That  too 
was  forbidden,  and  he  submitted.  A  chaplain  of  our  o\vn  communion 
occupied  Trinity  Church,  and  Dr.  Winglield  remonstrated  against  the 
intrusion,  but  without  effect.  While  thus  suspended  he  attended 
services  at  Chi-ist  Church,  Norfolk,  where  the  Rev.  E.  M.  Kodman, 
rector,  who  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance,  was  using  the  prayer 
for  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Dr.  Wingfield  sat  and  sang 
in  the  organ  gallery,  which  was  behind  the  congregation,  and  was 
enclosed  with  curtains.  Even  there  he  was  followed  by  spies  who 
accused  him  of  raising  his  head  during  the  prayer  for  the  president, 
and  he  was  condemned  in  a  public  order  by  Brigadier-General  Wild, 
one  of  General  Butler's  officers,  "to  work  for  three  months  cleaning 
the  streets  of  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth,  thus  employing  his  time  for 
the  benefit  of  that  government  he  has  abused,  and  in  a  small  way  to 
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atone  for  his  disloyalty  and  treason."  Dr.  ^Vingfield  was  taken  to 
the  military  penitentiary,  and  compelled  to  assume  the  garb  of  a 
convict,  half  black  and  half  gray.  Before  he  was  actually  set  to 
work  on  the  streets  a  numerously  signed  address  was  laid  before 
General  Butler,  asking  that  tliat  degrading  part  of  the  sentence  might 
be  remitted.  Butler  granted  the  request  in  another  pul)lic  order,  in 
which  he  said  that  the  penalty  was  "  remitted,  not  from  respect  for 
the  man,  or  for  his  acts,  or  because  it  is  unjust,  but  because  its 
nature  may  l>e  supposed  to  reflect  upon  the  Christian  Church,  which, 
hy  his  connection  with  it,  has  been  already'  too  much  disgraced.'" 

Dr.  Wingfield  was  imprisoned  in  Fortress  Monroe,  his  house  was 
occupied  l)y  a  guard  of  negro  soldiers,  one  of  wlioni  tired  at  Mrs. 
Wingfield  for  appearing  on  the  gallery.  In  Fortress  Monroe  Butler 
demanded  that  Wingfield  should  take  the  oath,  "or  else  I  will  put 
you  within  four  walls  for  the  balance  of  the  war,  and  send  your 
wife  and  baby  into  the  Confederate  lines,  without  mone3%  food,  or 
clothing."  Wingfield  submitted,  took  the  oath,  and  went  to  Mary- 
land, where  he  remained  till  the  close  of  the  war.  His  case  and  that 
of  the  clergy  of  New  Orleans  were  probabl}^  the  most  conspicuous 
instances  of  trouble  with  the  military  authorities,  though  there  were 
other  cases  elsewhere  of  a  similar  character. 

The  true  history  of  tlie  Church  in  the  Confederate  States  cannot 
be  written.  Its  best  work  could  not  be  seen  of  men,  nor  could  it  be 
recorded  but  by  the  recording  angel.  It  was  done  ])y  camp-fires,  and 
in  camps  where  there  was  neither  tire  nor  food ;  in  desolate  places 
where  there  was  not  a  house  that  had  not  one  dead,  and  in  conquered 
cities  where  the  people  had  no  currency,  but  where,  as  in  New 
Orleans,  the  merchants  gave  the  clergy  an  unlimited  credit.  After 
all  possible  deductions  for  the  faults  or  indiscretions  of  individuals,  it 
may  be  justly  said  that  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  Church  in  the  Con- 
federate States  did  daily  practise  pure  and  undefiled  religion,  for  the 
burden  of  their  business  was  to  minister  to  the  fatherless  and  the 
widowed.  Councils  and  Conventions,  and  occasional  disturbances  by 
military  rulers,  —  the  things,  in  short,  that  can  be  told  by  the  historian, 
—  were  the  least  part  of  the  work  by  which  the  Southern  Church 
made  full  i)roof  of  its  ministry  throughout  those  dreadful  years.  In 
the  printed  page  its  best  work  must  be  passed  by  ■with  a  rapid  glance 
of  recogoition.     Elsewhere  it  will  not  be  overlooked. 

When  the  end  came,  and  the  battle-flag  of  the  Confedei'ate  States 
was  furled  forever,  the  Confederate  Church  had  nothing  to  repent.  It 
had  acted  on  sound  principles;  and,  tiiough  it  might  be  said  that  its 
hypothesis  of  the  effectual  and  permanent  operation  of  the  ordinances 
of  secession  had  not  been  verified  by  the  decision  of  the  sword,  it  was 
still  possible  for  such  a  course  to  be  pursued  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment as  would  have  justified,  and  might  have  forced,  the  Southei'n 
dioceses  to  maintain  a  separate  organization  from  the  dioceses  of  the 
North. 

If,  as  was  then  proposed  by  many  influential  men,  the  Southern 
States  had  been  permanently  remitted  to  the  status  of  a  conquered 
province ;  if  the  people  of  the  South  had  been  treated  as  tributary 
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subjects  and  not  as  citizens  of  tlio  United  States;  it'  tiny  had  been 
welded  into  closer  unity  by  a  new  community  of  humiliation  thrt»u<Th 
the  ignonninious  punishment  of  their  chosen  leaders  ;  if,  in  a  word,  the 
civil  separation  which  secession  iiad  not  accomijlished  had  been  re- 
l)laced  by  a  moral,  social,  and  political  separation  decreed  by  national 
authority,  it  is  safe  to  say  that,  though  the  Church  in  the  Confederate 
States  would  have  changed  its  name,  it  would  not  have  abandoned  its 
provincial  organization.  Happily  for  the  Church,  as  for  the  nation, 
wiser  counsels  were  adopted,  and  the  Church  was  left  at  liberty  to 
follow  out  that  tendency  to  nationality  which  is  the  instinctive  impulse 
of  every  free  catholic  church.  In  a  reunited  nation,  every  old  associa- 
tion and  affection  rooked  in  the  memories  of  happier  years,  and  every 
just  hope  for  a  better  future,  called  for  an  immediate  and  sincere 
reunion  of  the  Church.  Nothing  but  some  adverse  action  of  the  Gen- 
eral Convention  could  hinder  it ;  but  the  Southern  Church  was  reso- 
lute in  its  determination  to  submit  to  not  even  the  suggestion  of  a 
censure  of  its  corporate  acts  during  the  period  of  separation.  In  the 
providence  of  God  it  had  been  placed  in  a  position  where  it  was 
obliged  to  follow  its  own  godly  judgment.  What  it  had  done  it  had 
done  deliberately,  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  with  an  almost  timid  regard 
for  canonical  and  ecclesiastical  precedents.  It  had  come  forth  from  a 
fiery  trial  with  nothing  but  the  consciousness  of  its  integrity  ;  and  it 
was  resolved  to  sufler  no  impeachment  either  of  the  rectitude  of  its 
conduct  or  of  the  validity  of  its  acts.  The  only  official  matters  on 
which  it  was  apprehended  that  the  Northern  Church  might  express  or 
imply  some  censure  on  the  Church  in  the  Confederate  States,  were  the 
Alabama  consecration  and  the  erection  of  Arkansas  into  a  diocese ; 
but  deeper  far,  in  the  hearts  of  Southern  bishops,  clergy,  and  laity,  was 
the  generous  fear  that  any  lightest  breath  of  censure  might  be  breathed 
by  the  General  Convention  concerning  Polk.  How  little  ground 
there  was  to  doubt  the  generous  justice  and  fraternal  .sympathy  of  the 
Northern  Church  will  presently  appear ;  but  it  belongs  to  the  com- 
pleteness of  this  outline  to  insert  here  a  brief  statement  of  the  Polk 
case  and  the  case  of  Arkansas.  The  Alabama  consecration  needs  no 
further  statement  than  it  has  received  already. 

It  was  a  wise  provision  of  the  common  law  of  England  which 
required  that  an  accused  person  should  be  tried  by  his  peers,  since  no 
man  should  be  tried  for  life,  liberty,  or  reputation  by  other  men,  whose 
position,  whether  above  him  or  below  him,  is  such  as  to  disqualifv  them 
from  entering  intelligently  into  the  motives  on  which  the  morality  of 
an  action  always  depends.  But  the  connnon  law  further  required  that 
an  accused  person  should  be  tried  by  his  peers  of  the  viciniige ;  and 
this,  too,  wisely,  since  the  element  of  neighborhood  knowledge  enters 
largely  into  the  possibilities  of  righteous  judgment.  The  equitable 
principles  of  the  common  law  ought  to  be  observed  in  fonning  an  esti- 
mate of  a  character  like  that  of  Polk,  and  in  judging  of  his  conduct  in 
taking  military  command  in  defence  of  the  Confederate  cause.  No 
man  can  fully  understand  the  one,  nor  rightly  judge  the  other,  who  is 
not  Polk's  peer,  and  of  his  vicinage.  The  mere  ecclesiastic  cannot 
judge  him,   for   Polk   was  a  soldier  by  education,  and  inherited  the 
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name  and  fame  of  soldiers  from  the  third  generation  and  beyond.  It 
is  hardly  possible  for  any  Northern  man  to  understand  him,  for  no 
Northern  man  can  imagine  the  intensity  of  conviction  which  existed 
in  the  Southern  mind  that  the  war  of  the  rebellion  was,  on  their  part, 
one  of  simple  self-defence.  No  commonplace  humanitarian  can 
understand  him,  for  the  ordinary  abolitionist  cannot  even  conceive  that 
a  Christian  man  could  believe  in  his  heart  that  slavery  was  lawful ; 
whereas  nothing  in  the  world  is  more  certain  than  that  men  like  Polk 
and  Elliott  beUeved  with  all  their  hearts  and  minds  that  the  institution 
of  domestic  slavery,  inti'oduced  into  the  colonies  by  England  and  New 
England,  was  intended,  in  the  providence  of  God,  much  rather  for  the 
training  of  the  slaves  than  for  the  profit  of  their  masters.  They  were 
mistaken,  certainly,  in  their  belief  that  slavery  had  yet  a  great  work 
to  accomplish  in  the  further  elevation  of  the  negro  ;  slavery,  as  the 
event  proved,  had  already  done  for  the  negro  all  that  it  was  to  do  or 
had  to  do.  They  were  mistaken,  too,  in  underrating  what  slavery 
had  already  done  for  the  slave,  since  the  event  has  proved  that  the 
grandchildren  of  savage  Africans  were  fully  tit  for  freedom,  and  fairly 
to  be  trusted,  even  with  the  franchise.  Be  that  as  it  may,  no  one  can 
fairly  judge  Polk's  character  or  conduct  who  cannot  understand  and 
appreciate  these  following  facts.  He  believed  implicitly  that  the  insti- 
tution of  slavery,  which  the  South  had  inherited,  was  a  sacred  trust 
committed  to  the  white  race  for  the  benefit  of  the  blacks ;  he  knew 
that  anti-slavery  agitation  had  led  to  the  enactment  of  barbarous  laws, 
which  prohibited  emancipation  and  hindered  the  free  education  of  the 
negroes  by  their  masters ;  and  he  knew  that,  while  the  anti-slavery 
agitation  continued,  these  laws  could  not  be  repealed  nor  other  salu- 
tary laws  for  the  protection  of  the  slaves  enacted.  By  a  grandfather 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  formation  of  the  Union,  and  at  the  national 
military  academy  itself,  he  had  been  taught  that  the  original  sovereignty 
of  the  government  resided  in  the  several  States,  and  that  the  Federal 
government  held  only  delegated  powers,  which  might  be  withdrawn 
by  the  States  at  their  own  discretion,  in  the  exercise  of  their  orig- 
inal sovereignty ;  hence  he  held  the  secession  of  the  South  to  be  a 
constitutional  and  valid  act,  and  he  approved  it  because,  in  hisopinion, 
it  would  leave  the  South  freer  than  ever  to  accomplish  God's  purpose 
in  the  education  of  the  subject  race  ;  hence,  too,  he  believed  the  war 
against  the  Southern  States  to  be  a  war  of  conquest  and  aggression, 
and  he  held  that  every  citizen  might,  in  emergency,  be  called  into  the 
field  to  repel  invasion.  There  was  much  of  the  soldier  even  in  Polk's 
church  ideas.  He  believed  in  the  church  militant ;  his  baptism  he 
regarded  as  enlistment ;  in  taking  orders  he  had  entered  active  service 
at  his  own  cost ;  when  he  was  advanced  to  the  episcopate  he  had  as- 
sumed command.  Of  canon  law,  in  any  large  sense  of  the  word,  he 
had  no  knowledge ;  indeed,  his  church  ideas  had  been  formed  in  a 
school  of  thought  which  cared  little  for  oecumenical  canons,  and  nothing 
at  all  for  the  corpus  juris.  Had  it  been  otherwise  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful whether  the  canon  law  would  not  have  confused  his  mind  by  its 
innumerable  contradictions.  If  he  had  Ijeeu  versed  in  it  he  would 
have  known  that  the  Apostolic  Canons  and  the  canons  of  Chalcedon 
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forbid  the  clergy  to  cugagc  in  military  service  in  precisely  the  same 
teiTas  as  are  used  to  forbid  their  accepting  any  other  office  of  public 
dignity  or  administration,  and  yet  every  school-boy  knows  thai,  in  (he 
muldle  age,  and  througboul  Ihc  Western  Church,  the  greatest  olhfcrs 
of  State  were  almost  always  clergymen ;  he  woidd  have  known  that 
the  bearing  of  arms  for  self-defence  was  not  forbiildcn  to  clergymen  in 
any   age;  he   would   have   known   that,  at  a  time  when  Rome  was 
threateiied  with  invasion,  Leo  IV.  declared  that  he  would  take  the 
field   himself  in   person  to  protect  and  avenge  his  people ;  ho  would 
have  known  that  in  crusades  against  the  infidel  the  personal  command 
of  bishops  was  encouraged,  though  they  were  exhorted  not  to  shed 
blood  with  their  own  hands ;  he  would  have  known  that  in  many  a 
secular  war  the  bishop's  mace  had  been  a  mighty  w^eapon,  though  it 
did  not  technically  shed  blood ;  and  he  would  have  known  that,  under 
the  canon  law,  as  interpreted  by  Roman  doctors,  the  holding  of  military 
command  in  actual  battle  docs  not,  to  this  day,  vacate  the  benefice  of 
an  ecclesiastical  person,  nor  involve   him   in  canonical  irregularity, 
unless  he  kills  or  mutilates  an  enemy  with  his  own  hand.     All  that 
Polk   did  know  was  that  the  canons  of  our  own  Church  contained 
nothino-  on  the  subject,  and  the  canons  of  our  own  Church  were  the 
articles  of  war  under  which  he  held  his  post.     It  is  not  to  be  inferred, 
however,  that  the  thought  of  taking  anus  originated    with  himself. 
While  he  was  in  Richmond  he  pointed  out  to  President  Davis  what 
the  Union  generals  were  years  in  finding  out,  —  that  if  the  .South  were 
everconquered,  it  would  not  be  by  the  way  of  Richmond,  which  could  be 
defended  for  an  uadefinitely  long  time  against  any  hostile   force,  but 
by  the  way  of  the  AYest,  where  defence,  to  be  effectual,  would  require 
timely  preparation.     Davis  was  impressed  with  what  Polk  said,  and 
called  upon  him  to  go  at  once  to  Tennessee  and  carry   out  his  own 
plans.     Polk  declined   emphatically,  saying  that  he  ah-eady  held   a 
hio-her   commission  than   anv  that  the  President  of  the  Confederate 
States  could  ^'we  Mm.     He  was  reminded  that  he  had  been  educated 
at  public  expense  for  the  defence  of  his  State,  and  it  was  maintained 
that,  althou-ih  he  was  at  liberty  in  time  of  peace  to  leave  the  pubhc 
service,  yetTwhen  the  State  was  menaced  by  invasion,  it  had  still  an 
mdefeasible  right  to  claim  his  services,  such  as  no  later  obligatioas, 
even  to  the  Church,  could  cancel.     At  this  juncture  a  committee  ot 
citizens  from  Memphis,  Tennessee,  appeared  in  Richmond,  urgently 
demandino-  that  a  competent   commander  should  be  sent  to    make 
proper  preparations  for  their  defence.     Davis  told  them  that  he  had 
no  man  of  sufiicient  abilitv  and  knowledge  of  the  country  unless  I  oik 
would  <^o.     The  committee  waited  on  Polk  and  implored  him  to  con- 
sent.   Iklilitarv  friends  of  the  highest  distinction,  who  had   been  his 
contemporaries  at  West  Point,  and  some  of  whom  were  devout  church- 
men, joined  in  urging  him  to  reconsider  his  refu.sal.     He  was  greatly 
startled.     No  childish  dreams  of  military  greatness  rose  before  him. 
If  he  had  any  personal  ambition  at  all,  which  is  very  doubtful,  that 
ambition  was  to  be  remembered  as  a  great  bishop,  m  connection  «Mth 
great   works  of  public  beneficence.     He  had  nothing  to  gain,   but 
everything  to  lose,  by  descending  even  for  a  time  to  the  rank  ot  a 
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militai-y  commander.  If  he  did  so  it  would  be  a  tremendous  sacrifice. 
Yet,  after  much  consideration,  he  felt  that  he  could  not  refuse  to  make 
it,  unless  its  etiect  were  likely  to  be  of  injury  to  the  Church.  He 
could  not  refuse  to  consider  the  judgment  of  military  men,  of  states- 
men, and  of  citizens,  that  his  services  wei'c  necessary  and  even  indis- 
pensable. On  the  interests  of  the  Church  he  consulted  with  the 
venerable  Bishop  Meade,  not  for  the  purpose  of  evading  or  dividing 
the  responsiliility  of  his  action,  but  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  own 
mind,  and  for  the  clearing  of  his  own  judgment.  Bishop  Meade,  if 
he  did  not  encourage,  did  not  strongly  dissuade.' 

Polk  endeavored  honestly  to  meet  the  responsibility  which  was 
thus  thrust  upon  him,  and  prayed  earnestly  for  guidance.  Meanwhile, 
the  claim  upon  his  services  was  urged  peremptorily  and  with  increasing 
anxiety  on  all  hands.  At  length  he  yielded  in  an  evil  hour ;  but  only 
on  condition  and  with  the  assurance  that  he  should  be  relieved  from 
his  command  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  The  announcement  of 
his  action  was  as  great  a  shock  to  churchmen  at  the  South  as  at  the 
North.  At  the  Montgomery  Convention  it  was  the  subject  of  much 
sorrowful  private  conversation ;  and  a  sad  foreboding  overspread  the 
minds  of  some  that  he  whom  all  had  known  and  loved,  and  loved 
still,  would  nevermore  be  seen  among  them  in  the  house  of  God.  So 
the  event  proved.  Polk  was  nevermore  to  see  his  diocese,  or  sleep 
one  night  of  peace  in  his  own  home.  His  family  were  scattered, 
penniless  and  homeless.  After  a  while  his  noble  wife,  noble  in  every 
sense  of  birth  and  womanhood,  took  charge  of  a  military  hospital,  and 
saw  him  sometimes. 

WhQe  in  military  service  he  abstained  from  sacerdotal  functions 
altogether.  The  visitation  of  his  diocese  he  committed  to  Elliott, 
Otey,  and  Lay.  But  in  camp  and  field,  and  siege  and  battle,  he 
never  for  a  moment  forgot,  nor  did  he  suffer  others  to  forget,  that 
he  was  a  consecrated  man  and  a  bishop  in  the  Chui'ch  of  God.  The 
simple  truth  is,  that  his  habitual  holiness  of  life  was  never  so  con- 
spicuous as  in  the  army.  Men  who  had  listened  unmoved  to  his 
preaching  were  converted  by  the  silent  eloquence  of  his  example.  His 
reserve  in  abstaining  from  the  ordinary  functions  of  the  ministry  im- 

1  In  .a  letter  to  Polk,   dated  Aug.  7,  1861,  at  least,  upon  the  subject  of  your  acceptance  of 

Meade  wrote:  —  "I   see   it  has  gotten  into  the  military  office.    Tlie  general  feeling  was  against 

Northern  papers  that  you  came  to  me  on  the  it  among  the  clergy.    Mv  opinion  coincided  very 

subject  of  accepting  oiiice   in  the  army  —  that  I  much  with  that  of  Bp.  M!eade,  that,  as  a  general 

said  you  were  already  in  high  office  in" the  army  thing,  it  is  inexpedient,  but  in  your  particular 

of  the  Lord  —  the  Church;  but  that  the  result  case,  and  under  the  circumstances  of  the  Western 

was  your   acceptance,    leaving  the  impression  country,  very  defensible.     You  will  have  to  run 

that  you  felt  bound  to  engage  in  the  war,  or  that  the  ordeal  of  all  men  who  do  unusual  things. 

I  was  not  much  opposed  to  it,  or  both.    This  is,  I  Success  or  failure  will  be  made  the  criterion  of 

presume,  about  the  right  conclusion."     On  Nov.  right  or  wrong.     If  you   succeed  you  will  need 

15,  having  been  assured  by  Davis  thatPolk  could  no  defenders ;  if  you  fail,  such  is  the  world,  you 

not  be  spared  from  his  post,  hewrote  :  — "  I  said  will  have  a  pack  of  curs  at  your  heels,  especially 

that  1  would  not  have  you  withdraw  if  such  were  all  those  whom  you  may  have  had  occasion  to 

the  ease,  and  would  justify  yourcontinuance  to  all  kick  during  your  previous  life." 
the  brethren  with  whom!  should  meetat  Colum-  .\t  a  later  time  of  the  same  year,  when  Polk's 

bia.  Your  acceptance  of  the  office  I  had  defended  resignation    had    been  tendered    and    refused, 

before  against  all  objections  as  an  exception  to  Bisliop  Otey  wrote  a  noble  letter  of  sympathy 

a  general  rule,   imperiously  demanded  by  the  and  approval,   which  is  too  long  for  q'uotiition, 

exigencies  of  the  country."  and  too  consecutive  for  extracts   to   be  easily 

On  Aug.  6,  Elliott  said,  in  writing  of  their  made  from  it.     ilany  others  wrote  to  liim  in  a 

recent    Convention   at   Montgomery;  —  "Very  like  strain, 
little  was  said  at  the  Convention,  in  ray  presence 
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pressed  men  with  the  sacredncss  of  his  sacerdotal  otliee  as  iiothiiii;^  else 
could.  And  then,  too,  in  spite  of  all  reserve,  the  priestly  character  would 
sometimes  Iireak  throuirh  all  restraint  of  military  form.  One  Sunday 
mornin<r  he  rode  with  his  stafl'  into  the  villairo  of  Ilarrodshurg,  Ken- 
tucky, from  which  the  people  had  been  frightened  at  the  news  of  the 
approach  of  troops.  The  church  was  em])tv,  but  the  door  was  open. 
Polk  dismounted,  laid  aside  his  sword,  and  entered.  One  by  one  his 
staii'  did  likewise,  followed  him,  and  found  him  kneelinir  with  his 
head  bowed  on  the  chancel  rail.  They  kneeled  beside  him  and 
around  him,  and  in  broken  sentences,  the  man  of  God  ])oured  out 
his  soul  in  prayers  for  peace  and  blessing  to  both  friend  and  foe. 
Polk's  military  service  was  always  a  hard  burden  to  him,  grievous  and 
heavy  to  be  borne.  He  was  always  yearning  for  his  diocese ;  always 
eager  for  relief.  Again  and  again  he  asked  it,  and  it  was  refused.' 
To  one  of  his  clersv  he  wrote,  —  eiaht  months  after  he  had  taken 
service, —  saying  :  "  I  took  the  office  only  t(j  till  a  gap  ;  only  because 
the  president,  as  he  said,  could  tiud  no  one  on  whom  he  could  with 
satisfaction  devolve  its  duties.  I  have  always  regarded  mj'self  as  a 
locum  tenens,  and  have  ever  been  anxious  to  have  some  one  make  his 
appearance  with  a  commission  to  relieve  me.  As  yet  I  have  waited 
in  vain  for  the  man  to  take  ray  place  and  let  me  return  to  my 
cherished  work.  I  have  labored  as  though  I  regarded  vay  employ- 
ment as  permanent,  while  I  have  been  encouraged  and  promised  it 
should  be  terminated '  as  soon  as  practicable,'  and  if  the  relief  cannot  be 
found  I  shall  go  on,  by  God's  blessing,  with  lidelity  to  the  end."-  He 
did  go  on  —  to  the  end;  and  when  Polk  fell,  without  a  groan,  dead, 
on  the  battle-field,^  there  was  many  a  brave  heart  that  came  near 
breaking.  Xo ;  Polk's  character  and  conduct  cannot  yet  be  judged 
with  the  impartiality  of  history.  His  ])osition  cannot  easily  he  ap- 
preciated by  any  but  those  who  knew  him.  and  they  loved  the  man 
too  deeply,  love  him  still  too  much,  to  be  impartial  judges.  By  his 
peers  of  the  vicinage  he  cannot  now  be  judged.  Hereafter,  even  the 
muse  of  history,  if"  she  shall  gently  blame  him,  will  declare  that  such 
blame  as  he  merited  were  fame  enough  for  lesser  men  than  he,  and 
nothing  that  the  Xorthern  Church  could  do  or  did  do  was  more  grate- 
ful to  the  tenderest  feeUngs  of  then-  Southern  brethren  than  their  just 

'  Copies  of  his  letters  tenderinf;  his  resi^a-  yet  forgive  the  men  who  urjred  so  terrible  a 

tioD,andof  the  kind  but  firm  refusals  to  accept  it,  sacrifice.    But  it  was  chararteiUtic  of  Polk  to 

lie  before  the  writer.  explain  bis  conduct  even  to  a  boy  whom  his  ovru 

2  The  letter  was  addressed  to  the  writer  of  hands  had  ordaiued.  It  was  characteristic  of 
this  paper,  then  a  very  vounfr  presbyter,  whom  him,  too,  that  he  should  care,  thron^h  years  of 
the  bishop  bad  ordained  and  appointed  as  his  incessant  toil  and  anxiety,  to  prcsci-ve  so  value- 
assistant  in  TrinitvChurcb.Xcw  Orleans,  and  who  less  a  letter.  And  it  is  not  umharactcristic  of 
had  been,  for  moie  than  a  vear,  a  happv  member  Leonidas  Polk,  stronjr  and  brave  thonuli  he  was, 
of  the  bishop's  family.  On  Christmas-dav,  1861,  that  that  simple  letter  of  boy-like  affection  comes 
he  had  written  to  his  bishop  a  letter  of  loving  back  to  its  writer  after  twenty  years  with  signs 
salutation,  and  part  of  the  bishop's  replv  is  given  of  tears  upon  the  page. 

above.     Since  this  paper  was  written,  the  wTiter  =  In  his  left  breast  pocket,  near  his  heart, 

has  received  from   the  bishop's  son.  Dr.  W.  il.  was  found  his  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  m 

Polk,  of  New  York,  a  number  of  valuable  docu-  the  right  were  three  copies  of  a  little  manual  cn- 

ments  relating  to  the  bishop,  and  among  them  bis  titled,  "  Balm  for  the  Weaiy  and  the  Wounded," 

own   simple  Tetter  of  almost  bovish  Christmas  iu  which,  only  the  day  before,  he  bad  written  the 

greeting,  now  twenty  years  old.   Tt  contains  not  names  of  Generals  .J.  E.  Johnson,  Hood,  and 

a  word"  concerning  the  bishop's  taking  arms.  Ilardcc.    All  these  books  were  saturated  with 

The  writer  was  not  then  i-econciled  to  that  step;  his  blood, 
is  now  less  than  ever  i-econcilcd  to  it ;  can  hardly 
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and  generous  silence  concerning  Polk.  It  could  not  be  expected  that 
Northern  men  should  understand  hina.  It  was  brotherly  and  kind  to 
stand  in  reverent  silence  by  his  new-made  grave  and  leave  him  in  the 
sleep  of  peace.  Posterity  will  judge  him  truly  by  and  by.  His 
friends  desired,  and  still  desire,  no  more. 

The  Arkansas  case,  as  it  was  called,  might,  if  unwisely  handled, 
on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  have  prevented  a  reunion  of  the  Church. 
On  the  Southern  side  it  was  felt  and  said  that  the  Church  in  the  Con- 
federate States  had  been,  and  still  was,  a  rightly  and  canonically 
constituted  Church ;  it  was  neither  heretic  nor  schismatic ;  it  had 
every  element  and  note  of  a  catholic  Church.  True,  it  was  not,  as 
it  had  thought,  a  national  Church ;  but  it  was  a  provincial  Church. 
If  it  should  finally  resolve  to  retain  its  separate  provincial  organiza- 
tion it  would  have  a  perfect  right  to  do  so.  No  power  but  itself 
could  determine  its  course  in  that  matter.  If  it  resolved  to  maintain 
its  oi'ganization  its  position  would  be  no  ecclesiastical  anomaly ;  it 
would  hold  the  same  attitude  towards  the  Northern  Church  as  the 
Church  in  Scotland  holds  to  the  Church  of  England.  Even  now  that 
war  had  enforced  the  unity  of  the  nation  the  Northern  Church  had 
neither  the  right  nor  the  power  to  interfere  with  the  provincial  action 
of  the  Southern  Church.  Much  more,  they  argued,  would  it  be  in- 
tolerable to  admit  that  the  Northern  Chui'ch  could  sit  in  judgment  on 
the  actions  which  the  Southern  Church  had  done  when  it  had  been 
compelled  to  act  on  its  own  separate  responsibility,  apart  from  the 
counsels  and  suggestions  of  all  other  churches.  All  that  it  had  then 
done  must  be  accepted  as  canonical  and  final.  It  had  consecrated  the 
Bishop  of  Alabama  ;  and  unless  Bishop  Wilmer  were  admitted  to  the 
House  of  Bishops,  no  other  bishop  who  had  consented  to  his  con- 
secration could,  in  honor,  take  a  seat  there.  In  like  manner  they  had 
admitted  Arkansas  as  a  diocese,  and  had  received  its  bishop  as  a 
diocesan  bishop  with  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  disabilities  of  that 
position.  If  the  validitj^  of  that  action  should  be  denied  no  Southern 
bishop  and  no  other  Southern  diocese  could  acquiesce  in  the  denial 
without  admitting  that  the  whole  Confederate  organization  of  the 
Church  had  been  schismatical,  and  therefore  null  and  void.  On  the 
other  hand  the  Southern  bishops  and  others  fully  and  fiiirly  expected 
it  to  be  maintained  by  the  Northern  Church  that,  in  any  reunion,  the 
period  of  the  war  must  be  a  blank  ;  that  the  hypothesis  on  which  the 
supposed  necessity  of  separate  organization  of  the  Church  in  the  Con- 
federate States  had  been  based  had  been  utterly  swept  away ;  and 
that,  as  the  Southern  States  had  been  compelled  to  submit  to  the  fact 
that  ordinances  of  secession  were  not  to  be  regarded  as  effectual  acts, 
but  acts  of  rebellion,  so  the  Southern  dioceses  were  morally  bound  to 
hold  that  their  secession  from  the  national  Church,  though  not  schis- 
matical in  purpose,  was  schismatical  in  fact ;  in  short,  that  the  acts 
done  by  the  Confedei-ate  dioceses  had  never  been  canonically  regular, 
but  were  simply  errors ;  that,  therefore,  Bishop  Wilmer,  though 
validly  consecrated,  was  not  yet  Bishop  of  Alabama,  but  could  only 
become  so  by  the  consent  of  the  national  Church  ;  that,  in  like  manner, 
the  missionary  jurisdiction  of  Arkansas   had  never  really  become  a 
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diocese ;    and  thiit  its  missionary  bishop  had  never  really  become  a 
diocesan  bishop. 

It  was  not  thought  to  be  possible  that  views  which  were  supposed 
to  be  so  different  could  he  reconciled  without  negotiation,  and  it  was 
seriously  coutemplated  Inthc  Southern  bishops  to  call  a  Special  Coun- 
cil to  consider  the  situation  of  the  Church,  and,  it"  it  were  deemed 
best,  then  to  appoint  a  formal  deputation  of  bishops,  clergymen,  and 
lajTnen  from  the  General  Council  to  attend  the  General  Convention  of 
186.5  and  negotiate  for  the  reunion  of  the  Church.  In  some  respects 
it  seems  unfortunate  that  this  was  not  done,  and  in  others  it  may  be 
considered  intinitcly  lietter  that  the  Church  should  tome,  as  it  did 
come,  together  after  the  short  separation  of  the  sections,  as  brothers 
come  together  when  a  time  of  a  parting  ends,  without  negotiation  or 
formality,  but  with  full  iicarts  and  loving  looks.  Yet  the  reason  why 
the  Southern  bishops  did  not  call  a  council  for  the  purpose  of  sending 
a  deputation  to  the  General  Convention  was  a  painful  one. 

The  difficulties  between  the  clergy  of  the  Church  and  the  military 
authorities  in  time  of  war  were  fairly  outdone,  after  the  war  was  ended, 
by  the  arbitrary  acts  of  a  military  commander  in  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama. This  affair  has  been  so  much  misrepresented  and  misunder- 
stood, both  at  the  South  and  at  the  North,  that  a  plain  statement  of  the 
facts  connected  with  it  cannot  be  out  of  place  in  this  connection.  It 
is  somewhat  singular  to  observe  that,  though  the  Church  in  the  South 
had  lent  not  a  syllable  of  influence  to  the  secession  movement  when 
the  pulpits  of  other  Christian  bodies  were  resounding  with  grave  argu- 
ments and  passionate  appeals  in  favor  of  that  movement,  and  though 
the  universal  impulse  of  the  Southern  Church  after  the  war  was 
towards  immediate  and  affectionate  reunion  with  the  national  bod}', 
when  no  such  impulse  was  exhibited  —  if  it  existed — in  any  other 
communion,  yet,  both  during  the  war  and  at  its  close,  the  Church 
alone  was  subjected  to  military  interference,  while  the  others  were 
untroubled.  The  occasion,  if  not  the  cause,  of  this  fact  was  the  form 
of  prayer  for  all  in  civil  authority,  which  was  peculiar  to  the  Church, 
and  had  nothing  to  correspond  with  it  in  the  extemporaneous  prayers 
of  the  denominations.  It  was  obsen-ed  in  those  days  that  the  prayer 
for  rulers  differed  widely  from  the  prayer  appointed  to  be  used  in 
time  of  war  and  tumults.  During  a  truce  between  two  armies,  soldiers 
of  both  might  have  knelt  together  and  used  the  latter  prayer  with  one 
voice,  while  the  former  could  be  used  by  one  side  only.  It  was  felt, 
and  it  is  still  felt  by  many,  that  the  public  prayers  of  the  Church 
ousht  to  be  so  catholic  in  thought,  and  so  impersonal  in  form,  that, 
even  in  time  of  civil  war,  the  house  of  God  should  be  a  house  of  peace, 
where  enemies  in  the  field  might  meet  for  common  prayer  as  brethren 
of  one  common  Lord.  Bishop  ^Vilmer  had  been  so  impressed  with 
this  thought  as  to  make  it  the  subject  of  an  address  to  his  Convention 
during  the  war,  with  the  purpose  of  endeavoring  to  secure  in  the 
General  Council  of  the  Confederate  Church  a  change  in  the  prayer 
which  it  had  set  forth  for  the  President  of  the  Confederate  States. 
His  wish  was  that  that  prayer  should  be  set  aside  and  replaced  by 
another  which  should  contain  the  impersonal  language  of  the  preface 
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to  the  Prayer-Book,  namely,  "that  rulers  might  have  grace,  wisdom, 
and  understanding  to  execute  justice  and  maintain  truth,"  so  that  the 
people  might  "  lead  quiet  and  peaceable  lives  in  all  godliness  and 
honesty."  Such  a  prayer,  he  believed,  would  fulfil  all  the  purposes 
of  prayer  in  that  connection ;  and  in  times  of  civil  commotion  it 
would  guard  the  Church  against  vexatious  interference.  Before  the 
time  came  when  Bishop  Wilmer's  proposition  could  have  been  consid- 
ered the  war  came  to  an  end,  his  own  State  was  subjected  to  military 
government,  and  he  himself  was  involved  in  the  very  difficulty  from 
which  he  had  desired  to  protect  others. 

The  lapse  of  the  Confederacy  and  the  restoration  of  national  au- 
thority required  immediate  action  on  the  part  of  the  Church.  It  was 
imperative  that  the  prayer  for  the  President  of  the  Confederate  States 
should  be  at  once  disused,  and  that  the  people  should  be  counselled  to 
submit  to  every  ordinance  of  man  for  the  Lord's  sake.  Whether  the 
prayer  for  the  President  of  the  United  States  should  Ije  permanently 
restored,  or  whether  some  different  form  of  prayer  for  rulers  should  be 
substituted  for  it,  were  questions  to  be  determined  by  the  General 
Council ;  but,  by  the  terms  of  the  constitution,  it  would  be  nearly  four 
years  before  any  alteration  of  the  Pra3^er  Book  could  be  made.  The 
rapid  march  of  events  demanded  much  more  speedy  action,  and  Bishop 
Wilmer  had  no  desire  to  evade  the  responsibility  which  was  laid  upon 
him.  Though  he  would  have  preferred  a  different  form  of  prayer  for 
rulers,  and  though  he  had  desired  to  have  the  corresponding  form 
changed  by  the  Church  in  the  Confederacy,  yet  the  prayer  for  the 
President  was  the  only  form  which  the  Church  had  sanctioned,  and  it 
was  altogether  improbable  that  it  would  be  changed  by  competent  au- 
thority. Hence,  since  the  offering  of  public  prayer  for  rulers  is  a  duty 
of  the  Church,  it  was  evident  that  the  use  of  the  prayer  for  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  must  be  resumed.  Only  the  proper  time  for 
its  resumption  remained  to  be  settled ;'  but  into  the  decision  of  that 
question,  two  important  considerations  entered,  the  one  touching  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  other  touching  a  matter  of  morals. 

The  prayer  for  rulei-s,  appointed  by  the  Church,  is  called,  and  is 
intended  to  be,  a  prayer  for  "all  in  civil  authority  ;  "  but  the  civil  au- 
thority of  the  United  States  had  not  been  reestablished  at  that  time 
in  Alabama.  The  State  was  under  military  government  exclusively, 
and  there  were  neither  courts  of  justice  to  which  to  resort,  nor 
any  other  means  of  protection  afforded  by  the  United  States  as  against 
the  sic  volo,  sic  jubeo  of  military  commanders.     So  far  as  the  people 

I  Bishop  Wilmer's  position  diffei'ed  from  that  rected  the  restoration  of  the  prayer,  and  since  the 

of  evei-y  other  bishop,  for  he  was  the  only  one  bishop  had  not  yet  come  under  canonical  obli^a- 

who  had  not,  at  his  consecration,  made  a  promise  tions,  as  a  bishop,  to  the  Church  in  the  United 

oi'conformity  to  the  Church  in  the  United  States.  States,  there  was  absolutely  nothiujj:  but  the  in- 

His  canonical  obedience,  as  a  bishop,  had  been  flucnce  of  his  own  judgment  to  constrain  him  to 

pledfced  only  to  the  General  CouncQ  of  the  Con-  restore  the  prayer  for  the  President.    That  he 

federate  Church.    So  long  as  the  Confederate  did,  in  the  free  exercise  of  his  deliberate  judg- 

Church  existed  it  was  his  only  superior  in  litur-  ment,  order  the  use  of  that  prayer  to  be  resumed, 

fical  matters ;  and,  even  after  it  was  dissolved,  so  soon  as  the  circumstances  of  his  people  shoidd 

e  was  not  amenable  to  the  national  Church  un-  be  such   as  the  prayer  itself  contemplates,  ig  a 

til  he  had  freely  made  his  promise  of  conlbrmity  sufficient  disproof  of  the  charge  of  factiousness 

to  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  which  was  most  unjustly  made  against  the  bishop 

States.    Hence,  since  the  General  CouncU  of  the  at  that  time. 
Chiu'ch  in  the  Confederate  States  had  not  di- 
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of  Alaliaiuu  were  concerned,  the  President  of  the  United  States  himself 
could  not  then  be  regarded  as  a  civil  magistrate,  since  he  was  inaccessible 
to  them  in  that  character,  and  stood  to  them  simply  as  comniander-in- 
chief  of  the  armies  by  which  they  were  governed.  The  moment  when 
civil  government  should  be  restored  in  Alabama,  Bishop  Wilmer 
thought,  would  be  the  proper  moment  to  resume  the  use  of  the  prayer 
for  all  in  civil  authority. 

The  consideration  of  morality  involved  in  the  question  seemed  to 
him  equally  clear.  As  the  imposition  of  oaths  of  allegiance  in  con- 
quered districts  had  led  to  a  demoralization  of  conscience  concerning 
such  oaths  which  could  not  fail  to  bring  al)outa  laxity  of  opinion  con- 
cerning oaths  in  general,  so  it  was  greatly  to  be  feared  that  the  sin- 
cerity of  public  worship  would  be  impaired  by  the  inopportune  use  of 
a  prayer  which  had  not  been  framed  in  contemplation  of  such  circum- 
stances. Bishop  Wilmer  could  not  ado()t  the  course  of  a  worthy  and 
cautious  clergyman  who  had  told  the  militarj^  authorities  that  he 
would  pray  for  the  President  of  the  United  States  under  protest  I  He 
could  not  understand  praying  under  protest ;  but  he  could  very  readily 
understand  that  praying  under  protest  would  turn  the  service  of  the 
sanctuary  into  a  farce,  and  that,  while  the  State  remained  under  mili- 
tary rule,  many  of  the  clergy  and  laity  would  feel  that  prayers  for  a 
civil  authority  which  had  no  existence  for  them  were  a  flagrant  un- 
reality to  which  they  could  consent  no  otherwise  than  under  protest. 
While  it  continued  even  military  authority  must  be  respected  and 
obeyed,  and  prayed  for  too,  though  its  continuance  was  to  be  depre- 
cated, and  though  the  Church  had  provided  no  special  form  of  prayer 
for  that  particular  form  of  government.  But  the  thing  to  be  desired 
by  all  good  men  was  the  speedy  restoration  of  the  civil  authority  of 
the  United  States  for  which  all  good  men  could  devoutly  pray  with- 
out protest  or  mental  reservation. 

With  these  views  Bishop  Wilmer,  on  the  30th  May,  issued  a  brief 
pastoral  letter,  which  was  followed  by  a  longer  letter  on  the  20th  of 
June.  He  exhorted  the  clergy  and  laity  to  respect  and  obey  the  exist- 
ing government  loyally  and  sincerely.  In  the  services  of  the  Church 
he°ordered  the  immediate  disuse  of  the  prayer  for  the  President  of  the 
Confederate  States,  and  instructed  them  to  resume  the  "  prayer  for 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  all  in  civil  authority,"  as 
soon  as  civil  authority  should  be  restored.  He  called  particular 
attention  to  the  sanctity  of  oaths  and  the  abomination  of  false  swear- 
ing, and  he  encouraszed  the  people  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  when 
lawfully  required,  as  he  had  a  right  to  do,  since  he  had  freely  and 
sincerely  taken  the  oath  himself.  In  a  private  conversation  with  the 
bishop,  which  was  souirht  by  an  officer  of  rank  in  the  army,  the  bishop 
positively  declined  to  discuss  any  part  of  his  official  acts  or  obligations 
with  a  military  person,  unless  all  pretence  of  mihtary  authority  in 
ecclesiastical  aftairs  were  set  aside  ;  the  officer  courteously  waived  his 
military  position,  and  expressed  his  desire  to  converse  simply  as  man 
with  nian.  The  bishop  then  gave  a  full  explanation  of  his  views,  and 
of  his  instructions  to  the  clergy  of  the  diocese.  The  officer  declared 
that  he  was  satisfied,  and  thus  the  danger  of  conflict  with  the  military 
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authorities  in  Alabama  seemed  to  have  been  prudently  averted.  Un- 
fortunately the  commanding  general  of  the  department  (Thomas) 
was  aftected  with  that  peculiar  bitterness  of  feeling  which  is  com- 
monly exhibited  in  family  feuds.  General  Thomas  and  Bishop 
AVilmer  were  both  natives  of  Virginia,  and  when  these  things  came  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  general,  he  caused  an  order  to  be  published  by 
his  subordinate  in  Alabama,  which  more  than  suflSciently  proved  that 
civil  authority  had  no  existence  in  that  State.  He  assumed  a  judicial 
right  to  interpret  the  canons  of  the  Church,  a  more  than  episcopal 
right  to  enforce  them,  and  an  entirely  papal  prerogative  of  discipline. 
Arguing  from  the  single  negative  fact  that  Bishop  Wilnier  had  not 
directed  the  immediate  use  of  the  prayer  for  all  in  civil  authority,  the 
order  publicly  charged  him  with  having  a  heart  filled  with  malice, 
hatred,  and  uncharitableness,  with  violation  of  the  canons  of  the  Church, 
and  with  exhibiting  a  factious  and  disloyal  spirit,  which  was  an  insult 
to  every  loyal  citizen.  It  declared  the  bishop  to  be  an  unsafe  public 
teacher,  and  it,  therefore,  commanded  "tiiat  the  said  Richard  Wilmer, 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Alabama,  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Clergy 
of  the  said  Diocese  be,  and  they  are,  hereby  suspended  from  their 
functions,  and  forbidden  to  preach  or  perform  divine  service,  and  that 
their  places  of  worship  be  closed,  until  such  time  as  said  bishop  and 
clergy  show  a  sincere  return  to  their  allegiance,  and  give  evidence 
of  a"  loyal  and  patriotic  spirit  by  oflering  to  resume  the  use  of  the 
prayer  for  the  President  and  all  in  civil  authority,  and  by  taking 
the  amnesty  oath."  This  prohibition  was  to  continue  in  force  until 
"  application  for  permission  to  preach  and  perform  divine  service " 
should  have  been  made  "through  the  military  channels,  to  these  head- 
quarters," and  "approved  at  these  or  superior  head-quarters." 

This  unexpected  and  high-handed  order  made  it  impossible  for 
Bishop  Wilmer  to  advance  one  step,  or  even,  had  he  so  desired,  to 
reconsider  any  part  of  his  former  action.  The  issue  which  had  been 
made,  and  he  was  not  the  man  to  evade  it,  was  whether  the  Church, 
and  he  himself  as  her  responsible  representative,  could  admit  the  right 
of  a  major-general  to  invest  himself  with  authority  to  interpret  her 
laws,  to  decree  her  worship,  to  exercise  her  discipline,  to  inhibit  and 
suspend  her  clergy,  and  to  make  "  these  head-quarters  "  the  fountain 
of  spiritual  jurisdiction,  and  "military  channels"  channels  of  divine 
grace.  It  was  a  question  which  the  Church's  honor  forbade  him  to 
discuss  or  to  entertain  ;  but  neither  could  he  enter  into  an  unseemly 
contention  with  an  armed  force  ;  and,  having  been  otBcially  informed 
that  the  order  would  be  enforced  by  arms,  he  instructed  the  clergy  to 
quietly  obey  and  desist  from  their  public  ministrations.  He  then  ap- 
pealed to  the  provisional  (military)  Governor  of  the  State,  who 
courteously  replied  that  he  had  forwarded  the  bishop's  appeal  and 
copies  of  ills  pastorals  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  but  inti- 
mated that,  in  his  opinion,  there  was  no  prospect  of  the  order  being 
rescinded.  Then  the  bishop  had  the  happy  inspiration  to  address  the 
President  himself;  his  letter  was  referred,  of  course,  not  to  any  civil 
officer,  but  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  by  the  War  Department, 
though  with  what  private  instructions  is  not  known,  to  General  Thomas. 
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It  seems  to  be  probable  that  General  Thomas  was  privately  instructed 
to  revoke  the  order  which  he  had  directed  to  be  issued  by  Ins  sul)- 
ordinate  ;  for,  in  a  short  time,  another  order,  rescindmg  the  tormer 
was  is-^ued  from  his  own  hcad-fjuarters,  and  was  so  malignant  and 
in'^ultin''  that  it  is  i)robably  unique  in  the  literature  of  the  war.     bo 
extraordinary  was  it  that,  when  pul)lished  in  the  newspapers,  jt  was 
for  a  time  believed  to  be  a  scurrilous  forgery  from  the  hand  ot  some 
"  unreconstructed  rebel "  who  intended  by  it  to  cast  odmm  upon  a 
.rallaut  soldier  of  the  Union.     In  striking  contrast  with  the  spirit  ot 
General  Thomas  was  the  swift  courtesy  of  General    Sherman  m  com- 
municatin«r  information  of  the  revocation  of  the  order.     '  Ilaymg  this 
moment,"^he  wrote,  "been  officially  informed"  of  it.  he  had  the  honor 
to  inform  the  bishop  of  the  fact;  but  he  was  careful  not  to  encU)se  a 
copy  of  General  Thomas's  ill-tempered  composition. 

These  events  extended  from  May,  18(i5,  to  January,  18(i6,  and 
durin<'  that  time  the  General  Convention  met.     If  the  unh;.pi.y  ^tate 
of  affairs  above  described  had  not  existed  in  Alabama  it  is  all  but 
certain  that  Bishop  Elliott  would  have  called  a  special  session  ot  the 
General  Council  to  consider  the  subject  of  reunion ;  but  while  the 
dioceses  in  the  South  were  not  free,  and  while  the  bishop  and  clergy  ot  a 
whole  State  were  suspended  from  their  functions  at  the  arbitrary  com- 
mand of  a  major-general,  it  was  clearly  improper  tluit  a  council  should 
be  held      But  for  the  wise  and  independent  course  of  Bishop  Atkinson, 
of  North  Carolina,  and  Bishop  Lay,  of  Arkansas,  a  golden  opportunity 
mi-ht  thus  have  been  lost.     The  Church  Avas  hungering  and  thii  sting 
for'reuniou  ;  but  until,  in  some  way,  the  two  separated  sections  could  be 
brought  in  contact  with  each  other,  neither  part  could   knon    he  t  ue 
eart  and  mind  of  the  other.     Impressed  with  that  conviction  the 
BishopTof  North  Carolina  and  Arkansas  resolved  to  attend  the  General 
Convention  of  1865,  not  necessarily  to  take  tl-'^"  ^-.^^1  ™Tf  le 
of  the  House  of  Bishops,  but  for  consu  tation  on  the  'f  ^^f  «f   Jf 
Church.     Bishop  Lay's  position   wa.  different  from  that  of  Bi.ho 
Atkinson  in  one    curious"^  particular.     His  original  ';PP"nU..Hn  ,  m 
r859,  had  been  to  the  missionary  charge  of  the  Soutb-we.t    and  the 
House  of  Bishops  had  assigned  to  his  jurisdiction  not  only  the  S  a  e 
of Trkansas.  but  also  New^^Mexico  an.i  Arizona,  which  had  never  n 
^ny  way  belonged  to  or  been  claimed  by  the  ^\"ff  j^^^,;.,,^^  /> , 
outbre4  of  the  war  he  had  resigned  all  that  part  ot  hi=,  JUll^dlct  on 
wS  av  1  e  ond  the  Confederate  States    but  the  acceptance  o    his 
^si^nation  bv  the  House  of  Bishops,  ^^l^ch  was  necessary  to  naU^^^^ 
effectual  had' never  taken  place.     Hence,  without  his  own  knoNv  ledge, 
and  S  a  way  which  could  not  apply  to  any  diocesan  bishop   he  had 
Lma^ied  under  canonical  obligations  to  the  national  Chun.li    while 
'ctiallY  cooperating  with  the  Church  in  the  Confederate  State.. 

AttheopeninrAervicesofthe  General  Convention  o  18(.o  the  t«o 
Southtn  biXps  modestly  took  seats  with  the  congregation  m  the  n^ve 
of  the  church  ;  and  a  thrill  of  deep  ^"^"tion  passed  hrough^^ 
'i^semblv  when  their  presence  was  observed,  and  it  NAas  «nispeiea 
harthe'south  was  co'min.  back  Messengex.  w^re  -"t  t"  ^  k^^ 
them  to  seats  among  the  other  bishops  in  the  chancel,  -a  courtesy  oi 
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which  they  were  fully  sensible,  but  which  they  felt  it  to  be  proper  to 
decline.  After  the  service  the  Bishops  of  New  York  and  of  Maryland 
went  with  others  to  greet  them,  and  with  friendly  violence  drew  them 
towards  the  House  of  Bishops.  It  was  then,  when  they  hesitated  to 
enter  that  house  until  they  should  know  on  what  terms  and  with  what 
understanding  they  were  to  be  received,  that  Bishop  Potter  addressed 
to  them  the  memorable  words :  "  Trust  all  to  the  love  and  honor  of 
your  brethren  !  "  They  could  ask,  and  they  desired,  no  other  assur- 
ance. They  knew  the  men  with  whom  they  had  to  deal.  They 
entered  without  further  hesitation,  and  the  House  of  Bishops  nobly 
redeemed  the  noble  pledge  made  by  the  Bishop  of  New  York. 

How  much  inconsiderate  action  the  presence  of  Bishops  Lay  and 
Atkinson  at  the  General  Convention  of  1865  may  have  averted  it  is 
needless  to  inquire ;  how  much  good  it  did  can  hardly  be  estimated. 
Concerning  Polk  no  painful  word  was  spoken.  The  Alabama  con- 
secration caused  no  diflSculty.  Dr.  Wilmer  had  been  freely  elected 
and  validly  consecrated,  and  whenever  he  should  make  his  promise  of 
conformity  to  the  Church  in  the  United  States,  which  he  had  not  yet 
made,  he  should  be  as  welcome  as  his  brethren.  The  Gordian  knot 
of  the  Arkansas  case  was  cut  by  Bishop  hay  himself.  The  General 
Convention  was  ready  to  receive  Arkansas  as  a  diocese  and  himself  as 
its  diocesan,  if  he  wished  it ;  but  the  bishops  earnestly  deprecated  any 
discussion  of  the  question  of  jurisdiction  involved  in  the  case.  Bishop 
Lay  candidly  and  sorrowfully  told  them  that  he  would  waive  discus- 
sion, and  that  indeed  no  discussion  was  necessary,  since  the  fact  was, 
that  he  had  no  diocese.  Two  unsupported  clergymen,  without  cure, 
and  laboring  for  their  daily  bread,  were  all  that  remained,  after  the 
war,  under  his  jurisdiction.  Nothing  that  might  even  technically  be 
called  a  Diocesan  Convention  could  possibly  be  convened  to  consider 
the  situation ;  for  there  were  no  clergy  entitled  to  seats,  and  no  la}' 
delegates  who  could  be  gathered  together.  Everything  had  been 
broken  up  and  scattered  by  the  events  of  war.  Under  these  circum- 
stances there  was  no  one  but  the  bishop  himself  to  consider  the  inter- 
ests of  his  diocese  or  to  decide  its  future  status  ;  he  could  see  no  good 
to  be  attained  by  insisting  on  a  diocesan  organization  which  had  no  sub- 
stantial reality.  It  seemed  to  him  to  be  every  way  best  that  Arkansas 
should  return  to  the  nursing  care  of  the  Church  at  large  by  resuming 
its  position  as  a  missionary  jurisdiction  ;  and  if  it  did  so,  no  reflection 
would  be  cast  upon  the  vahdity  of  the  act  by  which  the  Church  in  the 
Confederate  States  had  erected  it  into  a  diocese,  since  the  General 
Convention  had  been  ready  to  admit  it  as  a  diocese.  As  to  himself 
his  diocesan  status  must  stand  or  fall  with  that  of  the  diocese  to  which 
he  had  belonged ;  and  since  that  had  ceased  to  exist  in  fact,  he  was 
entirely  free  to  retain  the  position  of  Missionary  Bishop  of  the  South- 
west, in  which,  unknown  to  himself,  he  had  remained  throughout  the 
whole  period  of  the  war.  The  course  of  Bishop  Lay  in  this  matter 
was  not  fully  understood,  and  was  therefore  not  entirely  approved  at 
the  South  for  some  time ; '  but  beyond  all  question  it  was  not  only 

'  It  is  within  tlie  knowledge  of  tlic  WTitei-    elected  to  one  lavfrc  diocese  of  the  South,  .ind  it 
that  Bishop  Lay  would  undoubtedly  have  been    was  understood  that  he  would  have  been  elected 
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reasonal)le,  as  the  foregoing  statement  shows,  hut  it  was  rightful, 
fanonical.  and  judicious.  Thus  every  material  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  reunion,  by  God's  blessing,  was  removed ;  but  there  was  still  a 
moral  difficulty,  much  more  delicate  to  touch,  in  which  manly  sincerity 
on  the  one  side  and  loyal  patriotism  on  the  other  threatened  a  post- 
ponement of  the  union  for  which  all  were  laboring. 

The  two  Southern  bishops  found  themselves,  as  Bishop  Lay  has 
since  said,  in  a  "  community  exultant  with  victory,  enthusiastic  in 
loyalty,  and  disposed  to  take  it  for  granted  that  to  return  was  to  ask 
forgiveness."  Xow,  the  Southern  bishops  had  sul)mittod  unreservedly 
to  national  authority  in  secular  matters  ;  for  the  Church's  sake  they 
were  there  to  seek  reunion,  but  neither  as  citizens  nor  as  churchmen 
were  they  prepared  to  cry  peccavimus  nor  to  ask  forgiveness.  It  was 
impossible  for  them  to  join  in  the  utterance  of  any  sentiment,  however 
much  they  might  respect  it.  which  thej'  did  not  sincerely  share  ;  and 
if  the  Church  should  set  forth  services  or  pronounce  synodical  opinions 
concerning  national  affairs,  in  which  their  Southern  brethren  couM  not 
cordially  unite,  the  inference  would  be  inevitable  that  the  time  for  their 
reunion  had  not  yet  arrived.  The  House  of  Bishops  was  about  to  ap- 
point a  thanksgiving  service  for  the  restoration  of  peace  ;  and,  as  was 
natural,  the  proposals  made  for  that  event  included  reference  to  certain 
consequences  of  the  war,  concerning  which  the  minds  of  Xorthem  men 
could  not  but  differ  very  greatly  from  those  of  Southern  men.  The 
subject  was  presented  at  different  times  and  iu  different  forms,  and 
when  it  was  discussed  the  Southern  bishops  were  not  present.  They 
felt,  as  Bishop  Atkinson  observed  at  the  time,  that  the  brotherly  kind- 
ness of  the  Northern  bishops  had  been  such  as  they  could  delight  to 
remember  to  their  dying  da}-.  "  But,"  said  he,  "  they  are  discussing 
a  resolution  in  which  we  cannot  agree,  and  they  will  utter  sentiments 
which  cannot  but  pain  us.  It  is  best  that  we  should  not  hear  the  words 
spoken."  At  length,  after  several  fruitless  efforts  to  reach  a  decision, 
a  report  was  presented  by  the  five  senior  bishops,  who  proposed  a  pre- 
amble and  resolutions  to  which  the  Southern  bishops,  who  were  present 
by  request,  could  not  possibly  agi-ee.  "  All  eyes,"  said  Bishop  Lay 
in  his  memorial  sermon  on  Bishop  Atkinson.  "  were  upon  Bishop  At- 
kinson, as  he  answered  the  appeal  made  to  him.  He  knew  that  he  had 
that  to  say  which  must  needs  be  most  distasteful  to  men  full  of  exulta- 
tion at  the  Southern  downfall.  With  no  diffidence  and  no  temper, 
rather  with  the  frankness  of  a  child  uttering  his  thought,  he  opened  all 

lo  another,  if  it  bad  not  been  believed  that  his  his  translation  unlawful.  The  writer  of  this 
suiTcndcr  of  the  diocesan  organization  of  Ar-  paper,  until  he  was  called  to  make  special  inves- 
kansas  was  in  effect  a  repudiation  of  the  validity  tigation  into  the  matter,  was  of  the  same  opin- 
of  the  canonical  action  of  the  General  Council  ion.  After  what  has  been  said  in  the  text,  it  i" 
of  the  Church  in  the  Confederate  States,  by  needless  to  add  that  if  Bishop  Lay's  coui^  in 
whicli  Arkansas  had  l)ecn  erected  into  a  diocese,  resuming  the  position  of  a  missionarj-  bishop 
When  the  bishop  was  afterwards  elected  to  was  rightful  and  canonical,  his  acceptance  of 
Easton,  of  which  he  is  now  the  honored  head,  Easton  was  equally  so ;  since  a  missionaiy  bishop 
Bishop  Johns,  of  Virginia,  and  possibly  othei-s,  is  expressly  permitted  by  the  canons  to  accept  :i 
refused  to  consent  to  his  translation,  on  the  diocese  to  which  he  may  be  elected.  The  stale- 
ground  that  the  erection  of  Arkansas  into  a  mentofthccasewhichis'hercmadeisavcrytardy 
diocese,  and  Bishop  Lay's  settlement  as  its  dio-  justice  to  one  who  did  so  much  to  bring  about  a 
cesan,  were  acts  of  jurisdiction  which  Bishop  result  which  all  applaud,  from  which  all  have 
Lav  had  no  power  to  set  aside ;  that  he  was  still,  profited,  but  for  which  small  thanks  have  ever 
in  fact,  diocesan  of  Aikansas ;  and  that,  by  the  been  paid  to  those  to  whom  thanks  were  chiefly 
canons  of  the  Church,  his  diocesan  office  made  due. 
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his  mind.  '  AVe  are  asiied,'  said  he,  '  to  unite  with  you  in  returning 
thanks  for  the  restoration  of  peace  and  unity.  The  former  we  can  say  ; 
the  latter  we  cannot  say.  We  are  thankful  for  the  restoration  of  peace. 
War  is  a  great  evil.  It  is  clear  to  my  mind  that  in  the  counsels  of  the 
All-Wi.se,  the  issue  of  this  contest  was  predetermined.  I  am  thankful 
that  the  appointed  end  has  come,  and  that  war  is  exchanged  for  peace. 
But  we  are  not  thankful  for  the  unity  described  in  the  resolution,  '  re- 
eskibUsIiing  the  authority  of  the  national  government  over  all  the  land.' 
We  acquiesce  in  that  result.  We  will  accommodate  ourselves  to  it, 
and  will  do  our  duty  as  citizens  of  the  common  government.  But  we 
cannot  say  that  we  are  thankful.  We  labored  and  prayed  for  a  very 
ditiercnt  termination,  and  if  it  had  seemed  good  to  our  heavenly  Father, 
we  should  have  been  very  thankful  for  the  war  to  have, resulted  other- 
wise.   1  am  willing  to  say  that  I  am  thankful  for  the  restoration  of  peace 
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incorporated  iu  a  substitute  oti'ered  by  Bishop  Stevens,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  were  adopted  by  a  vote  of  sixteen  to  seven,  the  Southern 
bishops,  of  course,  not  voting;  and  "those  of  us,"  continues  Bishop 
Lay,  "  who  were  actors  in  these  proceedings  were  ever  after  at  a  loss 
suitabl}^  to  express  our  admiration  of  the  consideration  for  the  scruples 
of  the  few  unfortunates  displayed  by  the  majority  of  the  bishops." 

It  was  indeed  a  wise  and  generous  consideration  ;  and  it  swept  away 
the  last  doubt  of  the  immediate  reunion  of  the  Church.  It  remained 
now  only  that  the  Southern  Church  should  close  its  separate  existence 
with  becoming  dignity.  The  regular  triennial  session  of  the  General 
Council  met  once  more  at  Augusta,  and  deliberately  resolved  that  since 
the  political  necessity  which  had  led  to  its  organization  no  longer  ex- 
isted, and  since  the  charity  which  had  prevailed  at  the  General  Con- 
vention had  warmly  commended  itself  to  their  hearts,  therefore,  the 
several  dioceses  iu  union  with  the  council  should  be  free  to  dissolve 
that  union  and  return  to  their  former  ecclesiastical  relations  ;  that  if 
any  dioceses  should  prefer  to  remain  in  their  separate  organization, 
they  should  be  respected  in  that  right ;  but  that  iu  that  case  they  must 
erase  the  word  "Confederate,"  and  substitute  for  it  the  word  "United," 
wherever  the  former  word  occurred  in  the  Prayer-Book.  At  the  same 
time  the  council  sent  out  an  earnest  protest  against  the  arbitary  mili- 
tary interference  to  which  the  Church  had  been  subjected  in  different 
places,  and  was  still  subjected  in  Alabama.  Having  concluded  their 
labors,  by  the  adoption  of  those  resolutions,  the  council  dissolved,  never 
to  reassemble.  In  a  few  months  every  diocese  had  resumed  its  place 
iu  the  national  body,  and  "  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  iu  the 
Confederate  States  of  America"  had  ceased  to  exist. 


MONOGRAPH     IX. 

THE  LITEEARY  CHURCHMEN  OF  THE  ANTE-REVOLUTIONARY 

PERIOD. 

Bt  iiexry  copp£e,  ll.d., 

Pro/e»$or  of  Ilittory,  ttc.,  in  Lehigh  Cnitxrtity,  Btl/iUliem,  I\i. 

IT  is  high  time  that  the  effort  should  l)c  made  to  bring  together  in 
one  honorable  company  the  men  who,  under  many  diflieultics, 

cultivated  letters  in  a  forest  land,  where  the  axe  of  the  settler 
and  the  war-cry  of  the  Indian  gave  them  at  once  inspiration  and 
obstruction.  The)"^  lived  far  apart  and  could  depend  little  upon  each 
other  for  counsel  and  assistance,  so  that  their  cflurts  were,  in  the  main, 
desultory  and  local.  In  the  short  scope  of  this  paper  it  is  not  possible 
to  write  exhaustively  as  to  the  list  of  names  and  the  analysis  of  pro- 
ductions, nor  to  strike  anything  like  a  just  proportion  and  award  of 
merit  and  value  among  the  writers  here  represented. 

As  I  enter  upon  the  subject  I  feel  like  asaunterer  upon  the. high- 
way, who  chances  upon  some  picturesque,  grass-grown,  and  abandoned 
country  church-yard,  and  reads  there,  with  melancholy  j^leasurc,  quaint 
inscriptions  upon  the  moss-covered  headstones,  with  their  elegiac 
record  of  men  not  known  to  common  tiirae,  but  of  local  report  in  their 
day  for  worth,  enduring  constancy,  and  loyal  piety. 

The  materials  are  scanty  and  scattered  ;  much  of  them  are  to  be 
found  only  in  curious  monographs  and  rare  copies,  difiicult  of  access. 
Many  such  works  are  absolutely  unrecoverable;  we  know  of  them  only 
as  they  are  mentioned  or  quoted  by  earlier  historians  and  critics.  All 
that  I  can  do,  then,  is  to  present  the  names  and  works  of  the  more 
eminent  among  these  worthies  ;  to  attempt  to  show  the  attitude  and 
relation  they  sustained  to  the  historic  times  and  circumstances  in 
which  they  wrote,  and  thus  to  indicate  to  interested  scholars  the  licld 
in  which  larger  and  more  careful  studies  may  be  made. 

Certainly  neither  the  times  nor  circumstances  were  conducive  to 
literary  studies.  AVhen  we  consider  that  most  of  the  colonists  in  those 
parts  of  North  America  which  were  to  become  the  United  States  were 
adventurers  or  voluntary  exiles,  seeking  to  push  their  fortunes ;  or 
religionists  of  many  types,  many  of  them  at  open  variance  with  the 
Church,  as  well  as  the  State,  in  England,  whose  literary  productions, 
should  there  be  any,  would  display  their  varied  religions  sentiments, 
and  little  else,  our'tirst  thought  is  that  few  can  be  found  who  will  an- 
swer at  once  to  the  names  oi'  churchmen  and  men  of  letters. 

And,  again,  the  colonists.  Englishmen  by  birthor  family,  governed 
by  English  laws,  both  common  and  statute,  had  continued  to  cherish 
the  comfortable  customs  and  manners  of  their  English  home.  They 
spoke  and  read  as  their  vernacular   the  English  language ;    the  edu- 
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cated  among  them  knew  the  earlier  writers  well,  and  rejoiced  in  the 
new  works  of"  which  the  language  was  the  noble  vehicle  of  progress. 
English  literature  was  their  literature  ;  and,  if  they  wrote,  they  wrote 
as  Englishmen.  The  early  colonial  eflbrts,  few,  fragmentary,  and 
imitative  in  style  and  handling,  were  issued  by  men,  many  of  them 
British-born,  and  all  of  them  British  subjects.  Why  should  the 
colonists  attempt  to  do  what  England,  with  her  grand  prescriptions 
and  wealth  of  material  and  appliances,  — libraries,  museums,  universi- 
ties,—  v.-as  doing  so  well  for  them?  Every  English  book  that  had 
any  merit  was  brought  over  to  America ;  soon  there  were  printing- 
presses  and  publishing-houses ;  the  books  were  reprinted,  and  the 
wealth  of  a  literature  which  had  taken  a  new  and  more  splendid 
departure  with  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  at  the  tune  of  the  first  settle- 
ments, was  the  rich  possession  of  the  colonies,  as  well  as  of  the  mother- 
country.  Milton  was  born  in  1(J08,  the  year  after  the  settlement  of 
Jamestown,  in  Virginia  ;  and  Shakespeare  died  in  1  GIG,  only  four  years 
before  the  landing  on  Plymouth  Kock.  Colonial  writers  could  not 
hope  to  rival,  or  even  equal,  this  home  literature  ;  there  was  no  need 
of  a  colonial  literature  ;  the  business  of  the  settlers  was  to  build  shelters 
and  stockades,  to  defend  themselves  from  hostile  Indians ;  to  establiah 
local  governments,  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  new  empire,  and  to 
read  English  books  when  they  had  time  and  inclination.  A  few  would, 
indeed,  continue  to  write  polemics  in  religion,  for  that  great  contro- 
versy was  always  in  order ;  and  a  few  more  would  send  home  letters 
and  papers  descriptive  of  the  new  country,  its  beauties,  its  capabilities, 
its  needs,  mainly  to  persuade  others  to  come  and  settle.  So  much 
for  the  general  conditions  of  literature  in  the  colonies. 

To  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  special  topic  of  this  paper,  if 
we  seek  to  determine  its  territorial  bearings  more  exactly  we  are  met 
by  the  grant  of  Virginia  to  the  London  and  Plymouth  Companies  by 
King  James  I.  The  charters  set  forth  that  they  should  be  under 
royal  government,  and  that  the  Church  of  England  should  be,  as  at 
home,  established  by  law.  Thus  the  old  jwstulates  of  Church  and 
State  were  presented  for  the  colonics  ;  at  least  by  letter  of  the  enact- 
ment. It  proved  later  to  be  an  empty  decree  in  most  parts  of  the 
country  ;  but  the  dead  letter  remained  long  after  the  informing  spirit 
had  fled.  English  loyalty  was  strongest  in  Virginia,  and  so,  when  we 
are  looking  at  once  for  churchmen  and  men  of  letters,  we  turn  instinc- 
tively to  the  cavalier  colony  of  the  Old  Dominion.  The  settlers  were, 
indeed,  a  motley  crowd, — men  of  family,  broken-down  gentlemen, 
military  adventurers,  —  and  they  were  not  in  accord  among  themselves  : 
there  were  factions  and  rebellions  ;  but,  whatever  the  causes  of  ferment, 
there  seems  to  have  been  little  dissent  to  church  government.  The 
parish  system  of  England  was  introduced.  Even  the  careless  Chris- 
tians among  the  settlers  were  loyal  churchmen.  It  is  significant  of 
this  recognition  of  church  claims  that  we  find  the  Princess  Pocahontas, 
six  years  only  after  the  settlement  of  Jamestown,  stammering  forth, 
in  her  broken  English,  the  vows  at  once  of  baptism  and  marriage  as 
set  forth  in  the  English  prayer-book.  Virginia  was  the  central  field  of 
churchmanship  and  literature. 
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Just  north  was  the  Roman  Catholic  colony  of  Maiylaiul,  of  which 
the  large-hearted  Lord  Baltimore  was  the  proprietary.  The  Protestants 
succeeded  in  wresting  the  power  from  the  Papists,  and  in  IC'Jl  the 
proprietary  was  deposed,  Maryland  became  a  royal  province,  and  the 
Church  of  England  was  estal)li^^hed  hy  law.  In  I71o,  after  the  acces- 
sion of  George  I.,  Lord  Baltimore  and  his  heirs  were  reinstated  in 
their  proprietary  rights,  which  they  retained  until  the  Revolution. 
There  was  entire  religious  toleration,  imt  in  the  contact  of  sects  there 
is  some  relii^ious  polemic  from  the  pens  of  literary  churchmen. 

The  settlement  of  the  Carolinas  by  Scotch,  Irish,  and  Hugue- 
nots, with  the  grand,  but  impracticable,  model  of  government  ex- 
coiritated  by  John  Locke,  should  prepare  the  student  for  a  rather 
unrewardin-i-  search  for  literary  chiirciuuen  among  those  colonists. 
Analogous  was  the  condition  of  Georgia,  the  latest  founded  of  all  the 
thirteen  colonies,— in  1732,— and  settled  by  released  di'btors  from 
British  prisons,  Highlanders,  Salzburgers,  Jews,  and  Moravians.  The 
"  strussle  for  life  "  precluded  much  cultivation  of  literature. 

Returnins  northward  in  this  general  survey  we  find  an  interest- 
ino-  condition'of  attairs  in  that  New  Netherlands  which  was  soon  to 
be°ome  New  York.  Under  the  four  Dutch  governors  this  colon}' 
conformed  generally  to  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  Reformed 
Church  of  Holland,  which  had  emerged  in  safety  from  the  fires  of 
persecution.  When,  in  1GG4,  the  English  banner  floated  truunphantly 
over  the  battery  of  New  Amsterdam,  thenceforth  to  ])e  known  as  the 
city  of  New  York,  roval  Enirlish  covernors  oiipressed  the  conquered 
people,  and  the  Enslish  Church  and  churchmen  were  for  a  tnne  objects 
of  aversion  to  the  "Reformed"  Knickerbocker  gentry  of  Manhattan. 
The  period  of  oppression  did  not  last ;  more  liberal  governors  and  a 
more  enlicrhtened  policy  brought  Dutch  and  English  mto  a  more 
harmonious  union;  the  churches  of  England  and  Holland  dwelt  side 
by  side  without  hatred  or  conflict,  and  the  former  began  to  lay  those 
deep  and  strong  foundations  upon  which  it  has  built  so  beautituliy  in 
the  cosmopolitan  cil}'.  .    .  ,    , 

Our  problem  assumes  peculiar  characteristics  as  we  approach  ttie 
New  Enc-land  colonies,  where  religion  and  literature  received  more 
attention'  than  elsewhere  in  America.      From  Canada  to  the  ocean 
they  presented  chieflv  tjTes  of  Puritanism;  most  of  the  religionists 
weiVindependent  and  separatist.     The   storj' is  too  well  l<»own  to 
need  repelition.     The  early  men  of  New  England  left  the  old  horne 
to  free  themselves  from  the  oppression  of  the  government  and  churc 
conformity.     Some  crossed  the  narrow  sea  to  Holland    where    hev 
found  themselves  unable,  or  unwilling,  to  fraternize  with  the  Dutch 
Thev  returned  to  Emrland,  but  soon  set  out  to  cross  the  A  lantic,  in 
or  kr  to  find  in  the  forests  a  place  in  which  their  tenets  m.gh    mle 
and  attract  others  of  their  wav  of  thought.     Avowed  opponents  of 
?he  dogmas  and  practice  of  the  Establishment,  thc^-  came  to  form  a 
Puritan  settlemeni  in  America.    It  was,  in  point  of  fact  a  close    orp- 
ration  :  no  one  could  enter  their  precincts  who  would  not  accept  their 
creed  and  their  religious  enactments.    Explain  this  as  we  may,  hi.tory 
rSrrU  as  their  manifesto  to  the  world.    It  is  difficult  to  understand 
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their  peculiar  casuistry,  as  we  read,  that  while  yet  in  Holland,  in  view 
of  their  purpose  to  settle  in  America,  when  they  made  application  to 
the  king  and  the  London  Company  for  permission  to  colonize,  in  the 
paper  of  seven  aiticlcs,  signed  by  John  Robinson  and  the  Elder 
Brewster,  they  showed  but  little  dissent  from  the  Church.  They  declare 
that  they  assent  wholly  to  the  confession  of  faith  and  the  articles  of 
the  Church  of  England  ;  that  they  desire  to  remain  in  spiritual  com- 
munion with  it ;  that  they  acknowledge  the  temporal  power  of  the 
bishops,  and  in  other  things  the  king's  authority.  Tiiere  is,  indeed,  a 
spice  of  indirection  about  this ;  but  their  full  meaning  was  soon  dis- 
closed by  what  followed.  They  sent  back  to  England  those  who 
persisted  in  using  the  forms  of  the  Church.  They  discarded,  as  an 
idolatrous  thing,  the  ritual  of  the  Christian  year.  They  drove  out 
Anne  Hutchinson  to  die  in  the  M'ilderness ;  they  burnt  witches 
(however,  that  was  hardly  sectarian  in  those  days)  ;  they  condemned 
erring  women  to  wear  the  Scarlet  Letter ;  they  flogged  and  then  hung 
the  Quakers  (who  were  not  a  very  good  specimen  of  that  innocuous 
sect).  They  banished  Roger  Williams  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
Cauonicus,  a  heathen  Indian,  who  gave  him  land  for  a  settlement, 
which  he  might  well  call  Providence.  I  do  not  say  they  were  illogical 
in  taking  the  ground  that  they  were  a  close  corporation,  and  for- 
bidding all  who  differed  from  them  to  enter  their  settlements  ;  but  I 
do  say  that  it  was  the  extremest  intolerance,  which  their  apologists  — 
for  I  think  none  of  the  original  Puritans  remain  —  may  relegate  to 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  or  their  descendants  may  fix  upon  the  Puritans 
to  the  relief  of  the  Pilgrims.  I  only  mention  these  well-known  facts, 
as  they  have  to  do  with  literary  churchmen,  the  objects  of  their  special 
dislike.  Churchmanship  bore  the  mark  of  the  beast.  It  was  worse 
than  Papacy,  for  it  was  Papacy  disguised. 

In  Connecticut  they  attempted  to  establish  a  rigorous  theocracy 
founded  on  the  Jewish  dispensation.  Their  law  came,  indeed,  by 
Moses.  The  Old  Testament,  half  interpreted,  gave  them  authority 
over  the  Amorite,  the  Hittite,  and  all  the  people  of  Canaan.  A  new, 
peculiar  people,  they  were  enjoined  to  smite  the  enemy  hip  and  thigh. 
They  made  sumptuary  laws  for  their  own  people  ;  and  their  "  freedom 
to  worship  God  "  sternly  refused  freedom  to  all  but  themselves.  What 
more  could  they  claim  that  the  Establishment  had  done  in  England? 
It  was  sanctified  retaliation  ;  but  let  it  be  declared  that,  with  all  this 
intolerance,  they  projected  and  carried  forward  a  system  of  education 
which,  at  first  espousing,  was  in  the  end  to  destroy,  this  intolerance. 
More  than  all  the  other  colonies  those  of  New  England  fostered  learn- 
ing and  produced  literature  ;  the  best  of  it,  of  course,  theological,  but 
much  of  it  descriptive  of  the  new  region,  and  its  life,  political  and  social. 

In  a  current  sketch  of  our  colonial  literature  the  Puritan  element 
would  largely  predominate  in  quantity  and  quality.  Upon  that  field 
we  cannot  enter;  much  of  it,  indeed,  reminds  us  of  Butler's 

"  Errant  saints,  whom  all  men  grant 
To  be  the  true  church  militant, 
Such  as  do  build  their  faith  upon 
The  holy  teal  of  pike  and  gun." 
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They  were  nothing,  if  not  fiercely  militant.  John  Cotton  WToto  a 
letter  "Concerninir  the  Power  of  the  Ma^nstratc  in  Matters  of  Re- 
ligion." Roger  Williams  answered  caustically,  in  1(>44,  hy  his  "Bloody 
Tenet  of  Persecution  for  the  Cause  of  Conscience."  Again  Cotton  camo 
forth  in  "The  Bloody  Tenet  washed  white  in  the  Blood  of  the  Land)." 
But  tliero  was  plcasanter  reading  in  the  [lapers  of  Governors  Winlhrop 
and  Bradford,  President  Chauncey,  and  the  devoted  John  Eliot.  Chief 
pride  of  New  England  Puritanism,  and  of  New  England  in  "oneral,  is 
the  "  Magnalia  C'hristi  Americana,  or  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of 
New  Enghiud  from  its  first  jilanting,  in  the  year  HV20,  unto  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1098."  This  is  a  i-are  and  valuable  hook,  which  must  not 
be  neglected  b}'  the  scholar  who  is  looking  for  the  history-  of  the  Ciun-ch 
in  that  day.  Fas  est  ab  Jiosle  doceri.  I  cannot  but  think  that  Mr. 
William  Tudor  was  a  little  at  fault  when  he  claimed  to  be  "the  last, 
and  possibly  the  first,  individual  who  bona  fide  perused  in  rei^ular 
course  the  whole  of  Mather's  Magiialia."  Many  an  ardent  student  of 
New  England  history  would  claim  that  merit. 

The  lii-st  printing-press  in  America  was  set  up  in  the  house  of  the 
President  of  Harvard  College,  in  1639,  and  the  first  book  printed  was 
"  The  Bay  Psalm-Book."  New  England  led  the  New  World  in  education 
and  literature,  with  a  Puritan  sjstem  and  discipline  which  frowned  upon 
churchmanship.  And  yet  even  in  this  early  period,  and  far  more  in 
the  later,  there  are  to  be  found  literary  churchmen  in  }\o\y  England. 
It  is  time  that  we  should  pass  from  these  necessary  preliminaries 
to  the  mention  of  such  men  and  their  works.  They  have  especially  a 
historical  character  in  that  they  describe,  in  grand  features  and  in  de- 
tail, the  localities  and  the  checkered  life  of  the  colonists;  they  take 
their  full  part  in  the  religious  controversies  of  the  day,  and  are  con- 
cerned about  schemes  of  local  government  and  confederated  alliances 
for  protection  against  the  Indians  and  the  Dutch. 

Beginning  with  the  first  attempts  at  settlement  we  shall  only 
mention  the  papers  of  the  renowned  and  unfortunate  Sir  A\'a]ter 
Raleigh,  who,  in  1579,  accompanied  his  half-brother.  Sir  Humphrey 
Gilbert,  in  his  unsuccessful  attempt  to  colonize.  In  1584  he  obtained 
a  patent  empowering  him  to  appropriate,  plant,  and  govern  any  terri- 
tories he  might  acquire  in  North  America.  His  voyage  to  the  Orinoco 
is  picturesquely  described  in  his  "Discoverie  of  the  large,  rich  and 
beautiful  Emi)yre  of  Guiana,"  —  a  second  voyage  to  which,  in  l()li!-17, 
cost  him  his  head,  already  compromised  by  the  verdict  of  a  prejudiced 
court. 

But  the  first  literary  churchman  in  North  America,  technically 
speaking,  was  no  less  a  personage  than  Captain  John  Smith,  renowned 
as  a  soldier,  an  adventurer,  and  a  leader  of  men.  It  is  well,  as  our 
space  will  not  allow  a  full  survey  of  what  he  did,  and  afterwards 
quaintly  described,  that  his  career  is  well  known.  He  has  left  a  valu- 
able account  from  his  own  pen  of  his  marvellous  performances  on  the 
James  River  and  inland,  in  his  "History  of  Virginia."  Here  we  read 
of  the  controversy  between  himself  and  AVingfield,  ending  in  the 
"  survival  of  the  fittest."  Above  all  the  clamor  are  heard  the  mild,  but 
potent,  tones  of  the  clergyman,  Mr.  Hunt,  reconciling  their  quarrels, 
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and  binding  them  together  in  the  joint  participation  of  the  holy  com- 
munion. Smith  tells  us  of  the  conversion  of  Pocahontas,  her  baptism 
as  Lady  Rebecca,  and  her  marriage  to  Rolfe.  No  critic  troubles  him- 
self about  the  literary  character  of  John  Smith's  writings.  The  facts 
are  too  full  of  interest ;  the  narrative,  perhaps  somewhat  exaggerated, 
is  radiant  with  romance.  In  it  our  John  Smith  is  the  hero,  —  an  active 
explorer,  an  intrepid  adventurer,  a  fiery  man  of  war,  a  firm  and 
judicious  governor.  The  list  of  his  works  is  easy  to  find ;  it  would 
take  up  too  much  space  here,  but  I  desire  to  mention  those  which  bear 
most  strongly  upon  his  own  personality.  He  was  l)orn  at  Willoughby, 
in  Lincolnshire,  in  1579,  the  year  that  Raleigh  and  Gilbert  were  com- 
ing to  America;  and  he  died  in  London,  in  1631,  when  the  principal 
colonies  had  been  already  formed,  and  when  men  from  all  parts  of 
England,  and  many  from  the  Continent,  were  "  making  the  Virginia 
voyage."  The  fifty-two  years  of  his  life  were  full  of  poetry  and 
romance,  as  well  as  history.  The  classic  fiction  of  the  Argonauts  was 
rivalled  by  truth,  and  the  more  fortunate  Jason  of  the  band  was  John 
Smith  himself.  His  first  work,  pul)lished  in  1G08,  the  year  after  the 
settlement  of  Jamestown,  is  entitled  "A  True  Relation  of  such  Occur- 
rences and  Accidents  of  noate  as  hath  hapned  in  Virginia  since  the  first 
planting  of  that  Colony,  which  is  now  resident  in  the  south  part  thereof, 
till  the  last  return  from  thence,  by  Thomas  Watson,  Gen'.  &c."  In 
the  preface  we  are  informed —  why  doth  not  appear — that  Thomas 
Watson  should  be  John  Smith.  Unless  he  had  literary  collaboration 
it  must  have  cost  him  great  labor  and  trouble  to  have  done  the  deeds, 
and  chronicled  them  in  so  short  a  space  of  time.  Soon  after,  in  1612, 
to  complete  his  account,  he  piil)lished,  at  Oxford,  "A  Map  of  Virginia, 
with  a  description  of  the  Countrie,  the  Commodities,  People,  Govern- 
ment and  Religion."  Four  years  later,  in  1616,  appeared  "A  Descrip- 
tion of  New  England,  or  the  observation  and  discoveries  of  Captain 
John  Smith  (Admiral  of  that  country)  in  the  north  of  America,  in 
the  year  1614."  In  1620  he  issued  "New  England's  Trials,  &c." 
A  greater  work,  of  the  nature  of  a  digest,  is  his  "  General  History  of 
Virginia,  New  England  and  the  Summer  Isles."  This  is  of  inestimable 
value,  and  must  be  carefully  examined  by  the  student  of  our  early 
history.  It  is  divided  into  six  books,  and  was  first  published  in  1624. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  De  Tocqueville,  in  his  work  on  "  Democracy 
in  America,"  says  of  this  history  :  "  His  style  is  simple,  his  narratives 
bear  the  stamp  of  truth,  and  his  descriptions  are  free  from  false  orna- 
ments." Like  Julius  Caesar,  John  Smith  wrote  his  own  commentaries, 
and  wrote  them  well ;  but  in  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  seems  pos- 
sessed with  cacoethes  scribendi.  Thus  he  writes  "  Instructions  to  Young 
Seamen  ;"  "Directions  to  those  contemplating  making  their  Home  in  the 
Colonies  ;  "  and,  of  more  importance,  final  mllcdanea  of  all  his  travels 
and  adventures  from  1593  to  1629.  Thus  this  earliest  "literary  church- 
man" had  been  almost  as  prolific  with  his  pen  as  he  had  been  famous 
with  his  sword,  and  if  the  eulogium  of  old  Thomas  Carlton  may  be  re- 
ceived as  strictly  true  ;  if  he  was  indeed 


'  a  warrior 


From  wine,  tobacco,  debts,  dice,  oaths  so  free," 
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he  has  :i  claun  to  practical  morality,  based,  let  us  believe,  upon 
good  Christian  churehmanship,  equal  in  merit  to  his  claims  as  a 
waiTior,  an  author,  and  a  statesman.  It  may  be  doul)ted  whetiier  ho 
has  been  as  popularly  known  in  his  moral  characteristics  as  in  his 
perilous  adventures  and  his  warlike  deeds. 

We  pass  now  to  the  name  of  a  literary  colonist  and  traveller,  — 
longo  sed  proxhnus  intervallo,  —  who  was  also  by  preeminence  a 
churchman.  Stat  nominix  umbra.  How  few  know  George  Sandys, 
the  j-oungest  son  of  Archbishop  Sandys,  the  metropolitan  of  York  ! 
He  was  born  at  the  archiepiscopal  palace  of  15islio])thorpe.  in  1J77, 
and  died  in  l(J43-44.  He  received  his  education  at  Oxford  in  the  two 
foundations  of  Corpus  Christi  and  St.  Mary's.  After  his  graduation 
he  travelled  extensively,  making  what  was  then  an  unusual  and  dis- 
tinguished tour  through  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  the  Holy  Land,  occupy- 
ing about  three  years.  Of  these  journeys  ho  published  a  detailed 
account  in  "A  Relation  of  a  Journey,  &c.,"  in  four  books.  This  aji- 
peared  in  1615.  Not  long  after  he  sailed  for  America,  and  was  ap- 
pointed treasurer  of  the  English  colony  of  Virginia.  While  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties  on  the  banks  of  the  James  he  found  time  to 
cater  to  the  jirevailing  English  taste  of  the  day,  by  writing  "Ovid's 
Metamorphosis  Englislied,  M\thologized,  and  Represented  in  Figui-es," 
and  also  the  first  book  of  Virgil's  "^Eneid."  These  were  published  in 
1621.  '"This,"  says  Allibone,  "is  of  peculiar  interest  as  the  first 
elaborate  poetical  composition  of  America."  His  Ovid  is  praised  by  Dr}'- 
den  and  Pope,  and  by  many  minor  poets.  Gibbon  calls  him  a  "judicious 
ti'anslator."  Perhaps  in  this  regard  he  had  the  advantage  of  being  an 
archbishop's  son.  In  his  dedication  to  Charles  I.  he  declares  that  he 
wrote  it  at  "  snatched  hours  in  wars  and  tumults."  He  kept  ids  pen 
in  practice  by  wTiting  paraphrases  of  the  "Psalms  of  David,  and  other 
Hymns  in  the  Bible,"  which  the  gentle  James  Montgomery,  himself 
one  of  the  best  English  hymn-writers,  asserted  to  be  incomparably  the 
most  ix)etical  in  the  English  language.  "  The  Bay  Psalm-Book  "  of  New 
England  found  thus  a  rival  in  Virginia.  He  further  paraphrased  in 
verse  the  Book  of  Job,  Ecdesiastes,  Jeremiah,  and  the  Song  of  Solo- 
mon, and  published  a  tragedy,  entitled  "Christ's  Passion,"  which  is  a 
translation  of  a  Latin  drama  by  Hugo  Grotius.  In  1839  the  Rev. 
John  H.  Todd  published  selections  from  Sandy's  metrical  paraphrases, 
with  a  "Life"  prefixed. 

Among  the  early  writers  in  our  colonial  annals  was  John  Josselyn, 
of  whom  we  know  nothing  until  his  first  visit  to  New  England,  in  1638. 
He  returned  to  England  in  1()39,  l)ut  came  again  to  America  in  1663, 
and  remained  eight  years.  The  fruit  of  these  visits  is  found  in  several 
rare  and  interesting  works.  The  first  is  "An  Account  of  Two  Voy- 
ages to  New  England."  This  appeared  in  1674,  with  an  appendix  con- 
taining "  A  Chronological  Table  of  the  Most  Remarkable  Passages  from 
the  Fn-st  Discovery  of  the  Continent  of  America  to  1673."  The  exag- 
gerations are  amusing,  and  easily  eliminated.  He  finds  frogs  a  foot  high, 
and,  by  reason  of  a  lack  of  care,  barley  degenerates  into  oats  !  Another 
valuable  workishis"XewEngland'sRaritiesdiscovered,  in  Birds,  Beasts, 
Fishes  and  Plants,"  which  appeared  in  separate  parts  in  1672-74-75. 
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The  remaining  period  is  so  short  in  which  our  writers  figure 
that  we  need  not  tiouble  ourselves  to  try  to  present  them  in  exact 
chronological  order,  which  would  be  difEcult,  and  might  be  complicated 
by  the  dates  of  their  birth,  death,  and  authorship. 

It  is  not  without  a  sense  of  injury  that  we  accost  the  name  of  a  de- 
serter from  our  "little  flock ;"  or,  rather,  if  the  militarj^  term  be  too 
strong,  of  a  churchman  who  abandoned  the  Church  of  England  under 
the  influence  of  New  England  Puritanism.  Thomas  Shepard  was  born 
at  Towcestes,  in  England,  in  1G05,  and  educated  at  Cambridge,  whei'e 
he  was  graduated  in  1623,  and  ordained  a  minister  of  the  Church.  His 
early  lectures  at  Earles  Colne,  in  Essex,  gave  such  ofieuce  to  Bishop 
Laud  that  he  was  silenced  for  non-conformity  in  1630.  He  emigrated 
to  Boston  in  1635,  where,  abandoning  his  allegiance  to  the  Church  in 
1637,  he  succeeded  the  Eev.  Thomas  Hooker  as  Congregational  min- 
ister at  Newtown,  now  Cambridge,  and  married  his  daughter.  He  died 
there,  in  1649.  Such  defections  —  happily  they  were  few — M'ere 
strong  aids  to  Puritanism.  Shepard's  facile  pen  was  turned  against  the 
Church  in  controversial  papers  of  great  bitterness.  Like  the  Sabat  of 
the  poet,  he  was 

"  One  of  those 
Whom  love  estranged  transforms  to  bitterest  foes." 

Thus  we  find  him  writing  in  1645,  while  the  internecine  war  of  the 
Great  Rebellion  was  at  its  height,  "  New  England's  Lamentation  for 
Old  England's  Errors;"  a  little  later,  "Of  Liturgies  and  Against 
Them  !  "  "  Reply  to  Dr.  Gauden's  '  Liturgical  Considerations  Con- 
sidered.'" He  also  published  many  sermons  in  a  similar  vein.  We  ai'e 
not  astonished  to  find  him  highly  praised  by  Cotton  Mather,  in  his 
"Magnalia." 

With  the  honored  name  of  Alexander  Whitaker  we  reach  a  literary 
churchman  whose  praise  was  in  all  the  early  churches.  He  was  the 
son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Whitaker,  INIaster  of  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity.  Alexander  Whitaker  was 
one  of  the  "  foure  honest  and  learned  ministei-s  "  who  went  with  Sir 
Thomas  Dale  to  Virginia,  took  part  in  lajang  the  foundation  of  Henrico, 
which  was  thus  named  in  honor  of  Prince  Henry,  son  of  James  I.,  and 
became  rector  of  a  church  there.  His  engagement  with  the  parish 
was  for  three  years,  but  he  remained  longer.  He  took  part  with  Dale 
in  bringing  about  the  conversion  of  Pocahontas,  and  vindicated  her 
marriage  with  Rolfc.  He  was  called  by  Crashaw  one  of  the  "  Apostles 
of  Virginia."  In  1613  he  published  a  sermon  on  the  text,  Ecc.  xi.  1 : 
"  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters  for  thou  shalt  find  it  after  many  days." 
It  was  entitled :  "  Good  Newes  from  Virginia  sent  to  the  Council  and 
Company  of  Virginia  resident  in  England."  This  caused  his  removal 
from  the  parish. 

Of  the  Rev.  William  Morell,  or  Morrell,  little  is  known  but  that,  in 
1623,  he  accompanied  Captain  Robert  Gorges,  son  of  Sir  Ferdinand© 
Gorges,  to  America,  and  for  about  a  year  was  permitted  to  reside  at 
Plymouth,  and  made  long  journeys  as  a  kind  of  superintendent  of  the 
churches.     In  the  Collection  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society 
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is  preserved  a  first  copy  of  his  priucipal  work,  which  they  have  re- 
printed. It  is  entitled  "Nova  Anglia,"  and  was  published  in  England 
in  1G25.     It  is  "in  Latin  hexameters  and  English  heroics." 

In  our  somewhat  elastic  detinition  of  the  literary  churchmen  of  the 
antc-rcvolutionary  period  it  gives  mc  i)lcasure  to  find  tliat  I  may  in- 
clude George  Berkeley,  bishop,  metaphysican,  educationist,  and  phi- 
lanthropist, who  honored  the  colonies  with  his  special  interest,  and 
aided  them,  not  so  much  by  his  actual  work  as  by  the  large  inlluencc 
of  his  name  and  talents.  Among  the  English  churchmen  of  the 
eighteenth  century  there  are  many  names  which  rank  high  in  the  culti- 
vation of  letters,  ilany  were  stalwart  champions  in  that  controversial 
and  apologetic  literature  in  defence  of  Christianity,  the  safety  of  which 
was  imperilled  by  the  assaults  of  such  men  as  Uolingbrokc,  IIoI)bes, 
and  the  new  school  of  materialists.  Such  defenders  were  Beveridge 
and  Patrick,  Sharp  and  Wilson,  Butler  (who  wrote  the  "  Analogy  "j 
and  Sherlock,  AVarburton  and  Lowth,  swearers  and  non-jurors,  but  all 
men  of  industry,  activity,  great  learning,  and  ready  pens.  Among 
them  all  no  one  has  reached  gieater  distinction  in  England  than 
Berkeley  ;  while  his  love  for  America  and  the  colonists,  his  long  resi- 
dence in  this  country,  his  generosity  to  the  cause  of  education  and 
religion,  and,  perhaps  not  least,  his  beautiful  poetical  prediction  con- 
cerning the  westward-moving  star  of  empire,  and  the  last  and  noblest 
ofispring  of  Time,  —  Temporix  Partus  Maximus,  —  have  gained  for 
him  in  our  annals  even  greater  distinction  than  in  England. 

Geoi'ge  Berkeley  was  born  at  Dysert  Castle,  near  Thomastown, 
in  County  Kilkenny',  Ireland,  on  the  12th  of  March,  IGsi.  At  the 
early  age  of  fifteen  he  was  a  student  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where 
he  began  eaily  to  display  his  curious  metaphysical  acumen.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-three  he  became  a  fellow,  and  vindicated  his  claims  by 
the  publication  of  two  mathematical  treatises  in  1707.  These  were 
followed,  in  1701),  bj-  a  paper  on  "  The  Theory  of  Vision."  In  1707  he 
had  taken  holy  orders.  Eloquent,  and  j-et  eccentric  in  manner,  he 
became  noted  as  a  preacher.  In  1710  he  issued  his  principal  work  on 
the  "Principles  of  Human  Nature,"  which  may  be  said  to  have  ex- 
panded into  his  metaphysical  s\-stem.  In  1712  he  jircachcd  three  dis- 
courses on  the  doctrine  of  Passive  Obedience,  which  caused  him  to  be 
proclaimed  a  Jacoljite,  — this  was  in  the  very  crisis  of  Jacobitism, — 
but  in  another  able  seraion  he  exculpated  himself  from  the  charge. 
Known  as  a  politician,  a  philosopher,  a  divine,  a  rhetorician,  and  an 
author,  he  becamethe  worthy  and  admired  friend  of  Swift.  Steele,  Ad- 
dison, Arbuthnot,  and  Pope.  Appointed  chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Peter- 
borough, he  went  with  the  English  embassy  to  Sicily,  in  1713,  from 
which  he  returned  in  1714.  In  1 721  he  published  his  "  Essay  towards 
Preventing  the  Ruin  of  Great  Britain."  He  gave  his  cordial  aid  to 
General  Oglethorpe  in  his  scheme  of  i)hilanthropy,  which  issued  in  the 
settlement  of  the  colony  of  Georgia,  in  1732.  It  was,  indeed,  a  happy 
thought  to  throw  open  the  debtors'  prisons  throughout  the  land,  .and 
provide  the  means  for  sending  the  unfortunate  inmates  to  the  New 
World  to  begin  life  anew,  possessed  of  that  freedom  which  is  "  a  nobil 
thinge."     When  Pope  wrote  of  the  founder  of  Georgia,  — 
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driven  bv  strong  bencTolcnce  of  soul, 


Should  fly  like  Ogletlioriie  from  pole  to  pole," — 

he  could  also  say  of  the  good  fricud  who  lent  Oglethorpe  aid  iu  the 
project :  — 

"  Manners  witli  candor  are  to  Benson  given; 
To  Berkeley  every  virtue  under  heaven." 

For  five  years  Berkeley  travelled  on  the  continent,  acquiring 
knowledge  of  foreigners  and  sympathy  with  them.  On  his  return  he 
formed  part  of  the  suite  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  who  went  over  to 
Ireland  as  Viceroy  in  1721.  Promotion  attended  his  merits;  in  1722 
he  was  appointed  to  the  Deanery  of  Dromere,  and  in  1724  he  was 
made  Dean  of  Derry.  Fairly  settled  in  his  church  ofEces,  he  began 
to  excogitate  a  scheme  for  the  religious  improvement  of  the  colonies  in 
America.  His  idea  was  set  forth  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "A  Proposal 
for  the  better  supplying  of  Churches  in  our  Foreign  Plantations,  and  for 
converting  the  Savages  to  Christianity."  Another  pavt  of  his  plan 
touched  the  suliject  of  education  ;  he  wished  to  establish  a  college  in 
the  Bermudas  for  training  American  missionaries.  For  this  project 
he  got  a  promise  of  £20,000.  Consider  for  a  moment  the  condition 
of  affairs  which  excited  his  practical  sympathy.  The  entire  colonial 
domain  of  Fngland  in  the  west  was  without  a  bishop,  thus  practically 
Avithout  the  power  of  church  extension;  and  yet  time-serving  England, 
under  the  Hanoverian  succession,  was  so  self-satisfied  that  Berkeley 
was  considered  a  brainsick  visionary.  There  was  already  something 
of  the  sentiment  towards  the  colonists  tliat  half  a  century  later  caused 
rude  old  Dr.  Johnson  to  declare  that  "they  were  a  I'ace  of  convicts, 
and  ought  to  lie  thankful  for  auj'thiug  we  allow  them  short  of  hanging." 
The  fact  of  Swift's  connection  with  the  scheme  for  expanding  the 
church  privileges  iu  America  is  well  known.  It  was  proposed  to  make 
him  Bishop  of  Virginia,  with  metropolitan  powci's  iu  America.  For- 
tunately it  failed,  and,  in  part,  for  (he  reason  that  when  he  was  recom- 
mended to  Queen  Anno  for  the  See  of  Hereford  her  advisers  warned 
her  "  to  be  sure  that  the  man  she  was  going  to  make  a  bishop  was  a 
Christian."  This  may  have  been  too  severe  ;  but  his  morose  disposi- 
tion, his  biting  satire,  and  what  I  regard  as  his  incipient  madness, 
saved  the  queen  from  the  mistake  of  his  appointment ;  and,  strange  to 
saj^  after  the  death  of  Vanessa,  it  was  found  that  the  iiroperty  she 
had  at  first  intended  for  Swift  was  left  between  her  executors,  Mar- 
shall and  Berkeley. 

The  Scril)]erus  Club,  of  which  the  latter  was  a  member,  rallied  him 
upon  his  fanciful  views  ;  but  'he  succeeded  in  converting  them,  specially 
by  the  power  of  his  earnestness  and  self-devotion.  He  had  in  hand 
a  thousand  pounds  for  the  institution  at  Bermuda,  for  which  he  obtained 
a  charter  under  the  title  of  St.  Paul's  College.  In  1728  he  married 
the  daughter  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  John  Foster,  Speaker  of  the  Irish  House 
of  Commons,  and  sailed  in  September  of  that  year  for  Bermuda. 
Thence,  after  a  short  visit,  he  went  to  Newport,  K.  I.,  which  seemed 
so  much  more  convenient  a  place  for  his  college  that  he  thought 
seriously  of  changing  the  situation.     In  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
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word  there  was  little  practical  result  from  his  visit  and  his  plans ;  hut 
they  were  not  without  important  iuthicncc.  Men  were  atlraded  hy 
his  genial  manners  and  increasinfr  reputation;  he  l)oujrht  land  and  was 
at  once  an  enthusiastic  friend  of  the  colonist*.  It  is  of  si)ecial  interest 
that  on  his  return  to  England  he  preached  a  sermon  l)efore  tlie  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  with  general 
reference  to  religion  in  the  colonies,  and  particularly  concerning 
sectarians  of  dillerent  denominations  "  who  seem  to  have  worn  olf  part 
of  the  prejudice  which  they  inherited  from  their  ancestors  against  the 
National  Church  of  England."  Here  was  the  hope  —  slight,  indeed  — 
upon  which  churchmen  could  rest,  and  huild  in  this  forest  land,  with- 
out a  bishop.  So  impressed  have  the  historians  been  l)y  the  spirit  of 
his  purpose  that  Macintosh,  in  a  later  sununary,  says  of  his  scheme, 
"It  was  a  work  of  heroic,  or,  rather,  godlike  lienevolence." 

It  excites  our  astonishment  that,  while  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of 
these  philanthropic  schemes,  he  should  have  found  inclination  and 
time  to  develop  rare  powers  of  reasoning  in  two  sciences  which  have  lit- 
tle to  do  with  practical  benevolence,  and  seem  at  first  sight  as  distant 
from  each  other  as  possible,  —  mathematics  and  metaphysics.  But  the 
first  gave  him  method,  and  the  second  gave  logical  vent  to  his  teeming 
thoughts.  His  "Alciphron,  ortlie  Minute  Philosopher,"  which  Ander- 
son, the  historian  of  the  colonial  church,  characterizes  as  "immortal," 
was  written  for  the  most  part  in  Ehode  Island,  and  may  therefore  ho 
specially  considered  as  a  colonial  product.  I  have  uot  space  i'or  its 
examination  ;  it  was  a  well-delivered  attack  against  all  forms  of  free 
thought;  it  struck  the  key-note  of  the  Christian  conlideuce  which  ho 
preached  in  the  pulpit,  and  would  have  taught  in  his  trans-Atlantic 
college. 

With  his  metaphysical  speculations  our  subject  does  not  concern 
itself.  They  grew  out  of  his  own  idiosyncrasy ;  they  were  neither 
Enjrlisb  nor  American,  but  challenged  the  scrutiny  of  the  metapliysi- 
calVorld.  They  are  to  be  found  chieily  in  his  "Treatise  concerning 
the  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge."  He  was,  in  the  Platonic  view,  a 
nominalist,  and  an  absolute  idealist.  Boldly  stated,  there  is  no  ex- 
ternal world,  no  matter;  everything  exists  but  in  idea;  everything 
is  but  a  perception  of  the  mind,  and  God  alone  "can  continually 
necessitate  perception."  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  elusive, 
impractical  nature  of  his  views,  they  have  at  least  one  practical  bear- 
in<'-:  they  coml>at  all  forms  of  materialism,  rationalism,  and  atheism. 

Although  the  colonial  schemes  of  Berkeley  failed  of  j)ractical 
issue,  and  Ms  later  life  was  passed  amid  other  activities  in  England,  his 
intluence  and  example  remained,  and  incited  others  to  press  forward  in 
the  o-ood  work.  Men  of  weak  taith  became  strong,  and  believed  in  his 
terse  and  sententious  lines,  at  once  poetry  and  prophecy  :  — 

"  Westward  the  course  of  Empire  takes  its  way ; 
The  four  first  acts  already  past, 
A  fifth  shall  close  the  drama  with  the  day; 
Time's  noblest  ofifspring  is  the  last !  " 

Not  only  did  the  later  literary  churchmen  echo  these  words,  but 
they  have  been  upon  the  tongues  of  all  gi-ateful  patriots  since.    When 
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he  left  America  he  presented  about  a  thousand  vohimcs  to  Yale  Col- 
]co-e, —  a  considerable  number  of  l)Ooks  at  that  time, —  and,  indeed, 
"  the  finest  collection  given  at  one  time  to  America  ;"  and  to  this  gift 
he  added  the  farm  of  ninety-six  acres  upon  Mhich  he  had  lived, 
known  as  the  Dean's  Farm. 

Puritanism  was  strong  then  and  there,  and  caused  even  his  benevo- 
lence to  be  suspected ;  but  his  honesty  and  his  generosity  soon  dis- 
pelled these  mistaken  imputations.  There  is,  in  the  Trumbull  gallery 
at  Yale  College,  a  picture  representing  Berkeley  and  his  family, 
painted  by  Smibert,  who  had  accompanied  him  to  America.  Thanks 
to  "the  art  that  can  immortalize,"  this  is  a  perennial  reminder  of 
the  man  and  his  virtues  ;  of  the  prelate  who  loved  his  colonial  coun- 
trymen, gave  to  the  poor,  and  plead  their  cause  without  desire  of 
return,  and  foresaw  their  great  future  while  even  the  government  was 
bhnd  to  it. 

In  1734  he  was  created  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  in  Ireland,  where, 
amid  his  routine  work,  his  heart  overleaped  diocesan  bounds.  His 
letters  are  full  of  compassion  for  the  negro  and  the  Indian.  His  mind 
was  still  at  work  for  the  cause  of  colonial  education ;  his  heart  was  in 
America.  In  1744  he  became  interested  in  the  wonderful  properties 
of  Tar  Water,  upon  which  he  wrote  a  treatise,  entitled  "  Siris,  or 
Chain  of  Philosophical  Reflections  concerning  the  Virtues  of  Tar 
Water."  It  was  to  him  the  great  panacea ;  he  steeped  himself  in  it. 
In  1751  he  removed  to  Oxford,  in  England ;  on  the  14th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1753,  while  in  his  general  health,  just  after  he  had  expounded 
to  his  family  a  portion  of  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  First  Corinthians, — 
the  lesson  in  the  Burial  Service,  —  and  as  his  wife  was  beginning  to 
read  him  a  sermon  of  Sherlock,  he  died  suddenly.  He  was  buried  in 
the  Cathedral  of  Christ  Church,  and  his  epitaph  was  written  by  the 
Archbishop  of  York. 

Recurring  once  more  to  the  Virginia  colony  we  come  to  the 
name  of  one  specially  engaged  in  education.  James  Blair  was  an  ener- 
getic clergyman  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  who  was  chiefly 
instrumental  in  procuring  a  charter  for  the  foundation  of  William  and 
Mary  College  in  Virginia.  Ho  was  sent  out  liythe  Bishop  of  London, 
in  1685,  as  a  missionary  of  the  society,  and  in  1G89,  in  recognition  of 
his  energy,  industry,  and  tact,  he  was  appointed  ecclesiastical  com- 
missary of  the  province,  and  is  thus  commonly  kown  as  "Commissary 
Blair."  He  made  a  voj'age  to  London  to  secure  funds  for  his  college, 
of  which  ho  had  been  appointed  the  first  president.  Thus  he  was  at  once 
a  college  president,  commissary,  and  rector  of  a  church  at  Williams- 
burg, and  deserves  most  honorable  mention  for  his  pastoral,  educa- 
tional, political,  and  literary  labors.  He  died  in  1743,  leaving  many 
occasional  productions,  but  specially  a  volume  of  one  hundred  and 
seventeen  sermons,  containing  the  best  and  fullest  commentary  up  to 
that  time  on  Christ's  Sermon  on  tlie  jNIount. 

With  him  we  may  mention  the  Rev.  Hugh  Jones,  who  was  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics  in  the  college,  and  chaplain  to  the  Virginia 
Assembly  in  1724,  and  who  in  that  year  wrote  "  The  Present  State 
of  Virginia,"  —  an  interesting  and  now  very  rare  work,  of  great  value  to 
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the  historian.  In  this  connection  v.-c  must  spcuk  of  Colonel  William 
Bvnl,  !i  scholar  and  a  gcntkuian,  who  received  his  early  cducalion  in 
England,  and  who  became  receiver-general  of  the  crown  in  N'irginia, 
and  memher,  and  some  time  president,  of  the  \irginia  Council,  llo 
was  horn  on  the  28th  of  March,  1074,  and  died  on  the  2(;thof  Augu-<t, 
1744.  He  was  one  of  the  Virginia  commissioners  to  estal)lisli  the 
boundary-line  between  that  colony  and  North  Carolina,  and  there  arc 
few  more  valuable  colonial  papers  than  his  written  rec<n-d  of  that 
expedition,  in  which  he  dcscril)es  the  country  and  the  people,  the 
want  of  education,  the  sad  neglect  of  religion,  and  the  consequent 
degeneracy  of  morals.  The  chaplain  who  accompanied  the  ex|)edition 
hefd  sei-viees,  and  baptized  two  children,  who,  ho  says,  would  other- 
wise have  crown  up  as  heathen. 

William  Vaushan  does  not  figure  distinctly  as  a  churchman,  but 
he  wrote  "  The  Golden  Fleece,"  to'allure  Englishmen  to  join  him  in 
Newfoundland,  where  he  had  a  plantation  called  "  Cambriol ;"  he 
dedicated  his  work  to  Charles  I.  Ilis  poem,  "  The  Church  Mditant,' 
is  in  a  controversial  strain,  and  describes  the  lleformation,  and  its 
effects  upon  the  English  Church.  ,.      ,   •     o,     ,    .        ,ir<i- 

The  Rev.  Alexander  Garden,  who  lived  in  Charleston  (lO.so- 
17.5G ) ,  was  a  holv  man.  He  wrote  "  Six  Letters  to  Whitelield,"  "  The 
Doctrine  of  Justification  Vindicated,"  and  two  sermons. 

1  have  said  nothius  of  Whitefield  and  the  Wesleys,  because  they 
belon<r  in  heart  and  work  to  the  Methodists.  They  were,  indeed, 
chm-chmen,  but  labored  for  secession,  and  accomplisiied  it.  Iheir 
lives  and  eulotrium  must,  therefore,  be  sought  elsewhere.  Alter 
Whitefield's  ordination,  in  1736,  he  came  to  America,  and  wandered 
throu-h  it  from  New  England  to  Georgia,  preaching  Calvinistic 
Methodism  with  an  ardor  and  a  power  unexcelled  in  the  annals  ot 
preachmg :  he  "  agitated  nations."  Sir  James  Stephens  speaks  oi  him 
thus-  "  Deficient ^in  learning,  meagre  in  thought,  and  redundant  in 
lan-uage,  as  are  his  discourses,  they  fulfil  the  one  great  condition  of 
gen'uine  eloquence, -they  propagate  their  own  kindly  w^imith,  and 
leave  their  stints  behind  them."  Southey,  a  master  of  English 
rhetoric,  says,  "Powerful  speaker  as  he  was,  he  had  neither  strength 
nor  acuteness  of  intellect,  and  his  written  compositions  are  nearly 

Orthe  Wesleys  we  need  not  speak,  except  to  thank  them   for 

many  beautiful  hymns.  c^oK,,,.,. 

\Ye  have  come  down  in  our  list  to  the  honored  name  of  Sealniry. 
which  io  three  senerations  has  sustained  a  high  reputation  for  loyah.v 
To   he  Church,  and  devotion  to  polite  letters.     Ot  these  the  njost  chs- 
tinmiished  is  that  of  Bishop  Samuel  Seabury,  the  first  bishop  of  the 
EtnChurd.speciali;conseci.tedtoth^^^^ 
His  father  was  a  Congresational  minister,  at  Groton,  Conn.,  who,  b> 
ISson  of  honest  conWction.  became  a  churchman,  and  ""---'•y  " 
the  Propagation  Society  at  New  London,  where  he  died   on  to  loth 
of  Junen"7W.     Samuel  Seabury  was  born  at  Groton,  in  1-29    and 
graduated  at  Yale  College,  in  1748.    He  first  studied  medicine  in  Scot- 
fand   but  «oon  he  turn^ed  to  divinity,  and  was  ordamed  by  Bishop 
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Sherlock,  in  Loudon,  in  1753.  Returning  to  America,  he  first  assisted 
his  father,  and  then  served  as  a  missionary  at  New  Brunswick,  Jamaica, 
and  Westchester.  His  zeal,  eloquence,  and  energy  distinguished  him 
as  the  best  man  for  a  colonial  prelate,  and  after  an  ineflectual  attempt 
to  secure  consecration  in  England  he  went  to  Scotland,  where,  on  the 
17th  of  November,  1784,  he  was  set  apart  for  the  high  office  by  the 
Bishop  of  Al)crdcen  and  the  Bishops  of  Ross  and  jNIoray.  Thus  was 
formed  a  tender  tie  between  the  churclics  in  America  and  Scotland, 
which  has  continued  strong  to  the  present  time.  His  career  is  thus  re- 
lated to  the  colonial,  revolutionary,  and  national  stages  of  our  country's 
life.  He  died  on  the  25th  of  February,  1796.  He  left  a  worthy  son, 
Charles  (1770-1844) ,  and  a  gi-andson,  who  was  born  in  1801, — the  Rev. 
Dr.  Samuel  Seabur}^  who  was  well  known  and  highly  esteemed  as  a 
clergyman  and  theological  instructor.  Bishop  Seabury's  contril)utions 
to  literature  are  found  in  two  volumes  of  sermons,  and  in  political 
tracts,  most  of  them  of  a  Tory  character,  and  in  favor  of  the  crown. 
He  lived  in  New  York  during  its  occupancy  by  the  British,  and  was 
chaplain  of  one  of  the  Tory  regiments.  In  1775  he  had  been  im- 
prisoned for  certain  published  letters,  but,  as  there  was  not  exact  proof 
of  the  authorship,  was  released. 

Held  in  great  esteem  and  veneration,  especially  by  Connecticut  and 
New  York  chur('hmen,  is  the  name  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson, 
who  was  born  in  Guilford, Conn.,  1G96.  After  his  graduation  at  Yale 
College,  in  1714,  he  was  appointed  a  tutor,  and  began  his  studies  in 
Congregational  divinity.  He  became  a  minister  in  that  denomination, 
and  was  settled  at  West  Haven,  in  1720.  He  soon,  however,  turned 
his  thoughts  towards  the  Church  of  England,  and  went  to  England 
with  Timothy  Cutler,  with  whom  ho  was  ordained  as  a  deacon,  in  1723. 
Returning  to  Connecticut,  he  was  stationed  at  Stratford  as  a  missionary 
of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel.  His  energy  and  zeal 
soon  caused  him  to  be  marked,  and  sought  for  by  various  institutions, 
and  when  King's  College  was  established,  in  New  York,  he  was  chosen 
its  first  president,  in  1755 ;  the  constitution  of  the  college  requiring 
that  the  president  must  always  be  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England. 
This  post  he  held  with  great  usefulness  until  1763,  when  he  returned 
to  Stratford.  He  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the 
University  of  Oxford.  Besides  his  published  sermons  and  controver- 
sial tracts  he  made  many  contriliutions  to  educational  literature.  In 
1746  he  published  a  "System  of  Morality;"  in  1752  a  "Compendium 
of  Logic,"  printed  by  Benjamin  Franklin.  He  also  wrote  a  Hebrew 
Grammar,  for  the  use  of  divinity  students.  He  died  on  the  6th  of 
June,  1772.  He  was  a  great  friend  of  Bishop  Berkeley,  and  shared 
his  idealistic  views.  It  was  at  Johnson's  instance  that  the  bishop  made 
his  benefactions  to  Yale  and  Harvard.  An  ardent  American,  he  hailed 
the  bright  prospect  sung  by  Berkeley,  and  declared  by  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  in  his  "Prophecy,  in  1684,"  that  America  will  be  the  seat  of 
the  fifth  empire.  "The  colonies  in  North  America,"  wrote  Browne, 
"  have  not  only  taken  root  and  acquired  strength,  but  seem  hastening 
with  an  accelerated  progress  to  such  a  powerful  state  as  may  introduce 
a  new  and  important  change  in  human  afftiirs."     What  Berkeley  and 
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Browne  had  written  Johnson  felt,  and  his  thought  found  vent  in  action. 
Dr.  Johnson,  whose  identity  of  name  with  the  gi'eat  Enirhsh  lexicog- 
rapher is  somewhat  to  his  disadvantairc,  was  not  oidy  his  contoni|)o- 
rary,  but  his  friend.  In  a  letter  to  him  from  London  the  great  ]'2iig- 
lishman  sa\-s  :  "Of  all  those  whom  the  various  accidents  of  life  have 
Ijrougbt  within  my  notice  there  is  scarce  any  one  whose  acquaintance 
I  have  more  desired  to  cultivate  than  yours  ;  whether  j'ou  carried  away 
an  impression  of  me  as  pleasing  as  that  which  you  left  me  of  yourself 
I  know  not ;  if  you  did  you  have  not  forgotten  me,  and  will  be  glad 
that  I  do  not  forget  you." 

Among  the  churchmen  who  had  to  do  with  literature  and  culture 
just  before  the  outbreak  of  our  great  war  for  independence,  and  some 
of  whom  became  unfortunately  and  rudely  detached  from  colonial 
interests  by  the  vital  questions  of  the  day,  was  Jacob  Ducliii,  the  .son 
of  a  churchman,  and  a  native  of  Philadelphia.  He  was  born  in  IT.'U). 
After  prosecuting  his  studies  at  the  College  of  Philadelphia,  which 
afterwards  became  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  he  was  sent  to 
Clare  Hall,  Cambridge  University,  England.  Soon  after  his  gradua- 
tion he  was  ordered  a  deacon  bj'  Bishop  Sherlock;  he  returned 
to  Philadelphia,  and  was  appointed,  in  1759,  Assistant  Minister  of 
Christ  Church  and  St.  Peters,  in  which  position  he  continued  until 
1775.  In  that  year  he  l)eeame  rector  of  the  united  parishes.  Borne 
along  with  the  patriots  in  the  rapid  ru.sli  of  events  he  was  at  first  as 
patrrotic  and  stanch  as  any.  He  opened  the  second  Continental 
Congress  with  prayer,  and  became  chaplain  to  the  Congress  in  177G. 
He  was  eloquent  iu  the  defence  of  colonial  rights,  and,  as  the  war 
went  on,  generously  gave  up  his  salary  for  the  benefit  of  the  families 
of  the  soldiers  who" fell  in  battle.  But  in  the  dark  days  of  1777  he 
became  despondent,  and  then  hoi)eless.  In  his  judgment  the  cause 
of  the  colonists  could  not  be  successful.  He  therefore  wrote  a  letter 
to  Washinsrton,  urging  him  to  stop  hostilities,  and  submit  to  the  mother- 
country,  and  thenhe'fled  to  England.  This  was  an  unpardonable  sin  ; 
he  was  pronounced  a  traitor,  and  his  property  was  confiscated  by  the 
government. 

He  returned  to  Philadelphia  in  1700,  but  he  had  lost  all  influence. 
His  principal  literary  work  was  in  the  form  of  semions  and  letters. 
He  was  present  at  the  consecration  of  Bishop  White,  in  Lambeth 
Chapel,  from  whose  hands  he  received,  to  the  last,  great  kindness  and 
consideration.  He  died  in  1798,  and  was  buried  in  Philadcliihia. 
His  witty  "  Letters  of  Tamoc  Caspipina  "  are  upon  various  sulijects, 
literary,  moral,  and  religious.  These  were  published  in  1771  ;  in  one 
of  them  particularly  he  speaks  prophetically  of  the  coming  grandeur 
of  America,  in  hearty  and  eloquent  words.  In  a  later  edition  is  an 
appendix,  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  the  life  and  character  of 
William  Penn.  which  is  not  without  historical  value. 

Amons  the  most  eminent  names  of  literary  churchmen  is  found 
that  of  ^Vimam  White,  an  important  figm-e  both  in  the  colonial  and 
revolutionary  periods,  less  conspicuous  in  the  fonner  than  the  latter, 
but  more  so'in  the  history  of  the  American  Church  after  the  establish- 
ment of  American  independence.  The  latter,  and  more  impoitant,  part 
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of  his  life  does  not  belong  to  our  subject.  The  son  of  Col.  William 
White,  of  Loudon,  he  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  8th  of  April, 
1748,  and  died  there,  on  the  17th  of  Jul}',  1836.  A  graduate  of  the 
College  of  Philadelphia,  in  17(55,  he  went  to  London,  where  he  was 
ordered  deacon  in  1770,  and  ordained  priest  in  1772.  Returning  atonce 
to  Philadelphia,  he  was  madeassistantminister  of  the  parishes  of  Christ 
Church  and  St.  Peter's.  Soon  after  he  became  the  rector,  and  when  the 
troublous  times  of  the  Revolution  came  on  he  was  a  great  patriot. 
During  the  war  he  was  chaplain  of  the  Congress,  and  remained  so 
under  the  Federal  Constitution  as  long  as  Philadelphia  was  the  seat  of 
government.  Washington  was  his  friend  and  parishioner.  In  all  his 
positions,  and  in  his  dail^'walk  and  conversation,  he  was  distinguished 
for  his  zeal,  kindness,  and  wisdom.  When,  in  1779,  he  accepted  the 
rectorship  which  Duche  had  given  up,  he  was  very  considerate  of  his 
predecessor,  regarding  him  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  and  de- 
claring himself  only  a  locum  tenens,  ready  to  resign  should  the  former 
rector  return.  The  first  General  Convention  of  the  Church  in  America 
was  held,  the  clergy  and  laity  being  represented,  on  the  27th  of 
September,  1785.  Dr.  White,  who  had  been  one  of  the  issuers  of  the 
call,  presided,  and  wrote  the  constitution  of  the  Church.  On  the  14th 
of  September  he  was  elected  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania,  and  went  over 
to  England  with  Dr.  Provoost,  who  had  been  elected  Bishop  of  New 
York.  They  were  consecrated  together,  in  the  Chapel  of  Lambeth,  on 
the  4th  of  Februar3s  1787.  In  his  high  and  difHcult  office  Bishop 
White  served  for  nearly  fifty  years.  In  a  life  of  such  ecclesiastical 
activity,  with  a  mission  to  establish  and  build  up  the  Church,  he  was 
allowed  but  little  scope  to  a  literary  pen.  In  conjunction  with  Bishop 
Seal  jury  he  revised  the  English  "Book  of  Common  Prayer,"  to  adapt  it 
to  the  needs  of  the  American  Church,  and  the  work  was  so  well  done 
that  it  remained  unaltered  for  a  century.  The  Enrichment  Committee 
on  the  Prayer-Book,  which  reported  at  the  General  Convention  of 
1883,  while  using  a  learned  judgment  in  making  slight  changes  and 
additions  to  keep  pace  with  our  church  growth,  found  constant  occa- 
sion to  admire  the  woi'k  of  these  fathers,  and  to  be  grateful  for  it. 
Among  his  other  works  are,  "Memoirs  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,"  "  Comparative  Views  of  the  Controversy  between  the  Cal- 
vinists  and  Arminians,"  "  Commentar}'  on  the  Ordination  Services," 
"Lectures  on  the  Catechism,"  and  many  sermons,  charges,  and 
addresses.  "As  a  theological  writer,"  says  Bishop  Alonzo  Potter, 
"  he  has  made  contributions  to  literature  more  valuable  than  is  gener- 
ally known ;  and  among  his  unpublished  works  are  some  aljle  and 
more  elaborate  than  many  yet  printed, — particularly  a  voluminous 
reply  to  Barclay's  '  Apology.'  He  was  a  man  without  guile.  He 
was  just  and  gentle,  yet  inflexible.  He  lived  for  duty,  and  died  in  the 
serene  hope  and  faith  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ."  An  interesting  life 
of  Bishop  White  was  pul)lished  by  Dr.  Bird  Wilson,  in  1839. 

Illustrating  the  same  transition  period,  and  working  for  the  same 
interests,  with  that  of  education  superadded,  we  find  the  Rev.  Dr. 
William  Smith.  He  is  somewhat  more  intimately  connected  with  the 
ante-revolutionary  period  than  Bishop  White.     He  was  born  in  Aber- 
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deen,  Scotland,  iu  17-26,  and  alter  his  graduation  at  the  college  there,  in 
1747,  he  came  over  to  America,  where  he  was  for  a  brief  period  engaged 
a>;  a  private  tutor  in  the  family  of  Col.  Martin,  of  Long  Island.     He 
was  ordained  a   minister  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  Lundou,  iu 
1753,  and   immediately   upon  his  return  he  was  appointed   llie  first 
provost  of  the  College  of  Philadelphia.     In  this  post  he   found  the 
true  scope  for  his  talents  and  training.     He  devoted  himself  to  the 
interests  of  the  college ;  taught  logic,  rhetoric,  and  natural  and  moral 
philosophy;  and,  in   17G2,  in  connection  with  John  Jay,  succeeded 
in  ffettiuii  material  aid  from  England  for  the  colleges  of  New  York 
ancf  Philadelphia,  the  share  of  the  latter  being  six  thousand  pounds. 
He  remained  at  the  head  of  the  institution  from   1754  until  1779, 
when  a  controversy  sprang  up  between  the  trustees  and  the  legisla- 
ture, representing  the  popular  interest.     Matters  were  not  detinitely 
adjusted  until   1789,  when   Dr.   Smith  again  assumed  the  direction 
of  the  college.      He  held  this  until  1791,   when  he  retired   to   his 
country-seatT  near  Philadelphia,  where  he   died,  in   1«U3.       Among 
his  literary  efibrts  the  following  are  of  principal  interest.     In  1754 
he  wrote  "  A  Philosophical  Meditation  and  Keligious  Address  to  the 
Supreme  Being."  This  was  pul)lished  in  a  volume  of  "  Ethics,"  prepared 
for  students  by  Dr.  Johnson,  the  president  of  King's  College  (after- 
wards Columbia),  New  York.     In   1755  he  wrote  an  excellent  pam- 
phlet, entitled  "  Brief  State  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania."     In 
1757-58   he  printed  in   "The  American  Magazine,"  over  the  pseu- 
donym of  The  Hermit,  eight  essays,  of  which  Mr.  Duyckinck  says, 
"  They  exhibit  a  warmth  of  feeling  and  a  taste  for  letters  ready  to 
ripen  into  the  pursuits  of  the  scholar  and  the  divine."     In  1758  he 
issued  an  "  Earnest  Address  to  the  Colonies,"  with  the  purpose  of  in- 
citino-  them  to  a  bold  defence  against  French  encroachments.     A  large 
number  of  his  sermons,  orations",  and  political  tracts  were  collected  into 
a  volume,  with  a  preface  i)y  Bishop  White.    Among  these  are  an  oration 
in  honor  of  the  memory  of  General  Montgomery,  delivered  l)y  re(|uest 
before  the  Congi-ess,  in  1776,  and  an  eulogium  of  Benjamin  Franklm, 
read  before  the  American  Philosoi)hical  Society,  m  1791.     Besides 
these  ori<-inal  writings  he  published,  in  1772,  the  poems  of  Nathaniel 
Evans.    His  influence  has  been  felt  to  the  present  day,  especially  in  the 
field  of  education.     He  was  "  a  man  of  science,  literature,  patriotism, 
and  Christian  devotion,"  — a  right  excellent  literary  churchman. 

A  name  less  known  than  those  immediately  preceding,  and  yet 
worthy  of  mention  in  connection  with  them,  is  that  of  Thomas  Coomlje, 
D  D  who  was  born  in  PhUadelphia,  about  1750,  and  who,  having  been 
ordained  in  London,  was  associated  with  Bishop  A\  lute  as  assistant 
minister  of  St.  Peter's.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Ptevolution  he  took 
<T:ound  with  the  colonists ;  but.  soon  deprecating  their  intention  to 
become  independent  of  the  British  crown,  he  was  bauisheU  to  btaunton, 
in  Virginia ;  he  escaped,  however,  to  England,  where  he  was  made  a 
prebendary  of  Canterbury.  He  wrote  a  political  n:irr.itive,  called 
"The  Peasant  of  Auburu;  or,  the  Emigrant,"  which  appeared  in 
London  in  1775;  and  a  divine  tragedy,  entitled  "Xhrist  si  assiou. 
He  has  sometimes  been  confounded  with  AVilliam  Coombc,  the  authoi 
of  "The  Tour  of  Dr.  Syntax  in  Search  of  the  Picturesque. 
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Nathaniel  Evans  was  born  in  Pliiladelphia,  on  the  8th  of  June, 
1742 ;  in  his  boyhood  he  was  apprenticed,  after  the  custom  of  the 
times,  to  a  merchant.  When  his  term  was  at  an  end  he  pursued  his 
studies  at  the  Philadelphia  Academy  ;  and  in  the  year  17G5,  not  hav- 
ing obtained  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  he  was  made  an  M.A.  by 
the  University  of  Oxford,  and  ordained  a  minister.  He  was  at  once 
settled  over  a  parish  in  Gloucester,  N.  J.,  as  a  missionaiy  of  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel.  He  died  in  1767.  His 
literary  remains  consist  of  sermons  and  poems ;  the  latter  were 
edited  by  Dr.  William  Smith,  in  1772.  Among  them  are  imitations 
of  Horace,  and  one  poem  is  addressed  to  Benjamin  Franklin. 

Thomas  Godfrey  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  in  1736.  The  circimi- 
stances  of  his  life  seemed  adverse  to  successful  literary  efibrt.  His 
father  was  a  glazier,  but  possessed  a  mechanical  mind,  and  was  de- 
voted to  mathematics.  He  invented  "Hadley's  Quadrant."  The  son, 
early  losing  his  tather,  was  apprenticed  to  a  watch-maker ;  but  in  the 
stirring  days  of  the  French  and  Indian  war  he  was  conrmissioned  a 
lieutenant  in  the  expeditionary  force  against  Fort  Du  Quesne.  When 
the  army  was  disbanded  he  removed  to  Carolina,  where,  in  a  thi'ee- 
years'  residence  as  a  factor,  he  turned  his  leisure  to  literature.  In 
imitation  of  Chaucer's  "  House  of  Fame,"  he  produced  a  poem,  entitled 
"  The  Court  of  Fancy,"  in  1759  ;  and,  later,  he  wrote  a  tragedy,  "  The 
Prince  of  Parthia,"  said  to  be  the  tirst  drama  produced  in  America. 
It  has  many  effective  scenes,  and  is  interspersed  with  songs  and  odes 
which  are  not  without  lyric  merit.  He  died  in  North  Carolina,  on 
the  3d  of  August,  1763. 

We  should  not  omit  to  mention  that  Oliver  Evans,  to  whom  the 
world  owes  so  much  for  his  inventions  in  connection  with  milling,  his 
improvements  in  steam  carriage,  and  his  intelligent  predictions  of 
future  triumphs  of  steam  in  land  transpoi-tation,  was  the  son  of  Evan 
Evans,  D.D.,  the  first  Episcopal  minister  in  Philadelphia.  The 
inventor  was  born  in  Newport,  Del.,  in  1755,  and  died  in  New  York, 
April  21,  1819.  He  left  two  treatises,  — "  The  Young  Millwright's 
Guide  "  and  "The  Young  Steam-Engineer's  Guide." 

This  rapid  survey  it  may  be  hoped  will  lead  others  to  study 
more  in  detail  the  lives  and  works  referred  to,  and  give  healthy  public 
expression  of  our  debt  to  those  men  who,  while  loyal  to  the  Church, 
cultivated  letters  amid  such  hard  circumstances  as  might  make  their 
true  motto  that  first  suggested  for  the  "  Edinburgh  Eeview  :  "  Tenui 
musam  meditamur  avena.  I  have  been  writing  of  the  day  of  small 
things  ;  since  then  "  a  little  one  has  become  a  thousand,"  and  the  litera- 
ture of  the  present  day  presents  a  strong  aiTay  of  literary  churchmen, 
a  splendid  fulfilment  of  a  slender  prophecy.  "  The  small  one  has 
become  a  nation,"  the  devout  Christian  churchman  verily  believes, 
"because  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it." 


MOXOGRAPH    X. 

CHURCH    LITERATURE    SINCE    THE    REVOLUTION. 
Bt  tub  rev.  JULIUS   H.  WARD,  A.M. 

THE  contributions  which  churchmen  have  made  to  American  lit- 
erature since  the  Revokition  can  best  be  traced  along  the  lines  of 
development  which  the  Church  has  itself  taken,  and  of  which  they 
are  the  natural  and  characteriistic  expression.  The  processes  of  hi.story 
reveal  the  method  by  which  the  development  of  literature  is  best  un- 
derstood and  interpreted.  In  following  this  method  many  Ijiographicjil 
details  are  necessarily  omitted,  and  some  writers  arc  excluded  whose 
productions,  whether  literary  or  ecclesiastical,  have  been  chiefly  occa- 
sional or  temporary  in  their  character.  At  the  same  time  it  has  seemed 
right  to  include  others,  who,  though  they  have  made  no  direct  con- 
tributions to  literature  or  theology,  have  very  largely  influenced  our 
literary  growth. 

The  literary  development  within  the  Church  for  many  ^'ears  after 
the  Revolution  was  chiefly  in  ecclesiastical  channels.  The  ideas  of 
liberty  and  independence  which  controlled  the  country  during  the 
war  were  largely  the  outgrowth  of  the  teaching  of  the  New  England 
Puritans ;  but  in  the  early  organization  of  the  national  government 
AVashington  and  Hamilton  and  Jay,  who  were  churchmen,  contributed 
as  much  to  the  shaping  of  the  constitution  and  to  the  administration  of 
afiairs  as  John  Adams  and  his  cousin,  Samuel  Adams,  who  were  Puri- 
tans. All  through  our  history  some  of  the  leading  statesmen  have 
been  churchmen,  and  have  stood  for  a  conservative  influence  in  the 
Nation  and  in  the  State.  The  Puritan  made  American  politics  demo- 
cratic, while  the  churchman  made  himself  felt  in  the  strengthening 
of  the  government  as  an  institution.  No  Puritan  clergyman,  not  even 
such  famous  controversiahsts  as  Dr.  Jonathan  Mayhew,  or  Dr.  Charles 
Chauncy,  could  have  been  more  thoroughly  American  in  their  politi- 
cal sjTupathies  than  William  White,  who  did  not  wait  even  to  say 
good-by  to  his  family  when  he  was  called  to  act  as  the  chaplain  of 
the  Continental  Congress,  or  Washington,  Hamilton,  and  Jay,  all  of 
whom  influenced  the  Nation  as  churchmen.  Their  religious  attitude 
was  largely  due  to  their  education  in  Virginia  and  New  York,  where 
the  Church  had  influence  among  people  of  education  and  position,  and 
broadened  the  bearings  of  their  political  thought  and  action  much  as 
the  fact  that  Chief  Justice  Marshall  and  Chancellor  Kent  were  church- 
men in  a  general  way  influenced  their  legal  decisions. 

There  were  four  points  at  this  time  where  the  Church  had  some- 
thin?  like  literarv  or  educational  centres.  — the  College  of  William  and 
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Mary  in  Virginia,  of  which  Dr.  James  Madison,  consecrated  at  Lambeth, 
in  1790,  bj'  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  as  the  Bishop  of  Virginia, 
•was  the  president  until  his  death,  in  1812;  Co himbia  College,  New 
York,  recentl^^  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  and  having 
as  his  successor  Dr.  Myles  Cooper,  the  friend  of  Bishop  Seabury ; 
while  Bishop  "\Miite,  in  Philadelphia,  and  Bishop  Seabury,  at  New 
London,  Conn.,  constituted  the  literary  and  ecclesiastical  centres  in  the 
communities  where  they  held  jurisdiction.  Bishop  INIadison  was  chiefly 
an  educator.  "The  Church,"  says  President  John  Tyler,  "  did  not  much 
revive  under  his  bishopric;"  but  he  trained  the  men  who,  as  clergy 
and  laity,  did  much  towards  the  revival  that  came  under  his  successor, 
Bishop  Moore.  Columbia  College,  with  the  majority  of  its  trustees 
composed  of  Trinity  churchmen,  was  a  source  of  strength  in  New 
York,  and  Dr.  William  Samuel  Johnson,  who  succeeded  Dr.  Cooper 
as  its  president,  was  among  the  foremost  civilians  of  his  generation. 
Bishop  Seabury's  home  was  the  quarter  where  clerical  education  for 
New  England  was  chiefly  promoted,  and  two  volumes  of  discourses, 
published  by  him  in  1791,  and  very  widelj'  circulated,  are  still  valued 
for  their  clear  and  lucid  style  and  their  compact  statements  of  theo- 
logical doctrine.  This  writing  gi'ew  out  of  his  Episcopal  labors,  and 
had  qualities  that  have  given  it  permanence  as  literature.  His  best 
work  is  in  the  Prayer-Book,  which,  in  its  present  form,  owes  much  to 
his  shaping  hand.  Bishop  White  was  both  historian  and  theologian. 
He  wrote  but  little  until  the  Revolution  was  over.  His  two  principal 
volumes  are,  the  "Memoirs  of  the  Church,"  which  appeared  lirst  in  1820, 
and  next  in  1836,  to  which  last  edition  Dr.  B.  F.  Dc  Costa  has  since 
contributed  a  historical  preface,  and  an  elaborate  theological  treatise, 
entitled  " Comparative  Views  of  the  Controversy  between  the  Calvin- 
ists  and  the  Arminians,"  which  was  published  in  1817.  His  other 
works  were  Episcopal  charges,  addresses  before  the  General  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  lectures  on  the  catechism  and  the  ordinal,  and  the 
pastoral  letters  of  the  House  of  Bishops  from  1808  to  1835  inclusive. 
Always  an  eager  student  of  philosophy  and  theology,  he  wrote  on 
these  subjects  more  than  he  published,  and  in  his  charges  and  lectures 
touched  clearly  and  forcibly  upon  many  questions  which  have  since 
commanded  the  attention  of  the  Church.  Bishop  Onderdonk,  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  Pennsjdvania  Episcopate,  says  of  his  theological  writings  : 
"They  were  decidedly  anti-Calvinistic,  and  may  he  classed  with  what 
Avas  currently  denominated  Arminianism  in  the  last  century,  v\  hich  was 
not  the  system  of  Arminius.  He  was  to  the  last  strougl}'  opposed  to 
the  theory  comprised  in  the  words  priest,  altar,  sacrifice, — this  being 
one  of  the  few  points  on  which  he  was  highly  sensitive.  The  good 
bishop's  ecclesiastical  views  were  those  known  in  histor}'^  as  Low- 
Church  ;  it  was  not  the  Low-Churchnianship  of  the  present  day  (1847), 
but  that  of  Tillotson,  Burnet,  and  that  portion  of  the  English  divines 
with  which  they  were  associated.  .  .  .  Yet,  though  stern  against 
the  priestly  doctrine,  as  well  as  decidedl}'  averse  to  Low-Churchman- 
ship,  he  was,  on  the  one  hantl,  most  particularly  attached  to  Bishop 
Hobart,  and  very  largely  under  his  influence,  except  in  the  few  mat- 
ters of  which  he  was  eminently  tenacious ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
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he  was  not  only  courteous,  but  altogether  friendly,  with  lenders  on  the 
opposite  side." ' 

His  relation  to  Bishop  Hobart  was  fatherly  as  well  as  friendly. 
Bishop  White  confirmed  him  in  his  fifteenth  year,  admitted  him  to 
holy  orders  in  1798,  and  in  1811  consecrated  him  the  Assistant  Bishop 
of  New  York.     Hobart  was  theologically  the  Miccessor  of  Seabury, 
and  had  little  as  a  churchman  in  common  with  Bishop  Whitr.     lie  liad 
neither  his  speculative  thoughtfulness  nor  his  literary  i)owcr.     He  was 
strono-est  as  a  man  of  action,  and  no  one  surpassed  him  in  his  inthu-nee 
over  men.     His  writings  iiave  little  value  as  literature,  though  he  was 
the  first  to  create  a  demand  for  church   literature  in  America.     He 
organized  the  New  York  Bible  and  Prayer-Book  Society  in  ISO'.i,  the 
New  York  Tract  Society  in  1810,  the  Clerical  Education  Society  in  1812, 
and  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  es- 
tablishing the  General  Theological 
Seminary,    which    finally    look    its 
present  shape  in  1820.     His  literary 
career  seems  to  have  begun  almost 
with  his  ministry.     Destined  to  be^ 
the  most  distinguished  advocate  of 
Episcopacy  in  America,  there  was 
a  certain  fitness  in  his  marrying  the 
daughter  of   Dr.   T.   B.   Chandler, 
who  was  its  foremost  defender  be- 
fore the  Revolution.     Scarcely  had 
he  entered  upon  his  work  as  assist- 
ant   minister  in  Trinity  parish,   in 
New  York,  before  he  published  the 
devotional    manual    entitled    "The 
Companion  for  the  Altar,"  —  still  a 
favorite  volume  with  young  comnni- 
nicants.     This  was  no  sooner  out  of 
his  hands  than  he  adapted  Nelson's 

book.  "The  Companion  to  the  Festivals  and  Fasts,"  for  Ameri«m  use. 
The  Presbvterians  were  closelv  watching  the  young  i)riest  ol  I  rmity 
parish,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Linn,  the  Dutch  Refonncd  nnmster  ot  Albany, 
presently  attacked  his  books  in  the  "Albany  Ceuimel."  The  Rev. 
Frederick  Beasley,  D.D.,  then  Rector  of  St.  Peters,  Albany,  sub- 
seciuently  the  provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  author 
of  the  metaphysical  work  entitled  "A  Search  of  Truth  m  the  Science 
of  the  Human  Mind,"  replied  ;  and  was  assisted  in  the  controversy  by 
Thomas  Yardlev  How.  who  had  been  private  secretary  t(.  Al.-xander 
Hamilton,  and  was.  two  years  later,  the  author  ot  "  Letter.s  Addressed  to 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Miller,  D.D.,  in  Reply  to  his  Letters  Conc-erinng  he 
Constitution  and  Order  of  the  Christian  Mmistr>.  Hobart  J«'ned  in 
the  discussion,  under  the  signature  of  "Obiter"  and  '  V  index,  and  when 
the  Albany  editor  abruptly  closed  his  paj.er  to  the  discussion,  wrote  the 
preface,  and  in  1806  published  what  had  been  written,  as     Essays 
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on  Episcopacy."  Dr.  John  M.  jNIasou  then  took  up  the  subject  in  the 
"Christian  Magazine,"  which  he  edited,  and  called  on  the  "champions 
of  a  hireling  priesthood"  to  furnish  "evidence  of  the  superiority  of 
their  practical  religion,  both  in  quantity  and  quality."  Hobart  was 
eager  for  the  challenge,  and  his  celebrated  "Apology  for  Apostolic 
Order,"  which  silenced  the  opponents  of  Episcopacy  for  more  than 
a  generation,  contains  the  letters  in  which  he  replied  to  the  strictures 
of  Dr.  Mason,  who  is  reported  to  have  said,  when  the  discussion  was 
over :  "  Were  I  compelled  to  submit  the  safety  of  my  country  to  any 
one  man,  that  man  should  be  John  Henry  Hobart."  As  early  as  1806 
the  "Churchman's  Magazine"  was  published  in  New  Haven,  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  "Apology"  letters  were  first  printed  in  its  columns. 
This  is  the  literary  work  by  which  Bishop  Hobart  is  best  and  most 
favorably  known.  He  was  best  as  a  controversialist,  and  as  the  in- 
spirer  of  others  with  his  own  convictions.  He  lived  through  a  re- 
markable epoch  in  the  Church's  history,  and  had  a  hand  in  promoting 
much  that  did  not  bear  his  name.  Hobart  College  was  almost  directly 
the  fruit  of  his  personal  eiforts ;  but  his  influence  was  hardly  less  felt 
in  the  founding  of  Trinity  College,  in  1824,  by  Bishop  Brownell,  who 
was  its  president  for  the  first  seven  years  of  its  existence ;  indirectly 
in  the  founding  of  Kenyon  College  and  Gambler  Seminary,  in  Ohio, 
by  Bishop  Chase,  at  the  same  time ;  while  the  Theological  Seminary 
at  Alexandria,  though  due  to  the  needs  of  Virginia  and  the  foresight 
of  Bishop  Moore,  was  also  promoted  by  his  early  eiforts  to  advance 
theological  education  through  the  General  Theological  Seminary  in 
New  York,  —  an  institution  largely  of  his  own  creation.  In  labors  for 
education,  in  organizing  institutions,  in  effectiveness  as  an  orator  and 
debater.  Bishop  Hobart  had  few  superiors.  He  was  the  first  to  con- 
quer position  for  the  principles  of  the  Church,  and  gain  them  a  hearing 
at  the  hands  of  his  countrymen.  He  changed  the  tone  of  public  sen- 
timent towards  the  Episcopal  body  throughout  the  nation.  Bishop 
Griswold,  consecrated  with  Bishop  Hobart,  in  1811,  had  jurisdiction 
exclusively  in  New  England,  where  the  Church  was  then  "  a  hunted 
thing."  His  publications  grew  directly  out  of  his  work,  and,  aside 
from  a  volume  of  discourses  on  "  The  Doctrines  and  Duties  of  the  Chris- 
tian Eeligion,"  and  a  small  book  on  "The  Reformation,"  principally 
concern  his  position  as  Bishop  of  the  Eastern  diocese.  His  strength 
lay  in  personal  influence  rather  than  in  literary  expression. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  earliest  purely  literarj'^  men 
in  America  were  chiefly  churchmen  :  such  as  Gulian  C.  Verplanck,  the 
first  American  editor  of  Shakespeare's  plays  ;  Washington  Irving,  who 
caught  much  of  the  beauty  of  his  "  Sketch-Book  "  from  his  introduction 
to  rural  life  as  interpreted  by  the  Church  of  England  ;  James  Fenimore 
Cooper,  whose  novel,  "The  Spy,"  appeared  in  1821;  and  Richard 
Henry  Dana,  whose ^'  Idle  Man"  saw  the  light  in  the  same  year,  and 
whose  spiritual  interpretation  of  life  was  the  first  influence  to  break 
the  spell  of  Addison  and  Pope  in  the  circles  of  culture  that  then  had 
their  centre  at  Harvard.  The  influence  of  the  Church  imparted  to  the 
productions  of  these  writers  a  motive  and  spirit  quite  difl'erent  from 
what  had  heretofore  been  popular  in  America.  They  touched  a  new  note. 
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The  larger  life  upon  which  the  Church  had   entered,    with    its 
theological  seminaries  at  New  Yoi'k  and  Alexandria,  and  its  college:* 
established  at  Hartford  and  Gambler,  was  attended  with  u  special 
interest  in  Christian  schools.     What  Rugby  and  Harrow  were  then 
doing  for  England  young  Muhlenberg  began,  in  182().  to  do  for  the 
Church  in  America.     The  school    which  he   established  at  Flushing, 
L.I.,and  which,   in   1835,    developed  into  .St.  Paul's   College,    was 
the  prototype  of  those  schools  which  educate  boys  in  the  atmosphere 
of  the  Christian  home.     Under  the  inspiring  influence  of  Muhlenberg 
were  trained  the  men  who,  a  generation  later,  had  an  active  share 
in   our  literary  and   religious   development.      Bishops  Odenheimer, 
Kerfoot,  and  Bedell,  and  Dr.  E.  A.  Washburn,  Dr.  Edwin  Harwood, 
uud  Dr.  James  Lloyd  Breck,  were  among  those  whom  he  instructed 
in  letters  and  inspired  with  his  catholic  ideas.     Other  elements  were 
now  entering  into  the  life  of  the  Church.     George  W^ashington  Doane, 
the  future  Bishop  of  New    Jersey,  had   published  a  small    volume, 
chiefly  translations  of  Latin  hymns,  in  1824,  before  he  completed  his 
theological    studies.      William  Croswell  had  begun  to  write  poetry 
beforehe  left  Yale  College,  and  when  young  Doane  had  become  Pro- 
fessor of  English  Literature  at  Washington  (now  Trmity)  College, 
and  had  projected,  in  1827,  one  of  the  first  church  newspapers,  the 
"  Episcopal  Watchman,"  Croswell  removed  to  Hartford,  and  became 
its  associate  editor,  contributing  to  its  columns  the  sonnets,  hymns, 
and  other  poems,  which    have  given  him  a  foremost  place  in  the 
ranks  of  our  church  poets.     He  struck  the  note  corresponding  to  that 
which   Keble   struck    in   the    "Christian   Year."   and    which    Bishop 
Coxe  echoed  and  prolonged,  a  dozen  years  later,  in  the  "  Christian 
Ballads,"— the  product  of  his  student  life  at  the  General  Theological 
Seminary, —  with  touches  of  fine  spiritual  enthusiasm  not  since  repeated. 
Prof.  Doane  was  the  first  to  welcome  Keble  in  America,  and  his  notes 
to  the  "  Christian  Year  "  reveal  the  high  quality  of  his  poetical  feeling. 
This  was  the  first  outburst  of  native  poetry.     Doane  and  Croswell 
were  the  earliest  to  throw  around  the  liturgy  and  the  ceremonies 
of  the  Church   the  associations  and  traditions  of  the  ancient  fiiith. 
Romantic   in   their  friendship,    again   united,  when  their  work  was 
changed  from  Hartford  to  Boston,  in   editorial  labors  in  the  latter 
city,°as  they  had  been  in  the  former,  in  the  "  Banner  of  the  Cross," 
they  stand  together  in  our  literature  as  Herbert  and  Walton,  Keble 
and  Pusey,  stand  together  in  that  of  the  Church  of  England.     Then- 
poetry,  with  that  of  the  "Christian  Ballads."  was  instantly  recognized 
by  devout  people  as  the  expression  of  a  spiritual  sense  that  had  here- 
tofore been  undeveloped.     It  spoke  the  consciousness  of  the  growmg 
meaning  of  the  Church  and  its  services  to  the  people. 

Croswell's  poetry  was  the  crowning  expression  of  a  consecrated 
life,  while  Doane's  was  but  a  single  feature  of  a  great  and  many-sided 
career.  He  succeeded  to  Bishop  Hobart's  work  and  expanded  it  to  the 
needs  of  his  own  day.  The  volumes  published  by  his  son,  the  pres- 
ent Bishop  of  Albany,  are  not  so  much  literature  as  the  evidence  of 
a  fine,  hi<^h-toned.  and  richly  furnished  mind  expressing  itself  through 
the  difi'erent  channels  of  literary  and  spiritual  influence.     I'.ishop  Doane 
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was  too  busy  a  man  to  do  justice  to  his  literary  capacities.  ^Vhat  he 
wrote  or  said  inspired  men,  but  lacks  the  elements  which  impart  vi- 
tality to  literary  work.  His  labors  in  Christian  education,  as  em- 
bodied in  St.  Mary's  Hall  and  in  Burlington  College,  express  his  large 
conceptions  of  the  place  of  Christian  literature  in  the  family  and  in  the 
Church,  and  widened  and  continued  the  plans  which  Dr.  Muhlenberg 
was  the  first  to  put  into  practical  shape  at  Flushing.  Bishop  Doane 
made  his  Burlington  home  one  of  the  chief  centres  of  xVmerican  culture 
during  his  episcopate,  and  his  influence  was  felt  in  the  sphere  of 
letters  and  education.  When  Bishop  Brownell  was  President  of 
Trinity  College,  and  Prof.  Doane  and  Prof.  Horatio  Potter  were  mem- 
bers of  its  faculty,  and  Wilham  Croswell  was  writmg  his  matchless 
poems  for  the  "Episcopal  Watchman,"  Trinity  College  was  a  chief 
centre  of  literary  and  ecclesiastical  activity,  and  continued  such  long 
afterwards,  partly  through  the  influence  of  Dr.  Samuel  Farmar  Jarvis, 
the  most  learned  scholar  among  the  churchmen  of  his  day ;  partly 
through  the  influence  of  another  scholar  and  theologian,  Dr.  John 
Williams,  who  became  its  president  in  1840,  and,  later  on.  Bishop 
Brownell's  successor  in  the  Connecticut  Episcopate,  and  the  founder 
and  chief  theological  teacher  of  the  Berkeley  Divinity  School.  There 
was  soon  to  be  another  centre  in  the  General  Theological  Seminary, 
under  the  leading  of  Prof.  Whittingham,  and  in  the  columns  of  the 
"  Churchman,"  which  began  to  be  an  ecclesiastical  power  in  the 
Church,  when  Dr.  Samuel  Seabury,  the  grandson  of  Bishop  Seabury, 
undertook  its  editorship,  Sept.  1,  1833.  Dr.  Whittingham  became  the 
Bishop  of  Maryland  in  1840 ;  but  ten  years  of  inspiring  work  had 
been  accomplished  in  the  seminary,  as  the  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical 
History,  before  he  entered  upon  his  trying  episcopate,  during  which 
he  gained  great  reputation  as  a  catholic  churchman  and  as  an  adept 
in  ecclesiastical  learning.  He  greatly  broadened  the  ideas  of  clerical 
education,  and  in  the  library  of  the  institution,  and  surrounded  by 
eager  students,  was  peculiarly  at  home.  He  did  not  aim  at  authorship, 
though,  like  Hobart,  he  constantly  adapted  English  works  to  American 
use,  and  delighted  in  the  return  to  catholic  ideas,  as  they  were  set  forth 
in  the  "Tracts  for  the  Times."  Dr.  Seabury  supplemented  his  influ- 
ence through  the  church  press,  and  was  the  first  to  make  it  a  power. 
It  was  chiefly  as  an  editor  that  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  gi'cat 
fame.  He  exercised  an  influence  unequalled  in  the  Church.  He 
seemed  as  one  made  for  the  place ;  "  he  marched  like  a  leader  and 
there  was  grandeur  in  his  tread."  For  eighteen  years  he  stood  for  the 
liberty  which  sheltered  so  advanced  a  man  as  Arthur  Carey,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  so  radical  a  man  as  Dr.  Milnor's  successor.  Dr.  Stephen  H. 
Tyng,  on  the  other,  though  he  himself  held  the  theological  ground 
mostly  occupied  Iiy  Hobart  and  the  elder  Seabury.  His  "  Continuity 
of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  Sixteenth  Century,"  in  which  he 
showed  that  "the  Church  of  England,  in  renouncing  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Bishop  of  Pome  and  reforming  itself  from  the  errors  and  cor- 
ruptions of  Popery,  underwent  no  organic  change,"  his  sermons  on 
"The  Supremacy  and  Obligation  of  Conscience,"  his  volume  on  "The 
Calendar,"  and  the  volume  on  "  American  Slavery  Justified,"  —  indi- 
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cate  the  range  of  bis  thought  and  the  soHd  strength  of  his  iniml. 
Bishop  Wliittingham  edited  ''rainier  on  the  Chiuvii,"  witii  other 
volumes  ;  but,  outside  of  ebarges,  has  left  no  writings  tiiat  adecjuately 
express  his  learning  or  opinions.  Dr.  Samuel  II.  Turner,  who  was 
Prof.  Whittingham's  and  Dr.  Seal)urv's  eonleinporary  at  tiie  General 
Seminary,  will  be  best  remembered  by  his  "Autobiography,"  —  a 
volume  in  which  ho  throws  that  light  upon  the  growth  of  the  General 
Seminary  whieii  Bishop  White's  "  Memoirs  "  throw  upon  the  growth 
of  the  entire  Church  down  to  1835.  Another  writer  who  began  to 
put  forth  his  opinions  while  Croswell  was  composing  his  delightful 
hymns,  and  Doanc  was  teaching  church  princijiles  through  the  press, 
■was  John  Henry  Ilopkius,  consecrated  the  Bishop  of  Vermont  in  1^132. 
He  pursued  a  course  (piite  his  own,  and  his  Ijooks  in  their  day  rendered 
an  important  service  in  the  Roman  controversy  and  in  the  instruction 
of  our  people  in  the  teachings  of  the  Church.  His  diocese  was 
small,  and  much  of  his  time  was  given  to  Christian  education  and  to 
the  writing  of  books,  for  bolh  of  which,  though  his  church  volumes 
are  now  mostly  superseded,  he  had  a  genuine  vocation.  His  i)riiicipal 
writings  were,  "The  Prkuitive  Creed,'  "The  Primitive  Church,"" The 
Church  of  Rome,"  "The  British  Reformation,"  "The  History  of  the 
Confessional,"  "'The  End  of  Controversy'  Controverted,"  "The 
American  Citizen,"  "A  Scriptural,  Ecclesiastical,  and  Historical  View 
of  Slavery,"  and  "The  Law  of  Ritualism."  They  were  rather  popular 
than  learned,  and  were  mostly  intended  to  serve  an  immediate  purjjose, 
the  fatal  infirmity  of  nearly  all  the  American  church  literature  down 
almost  to  our  own  .day.  Still  another  writer  who  pursued  an  inde- 
pendent course  during  this  period  is  Dr.  Erancis  L.  Ilawks,  who  was 
commissioned,  about  1830,  to  gather  up  the  materials  for  our  church 
history  in  the  colonial  sections  of  the  country,  and  present  them  in 
the  fonn  of  a  digested  narrative.  This  resulted  in  the  two  volumes 
devoted  to  Virginia  and  Maryland  in  his  "Contributions  to  the  Eccle- 
siastical History  of  the  United  States,"  which  covered  a  then  untrod- 
den lield  with  such  fidelity  to  facts  that  the  work  is  well  done  for  all 
time,  though  accuracy  and  truthfulness  were  more  conspicuous  than 
the  attractions  of  a  good  narrative  stj'le.  Dr.  Hawks  excelled  as  a 
teacher  and  as  an  orator,  and  shared  the  enthusiasm  of  Dr.  Muhlen- 
berg for  Christian  education,  and  the  large  views  of  nationality 
which  "Weljstcr  was  then  beginning  to  put  forth  in  the  American  Sen- 
ate. Behind  these  writers, "and  in  some  measure  inspiring  them,  was 
the  missionary  enthusiasm  which  took  a  comprehensive  shape  in  the 
famous  declaration  of  the  Convention  of  183.5,  that  every  baptized  per- 
son in  the  Church  is  an  authorized  missionary.  The  great  controver- 
sies of  a  later  period  had  not  yet  come  to  the  front,  and  the  Church 
was  expanding  freely  among  our  own  people. 

In  these  "moments  of  peace  Dr.  Ilawks  and  Prof.  C.  S.  Henry 
started  the  'New  York  Revew,"  the  first  number  of  which  appeared 
in  March,  1837,  in  whose  hands  it  became  the  equal  of  the  "North 
American  Review"  in  the  range  of  its  discussions  and  in  the  vigorous 
and  scholarly  thought  of  its  contributors.  Here  Hugh  S.  Legar6, 
Dr.  Horatio  Potter^  Dr.  William  Ingraham  Kip,  Dr.  J.  W.  Francis, 
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Dr.  J.  G.  Cogswell,  Dr.  Hawks,  and  Dr.  Henry, — the  permanent  editor 
during  the  five  years  of  its  existence,  —  with  others  whose  names  are 
lost,  displayed  the  same  fine  scholarship  and  breadth  of  thought  which 
belonged  to  the  Unitarian  school  of  writers  in  New  England.  The 
"  Review  "  was  too  good  to  last ;  it  was  born  half  a  century  too  early 
for  a  long  lease  of  life  ;  and  it  was  only  through  the  high  and  advanced 
culture  which  then  had  a  place  in  church  circles  that  it  came  to  exist 
at  all. 

There  is  still  another  phase  of  literary  development  which  belongs 
to  this  period,  and  had  its  aliiding-place  in  the  Alexandria  Seminaiy, 
which  was  established  in  1823,  in  the  ecclesiastical  traditions  which 
Bishop  White  left  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  that  part  of  New  York 
where  Dr.  Milnor  had  the  authority  of  a  party  leader  in  the  Church. 
Bishop  Philander  Chase,  who  removed  to  Illinois,  and  founded  Jubilee 
College,  in  183G;  Bishop  jNIeade,  who  was  consecrated  as  Bishop 
Moore's  assistant  and  successor  in  Virginia,  in  1829  ;  and  Bishop 
Mcllvaine,  who  was  consecrated  for  Ohio,  in  1832, — were  the 
principal  Low-Church  bishops  up  to  1842,  when  the  contest  between 
High  and  Low  churchmen  may  be  said  to  have  been  well  developed. 
Until  the  appearance  of  the  "Tracts  for  the  Times,"  in  1833,  the 
evangelical  school  in  this  country  had  been  rather  a  pervasive  influ- 
ence, acknowledged  by  these  bishops  and  by  individuals  among  the 
clergy  and  laity,  but  lacking  any  organized  methods  of  extending  and 
maintaining  its  tenets.  The  "Tracts  for  the  Times"  awoke  a  bitter 
controversy,  which  found  expression  in  works  of  various  kinds,  and 
often  of  considcral)le  importance  and  influence.  Among  them  Bishop 
Mcllvaine's  "Oxford  Theology,"  published  in  1842,  ten  years  after 
his  "Evidences  of  Christianity,"  in  which  he  first  appeared  as  an 
author,  and  the  controversial  tracts  of  Bishop  Griswold  and  Bishop 
Meade,  deserve  special  mention.  Virginia  was,  from  the  first,  one  of 
the  strongholds  of  the  evangelical  school,  and  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary at  Alexandria  educated  a  large  number  of  the  clergy  in  strict 
accordance  with  its  principles.  Perhaps  no  one  man  in  our  Church  ever 
exerted  a  larger  or  more  intense  influence  upon  the  clergy  in  this  direc- 
tion than  the  late  Dr.  Sparrow,  who  for  over  thirty  years  held  the 
Chair  of  Theology  in  that  institution.  He  pul)lished  almost  nothing; 
but  his  intellectual  power  and  force  of  character,  combined  with  great 
fervor  of  devotion,  still  survive  in  intangible  forms  in  the  work  of 
hundreds  of  the  clergy.  The  most  prolific  author  of  the  evangelical 
school  was  Dr.  John  S.  Stone.  His  earlier  works  were  the  memoirs 
of  Dr.  Milnor  and  of  Bishop  Griswold,  which  have  great  value,  both  as 
personal  biographies  and  as  contributions  to  the  history  of  the  Ameri- 
can Church.  In  1844  he  published  the  book  by  which  he  is  best 
known,  "  The  Mysteries  Opened,"  —  the  title  of  which  was  changed  in 
the  second  edition  to  that  of  the  "  Christian  Sacraments,"  —  a  work 
which  still  represents  the  attitude  of  the  evangelical  school.  The 
"Chui-ch  Universal,"  published  in  1846,  was  reissued  in  186(5,  under 
the  title  of  "The  Living  Temple."  "The  Christian  Sabbath,"  pub- 
lished in  1844,  sets  forth  its  origin  and  continuity,  and  the  benefits 
of  its  observance.     In  1853  Dr.  Stone  published  a  smaller  work,  called 
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"  TUo  Contrast,"  in  which  the  Tractarian  theology  is  comi)ared  with 
what  is  set  forth  as  the  evangelical  interpretation  of  Clnislianity. 
IIo  was  chosen  to  draw  up  the  "Statement  of  Distinctive  Princi- 
ples," which  was  put  fortli  by  the  Evangelical  Knowledge  Society 
at  the  time  of  its  formation,  in  1847,  but  was  averse  to  tlie  cus- 
tomary partisan  methods  of  advancing  tlie  evangelical  movement. 
The  later  history  of  the  evangelical  school  has  revealed  a  tendency  in 
two  directions, — one  towards  a  pronounced  ecclesiasticism,  the  other 
towards  a  more  comjirehensive  theology.  Dr.  Stone  always  reinained 
firm  in  his  adherence  to  the  views  known  as  evangelical,  but  his  later 
work  was  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  more  spiritual  and  freer  appre- 
hension of  Christianity  ;  and  there  is  no  better  witness  to  his  teachings 
than  the  institution  to  which  he  devoted  the  last  years  of  his  life,  the 
Episcopal  Theological  School  at  Cambridge,  whose  founders  and 
patrons  had  all  been  at  some  time  his  parishioners. 

The  literary  leader  of  the  High-Church  school,  during  the  period 
covered  by  the  life-work  of  Dr.   Stone,  was  the  eminent  layman, 
Huo-h  Davey  Evans,  whose  most  important  work  was  his   edit<n-ial 
work  in  the  "True  Catholic."  which  began  in  1844,  and  was  discon- 
tinued in  1850.     The  tirst  number  appeared  when  the  controversy  on 
the  vital  doctrines  of  the  Church  ran  high,  especially  in  Maryland, 
where  Dr.  Evans  resided,  and  when  the  puljlication  ot  '  tract  'JO 
had  made  a  orcat  stir  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.     The  second  per- 
son  to  defend   Episcopacy  was  Bishop   li.  U.   Onderdonk,    whose 
"Episcopacy  Tested  by  Scripture,"  published  in   l.s;}2,  made  a  deep 
impression   upon     the    American    mind;    in    1844    Dr.    Wamwr.ght 
defended   the   proposition,  "There  cannot   be  a  Church    without  a 
Bishop,"  in  a  controversy  with  the   Presbyterian  Dr.  1  otts,   m  the 
New  York  press,  with  marked  ability.     At  this  time  Bishop  ken- 
rick  invited  the  bishops  of  the  Amencan  Church  to  enter  the  Roman 
Communion,  on  the  ground  that  Anglican  onlmations  were  invahd, 
and  the  centre  of  controversy  was  soon  changed  from  the  .luestion 
of  orders  in  general  to  the  reasons  for  holding  the  validity  of  the 
An<^lican  succ' ssion.     Dr.  Evans  put  his  full  strength  into  this  d.s- 
cuslion,  and   made    the  "True  Catholic"  the  channel    of  his  argu- 
ments, effectually  silencing  the  Roman  writers  in  1844,  ami  again  in 
1850   when  the  discussion  was  renewed.     Ihe  three  volumes  which 
Dr   Ev^nrrepublished  from  the  "True  Catholic,"  entitled  "  Angliau, 
Ordinations,"  display  his  very  great  abilities  as  a  controvcrsiahst,  but 
are  less  valuable  than  the  essays  on  church  principles  which  he  con- 
stantly printed  in  that  periodical  during  the  period  when  doctrina 
eontroveW 'imong  us  was  at  its  height,  and  by  winch  '-  <;ducated 
the  leaders  of  the  Church  for  the  next  quarter  of  a  centu.y      He 
invcsti-rated  these    principles   and    questions   with   a    protoun.l   and 
Ihlyllisciplined  legal  mind,  and  cleared  them  of  the  clericalism  with 
which  they  are  usually  associated.     His  book  on      The  Episcopate, 
ml  iished  in    1855,  throws  much  light  on   Episcoi.=d  jurisdiction  m 
S^e  United  States,  and  his  treatise  on  "The  Christian  Doctrine  of 
Marrh  "e  "  is  of  permanent  value.     Dr.  Evans  always  wrote  on  funda- 
meS  questions   and  his  contributions  to  our  literature,  though  in  no 
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sense  popular,  were,  up  to  his  death,  in  1868,  the  most  iutrinsically 
important  and  far-reaching  in  their  ecclesiastical  character  that  had 
come  from  tlie  pen  of  any  churchman.  A  single  book  —  Dr.  Thomas 
"W.  Colt's  "Puritanism"  —  belongs  to  this  period.  It  was  begun  in 
183.5,  in  the  form  of  letters  to  the  "  Churchman,"  )iy  one  who  had  the 
Puritan  history  of  New  England  at  his  command,  and  who,  in  plain 
English  speech,  repaid  the  Puritans  with  interest  for  their  persecutions 
of  the  two  centuries  preceding.  It  is  one  of  the  most  sarcastic  books 
ever  written,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  answered  by  Dr.  Hall,  in  his 
"Puritans  and  their  Principles;  "  to  which  A.  B.  Chapin  replied  in  a 
small  volume,  entitled  "Puritanism  not  Genuine  Protestantism." 
AVhen  Peter  Oliver  puljlished  "  The  Puritan  Commonwealth,"  in  185(5, 
the  old  issues  had  been  well  settled. 

The  year  1850  witnessed  the  reachin2:  out  to  a  wider  range  of 
writing.  "The  Church  Review,"  established  in  1848  by  Dr.  N.  S. 
Richardson,  with  the  assistance  of  A.  B.  Chapin  for  a  short  period, 
furnished  a  channel  for  scholarly  churchmen,  through  which,  for  many 
years,  the  conservative  part  of  the  Church  spoke  its  voice  without 
equivocation.  Dr.  Samuel  Farmar  Jarvis  had  pulilished  his  "Chrono- 
logical Introduction  to  the  History  of  the  Church"  in  184(5,  as  the 
prelude  to  a  woi"k  which  should  ))ring  ecclesiastical  history  down  from 
the  apostles'  times  to  our  own,  and  in  1850  brought  out  the  tirst 
volume  of  his  intended  work  (all  ho  lived  to  complete),  which  he 
entitled  "  The  Church  of  the  Redeemed,"  including  within  it  the 
periods  from  the  faU  of  Adam  to  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles.  In  the 
same  year  a  new  voice  was  heard  in  the  West,  that  of  Dr.  William 
Adams,  the  head  of  the  Nashotah  Theological  Seminary,  who  then  pub- 
lished his  "Elements  of  Ciirislinn  Science," — a  work  largely  wrought 
out  of  the  author's  own  brain,  and  dclining  ethics  as  "the  science  of  man's 
nature  and  position."  Its  value  is,  that  it  takes  ethical  questions  out 
of  the  nomenclature  of  the  schools,  and  treats  them  from  the  point  of 
view  of  Christian  common-sense.  Four  j'cars  earlier  the  same  author 
brought  together  some  periodical  papers,  ina  volume  entitled  "Fewell," 
in  which  he  discussed  many  of  the  jn-actical  difficulties  which  beset  the 
churchman  of  (hat  day;  and  in  1871  he  published  a  treatise  on  "Re- 
generation in  Baptism,"  in  which,  in  enlargement  of  an  earlier  work, 
entitled"  Mercy  to  Babes,"  he  aimed  to  explain  and  vindicate  the  bap- 
tismal service  in  the  Prayer-Book.  It  was  also  in  1850  that  Murray 
Hoffman  issued  his  authoritative  treatise  on  the  "  Law  of  the  Church," — 
a  work  which  has  gained  universal  acceptance  as  an  exposition  of  the 
value  of  English  ecclesiastical  law  in  the  American  Church,  and  as  an 
interpretation  of  our  constitution,  conventional  authority,  and  canon  law. 
Dr.  Hawks  had  a  large  sympathy  with  tliis  line  of  work,  and  Dr.  AVilliam 
Cooper  Mead,  the  great  manager  of  conventions,  was  hardly  less  an 
adept  in  canon  law.  In  1872  Dr.  John  Fulton,  in  his  manual  of  catho- 
lic law,  entitled  the  "  Index  Canonum,"  made  it  evident  that  the 
mantle  of  Iloft'man  had  not  fallen  on  unworthy  shoidders,  and  in  his 
■  recent  book,  on  "The  Law  of  Marriage,"  has  applied  the  same  clear 
understanding  of  legal  relations  which  appears  in  his  manual  of  canon 
law  to  the  guardianship  of  the  family ;  in  fact,  he  may  be  said  to  be 
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at  the  head  of  our  American  canonists  since  the  dcalii  of  Dr.  Ilofl'inan. 
whose  second  work,  "The  Kitual  Law  of  the  Churcli,"  ])iil)ii>hc<l  at 
the  same  date  with  Dr.  Fulton's  volume,  deals  as  faithfully  with  the 
ritual  law  in  its  application  to  the  two  sacraments,  and  to  the  orders  of 
the  miuistry  and  to  the  articles,  as  he  had  before  dealt  with  the  canon 
law.  In  this  connection  Dr.  Francis  Vinton's  "  .Manual  Commentary 
on  the  General  Canon  Law  and  the  Constitution  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  in  the  United  States"  is  to  he  mentioned  as  supplementary 
to  Dr.  Hotlnian's  work,  and  as  of  perhaps  equal  value. 

It  was  seven  years  earlier  than  1850  that  Bishop  Kip,  then  Rector 
of  St.  Peter's  Church,  Alban}-,  gave  a  course  of  parociiial  lectures,  in 
which  he  set  forth  the  distinctive  ])rinciples  of  the  Church,  under  the 
excellent  title  of  "The  Doul)le  AVitness  of  the  Church,"  —  a  volume 
which  has  probably  been  better  read  in  America  than  any  other  church 
book,  with  the  exception  of  Bishop  Ivandall's  pamphlet,  entitled  "  Why 
I  am  a  Churchman."  Ilis  other  volumes,  "Early  Conllicfs  of  Christi- 
anity," the  "Lenten  Fast,"  the  "Catacombs  of  Kome,"  the  "Christmas 
Holidays  in  Rome,"  and  the  "  Early  Jesuit  Missions  in  North  America," 
follow  the  same  popular  treatment,  and  have  been  recognized  as  a 
welcome  addition  to  American  literature.  Since  he  became  Bishop  of 
California,  in  1853,  Dr.  Kip's  pen  has  been  emplo^yed  in  other  ways. 
His  brother-in-law,  George  Burgess,  consecrated  the  Bishop  of  Maine 
in  1847,  published  in  1850  a  pamphlet  volume,  "Pages  from  the 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  Xcw  England,"  which  is  the  clearest  and 
best  account  of  the  religious  changes  between  1740  and  1840  that  has 
been  written.  Bishop  Burgess  had  the  patient  industry  and  close 
fidelity  to  truth  which  are  some  way  below  the  plane  of  genius. 
Neither  his  pulilishcd  sermons,  nor  his  translations  of  the  Psalter  in 
verse,  nor  his  volume  entitled  "  The  Last  Enemy,"  nor  his  charges  to 
the  j\Iaine  clergy,  nor  his  valuable  work  on  "  The  Gospel  of  St. 
Luke,"  have  striking  merits;  but  his  "Ecclesiastical  History  of  New 
England"  will  hold  the  first  rank  in  ecclesiastical  literature  when 
everj'thing  else  from  his  pen  has  been  forgotten. 

Much  as  belonged  to  the  year  1850  in  Uie  widening  of  the  range  of 
subjects  that  churchmen  were  thinking  about,  there  was  one  that  now 
began  to  draw  the  minds  of  the  best  men  to  a  common  centre, — 
the  unity  of  English-speaking  Christians  in  America.  As  early  as 
1835  Dr.  :Mulilenberg  had  projected  what  he  called  "a  Congress  of 
Churches,"  with  this  end  in  view ;  and  the  enlargement  of  this  idea 
was  the  controlling  purpose  of  his  prophetic  life.  He  had  the  rare 
faculty  of  seeing  an  idea  in  the  clear,  and  the  patience  to  wait  till 
others  coidd  see  it  as  he  did,  and  were  willing  to  work  fi)r  it.  Bishop 
Alonzo  Potter,  who  had  preeminently  the  qualities  of  Christian  states- 
manship, was  working  towards  the  same  end,  in  his  views  of  the 
Christian  Church  and  the  welfare  of  society,  all  through  his  episcopate. 
To  him  the  Church  was  as  broad  as  the  nation,  and  the  volume  which 
he  published  in  1858,  after  he  had  been  the  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania 
for  thirteen  years,  composed  of  "  Charges,  Discourses,  Addresses, 
and  Pastoral"  Letters,"  is  the  most  remarkable  book  ever  written  by 
an  American  bishop.     It  immensely  broadened  the  ideas  of  what  a 
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working  church  should  be,  and  when  Dr.  IMulilenberg  sent  his  "  Memo- 
rial for  Christian  Unity"  into  the  House  of  Bishops,  in  1853,  Dr.  Pot- 
ter was  one  of  the  tirst  to  see  its  signilicance,  and  to  obtain  for  it  a 
proper  recognition.  The  volume  edited  by  him,  and  entitled  "The 
Memorial  Papers,"  like  the  companion  volume  which  he  put  forth  in  his 
own  name,  discusses  methods  of  dealing  with  "  the  social  necessities 
and  the  ethical  and  theological  problems  of  the  day. "  His  compre- 
hensive mind  regarded  the  Church  as  a  whole,  and  the  memorial  move- 
ment had  meaning  to  him  because  it  brought  his  own  Church  within 
the  sfjhere  of  interests  common  to  all  Christians.  Another  divine  who 
approached  the  subject  on  its  theological  side  was  the  late  Dr.  James 
Ci'aik,  who,  under  the  conviction  that  Christians  must  come  closer 
together  to  successfully  maintain  the  faith  once  delivered,  published, 
in  1850,  a  pamphlet  volume,  which  grew  into  the  book  entitled  the 
"  Search  of  Truth,"  and  still  later  into  the  work  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  "The  Divine  Life  and  the  New  Birth,"  the  object  of  which 
was  to  unite  Christians  upon  the  basis  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  of 
the  creeds.  It  is  something  notable  and  signiticant  that  our  chui'ch 
literature,  in  the  works  of  Bishop  Potter  and  of  Drs.  Muhlenberg  and 
Craik,  bears  emphatic  witness  to  the  duty  of  securing  Christian  unity, 
and  all  that  has  suljsequently  appeared  on  this  subject  is  simply  comple- 
mentary to  what  they  pul)lished.  The  further  one  advances  in  the 
story  of  our  literary  growths  the  more  it  is  evident  that  our  litera- 
ture, especially  that  which  is  theological  or  ecclesiastical  in  its  char- 
acter, is  closely  identified  with  the  development  of  the  Church,  and  is 
a  witness  to  its  increasing  vitality.  The  "Church  Review,"  through 
all  its  vicissitudes  of  management,  gives  evidence  of  this  widening  and 
deepening  of  interests;  and  the  "Church  Journal,"  which,  under  the 
permanent  editoi'ship  of  John  Henry  Hopkins,  Jr.,  first  appeared  in 
New  York  on  the  5th  of  February,  1853,  at  first,  and  all  through 
its  career,  had  the  advancement  of  these  same  interests  as  its  fore- 
most object. 

At  this  period  it  is  well  to  gather  up  the  work  which  churchmen 
had  been  doing,  or  were  about  entering  upon,  in  general  literature. 
Lydia  H.  Sigourney  had  begun  to  publish,  in  prose  and  poetry,  as 
early  as  1815,  and  in  1850  could  count  between  forty  and  fifty 
volumes  as  the  fruit  of  her  labors.  Donald  G.  Mitchell  ("Ik  Marvel") 
was  engaged  in  writing  the  dreamy  and  imaginative  essays  of  which 
his  "Reveries  of  a  Bachelor"  is  perhaps  the  best  representative.  The 
writings  of  the  late  Prof.  Henry  Reed,  who  was  lost  at  sea,  in  the 
wreck  of  the  "  Arctic,"  in  1854,  belong  to  this  date,  and  have  had  great 
influence  upon  the  study  of  English  writers  in  this  country.  His 
"English  Literature"  has  marked  an  epoch  in  the  studies  of  hundreds 
who  first  came  to  know  the  great  English  author  through  his  finely 
tempered  criticisms  ;  and  his  "  British  Poets"  and  "English  History," 
the  latter  being  devoted  to  that  history  as  set  forth  in  the  historical 
plays  of  Shakcspeai'c,  are  hardly  less  valuable  to  the  student  of  litera- 
ture. The  Shakespearian  scholar  and  editor,  Henry  Norman  Hudson, 
is  chiefly  known  in  connection  with  his  favorite  author,  and  as  a  teacher 
of  literature  ;  his  work  covering,  in  some  respects,  ground  similar  to 
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that  gone  over  by  Prof.  Reed,  but  expressing  more  individuality  and 
much  of  the  force  of  original  genius.  Mr.  Hudson's  lectures  on 
Shakespeare,  published  in  1848,  marked  an  epoch  in  the  study  of  the 
dramatist  l>y  Americans;  and  iiis  writing,  in  sermons,  in  essays,  and 
in  literary  criticism,  has  the  rugged  strength  and  (|uaintness  of  tiic 
old  school  of  English  theological  writing.  Alter  Prof.  Uccd  he  is  the 
best  interpreter  of  Wordsworth  in  America,  and  as  the  interpreter  of 
Scott,  Burke,  Bacon,  and  Webster,  has  no  living  superior.  Arthur 
Cleveland  Coxe  appears  as  prose-writer  in  185."),  as  the  author  of 
"Impressions  of  England,"  wliich  tirst  saw  the  light  in  the  colunms 
of  the  "Church  Journal,"  and  is  worth\- to  st;uul  side  l)y  side  with 
Emerson's  "English  Traits^"  as  a  statement  of  the  characteristic 
merits  of  English  civilization.  It  is,  in  fact,  of  all  the  prose-writing 
that  has  come  from  his  pen,  the  best-balanced,  the  most  satisfactory. 
Bishop  Coxe  is  essentially  a  poet,  and  has  no  equal  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Church  on  the  poetical  or  ivsthetic  side.  Ills 
"Thoughts  on  the  Services"  stands  next  to  the  " Christian  Ballads" 
in  popular  favor  and  is  an  excellent  devotional  guide  to  the  use  of 
the  Prayer-Book.  Here,  also,  it  may  be  best  to  mention  the  poems 
and  prose  works  of  Dr.  Robert  Lowell,  whose  "New  Priest  in 
Conception  Bay,"  published  in  1858,  is  still  the  most  uni(iuc  and 
inimitable  American  novel,  of  inexhaustible  pathos,  unmatched  in  its 
delineation  of  character,  unmatched  also  in  the  felicity  of  its  style,  but 
wayward,  if  not  wilful,  in  its  plot,  to  the  last  degree.  Dr.  Lowell's 
subsequent  volumes,  "Anthony  Brade"  and  "Stories  from  an  Old 
Dutch  Town,"  come  closer  within  the  conventional  limits  of  fiction, 
and  are  only  less  wonderful  compositions  than  "The  New  Priest." 
His  "Poems,"  published  in  1863,  have  all  the  pathos  and  individuality 
of  his  prose,  and  express  the  strongest  convictions  of  the  religious  life 
in  language  that  thrills  one  with  the  insight  and  flash  of  genius.  He 
is  theniost  unconventional,  if  not  the  most  original,  writer  in  general 
literature  whom  the  American  Church  has  known.  Dr.  John  Henry 
Hopkins's  contributions  to  the  "Church  Journal,"  until  he  gave  up  its 
management,  in  1868,  in  order  to  write  the  biography  of  his  father,  if 
sometimes  traced  with  a  sharply  pointeil  pen,  have  shown  a  keener 
judgment  as  to  the  trend  of  the  Church's  interests  than  those  which 
have  come  from  anj^  other  quarter.  If  often  more  controversial  than 
spiritual,  they  certainly  have  had  the  merit  of  pointing  out  the  course 
which  the  Church  usually  took  in  the  march  of  events,  and  have 
expressed  the  judgments  "of  a  natural  leader  of  o[)inion.  He  is,  by 
all  odds,  the  best  journalist  the  Church  has  known.  Dr.  Seabury 
was  the  greater  mind,  but  Dr.  Ho[)kins  repeated,  in  the  "Church 
Journal,"  the  triumphs  which  Dr.  Seabury  had  won,  year  after  year, 
in  the  "Churchman."  Always  in  advance  of  exi.sting  opinion,  and 
often  ursinij  measures  for  which  the  Church  was  not  prepared,  his 
work  in"~thc  "Journal"  for  fifteen  years  is  felt  to-day  in  the  con- 
structive movement  and  organic  life  of  the  Church.  He  is  to-day  fore- 
most among  those  who  watch  ecclesiastical  interests. 

The  questions  discussed  in  England  from   1833  to  18V4  were 
very   largely  the  questions  discussed,   for  the  same  period,  by  the 
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Church  in  the  United  States,  and  a  large  part  of  our  literature  in  that 
interval  exists  in  the  form  of  the  occasional  pamphlet,  and  in  the 
heavy  and  solid  charges  of  the  bishops.  The  "  Tracts  for  the  Times  " 
■were  as  eagerly  read  in  New  York  as  in  London.  The  replies  of 
Low-Churchmen  like  Dean  Goode  and  others  M-ere  republished  by 
Low-Churchmen  here.  When  Archdeacon  IVIanuing  went  to  Home 
Bishop  Ives  followed  in  the  same  direction.  When  baptismal  regenera- 
tion Avas  the  great  theme  in  England  it  was  also  the  great  theme  here. 
It  thus  happened  that  the  "  Essays  and  Reviews,"  in  which  Broad- 
Churchmen  in  England  first  got  a  popular  hearing,  helped  to  make  room 
for  a  simihir  and  growing  school  of  thought  in  the  American  Church, 
in  18G0.  The  fruitage  of  that  volume  came  later,  and  slowly  ;  but  the 
seed  of  a  different  religious  development  was  best  scattered  through 
its  pages.  Not  that  the  same  sort  of  literature  was  i-epcated  here. 
The  times  were  not  yet  ready  for  that ;  the  American  churchmen  who 
were  in  sympathy  with  Bishop  Thirlwall  and  Dean  Stanley  had  hardly 
yet  reached  the  courage  of  their  convictions,  and  tlic  Church  was  too 
much  distracted  by  party  questions  to  promote  scholarly  work.  At 
this  time  Dr.  Milo  Mahan,  the  theologian,  comes  forward.  He  had  pub- 
lished, at  an  earlier  date,  the  work  entitled  "The  Exercise  of  Faith," 
in  which  he  discussed  its  relation  to  authority  and  private  judgment 
in  the  light  of  the  "Tracts  for  the  Times,"  and  had  just  brought 
out  the  volume  of  "Church  History  of  the  First  Seven  Centuries," 
which  was  conceded  to  have  such  merit  as  to  be  welcomed  as  a  text- 
book in  the  University  of  Oxford ;  but  this  is  not,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  Dr.  Hopkins,  his  greatest  work.  In  criticising.  Bishop  Colen- 
so's  writings  he  struck  upon  the  subject  of  the  numerals  of  Sci'ipture, 
and  found  in  them  an  unexpected  meaning,  which  he  was  not  slow  to 
develop  into  the  treatises  entitled  "Pahnoni,"  and  "Mystic  Numbers," 
where  he  appears  in  the  I'ule  of  a  discoverer  of  truth.  His  "  Comedy 
of  Canonization"  reveals  his  great  learning  and  gifts  of  satire,  and  all 
that  he  wrote  has  the  character  and  spirit  of  permanent  literature. 

It  was  between  1850  and  1860  that  the  demands  for  a  working 
literature  l^egan  to  l)e  realized  through  the  Church  Book  Society,  and 
its  rival,  the  Evangelical  Knowledge  Society,  both  of  which  did  much 
to  provide  reading  of  a  distinctively  American  and  churchly  character 
for  the  young,  in  which  field  Bishop  Lay,  Mrs.  Jenny  Marsh  Parker, 
and  Mrs.  D.  P.  Sanford  have  wrought  with  great  success.  At  an 
earlier  date,  as  far  back  as  1836,  Dr.  John  A.  Clark  pulilished  "  A 
AValk  about  Zion,"  —  the  most  popular  l)ook  in  our  Low-Church  litera- 
ture,—  in  which  he  insisted,  nearly  half  a  century  before  the  Church 
Congress  realized  it  in  word  and  deed,  that  the  Episcopal  Church 
had  taken  the  proper  ground  in  relation  to  the  right  of  discussion,  pre- 
serving harmony  "  not  l)y  suppressing  the  honest  sentiments  of  our 
hearts,  l)ut  hy  stating  them  frankly,  and  allowing  to  others  the  same 
privilege."  Another  book  of  perennial  popularity,  published  in  1828, 
is  Dr.  G.  T.  Chapman's  "  Sermons  on  the  Church,"  originally  dedicated 
to  Bishop  Hobart,  and  in  accord  with  his  views  of  church  principles. 
All  through  the  period  of  partj'  contest  these  books  wrought  changes 
of  belief  in  the  minds  of  the  people;  but,  latterly,  two  books,  "The 
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Little  Episcopalian"  and  Bishop  Lay's  "Tracts  for  Missionary  Use," 
have  i)resented  church  teachings  in  more  genial  forms.     Bishop  Lay's 
writinss  are  remarkal)le  for  their  spiritual  hci[)fulncss  and  serenity. 
His  "  fetudics  iu  the  Church,"  puMishcd  as  a  l)Ook  in  1«72,  and  one  or 
two  other  volumes  from  his  pen,  have  the  same  catholic  spirit,  the 
same  frank  and  fresh  treatment  of  old  themes,  which  tirst  ai)pcarod  iu 
his  missionary  tracts,  and  no  church  writer  during  the  century  has 
done  better  work  of  its  kind.     Bishop  Southgatc   will  always  be  re- 
membered for  the  account  of  his  short  episcopate  in  the  East,  and  for 
the  later  embodiment  of  his  experience  in  the  romance  of  Constanti- 
nople, which  he  entitled  "The  Cross  above  the  Crescent,"  a  book  that 
takes  one  behind  the  veil  in  Turkish  life.     Dr.  John  McVicar's  life  as 
a  writer  and  educator  was  more  than  half  a  century  in  length,  and  was 
delightfully  related  to  wiiat  is  l)est  in  the  American  Church  from  the 
opening  of  the  century  to  his  death,  in  18()8.     lie  was  the  biographer 
of  Hobart,  joining  company  here  with  Dr.  William  Berrian,  who  wrote  a 
short  memoir  for  use  in  an  edition  of  Bishop  Hobart's  sermons,  and  is  also 
the  author  of  the  "  History  of  Trinity  Church."     He  was  one  of  the 
two  men.  Dr.  James  Marsh  being  the  other  and  abler,  who  introduced 
Coleridge's   "  Aids  to  Eeflection"   to  Americans.      He  did  much  to 
realize  Hobart's  ideas  in  regard  to  Christian  education  and  the  develoi>- 
ment  of  church  institutions,  one  of  his  latest  essays  being  devoted  to 
the  "  Provincial  System,"  and,  like  Dr.  Muhlenberg,  had  the  power  to 
impart  his  ideas  to  other  men.     One  might  say  that  ^Morgan  Dix 
is  the  successor  of  Dr.  McVicar's  thought  and  spirit ;  as  it  is  also 
true  that  James  Lloyd  Breck  and  Edward  A.  Washburn  developed 
much  that  was  vital  in  the  thought  and  spirit  of  Dr.  Muhlenl)erg. 
In  the   field  of  general  literature   Dr.   Samuel  Eliot  made  his 
mark  as  a  thoughtful  historian  iu  a  general  history  of  liberty,  his 
"Ancient  Romans"  and  "The  Early  Christians"  appearing  in  18o3, 
and  his  "History  of  the  United  States,"  one  of  the  earliest  works  on 
American  history  from  the  church  point  of  view,  coming  out  in  18a6. 
Robert  C.  Winthrop,  in  the  life  of  his  eminent  ancestor,  John  \\  in- 
throp.  and  in  his  orations  and  addresses,  has  done  much  to  modify  the 
asperities  of  New  Ennland  liistory,  and  has  been  a  faithful  churchman 
in  letters.     The  brothers  Duyckinck,  in  the  "Cyclopffidia  ot  American 
Literature,"  have  rendered  a  priceless  sen-ico  to  the  Church  in  that 
very  thorough  and  careful  work,  first  published  in  18o6  ;  and  bcorge 
L.  Duyckinck,  as  the  author  of  the  biographies  of  Herbert,  Ken,  Lati- 
mer, and  Jeremy  Taylor,  which   have  the  singular  fidelity  and  rare 
sympathv  that  appear  in  Izaak  Walton's  "  Lives,"  will  a  ways  hold  a 
choice  place  in  authorship.     Another  worker  in  the  held  of  church 
literature  was  the  late  Dr.  John  N.  Norton,  whose  lives  of    he  early 
American  bishops  down  to  AVainwright  was  the  first  successful  attempt 
to  bring  the  history  of  the  American  Church  to  the   notice  of    he 
million.     Dr.   Rufus   W.   Gri.swold  came  into  the  Cmrch  from  the 
Baptist  body,  and  wrought  almost  entirely  in  the  field  of  pure  litera- 
ture, chiefly  in  the  biographical  and  critical   me      He  died  ...  lso< 
Richard  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  began  authorsh.p  m   1840,  with  .T^^^^  J^^^^^ 
before  the  Mast,"  which  still  holds  the  distinction  of  being  the  best 
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narrative  of  seafaring  life  in  English  literature;  his  other  work,  "To 
Cuba  and  Back,"  published  in  1859,  and  written  in  the  same  easy, 
narrative  style,  is  an  account  of  a  vacation  voyage,  and  is  simply  com- 
plementary to  the  earlier  work.  Alice  B.  Haven,  known  in  letters  as 
"Cousin  Alice,"  imparted  a  deep  Christian  feeling  to  juvenile  litera- 
ture in  her  stories,  "Out  of  Danger,"  "Out  of  Debt,"  and  "Where 
There's  a  Will  There's  a  Way  ; "  but  her  most  instructive  work  is  the 
private  diary,  published  after  her  death,  in  18G3,  as  the  basis  of  the 
biography  entitled  "  Cousin  Alice :  a  Memoir  of  Alice  B.  Haven." 
Dr.  C.  S.  Henry,  known  as  the  editor  of  the  "New  York  Review"  in 
1837,  and  as  the  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Now 
York,  displayed  his  political  studies  and  quaint  humor  in  a  new  sphere 
in  "Dr.  Oldham  at  Greystone,  and  his  Talk  There,"  published  in  1859, 
in  which  there  is  a  reminiscence  of  Southey's  "  Doctor,"  and  some  ex- 
cellent political  philosophy.  The  bent  of  his  thought  is  perhaps  better 
illustrated  in  the  volume  entitled  "  Social  Welfare  and  Human  Prog- 
ress ; "  and  two  subsequent  volumes  gather  up  his  various  essaj^s  on 
social  questions,  revealing  a  mind  of  singular  breadth  and  depth  and 
literary  capacity  of  the  first  order.  In  1853  William  S.  Bartlet  pul> 
lished  an  important  monograph  on  the  history  of  the  Colonial  Chui'ch 
in  Maine,  under  the  title  of  "The  Frontier  Missionary,"  and  had  made 
extensive  preparations  for  the  history  of  the  Church  in  Massachusetts, 
which  were  interrupted  by  his  death,  in  1883.  Dr.  Charles  H.  Hall's 
"Notes  on  the  Gospels," pulilished  in  1856,  not  less  than  his  "Shadow 
of  the  Valley,"  a  discussion  of  the  question  of  future  punishment,  puli- 
lished  later  on,  reveal  a  strong  and  healthy  mind. 

Prof.  AVilliam  D.  Wilson,  still  in  active  service  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, began  his  literar}'  work  in  184(j,  with  a  "Manual  of  Church 
Principles,"  which  he  dedicated  to  Bishop  Delancy,  who,  though  he 
wrote  nothing  beyond  Episcopal  charges,  was  one  of  the  strongest  and 
best  minds  in  the  Church.  His  next  volume,  "The  History  of  the 
English  Reformation,"  appeared  in  1850,  and  was  designed  to  illustrate 
the  doctrinal  character  and  ecclesiastical  position  of  the  English  Church. 
In  the  same  j'ear  came  out  "The  Church  Identified,"  in  which  its 
origin,  perpetuation,  and  extension  are  considered  with  reference  to 
the  developments  of  American  Christianity.  Dr.  Wilson's  later  work 
has  chiefly  grown  out  of  his  Cornell  professorship,  and  includes 
volumes  on  logic,  political  economy,  and  the  live  questions  in  psy- 
chology and  metaphysics.  In  1883  he  gave  the  Paddock  lectures  on 
"  The  Foundations  of  Religious  Belief,"  a  volume  in  which  the  methods 
of  defending  natural  theology  are  fearlessly  applied  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  as  taught  by  revelation,  and  in  which 
Dr.  Wilson  appears  to  excellent  advantage  as  a  Christian  apologist. 
Dr.  Francis  Wharton's  "Theism  and  the  Modern  Skeptical  Theoi'ies," 
—  the  fruit  of  his  instruction  at  Gambier  Theological  Seminary,  — 
published  in  1859,  presents  the  theistic  argument  in  such  shape  as 
best  to  impress  the  mind  of  the  present  day,  and  belongs  to  the  same 
class  of  theological  literature.  Dr.  John  Andrews  Harris,  in  a  work 
on  the  "Principles  of  Agnosticism,"  bearing  the  date  of  1883,  has 
applied  the  same  line  of  thought  to  the  evidences  of  Christianity  ;  and 
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Bishop  Claik,  in  "The  Primary  Truths  of  Religion, "  has  added  a  classic 
to  the  literatiiro  of  pliilosopirK'al  thcoloiry.  Bisho]i  Aloiizo  Potter's 
"Relisious  Piiilosophy,"'  comprising  his  Lowell  Institute  Icclurcs  on 
nature,  man,  and  the  Bil)le,  as  the  three  witnesses  to  God  and  to  truth, 
appeared  in  1872,  and  is  a  roinprehensive  outline  discussion  of  mixlorn 
apologetics  ;  and  two  later  books,  Thomas  Scott  Bacon's  volume  on 
"  The^Keign  of  God  not '  the  Reign  of  Law,'"  and  Dr.  Benjamin  Fraidv- 
lin's  book""  The  Creed  and  Moderu  Thought,"  are  al)le  treatises  un  the 
same  subjects.  Bishop  Henry  C.  Potter  has  followed  out  the  methods 
employed  by  his  father  in  the  very  suggestive  volume  entitled  "Ser- 
mons of  the  City." 

In  the  department  of  church  history  Dr.  Edward  E.  Bcardsley 
has  done  accurate  and  thorough  work  in  the  "  History  of  the  Church 
in  Connecticut,"  and  in  the  biographies  of  Seabury,  and  the  Johnsons, 
father  and  sou,  which  grew  out  of  his  studies  for  that  history.    Bishoj) 
William  Stevens  Perry,  in  editing  the  "Historical  Collections"  of  the 
Colonial  Church,  has  placed  important  materials  within   reach  of^  the 
historical  writer,   and  contril)uted,  through  the  "  Churchman's  Year- 
Book"  (1870-71)  and  the  "Hand-Book  of  the  General  Conventions," 
important  matter  to  a  general  history  of  the  American  Church.  There 
is  also  a  vast  pamphlet  literature,  in  which  bishops  and  clergy   have 
supplied  historical  monographs  on  churches  and  persons  that  have  a 
meanino-  in  our  growth  as  a  religious  body.     Dr.  George  Morgan  Ilills's 
"  History  of  the  Church  in  Burlington,"  and  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Clark's 
"History  of  St.  John's   Church,  Elizabethtown,  N.J.,"  are  specimens 
of  local  history  wrought  out  on  a  huire  scale,  and  the  centennial  year 
has  orreatly  added  to  these  valuable  materials.      In  this  connection 
mention  should  be  made  of  Bishoj)  Chase's  "Reminiscences,"  an  mimi- 
table  autobiography  and  history  combined,  which  was  published  in 
1848  ;  and  of  Bishop  Meade's  chief  work,  "  Old  Churches  and  Old 
Families  of  Viro-inia,"  which  appeared  in   1856,  and  is  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  history  of  the  Church  in  that  section.     The  biographies 
of  the  leading  bishops  also  furnish  materials  of  the  greatest  historical 
value      The  memoirs  of  White,  Griswold,  Seabury,  and  IIoi)art  iiave 
already  been  mentioned  ;  but  equally  important  are  the  biography  ot 
Bishop  Doane   by  the  Bishop  of  Albany,  the  life  ot  Bishop  Hopkms 
by  his   son,  the   memoir  of  Bishop  Potter  by    Bishop   Howe     the 
volume  devoted  to  Bishop  Burgess  and  edited  by  his  brother.  Bishop 
Alexander  Burgess,  the  memoir  of  Bishop  Mcllyaine  by  Canon  Carus, 
and  the  very  full  memoir  of  Bishop  Whittmgham  prepared  bj'  Mr. 
Brand.     These  works  are  indispensable  to  a  proper  knowledge  ot  the 
ecclesiastical  and  spiritual  history  of  the  American  Church. 

In  18G1  the  "Church  Monthly"  began,  under  the  charge  of  Dr. 
Randall  and  Dr.  F.  D.  Huntington,  who  brought  into  his  hrst  relations 
in  the  Church  the  literary  activity  which  had  marked  l^^-'^'T]'^^ 
Unitarian  divine.  The  "Monthlv"  had  a  chequered  but  useful  ex- 
Snce  and  wl  on  to  the  en.l  of  the.  year  1868  {tfonUuned  among 
other  thin-s,  the  novel  by  Walter  Mitchell  entitled  'Bryan  Maiuice, 
-a  storylUmost  as  Uteral  as  the  sketches  in  Flavel  S  >  nies  s  Pres- 
byterian Looking  for  the  Church,"  which  was  published  a  tew  years 
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earlier.  Both  liefore  and  since  be  entered  upon  the  Episcopate  of 
Central  New  York,  Bishop  Huntington  has  constantly  published 
sermons  and  books  of  devotion,  some  of  which  have  unique  value. 
His  namesake.  Dr.  "William  K.  Huntington,  brought  out  in  1870  an 
essay  towards  unity,  under  the  name  of  "  The  Church  Idea,"  which 
is  one  of  the  few  books  written  by  churchmen  that  have  a  permanent 
place  in  literature ;  he  has  also  published  a  volume  on  "  Conditional 
Immortality,"  and  his  fugitive  poems  reveal  rare  powers  of  poetical 
expression.  "  Christian  Truth  and  Modern  Opinion,"  published  in 
1874,  and  containing  the  deliberate  thought  of  seven  Episcopal 
clergymen,  including  Bishop  Clark,  was  one  of  the  first  witnesses 
among  Broad-Churchmen  to  the  harmony  of  the  Christian  faith  with 
science,  and  just  preceded  the  organization  of  the  Church  Congress, 
whose  yearly  reports  include  the  best  thought  of  leading  minds  in 
the  Church  on  questions  of  the  day,  and  have  had  a  great  and  grow- 
ing influence  in  formulating  opinion  on  social  and  religious  sub- 
jects. Dr.  Washburn's  writings,  mostly  published  since  his  lamented 
death,  his  "Social  Law  of  God,"  the  two  volumes  of  his  "Sermons," 
the  "  Poems,"  and  the  essays  called  "  Epochs  in  Church  History," 
particularly  the  latter,  though  lacking  the  finish  that  so  fastidious  a 
scholar  would  gladly  have  given  them,  contain  some  of  the  best  and 
wisest  thinking  that  the  Church  has  had,  and  bear  witness  to  the  in- 
fluence of  Dr.  Muhlenberg's  mind  upon  his  illustrious  pupil.  Dr. 
John  Cotton  Smith's  two  volumes  of  essays  and  special  discourses, 
though  full  of  directing  thought  and  containing  his  great  prophetic 
discourse,  "  The  Church's  Law  of  Development,"  imperfectly  repre- 
sent an  intellectual  activity  that  at  near  the  end  of  the  great  party 
struggle  of  the  century  was  exerted,  with  unusual  wisdom  and  fore- 
thought, in  sermons  and  editorials,  and  letters  and  personal  interviews, 
for  charity  and  good-will  among  brethren.  Neither  should  Dr.  Samuel 
Osgood,  whose  literary  work  had  been  mainly  done  as  a  Unitarian 
clergyman,  and  who  published  little  over  his  own  name  as  a  churchman, 
be  overlooked  as  a  leader  of  opinion  in  centres  of  influence.  Dr.  Daniel 
R.  Goodwin  has  been  prominent  in  church  circles  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  or  more  as  a  controversialist  of  unrivalled  powers,  chiefly  on 
religious  subjects,  and  as  a  teacher  of  Biblical  criticism.  Dr.  Frederic 
Gardiner  has  done  much  first-class  work  in  hermeneutics,  and  pub- 
lished one  or  two  volumes.  Dr.  Clement  R.  Butler's  "  Ecclesiastical 
History"  is  only  one  among  many  evidences  of  his  work  as  a 
trained  scholar.  Dr.  J.  H.  Rylance  is  an  unusually  competent  writer 
upon  social  questions,  though  he  has  published  little.  James  S.  Bush 
has  presented  a  new  apologetic  in  "The  Evidence  of  Faith."  Dr.  R. 
Heber  Newton  has  wi'itten  upon  questions  of  social  and  political  re- 
form with  an  insight  and  breadth  of  view  which  do  not  avail 
him  to  the  same  degree  upon  the  constantly  shifting  ground  of  Biblical 
criticism.  Dr.  W.  W.  Olssen,  in  the  two  volumes  entitled  "Person- 
ality" and  "Revelation,"  has  shown  signal  ability  in  stating  the  com- 
mon ground  between  questions  of  philosophy  and  religion.  Chancellor 
Woolworth's  "Cathedral  in  the  American  Church  "  contributes  fresh 
ideas  to  the  organization  of  our  ecclesiastical  institutions.     Professor 
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Henrj'  Coppee  has  covered  an  important  period  of  nicdiroval  history 
in  his  "Conquest  of  Spain;"  and  Bishop  McLaren  has  discussed  the 
spiritual  side  of  theology  with  vigor  and  insight  in  the  volume  entitled 
"Catholic  Dogma  the  Antidote  of  Doubt." 

There  are  two  pamphlets  which  mark  an  epoch  in  the  church's 
growth,  and  have  great  significance  :  "  Are  there  Homaniziug  Germs 
in  the  Prayer-Book ? "  b\'  Franklin  S.  Rising,  and  "The  Rise  and 
Fall  of  the  Low-Church  Party,"'  hy  Dr.  John  Henry  Hopkins.  Their 
dates  are  1868  and  1872.  The  ^vriters  on  the  High-Church  or  ritualistic 
side  deserve  as  emphatic  mention  as  those  who  have  advanced  Broad- 
Church  interests.  First  among  them  stands  Dr.  Morgan  Di.\,  who 
early  attracted  attention  by  the  terse  style  of  his  sermons,  and  by 
his  original  commentaries  on  a  poition  of  St.  Paul's  epistles  ;  next  bj' 
his  ascetic  views  in  the  volume  entitled  "  The  Two  Estates ; "  next  by 
his  philosophical  treatment  of  "  Pantheism  and  the  Christian  Faith  ;  " 
next  by  a  volume  of  sermons,  strong  and  vivid  in  their  statements  of 
catholic  truth ;  next  by  his  lectures  on  "  The  Prayer-Book  of  1549," 
and  last  by  the  lectures  on  "  The  Calling  of  a  Christian  Woman."  In 
all  these  writings  the  characteristic  note  is  that  of  catholic  dogma  and 
principles,  and  in  many  single  discourses  Dr.  Dix  has  ^\Titten  with 
great  strength  on  the  catholic  side  of  church  questions.  Dr.  F.  C. 
Ewer  was  a  still  more  distinctly  pronounced  writer,  and  represented 
a  sharper  type  of  thought  in  the  same  channels  in  which  Dr.  Dix  has 
worked.  His  first  important  volume  was  "  The  Failure  of  Protes- 
tantism ;  "  the  next  was  "  Catholicity  in  its  Relationship  to  Protestanism 
and  Romanism ; "  the  last  was  the  conferences,  published  in  1880, 
under  the  title  of  "The  Operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit."  Dr.  Ewer's 
tendency  was  towards  ascetic  thcolog}.  and  his  life  was  true  to  the 
ideas  expressed  in  his  writings.  Dr.  James  DeKoven  belonged  to 
the  same  school  of  opinion,  though  his  writings  comprise  only  sermons 
and  pamphlets,  and  have  slight  literaiy  value.  The  poet  of  the  Church 
for  over  twenty  years  has  been  Harriet  McEwen  Kimball,  whose 
"Hymns"  were  first  collected  in  1866,  and  whose  poetry  is  not 
more  intense  in  its  insight  into  the  interior  life  than  it  is  an  association 
of  spiritual  feeling  with  the  various  oflSces  of  the  Church  and  the 
Prayer-Book.  The  periodical  called  "The  Church  and  the  Worid," 
begun  in  1872  and  ending  in  1874,  was  conducted  with  remarkable 
ability,  and  the  "  Church  Weekly,"  which  began  at  the  opening  of  the 
ritualistic  controversy,  had  a    brilliant  record  while  it  lasted. 

The  tendency  of  our  later  literature  is  towards  a  more  constructive 
and  inclusive  statement  of  ti-uth.  Dr.  Hugh  Miller  Thompson's  writ- 
ings, before  his  entrance  upon  the  episcopate,  had  a  certain  appeal  to 
common-sense  that  gave  them  great  popularity'.  Bishop  Stevens  has 
done  occasional  work  of  marked  value.  Bishop  Hanns  has  discussed 
with  great  ability  "  The  Relation  of  Christianity  to  Civil  Society." 
Bishop  Littlejohn  has  shown  himself  a  keen  and  far-sighted  student 
of  the  times  in  the  volumes,  entitled  "Individualism,"  "Condones 
ad  Clerum,"  and  "  The  Christian  Ministry  at  the  Close  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century," — the  seeds  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  a  remark- 
able article  on  Coleridge,  in  the  "  Church  Review,"  which  eariy  gave 
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him  an  English  reputation ;  and  Bishop  Williams  has  condensed 
his  lectures  at  the  Berkeley  Divinity  School  into  a  book  on  the 
"English  Reformation,"  which  appeared  as  the  first  volume  in  the 
Paddock  Lectureship.  These  works  sufficiently  indicate  activity  of 
thought  in  consti'uctive  directions  ;  but  there  are  three  writers,  repre- 
senting difl'erent  types  of  mind,  who  have  made  special  additions  to 
our  church  literature,  —  Phillips  Brooks,  Alexander  V.  G.  Allen,  and 
Elisha  MuUbrd.  Dr.  Brooks's  literary  activity  centres  in  his  sermons, 
whose  treatment  is  always  literary  ;  so  that  a  judgment  of  his  contribu- 
tions to  letters  does  not  need  to  consider  his  Bohlen  lectures  on  "  The 
Influence  of  Jesus,"  or  his  "  Lectures  on  Preaching,"  apart  from  his 
other  writings.  Their  prevailing  characteristic  is  that  they  find  the 
sphere  of  Christ's  work  in  humanity ;  they  express  very  largely  the 
ideas  taught  by  Maurice,  and  amplify  through  a  sympathetic  imagina- 
tion the  vital  truth  of  the  incai'nation  in  its  relations  to  present  life. 
The  literary  merits  of  Dr.  Brooks's  sermons  appeal  strongly  to 
people  of  culture,  while  their  broad  humanity  and  genial  worldly 
wisdom  win  the  people  at  large.  Though  without  distinct  assertions 
of  dogma,  they  are  our  finest  examples  of  optimistic  preaching. 
Dr.  Allen's  "  Continuity  of  Christian  Thought  "  is  an  extremely  able 
and  thorough  presentation  of  the  Greek  as  opposed  to  the  Augus- 
tinian  theology,  and  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
incarnation,  in  the  fulness  and  sublimity  of  its  real  import,  "is 
finding,  in  modern  times,  a  recognition  and  appreciation  akin  to  that 
which  it  held  in  the  theology  of  Athanasius."  Dr.  Allen's  book 
presents  the  theological  groundwork  upon  which  the  sermons  of  Dr. 
Brooks  are  based.  Dr.  Mulford's  work  is  of  another  type,  and 
represents  the  highest  order  of  mind.  It  is  constructive,  institutional, 
philosophical,  exhaustive.  This  is  seen  in  the  way  he  has  traced  in 
"The  Nation,"  published  in  1870,  the  foundations  of  civil  order  and 
political  life  as  they  exist  in  the  United  States,  —  a  book  of  whose 
author  Charles  Sumner  said  to  Francis  Lieber  that  he  sat  at  his  feet 
as  a  pupil ;  but  it  is  seen  to  equal  advantage  in  "  The  Republic  of 
God,"  in  which  the  human  thought  about  God,  the  revelation  of  God 
in  Christ,  the  work  of  Christ  in  humanity,  the  leavening  and  redemp- 
tive forces  working  in  and  through  humanity,  are  treated  with  the 
comprehensiveness  of  the  scientific  method,  and  are  made  accordant 
with  the  postulates  of  philosophy.  Dr.  Mulford's  work  is  the  unfold- 
ing of  institutional  growths,  whether  in  the  nation,  in  the  family,  or  in 
secular  and  religious  society.  His  statements  are  also  true  to  the 
inner  processes  of  thought  or  experience  in  individual  life.  In 
philosophic  strength,  in  the  synthesis  of  ideas,  in  the  tracing  of  truth 
along  its  political,  social,  and  religious  lines.  Dr.  Mulford's  writings 
stand  among  the  most  important  of  the  Church's  contributions  to 
American  literature. 
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THE   CIIURCirS   IIYMNOLOGY. 

By  the  rev.  FREDERIC   M.  BIRD,  M.A. 
Profewor  in  Lehigh  rniperiity,  BethUhemt  Pa. 

UR  hymnic  history  is  simpler,  and  can  be  told  in  much  less  space, 
than  that  of  the  mother-Church.  She  is  represented  l>y  several 
hundred  hjmnals,  tilled  of  late  years  chiclly  with  matter  produced 
by  scores  of  her  o\\m  children.  Her  daughter  has  to  show  only  the  old 
"Psalms  and  H3'mns,"  the  "Additional  Hymns"  of  LSGC,  and  the 
present  "  Hymnal,"  with  one  or  two  dozen  unofficial  comi)ilations  for 
occasional,  private,  or  tentative  use ;  and  the  native  contributors  to 
these  have  been  few.  Narrow,  however,  as  is  the  topic,  it  cannot  be 
wholly  without  interest  for  American  churchmen. 

Psalmody  rather  than  hymnody  was  the  "  use  "  of  our  ancestors  of 
all  ecclesiastical  colors,  ninety  years  ago,  and  the  Convention  did  but 
follow  the  example  of  New  England  Congregationalists  when  it  set 
forth  in  1789  the  "  Whole  Book  of  Psalms  in  Metre,"  according  to 
Nahum  Tate  and  Nicholas  Brady,  with  a  small  addition  of  hymns. 
The  Bostonians,  at  least  twenty  years  earlier,  had  gone  to  the  length 
of  admitting  as  many  as  one  hundred  and  three,  mostly  from  Watts, 
but  twenty-seven  probably  seemed  to  our  dignitaries  an  al)undanl 
provision,  and  perhaps  to  some  of  their  flocks  a  questionable  inno- 
vation. The  Psalms  are  the  "New  Version  "  (1G96,  largely  rewritten 
somewhat  later) ,  unabridged  and  practically  unaltered.  Criticism  of 
this  time-honored  work  is  not  a  novelty  ;  but  it  may  be  said,  on  one 
hand,  that  it  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  singable  matter  than  has 
been  supposed  by  persons  not  accustomed  to  use  it ;  and,  on  the  other, 
that  a  small  selection  from  it,  made  with  any  judgment,  cannot  fail  to 
be  much  better  than  the  whole.  Our  grandfathers  were  not  ready  for 
this,  and  for  their  purposes  Tate  and  Brady  entire  furnished  doubtless 
the  best  provision  within  reach,  being  far  smoother  and  more  modern 
than  Stemhold  and  Hopkins,  with  less  inflation  and  padding  than 
Merrick,  and  vastly  nearer  the  original  than  the  loose  and  j.artial 
"imitation"  of  Watts.  The  question  whether,  and  if  so  why,  it 
should  be  necessary  to  sing  all  the  Psalms,  or  one-half  or  one-tenth 
of  them,  in  metrical  form,  had  not  then  been  raised  by  any  noticeable 
Eno-lish-speaking  body  except  the  Methodists  ;  who,  indeed,  did  not  so 
much  raise  as  settle  it  for  themselves,  by  quickly  dropping  that  vener- 
able custom.  I-  1         •  u-^i. 

It  miy  be  said  here  that  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  whicli 
versions  are  by  Tate  and  which  by  Brady,  and  any  attempts  in  that 
direction  are  arbitrary  and  without  basis.     It  is  supposed  that  late 
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was  the  better  poet,  and  the  more  Huent  and  favorite  among  their 
renderings  may  probably  be  his ;  no  more  than  this  can  be  claimed. 
The  hymns  in  their  Appendix,  1703,  have  always  been  credited  to 
Tate  alone. 

The  twenty-seven  hymns  of  1789  were  taken  in  equal  parts  from 
churchmen  and  dissenters  ;  six  of  them  being  by  Doddridge,  and  four, 
with  main  or  large  portions  of  three  more,  by  Watts  ;  while  four  and 
a  half  are  Addison's,  five  Tate's  ;  one  is  by  Dr.  John  Patrick  (1679- 
1G91 ;  part  of  his  version  of  Psalm  xxx.) ,  and  one  by  Samuel  Wesley, 
Jr.  The  remaining  three  are  anonymous.  One,  "  for  the  use  of  the 
sick,"  a  dreary  production  of  eleven  long-metre  stanzas  in  the  old 
manner,    beginning 

"  When  dangers,  woes,  or  death  are  nigh," 

appeared  in  an  account  of  the  Magdalen  Charity,  with  hymns,  etc., 
London,  1761.  This  was  one  of  the  two  hundred  and  twelve  hymns 
of  1827,  but  was  happily  not  passed  over  to  the  present  "Hymnal." 
The  other  two  are  still  in  use.     That  for  Whitsunday,  — 

"  He's  come  I  let  every  knee  be  bent,"  — 
is  found  in  a  musical  tract  published  in  1733  ;  while 
"  Go  forth,  ye  heralds,  in  my  name," 

is  now  (1885)  attributed  to  James  Maxwell,  a  Methodist,  1759.  The 
attril)ution  of  it  to  John  Logan,  in  the  Methodist  "Hymnal,"  1878, 
appears  to  be  one  of  several  original  mistakes  in  that  work. 

Sundry  of  the  hymns  of  known  origin  were  thikered  or  rewritten, 
as,  for  instance,  Addison's 

"  How  are  thy  servants  blest,  O  Lord!  " 

which  here  appears  as 

"  Lord !  for  the  just  thou  dost  provide," 

with  nearly  every  following  line  changed.  The  only  excuse  for  this 
was  that  each  line  (and  not  merelj'  the  second  and  fourth)  might  be 
made  to  rhyme  ;  but,  if  the  great  master  of  English  style  did  not  con- 
sider this  necessary,  others  were  scarcely  called  on  to  improve  his 
verses.  Compare  the  original  with  the  rehash,  and  see  which  is 
better :  — 

"  The  sea,  that  roared  at  thy  command, 
At  thy  command  was  still." 

For  this  the  substitute  of  1789  is 

"  The  raging  sea  was  hushed  in  peace, 
And  every  wave  was  still !  " 

It  would  be  trivial  to  dwell  on  this  if  the  whole  "  amended  "  version 
did  not  stand  to-day  in  our  "  Hymnal  "  as  do  several  recensions  of  less 
noble  strains :  e.g.,  Hymn  259  is  partly  Watts,  and  partly  Anon., 
1789.  In  another  case  Addison  was  badly  treated  :  his  famous  judgment 
hymn  M'as  mixed  with  one  of  Watts  about  the  Bible,  the  two  having 
nothing  in  common  except  their  metre.     This  strange  blunder,  after 
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edifying  congiegations  for  thirty-seven  years,  was  conccteil  in  the 
new  book  of   182G-27. 

These  twenty-seven  hymns  were  increased  by  the  General  Conven- 
tion of  1808  to  fifty-seven.  Of  the  thirty  added  twenty-five  were  of  In- 
dependent or  Baptist  origin,  ten  being  by  Watts,  ten  l)y  Anne  Steele, 
three  by  Doddridge,  one  by  Beddome,  and  one  (dropped  in  1826) 
Anon.,  from  Dr.  Rippon's  Selection,  1787;  while  two  were  tJikcn 
from  Bishop  Ken,  two  from  Charles  Wesley,  and  one  was  contributed 
by  an  American,  —  Professor  Clement  C.  Moore  :  — 
"  Lord  of  life,  all  praise  excelling." 

Such  at  least  is  the  tradition;  but  it  is  now  said  to  be  of  earlier 
Ent'lish  origin.  This,  though  not  now  used,  must  be  well  remem- 
bered, for  Tt  was  for  over  half  a  century  our  best  charity  hymn. 

This  limited  hymnic  provision  of  the  infant  American  C^hurch 
calls  for  no  extended  remarks.  Only  by  its  small  size  was  it  distin- 
<Tuished  from  other  compilations  of  an  age  in  which  churchmen  and 
non-conformists  used  the  same  lyi-ics  and  held  mainly  the  same  views  ; 
and  this  very  diminutiveness  might  express  conser^-ative  dread  of 
novelty.  So  long  as  only  fifly-seven  hymns  were  authorized  there 
could  be  no  great  amount  of  heresy  or  schism  in  them.  Beyond  that 
the  fathers'  tastes  were  not  exigent  as  to  the  tone,  either  doctnnal  or 
literary,  of  what  they  sang. 

But  in  one  quarter,  at  least,  other  feelings  prevailed.  Ihe  vestry 
of  Trinity  Church,  Boston,  not  knowing  or  not  regarding  what  the 
General  Convention  was  about,  anticipated  its  action  by  puttiijg  forth 
in  the  same  year,  1808,  through  ]\Iunroe,  Francis,  and  Parker, 
"  Hymns  selected  from  the  most  approved  authors,  for  the  use  ot 
their  own  parish.  This  is  a  12mo  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-nino 
pa<Tes,  fomteen  of  which  are  taken  up  with  tunes.  The  preface  says, 
"  Our  book  of  hymns  has  heretofore  been  very  imperfect.  It  contained 
little  variety,  and  less  excellence.  The  necessity  of  a  larger  collection 
was  generally  felt ;  and  at  length  the  vestry  authorized  the  present 
publfcation"  — probably  the  only  case  on  record   of  an   American 

parish  doing  such  a  thmg.  .,      •     i-     1700      tt,.,- 

The  first  twenty-seven  hymns  are  those  authorized  in  178J.     l^oi 
the  rest  they  were  "  chiefly  indebted  to  Dr.   Belknap,    whose  book 
unquestionably  contains  the  best  specimens  of  sacred  i.oetry  extant. 
Jeremy   Belknap's   "Sacred   Poetry"  appeared  m   1(95,   and   went 
through  sundry  editions.     With  perhaps  one  exception  it  was  the  first 
distinctly    (though   not   nominally)   Unitarian  hymnal  published    in 
A^inerica.     But  the  Trinity  people  were  above  "  l)igotry  ;     and,  to  saj 
ruth,  they  got  no  great  hami  from  Belknap.     Most  of  their  authoi-s 
are  "orthodox  "  enough.     No  less  than  forty-nine  of  the  new  hymns 
are  taken  from  Steele,  twenty-three  from  ^\  atts  ^^"^l^en  from  Dodd- 
ridge.    Five  are  from  Young's  long  poem  on  «  Resignation ;     three 
eac'h  from  Barbauld.  Thoma^  Scott,  and  Joseph  Proud   the  Sweden- 
borgian, -perhaps  his  first  and  la.st  appearance  in  an  i;P'^*;0P-''\^"'- 
lection;  two  each  from  Simon  Browne,  MciT.ck,  Smart,  Tate,  M,. 
Carter,  and  the  Scotch  Parai)hrases ;  a  dozen  by  as  many  scp.ii.de 
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writers,  and  six  from  English  Unitarian  collections.  Only  five  others 
including  Mrs.  Barbauld's  three,  come  from  that  fold,  and  the  one 
hundred  and  fifty-two  hymns  are  followed  by  the  Gloria  Patri,  in  six 
metres,  from  Tate  and  Brady.     There  is  nothing  from  native  authors. 

This  hook  is  scarce  now,  and  seems  to  have  had  no  great  circula- 
tion or  influence  ;  so  that  it  is  amusing  to  read  in  the  preface  that  its 
compilers  "  sincerely  congratulate  the  Church  on  this  accession  to 
its  sacred  treasures,  and  on  the  opportunity  which  in  future  it  will 
enjoy,"  etc.  But  by  "  the  Church  "  they  perhaps  meant  Trinity  Church, 
Boston. 

A  much  more  important  book  came,  fifteen  years  later,  from  a 
smaller  town  and  a  man  then  obscure,  but  afterwards  to  be  famous  : 
"  Church  Poetry  ;  Being  Portions  of  the  Psalms  in  Verse,  and  Hymns 
suited  to  the  Festivals  and  Fasts  and  various  Occasions  of  the  Church. 
Selected  and  Altered  from  various  Authors.  By  Wm.  Augustus 
Muhlenberg,  Associate  Rector  of  St.  James's  Church,  Lancaster. 
Philadelphia  :  Published  by  S.  Potter  &  Co.  J.  Maxwell,  Printer, 
1823."  It  is  an  18mo  of  vi.  -\-  267  pages,  of  which  one  hundred  and 
ten  are  occupied  with  Psalms,  which,  the  preface  says,  were  taken 
"from  the  works  of  Tate  and  Brady,  Merrick,  Watts,  Mrs.  Steele, 
Montgomery,  Goode,  B.  Wood[d],  and  many  others,  —  with  all  of 
whom  great  liberty  has  been  taken  in  the  way  of  alteration.  Their 
compositions  have  in  so  many  instances  been  modified,  and  the  verses 
of  one  blended  with  those  of  another  in  the  same  psalm,  that  their 
names  have  not  been  affixed  to  the  portions."  The  best  that  can  be 
said  of  this  pi'actice  is,  that  the  literary  iniquity  of  it  was  not  then 
understood  as  it  is  now.  Montgomery,  or  Muhlenberg,  might  tinker 
other  men's  verses  with  an  easy  conscience  ;  but  when  some  one  else 
applied  the  same  treatment  to  his  he  would  be  quick  to  see  the  matter 
in  another  light. 

The  principle  here  illustrated,  that  metrical  psalms  might  be 
taken  from  other  sources  besides  Tate  and  Brady,  had  an  influence, 
though  within  very  narrow  limits,  on  the  revision  of  the  "  Prayer-Book 
Psalms  "  in  1883.  But,  seeing  that  six  months  after  the  appearance  of 
Muhlenberg's  "  Church  Poetry,"  the  General  Convention  appointed  a 
hymn-committee  whereof  he  was  a  member,  we  might  naturally  expect 
its  work  of  1826  to  be  more  or  less  shaped  and  colored  after  his  of 
1823.  The  committee  had,  indeed,  no  other  home  precedent  so  nearly 
adequate  as  this.  Here  were  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven  hymns, 
and  more  than  half  of  them  selected  with  some  reference  to  church 
seasons  and  services.  The  most  noted  recent  Anglican  collection, 
that  of  Thomas  Cotterill,  had  been  largely  drawn  upon,  but  chiefly, 
alas  I  for  the  helps  and  models  it  afforded  in  "altering."  The  most 
favorable  example  of  this  is  found  in 

"  Saviour,  source  of  every  blessing," 

which  passed  into  the  "  Prayer-Book  Collection,"  and  thence  into  the 
"  Hymnal."     Whoever  will  compare  this  with  the  original 

"  Come,  thou  Fount," 
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or  with  the  nearer  approach  to  it  which  may  l)e  found  in  iihuost  every 
book  except  our  own,  will  see  that  our  version  is  nearly  as  much 
Muhlenberg's  as  Robinson's.  If  a  hymn  had  no  human  elements  of 
authorship  and  history  the  change  here  might  be  an  unqualified  im- 
provement. ,  .        ^ 

The  leading  writers  in  "Church  Poetry"  are  Watts,  thirty-tive  ; 
Doddridge,  twenty-three  ;  C.  Wesley,  nineteen  :  Steele,  thirteen  ;  New- 
ton, ei"-ht;  Montgomery,  seven;  and  Cotterill,  the  whole  or  parts  of 
seven. °  Many  besides  "the  .three  last-named  made  their  entrance  on  a 
held  of  wider  usefulness  throuirh  the  door-way  supplied  by  this  book. 
Here  first  (so  far.  as  known)  appeared  Francis  S.  Key's  very  genumc 
hymn :  — 

"  Lord,  with  glowing  heart  Td  praise  thee,"  — 

as  memorable  a  piece  of  work  as  the  "  Star  Spangled  Banner."  It  has 
high  devotional  and  fair  literary  merit,  and  is  endeared  to  many  thou- 
sands by  long  association. 

No'  less  than  nine  of  the  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven  have  not 
been  traced  farther,  and  some  of  them  must  be  Muhlenberg's,  though 
he  never  acknowledged  them.  He  says  in  the  pictace,  '  Occasionally, 
to  supply  a  line  or  verse,  and  rarely  a  psalm  or  hymn,  an  attempt  has 
been  made  at  ori-inal  composition;  but  only  when  necessity  re- 
ouired  "  When  a  man  freely  acknowledges  that  he  has  remodelled 
other  people's  verses  at  will,  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  his  from 
theirs.  Several  of  these  nine  have  gone  further,  though  none  ot 
them  is  equal  to  his  later  familiar  pieces.  One  of  then,  got  into  the 
"Prayer-Book  Collection,"  and  now  stands  Ibb  in  the    Hymnal .  — 

"  Almighty  Father,  bless  the  word  _^ 

Which  through  thy  grace  we  now  have  heard. 

It  mav  have  been  found  useful,  but  dry  and  prosy,  and  was  evidently 

"'^^  ThVeommittee  appointed  in  1^23  consisted  of  Bishops  Hobart 
and  Croes,  Professors  Turner  and  Wilson,  and  Messrs.  Kemper  and 
Muhlenbe-.     The  last-named  was  probably  the  only  one  of  them 
wt  had  any  special  previous  acquaintance  with  the  Buh,ect,  and  he 
•md  Dr    H.  U    Onderdonk  practically  constituted,  as  he  tells  us    a 
iorkhi  sub-committee.     The  result  of  then-  labors  was  '^PP'-oved  ''.> 
Genera!  Convention,  in  November,  l.S2(5    and  leisurely  ^on^^^^od 
W  19    1827.     These  two  hundred  and  twelve  hymns  included  all 
bu'ttwo  of  the  old  fifty-seven;  some  of  the  -st  were  of  more  rec^n 
oricrin   and  some  not.     Dissent  supplied  a  majority,  as  at  that  time  in 
a  livmnals  of  any  size  and  not  distinctively  Methodist.    Where  tink- 
ering ^ndpeci"^  have  been  free  no  list  of  authors  can  be  at  once 
:Ss:i  Sor^ghly  accurate  ;  but,  i^^J,  t  e  Br^ish  eo^,u 
tnr^  stind  thus  •  Watts,  twenty-seven  ;  Doddridge,  nineteen  ,  :5ieeie, 
re^Sn    a  Wesley,  fomteei  ;  Scotch  Paraphrases,  th^rtee^.  ^Mont 
<romerv   eleven ;  Newton,  seven ;    Cowper,  Addison    and  i-^te.eaci 
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anonymous.  This  makes  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  ;  the  remaining 
twent3'-six  are  American.  Three  of  these  had  already  some  age  and 
reputation.     The  simple  and  pleasing 

"  Now  the  shades  of  night  are  gone  " 

is  everywhere  ascribed  to  the  Mohegan  Indian,  Samson  Occom,  1770 ; 
but  it  is  diiBcult  to  find  any  authority  for  this,  and  doubtful  whether 
he  could  write  verses  so  good. 

"  The  day  is  past  and  gone  "  — 

a  sort  of  small  classic,  of  which  we  have  but  part,  —  is  assigned  with 
more  probability  to  "Elder"  John  Leland,  an  eccentric  Baptist.  It 
appeared  in  Virginia,  1792,  or  earlier. 

"I  love  thy  kingdom,  Lord," 

is  Dr.  Dwight's  famous  "  third  part "  of  Psalm  cxxxvii. 

Several  others,  though  not  new  here,  had  the  effect  of  being  so, 
and  owed  such  repute  and  circulation  elsewhere  as  they  may  have 
attained  chiefly  to  their  admission  among  the  two  hundred  and 
twelve. 

"  Sing,  my  soul,  His  wondrous  love," 

is  from  what  was  called  the  "  Baltimore  Collection," — a  book  of  revi- 
valistic  and  camp-meeting  character,  which  first  appeared  about  1800  ; 
our  compilers  added  the  third  stanza. 

"  Arise,  my  soul,  with  rapture  rise," 

is  by  Samuel  J.  Smith  (1771-1835),  a  wealthy  Quaker,  who  lived 
near  Burlington,  N.  J.,  and  whose  "Miscellaneous  Writings"  were 
published  in  1836.  This  had  appeared  in  a  selection  by  Priscilla 
Gumey,  London,  1818,  with  a  text  differing  both  from  ours  and  from 
that  of  the  posthumous  volume.     The  much-used  Trinity  hymn, — 

"0  holy,  holy,  holy  Lord!" 

was  written  by  the  lamented  James  Wallis  Eastburn  (1797-1819).  I 
find  it  fii'st  in  Henshaw's  Selection,  fourth  edition,  1824.  Its  author 
was  considered  a  youth  of  much  promise,  both  for  literature  and  the 
ministry.  With  Robert  C.  Sands  he  wrote  the  poem  "Yamoyden" 
(1820),  and  his  brief  labors  as  Rector  of  Accomac,  Va.,  were  said  to 
be  "abundant  and  successful."  He  was  a  brother  of  Bishop  East- 
burn,  of  Massachusetts.  F.  S.  Key's  excellent  hymn,  and  an  inferior 
one  of  doubtful  parentage,  were  taken,  as  already  noted,  from  Muh- 
lenberg's "  Church  Poetry,"  1823. 

More  important  than  all  these  were  two  extracts  from  a  modest 
volume  which  appeared  in  New  York  in  1824,  soon  after  the  com- 
mittee began  their  work :  "  Songs  by  the  Way,  chiefly  Devotional, 
with  Translations  and  Imitations.  By  the  Rev.  George  W.  Doane, 
A.M."  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  our  compilers  did  not  draw  more 
freely  from  this  generous  source.  They  might  have  found  in  it  at 
least  six  or  eight  other  lyrics  of  higher  literary  merit,  and  better 
adapted  to  the  use  of  churchmen,  than  the  majority  of  their  admitted 
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pieces.  Three  of  these,  neglected  at  home,  have  somehow  found 
their  way  across  the  ocean,  and  won  acceptance  hy  siuuh-y  Anglican 
ii^Tunals :  had  they  been  incorporated  in  our  hymnody  in  l.s2()  they 
would  surely  hold  an  honored  place  in  it  to-day.  Mr.  Doane's  volume 
appeared  somewhat  too  early  for  appreciation.  The  original  iiymns. 
which  were  the  best  things  in  it,  were  of  the  modern  school,  then  only 
beginning  to  I)e  known;  and  his  translations  from  the  Latin  (fourteen 
in  numl)er),  while  they  have  been  surpassed  since,  hail  merit,  and 
anticipated  by  twelve  years  the  first  steps  of  that  great  movement 
which,  in  the  hands  of  Xewman,  Chandler,  Mant,  Isaac  Williams, 
Caswall,  and  Neale,  has  both  enriched  and  reformed  our  iiymnody. 

But  if  our  committee  were  to  take  but  two  lyrics  from  this  quar- 
ter, there  is  no  question  that  they  took  the  best.  To  have  written 
sach  a  hymn  as 

"  Thou  art  the  Way  " 

is  not  to  have  lived  in  vain.  The  very  compiler  who  first  brings  it 
to  general  notice,  even  had  he  done  nothing  else  worth  doing,  lias 
served  his  kind.  It  is  one  of  the  dozen  or  score  truest,  purest, 
strongest  faith-songs  iu  our  language  ;  certainly  none  of  home  origin 
surpasses  it.     The  other, 

"  Softly  now  the  light  of  day," 

is  not  equal  to  this,  but  a  model  of  its  kind,  and  perhaps  as  often 
sung.  Yet  the  last  lines  are  imperfect  as  an  ending ;  and  one  cannot 
blame  those  who  omit  the  second  and  fourth  stanzas,  retaining  the 
essential  thought  in  what  has  perhaps  tiie  advantage  of  the  complete 
original  in  seeming  to  be  a  symmetrical  whole,  with  a  perfect  close. 
It  is  no  slight  honor  to  anv  collection  to  be  the  first  in  including 
two  such  hymns  as  these,  thereby  l)oth  winning  and  imparting  fame. 
But  they  were  not  to  be  the  only  novelties  here.  It  was  the  privilege 
of  the  two  hundred  and  twelve  to  have  Muhlenberg  for  contributor 
as  well  as  editor.  The  slight  and  unacknowledged  efforts  of  his  muse 
in  1823  prepared  her  for  a  bolder  flight,  and  in  1826  he  was  ready 
with  five  IjTics,  only  one  of  which  has  failed  to  achieve  wide  and 
lasting  usefulness.  This  one  was  prol)ably  made  to  fill  a  gap,  being  on 
the  "Death  of  a  Young  Person  ; "  it  stood  No.  12(3,  and  began,  — 

"  How  short  the  race  our  friend  has  run." 

Very  likely  it  met  the  taste  of  that  age,  l)ut  it  went  no  further.  The 
others  all  have  places  in  our  present  "  Hymnal,"  and  in  sundry  home 
and  foreign  books. 

The  most  famous  of  these  was  probably  the  first  written. 

"  I  would  not  live  alwny  " 

has  an  intricate  history,  which  was  not  simplified  by  the  author's 
lapse  of  memory  in  his  later  years.  In  his  brief  "story  of  the 
hymn,"  printed  with  its  "evangelized"  text  in  1871,  every  date  is 
wrong  by  two  or  three  years;  and  his  assertion,  "The  legend 
that  it  was  WTitten  on  an  occasion  of  private  grief  is  a  fiincy,"  hardly 
agrees  with  the  clear  and  minute  recollections  of  persons  of  the  high- 
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est  character,  still  living,  and  who  knew  the  circumstances  thoroughly. 
The  date  of  composition  assigned,  1824,  is  probably  (not  certainly) 
correct :  it  was  written  at  Lancaster,  in  a  lady's  album,  and  began 

"  I  would  not  live  alway.     No,  no,  holy  man. 
Not  a  day,  not  an  hour,  should  lengthen  my  span." 

In  this  shape  it  seems  to  have  had  six  eight-line  stanzas.  The 
album  was  still  extant  in  1876,  at  Pottstown,  Pa.,  and  professed  to 
contain  the  original  manuscript.  Said  the  owner's  sister,  "  It  was  an 
impromptu.  He  had  no  copy,  and,  wanting  it  for  some  occasion,  he 
sent  for  the  album."  In  1826  he  entrusted  his  copy  to  a  friend,  who 
called  on  him  on  the  way  from  Harrisburg  to  Philadelphia,  to  carry  to 
the  "Episcopal  Eecorder,"  and  in  that  paper  it  appeared  June  3,  1826 
(not  1824).  For  these  facts  we  have  the  detailed  statement  of  Dr. 
John  B.  Clemson,  of  Claymont,  Del.,  the  ambassador  mentioned,  who 
also  chances  to  have  preserved  that  volume  of  the  paper. 

Thus  appearing  (without  name),  it  was  adopted  by  the  sub- 
committee. When  their  report  was  presented  to  the  entire  committee 
in  182G,  —  not  1829,  as  Dr.  Muhlenberg  has  it,  —  "  each  of  the  hymns 
was  passed  upon.  When  this  came  up  one  of  the  members  remarked 
that  it  was  very  sweet  and  pretty,  but  rather  sentimental ;  upon  which 
it  was  unanimously  thrown  out.  Not  suspected  as  the  author,  I  voted 
against  myself.  That,  I  supposed,  was  the  end  of  it.  The  com- 
mittee, which  sat  until  late  at  night  at  the  house  of  Bishop  White, 
agreed  upon  their  report  to  the  Convention,  and  adjourned.  But,  the 
next  morning,  Dr.  Onderdonk  (who  was  not  one  of  their  number, 
but  who,  on  invitation,  had  acted  with  the  sub-committee,  which  in 
fact  consisted  of  him  and  myself) ,  called  on  me  to  inquire  what  had  been 
done.  Upon  my  telling  him  that  among  the  rejected  hymns  was  this 
one  of  mine,  he  said,  "That  will  never  do,'  and  went  about  among  the 
members  of  the  conmiittee  soliciting  them  to  restore  the  hymn  in  their 
report,  which  accordingly  they  did ;  so  that  to  him  is  due  the  credit 
of  giving  it  to  the  Church."  As  thus  adopted  it  was  a  small  and 
altered  selection  from  the  original  lines,  made  by  Dr.  Onderdonk,  "  with 
some  revision  "  by  the  author.  He  was  never  satisfied  with  these 
texts,  but  revised  the  poem  in  1859,  and  rewrote  it  in  1871,  with  the 
usual  success  of  such  efforts.  However  open  to  criticism  the  version 
of  1826  is  the  one  that  does  and  will  live. 

The  authorship  of  this,  as  of  many  another  popular  lyric,  has  been 
disputed.  The  claim  of  Henry  Ward,  a  printer  of  Litchfield,  Conn., 
has  been  vehemently  urged,  and  revived  but  a  few  years  ago.  Of 
course  it  is  unsupported  by  adequate  evidence.  When  Dr.  Muhlen- 
berg was  asked  to  assure  "some  of  his  brethren,  editors  of  Church 
papers,"  of  his  paternity,  his  manly  reply  was,  "  If  they  thought  I  was 
capable  of  letting  the  work  of  another  pass  for  so  many  years  as  my  own 
they  would  not  be  sure  of  anything  I  might  say."  His  three  others 
in  the  two  hundred  and  twelve  seem  to  have  been  made  in  1826. 
That  for  Christmas  — 

"  Shout  the  glad  tidings,  oxultingly  sing  —  " 

was  written,  he  says,  "at  the  particular  request  of  Bishop  Hobart, 
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who  wanted  something  that  would  go  to  the  tune  by  Avison,  then 
popular,  to  the  words  by  Moore,  — 

"  '  Sound  the  liHid  tiiubri'l." 

Ho  liked  the  verees  I  made  so  well  that  he  had  thom  struck  olF 
before  the  hymns  were  published,  and  sung  in  Trinity  Church  on 
Christmas-day.  In  some  Baptist  books  of  to-day  it  begins  without 
the    refrain. 

"  Saviour,  wlio  tliy  flock  art  feeding" 

is  to  this  day  the  onh'  real  hymn  we  have  upon  baptism,  the  others 
being  statements  or  exhortations.  If  there  were  others  to  compare  it 
with,  it  could  stand  the  comparison.  It  is  widely  used  at  home  and 
in  England. 

"  Like  Noah's  wandering  dove." 

This,  though  we  still  have  it  intact,  would  be  improved  by  cutting 
off  its  head  and  tail.  The  author  thought,  in  1865,  that  the  last  stanza 
should  be  dropped;  and  three  prominent  collections  omit  the  lirst, 
which  is  a  mere  introductory  simile,  not  positively  essential  to  the 
sense.  Dr.  Muhlenberg  wrote,  between  1824  and  1859,  several  other 
lyrics,  which  are  more  or  less  used  by  other  bodies,  but  not  by  us. 

By  for  the  largest  contributor  to  the  Prayer-Book  hymns  was 
Dr.  (presently  Bishop)  Henry  Ustic  Onderdonk,  who,  as  we  have 
seen,  supplied,  with  Muhlenberg,  the  chief  labor  in  compiling  them. 
Distinctly  inferior  to  his  colleague  and  to  Bishop  Doane  in  poetic 
power,  he  had  that  kind  of  moderate  practical  talent  which  has  so 
often  proved  useful  in  hymn-work.  Not  only  his  own  people,  but 
many  of  other  communions,  are  in  his  debt,  for  most  of  his  nine  lyrics 
have  been  admitted  to  their  worship,  besides  retaining  a  place  in  our 

own. 

"  The  Spirit  in  our  hearts  " 

is  either  based  on  a  lyric  by  Dr.  Thomas  Gibbons,  1769,  or  a  very 
curious  case  of  unconscious  parallelism.  The  British  piece,— which 
is  on  the  same  text  and  in  the  same  metre,  —  and  the  volume  contain- 
in.^  it,  were  and  are  so  unfomiliar,  that  the  difficulty  of  believing  them 
known  to  Dr.  Onderdonk  is  as  great  as  that  of  supposing  an  act-idental 
similarity.  However  that  may  be,  he  succeeded  in  producing  the  best 
of  all  sono-s  of  invitation.  Such  are  not  strictly  hymns,  and  it  is 
questionable  whether  they  should  have  a  place  among  the  metrical 
appliances  of  public  worship ;  but  no  one  would  exclude  verses  so 
creutle,  scriptural,  and  Christian  as  these.  They  have  gone  ahnost 
everywhere.  He  was  not  so  fortunate  in  two  other  rhymed  exhorta- 
tions. 

"  Sinner,  rouse  thee  from  thy  sleep." 

This  still  has  place  in  our  book  and  sundrj-  others ;  but  a  com- 
mittee of  well-instructed  churchmen  in  our  time  would  hard^- justity 
it*  retention  on  any  other  ground  than  that  of  long  usage.  The  same 
remark  applies  equally  to 

"  Seek,  my  soul,  the  narrow  gate." 
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Hymus  are  sui)posed  to  be  addressed  to  the  Divine  Being,  not  to 
our  own  souls  or  to  our  neighbors.  Those  lyrics  which  do  not  fulfil 
this  condition  are  "  Spiritual  Songs  "  merely,  and  only  great  excellence 
(as  with  "  From  Greenland's  Icy  Mountains "  or  "  God  moves  in  a 
Mysterious  Way")  can  justify  their  admission  into  a  manual  designed 
for  use  in  public  worship.  But  the  canons  of  taste  were  less  under- 
stood in  these  matters  fii'ty  years  ago,  and  are  often  overridden  now  by 
the  force  of  association. 

"  Blest  be  thou,  the  God  of  Israel." 

This,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  correct  and  usable  hymn,  being  a  versifi- 
cation of  an  Old-Testament  text,  and  in  the  style  of  those  psalms  of 
general  praise  which  have  always  been  in  such  demand  among  us. 
It  has  won  some  acceptance  from  Congregationalists,  Presbyterians, 
etc.,  but  was  denied  admittance  to  our  present  "Hymnal,"  which  in- 
cluded all  this  writer's  other  lyrics,  most  of  them  inferior  to  it. 

"  How  wondrous  and  great 
Thy  works,  God  of  Praise." 

An  excellent  little  missionary  hymn,  which  has  somehow  failed  to 
make  its  way  beyond  our  Protestant  Episcopal  books. 

"  When,  Lord,  to  this  our  western  land." 
"On  Zion  and  on  Lebanon." 

A  pair  for  home  missions,  the  former  considerably  used  among  other 
bodies. 

"  Although  the  vine  its  fruit  deny." 

A  Biblical  paraphrase,  admitted  by  several  Ijooks. 

"  Though  I  should  seek  to  wash  me  clean." 

An  argument,  or  meditation,  of  no  value  other  than  theologic.  The 
"Hynmal"  (379)  omitted  the  first  two  stanzas,  and  might  as  well 
have  omitted  the  others. 

Three  more  of  the  two  hundred  and  twelve  bear  Dr.  Onderdonk's 
mark  sufficiently  to  have  had  his  name  connected  with  them. 

"  Heirs  of  unending  life." 

The  first  stanza  and  part  of  the  second  are  his ;  the  rest  is  Beddome's. 
A  useful  piece,  better  than  the  original,  and  far  superior  to  most 
samples  of  tinkering. 

"  Ah,  how  shall  fallen  man." 

Eewritten  from  the  seventh  Scotch  paraphrase,  which  was  manufact- 
m-ed  from  Watts,  Book  I.,  Hymn  86. 

"  The  gentle  Saviour  calls 
Our  children  to  his  breast." 

Based  on  a  well-known  hjTim  of  Doddridge,  the  alterations  being  chiefly 
in  the  first  stanza.  These  recensions  are  retained  by  us,  and  have 
been  more  or  less  adopted  elsewhere. 

He  also,  one  must  suppose,  among  many  other  such  minute 
efforts,  made  the  first  couplet  of 
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"  Since  I've  known  a  Saviour's  name," 

with  sundry  further  chanaes  in  the  text.  But  one  unlucky  cinonda- 
tion  must  in  charity  be  hiid  at  printer's  or  proof-reader's  door.  Charlea 
"Wesley,  who  was  acquainted  witli  EuLMish  snunuiar,  had  written  in 
1746 

"  Oh,  that  all  the  art  might  know 
Of  living  thus  to  Thee." 

By  some  wild  mischance  ^corld  was  substituted  for  art.  And  so  it 
stands  to-day  (478,  v.  3)  in  the  revised  "Hymnal,"  to  tiie  confusion 
—  in  case  this  hymn  were  given  out — of  those  who  would  sing  with 
the  understanding. 

The  " Prayer-Book  Collection."  even  in  the  later  years  of  its  use, 
enjoyed  a  good  rei)utatioii  among  hrctluen  of  other  names,  and  candid 
churchmen" were  sometimes  moved  to  inquire  the  cause  of  this.  The 
answer  might  be  found  partly  in  its  brevity.  Those  who  groaned 
under  a  burden  of  one  thousand  or  one  thousand  live  hundred  hymns, 
could  admire  a  provision  of  only  two  hundred  and  twelve.  As  between 
a  two-hoiu's'  sermon  and  one  of  tifteen  minutes,  it  was  not  a  question 
of  literary  standards.  Then  the  book  was  colorless,  with  no  i)n)trusion 
of  sacramental  doctrines  or  ecclesiastical  claims;  and  most  will  praise 
what  is  decorous  and  inoffensive.  Beyond  this,  one-tenth  of  the 
matter  was  new,  and  most  of  that  good  enough  to  be  worth  copying. 
In  this  last  circumstance,  and  ia  the  fact  that  for  forty  years  it  con- 
tained the  sole  official  and  authorized  hymnic  pabulum  of  the  growmg 
Episcopal  Church,  lav  its  real  claims  to  honor. 

Meanwhile  the  "'Metrical  Psalter"  was  still  unmitigated  Tate  and 
Brady  A  volume  of  "  Select  Portions  "  from  this,  approved  by  the 
Bishop  of  Marvland,  and  publishe.V  by  E.  J.  Coalc,  Baltimore,  1.S20 
(the  copy  before  me  was  "for  the  desk  in  St.  Peter's  Church  ).  had 
shown  that  abridgment  was  possible  ;  and  we  have  seen  how  Muhlen- 
bero-  in  1.S23,  set  the  example  of  looking  to  other  sources  besides  the 
venerable  "New  Version."  At  length  the  Convention,  October  2it, 
1S32  "set  forth  and  allowed  the  'Psalms  in  Metre,  selected  from  the 
Psalms  of  David.'-'  The  first  copies  were  printed  in  1S33.  some  being 
si-ned  bv  the  committee,  December  27.  1832,  and  certified  by  Bishop 
h!  U.  Ondenlonk,  under  date  of  February  23,  or  by  his  brother, 
of  New  York,  Mav  14.  Exactly  on  what  principle  this  work  was 
done  it  would  be  hard  to  guess,  and  probably  useless  to  mquire. 
Twentv-six  psalms  were  passed  by,  and  the  selections  were  all 
from  Tate,  except  fourteen.  Of  these,  three  were  by  ^  ontgomery 
(70,  part  2 ;  87,'  part  1 ;  and  lO:.)  ;  two  (.5.  82)  by  mtenl  ;  wo 
87  oart2;  120)  by  Watts;  121,  part  2,  •'>•  Steele ;  3<  ''.vl';  "P 
Lowth;  118  bv  Bishop  Mant ;  84  /^o™  .^^"'»  7;"^!;?-\..,^'»"^'* 
Poetry  "-possiblv  his  own;  while  the  others  (K.,  23  ;.))  have 
iot  been  tlaced, 'and  were  perhaps  Ondenlonk's.  Of  this  new 
matter  Montgomery's  versions  possessed  great  '""1  ^'^'^-'V^'^  "  T*; 
and  every  one  remembers  how  often  they  were  used.  BiMop 
:^lant's,  CotteriU's,  one  of  Watts's,  and  perhaps  I  may  say  Lowth  s 
afforded  a  pleasing  change   from  the  monotony  of  overmuch   fate , 
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the  rest  were  no  better  than  many  scores  that  could  then  be  had 
without  asking.  Monopoly  once  aliandoned,  some  of  the  streams  just 
drawn  from  niight  have  yielded  more  largely,  and  it  would  not  have 
been  difficult  to  tind  others ;  as  INIerrick,  Goode,  and  Auber.  Prece- 
dents were  abundant,  as  well  as  materials.  The  hymn-compiling  of 
182G  had  been  done,  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  time,  of  course,  with 
intcllio'ence  and  earnestness ;  but  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  this  com- 
panion task  was  set  about  with  any  real  care  or  pains.  Some  slight 
practical  improvement  was  made,  bj'  additions  and  omissions  both ; 
but  to  those  who  looked  into  the  matter  our  "  jNIetrical  Psalter  "  was  a 
strani^e  mongrel,  such  as  scarce  existed  before  or  since.  The  renum- 
bering was  a  minor  point ;  but  it  looked  strange  to  see  "the  LI.  Psalm 
of  DaVid  "  changed  to  "Psalm  44"  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 
To  print  as  well  as  announce  it  "  Selection  44  "  would  have  been  better. 

The  long  interval  from  1833  to  186G  is  l)ridged  over  only  by  private 
collections,  which,  with  one  exception,  exerted  no  great  influence  on 
our  later  official  movements,  and  demand  but  brief  mention.  The  first 
of  them  goes  back  to  a  much  earlier  date.  While  officiating  at  St. 
Ann's,  Brooklyn  (1817),  Mr.,  afterwards  P>ishop,  Henshaw,  made,  for 
a  weekly  female  prayer-meeting  in  his  flock,  "  A  Selection  of  Hynms 
for  the  use  of  Social  Eeligious  Meetings  and  for  Private  Devotions." 
This  was  "  gradually  introduced  into  other  praying-circles,  connected 
with  Episcopal  congregations,  in  various  places ;  and  four  editions, 
anonymously  published,  each  one  larger  and  somewhat  diflerent  from 
the  preceding,"  appeared.  As  meetings  of  this  sort  increased,  their 
wants  were  supplied  by  sundry  and  divers  hymn-books,  "according to 
the  varying  tastes  of  the  clergy,  and  others  who  have  been  concerned  in 
the  regulation  of  the  matter."  Some  of  his  brethren  "  lamented  the 
deviation  from  the  uniformity  that  characterizes  the  worship  of  Episco- 
palians," and  begged  Dr.  Henshaw  to  provide  one  book  which  might 
displace  the  others.  So,  in  1832,  his  fifth  edition,  "revised,  altered, 
and  greatly  enlarged,"  was  copyrighted  and  pul)lished  at  Baltimore. 
It  contains  four  hundred  and  thirty-nine  hjnms,  twenty-nine  of  which 
were  for  festivals  and  fasts,  and  thirty-one  "  for  Times  of  Eevival." 

The  late  Dr.  C.  W.  Andrews  was  our  most  active  worker  in  this 
field.  His  "Additional  Selection,"  bound  up  with  the  Prayor-Book 
hymns  appeared  in  Philadelphia  in  1843,  and  was  enlarged  and  copy- 
righted in  1844.  It  was  intended  first  for  his  own  weekly  lectures  and 
prayer-meetings,  then  for  similar  use  elsewhere.  It  was  based  largely 
on  the  English  collections  of  Bickersteth  and  B.  W.  Noel.  The  chief 
autliors  were  C.  Wesley,  Watts,  Newton,  and  Cowper.  It  was  rather 
widely  circulated.  Out  of  this  grew  his  larger  "  Hynms  and  Devotional 
Poetry,"  published  by  the  Evangelical  Knowledge  Society  in  1857, 
and  afterwards  revised ;  it  contained  much  unfomiliar  matter.  Dr.  S. 
II.  Tyng  published  two  hundred  and  thirty-one  additional  hymns  in 
1848,  and  his  son,  Dudley  A.  Tyng,  issued  "  The  Lecture-room  Hymn- 
Book,"  in  1855.  These  are  usually  bound  with  the  authorized  collec- 
tion. Of  quite  another  sort  is  "Sacred  Hymns,  chiefly  from  ancient 
sources,  arranged  according  to  the  Seasons  of  the  Church.  By  Fred- 
erick Wilson,  M. A.,  Rector  of  S.  James  the  Less,  Philadelphia,"  1859. 
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These  are  mostly  translations  by  Chandler,  Isaac  AVilliaras,  etc.,  and 
only  bventy-seven  out  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  are  older  than 
the  present  century.  The  same  year  were  printed  two  hundred 
copies,  a  "preliminary  edition  for  private  circulation,"  of  a  l>ook  more 
valuable  and  moi'e  important  tlian  any  or  all  of  these. 

The  completed  "  ll3mns  for  Church  and  Home"  appeared  in  18C0, 
prepared  by  Bishop  Burgess,  Drs.  Muhlenberg,  Howe,  and  Co.xe,  and 
Professor  Wharton,  "as  a  contribution  to  any  addition  that  maybe 
made  to  the  h^mns  now  attached  to  the  Praycr-Book."  The  long  and 
interesting  pi-cfacc  gives  evidence  of  larger  interest  in  and  attention 
to  the  subject  than  had  heretofore  been  found  among  American  church- 
men ;  and  the  contents  at  least  hint  at  the  increased  width  and  variety 
of  the  field.  The  greater  part  of  them  is  still  from  the  eighteenth 
centurj-  and  dissent ;  but  the  later,  and  for  our  uses  better,  work  of 
Anglicans  is  not  ignored.  Here  arc  nineteen  renderings  from  the  Ger- 
man, and  twenty-eight  (not  "  forty,"  as  the  preface  has  it)  from  the 
Latin  ;  while,  among  original  singers,  Heber,  Keble,  Lyte,  and  Mil- 
man  are  allowed  a  fair  hearing.  They,  indeed,  in  most  of  their  contri- 
butions, do  not  In'ing  us  beyond  1834 ;  but  Xeale,  Caswall,  Miss 
Winkworth,  Miss  Borthwick,  and  Mrs.  Alexander  were  contemporaries. 
Fi'om  Faber  but  one  fragment  is  taken;  l)Ut  his  fellow-Homanist, 
Bridges,  is  allowed  to  furnish  three  hymns  and  a  half.  Non-conformists, 
who  were  half  churchmen,  Montgomery  and  Conder,  arc  made  welcome, 
and  Kelly  and  Bonar  are  sipped  from  sparingly.  Of  older  hymnists 
the  Wesleys,  Cowper,  and  Newton  are  drawn  upon  as  largely  as  Watts 
and  Doddridge.  The  tone  is  more  catholic,  the  materials  are  fused 
with  greater  skill.  Some  of  the  selections  are  unhackneyed,  even 
original,  and  almost  self-justifying  at  that.  Were  no  names  given,  one 
might  guess  that  able  and  cultivat;ed  minds,  as  well  as  devout  hearts,  had 
busied  themselves  about  this  I)ook.  Home  matter  is  not  wanting ;  here 
are  five  hjTnns  of  Crosswell,  two  each  of  Doanc  and  two  other  eminent 
bishops,  and  several  more.  Some  of  these  we  must  consider  separately, 
since  they  are  now  part  of  our  oflScial  hymnic  provision  :  — 

"  Before  the  Lord  we  bow"  (307,  "  Hymnal"). 

Francis  Scott  Key;  probably  written  for  the  Fourth  of  July,  1832. 
All  our  home  poets  have  produced  but  two  other  good  hymns  for  that 
occasion. 

"  Lord,  lead  the  way  the  Saviour  went"  (300). 

"For  Sisters  of  Mercy,"  1831 ;  by  the  lamented  Dr.  William  Cross- 
well  (1804-1851).  See  his  poems,  edited  by  his  friend  Dr.  Co.xe, 
1861. 

Several  other  hvmns  of  his  narrowly  escaped  the  success  which 
this  had  won.     The  best  of  them  were  included  in  the  book  before  us. 

"  Once  more.  O  Lord,  thy  sign  shall  be 
Upon  the  heavens  displayed"  (8). 

Bishop  Doane;  the  last  half  of  a  poem  entitled  "The  Two 
Advents,"  December,    1827.      See  his  "Songs  by  the  ^^  ay,"  third 
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edition  (1875),  p.  88.  Several  more  of  his  later  pieces  have  been 
adopted  l)y  other  books,  but  not  by  our  chief  ones. 

"  Holy  Father,  great  Creator  "  (145). 

Bishop  Griswold  printed  this  in  his  "Prayers,"  1835,  as  "  A  Hymn 
to  the  God  of  Christians,"  —  perhaps  a  tiing  at  the  Unitariauism 
then  prevalent  in  his  Sec  city.  It  was  here  (1859-GO)  rescued  from 
obscurity,  with  some  needed  alterations,  by  Dr.  Coxe.  The  original 
made  Creator  rhyme  with  creature,  and  Sanctijier  yv'ith.  fire. 

"  Once  the  angel  started  back  "  (111). 

For  this  abrupt  beginning  the  editors  are  responsible.  It  is  the 
third  stanza  of  a  translation  of  'Ad  Regias  Agni  Dopes,'  in  a  little 
volume  now  scarce,  — "Ancient  Hymns  of  Holy  Chui'ch,"  — by  Dr. 
John  Williams,  Bishop  of  Connecticut.  From  this  source  was  taken 
another,  which  might  better  have  been  admitted  to  the  "  Hymnal,"  —  a 
version  of  VexiUa.  Her/is. 

Two  renderings  from  the  German,  by  Bishop  "VYhittiugham,  seem 
to  have  been  original  here  :  — 

"  A  mountain  fastness  is  our  God  "  (397). 
"  Jerusalem !  high  tower  thy  glorious  walls  (497). 

The  former  is  from  Luther's  famous  Ein'  feste  Burg;  the  latter,  from 
J.  M.  Meyfart,  1630. 

"  In  the  vineyard  of  our  Father"  (227). 

This  is  by  Mr.  Thomas  MacKellar,  —  a  Philadelphia  Presbyterian,  — 
and  was  written  for  a  Sunday-school  celebration,  he  thinks,  about 
1853  ;  but  another  authority  says  1849. 

"Almighty  God,  I  call  to  thee"  (511). 

From  Luther,  Aus  tiefer  JVbth.  Seemingly  an  original  translation 
here,  by  an  unknown  hand. 

Besides  these  previously  unknown  _or  unfamiliar  pieces  the  fine 
Easter  song  of  the  Unitarian,  Henry  Ware  (1817  :  "  Hymnal,"  108), 
was  now  tirst  admitted  to  our  worship.  Dr.  J.  W.  Alexander's  noble 
rendering  from  Gcrhardt  (87)  had  been  in  some  previous  selections. 
Thei'e  were  also  some  striking  originals  (  ?  ) ,  which  fortune,  rather  than 
merit,  failed  to  carry  further. 

The  "  Hymns  for  Church  and  Home  "  doubtless  did  much  to  stim- 
ulate interest  in  the  improvement  for  our  hymnody.  Their  influence 
was  plainly  visible  in  the  three  hundred  and  six  hymns  (though 
one  hundred  and  sixty-three  of  them  were  from  the  "  Prayer-Book 
Collection"  )  reported  to  the  General  Convention,  in  1865,  by  a  com- 
mittee appointed  for  that  purpose,  with  a  resolution  "  that  they  be 
licensed  for  use  in  puljlic  worship  until  otherwise  ordered."  ]\Iany  of 
these  were  good,  and  some  of  them  were  new.  Here,  for  instance, 
were  Mr.  Smyttan's  admirable  "  P"'orty  Days  and  Forty  Nights,"  and 
Neale's  exquisite  rendering  of  the  "Alleluiatic  Sequence"  of  Godes- 
calcus ;  but  beside  them  were  relics  of  a  sort  whereof  we  had  too 
many  already,  like  this  :  — 
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"  Jesus,  in  thee  our  eyes  behold 
A  Ihou^aml  (iloriea  more 
Than  the  rich  gems  ami  polished  gold 
The  sons  of  Aaron  wore." 

These  difTciinir  parts  were  not  always  coherent,  and  the  work  couM 
not  he  reiraidcd  as  final. 

In  DcH-emhcr,  18G5,  was  printed  in  Baltimore  a  small  "Specimen 
of  a  Cluuch  llvmnal,  lium1)lv  oflcrcd  for  the  Consideration  of  those 
interested,  by  ii  :Menilicr  of  the  Ciencral  Convention."    This  excessive 
modesty  tliiiily  concealed  one  whose  hymnologic  studies  iiad  certainly 
o-onc  farther  than    tho^e   of    any  other   dij.Miitary  of   the  American 
Church,  — no  less  a  person  than  Bishop  Whittingham.     His  personal 
taste  and  iudgment.  which  might  hy  some  have  been  distrusted,  had 
not  here  i>een  followed ;  on  the  contrary,  the  preface  tells  us,  "  his 
first  study  was  to  lay  these  aside."     Fifty-nine  pages  were  occupied 
with  samples  from  two  portions  of  the  work,  and  sixteen  with  subjects 
and  first  lines  of  five  hundred  and  forty-six  hymns ;  two  hundred  aiK 
«eveutv-ninc   were   for  the  "  Church   Year ; "  fifty-one  tor  daily  and 
other  services ;  ninety-one  for  "  Offices  and  Occasions,"  and  the  rest 
on  sundry  "  Topics."     The  publication  was  designed  "  for  the  inirpose 
of  ascertaining  whether  more  [was]  wanted."     There  was  no  loud  call 
for  more,  and  no  more  came  of  it.     The  entire  manuscript  probably 
still  exists  in  the  :\Iaryland  diocesan  library. 

But  the  public  'would  no  lonacr  be  content  with  the  old  psalms 
and  hymns  ;  and  early  in  ISCC,  appeared  sixty-five  "  A.ld.tional  Hymns 
set  forth  by  the  House  of  P.isliops,  at  the  Ke(|uc^t  of  the  House  of 
Clerical  and  Lay  Deputies."  These  were  mainly  taken  fn.m  those 
reported  to  the  Convention  (as  above),  and  largely  from  Hymns  tor 
Church  and  Home."  Twenty-seven  bore  date  prior  to  1800,  being 
chiefly  by  C  Wesley  (8),  Newton  (i),  Cowper  (.•,).  an<l  ^^  atts  (2) 
Of  the  later  ones  seven  were  Hebcr's,  and  three  Montgomery  s.  Of 
translation  from  the  Latin  there  were  five  by  Dr.  Ncale  t  nee  by 
Ca-;wall.  and  one  by  Dr.  L-ons ;  from  the  German,  one  each  by  John 
WeMey.  :^Iiss  Borthwick,  and  J.  A^'.  Alexander.  Of  American  writers 
beside;  the  last-named,  Kay  Palmer,  (hiswold,  Crosswell,  Doane.  and 
Key,  contributed  one  each ;  and  there  was  one  of  uncertain  origin 
The  strong  points  were  "Abide  with  me,"  Mm  of  my  soul,  and 
"  Jerusalem  the  golden."  In  these  our  congregations  for  a  time  found 
refuge  and  consolation  ;  most  can  remember  how  eagerly  and  constantly 

thev^wei'e  sought  and  sung.  ,    ,,   ,  ^i  .-.„ 

But  this  sii-ht  taste  of  better  provision  only  whetted  the  appetite 

for  more;  and  in  several  dioceses  Episcopal  sanction  ?vas  g;n"od  for 

ai-er   liberty.     In    18C9    Dr.    Batterson   ,,ubl,.he.l   in  Philadelphia 

"  Tlie  Chnrch  Hymnal.     From  the  Prayer-Book  Hymnal    Additiona 
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and  Modem"  (1801),  with,  presently,  its  Appendix  of  September, 
1868,  was  reprinted  liere,  in  several  editions,  and  repeated,  on  a 
smaller  scale,  its  amazino;  home  success.  License  was  eiven,  or  as- 
sumed,  for  its  use  in  sundry  dioceses ;  people  rejoiced  in  a  wealth  of 
hyninic  material  before  unknown  to  them ;  and  some  parishes  reluc- 
tantly and  slowly  gave  it  up  for  the  official  "Hymnal"  of  1871. 

It  was  perhaps  a  pity  tliat  this  moderate  degree  of  freedom  could 
not  have  lasted  longer.  In  the  mother-Church  the  voluntary  system 
has  produced  hymnic  activity,  knowledge,  and  riches.  There,  since 
hymns  began  to  be  generally  used,  every  rector  has  made  his  own 
collection,  or  introduced  such  one  as  he  preferred.  (Doubtless  the 
bishops  might,  and  occasionally  did,  object  to  and  suppress  some  of 
these  :  there  is  a  story  of  that  sort  about  Cotterill's  famous  selection, 
which  appears  harmless  enough,  and  was  certainly  very  useful.  But 
such  misunderstandings  seem  to  have  been  rare.)  The  results  of  this 
liberty  are  patent.  No  other  section  of  Christendom  has  within  the 
last  fifty  years  developed  such  hymnologic  energy  and  ability,  both 
in  stud3'iiig  and  arranging  the  materials  already  extant  and  in 
producing  new.  Those  who  had  taste  or  talent  in  this  direction 
found  motive  to  employ  them ;  and  thence  arose  a  multitude  of 
characteristic  hymnals,  and  an  army  of  writers  who  have  enriched  our 
sacred  literature ;  for  composing  and  compiling  usually  go  together. 
Every  mood  of  the  Church's  mind,  every  variety  of  opinion  as  to 
doctrine  or  feeling  about  ritual,  has  been  more  or  less  adequately 
expressed.  If  one  is  not  satisfied  with  any  of  these  books  he  can 
make  a  new  one :  if  it  have  striking  merits,  or  be  adapted  to  any 
strong  variety  of  popular  taste,  it  will  go  from  London  to  the 
Provinces,  and  be  heard  of  across  the  seas.  To  scores  this  has  been 
a  labor  of  love,  and  one  whose  fruits  have  been  aliundant. 

The  natural  desire  for  uniformity  can  hardly  be  less  strong  in 
England  than  v/ith  us ;  and  suggestions  have  time  and  again  been 
made,  looking  to  an  enforced  national  "  Hymnal."  But  reason  and 
experience  vetoed  these,  knowing  that  uniformity  in  all  details  is  not 
essential,  and  may  be  bought  too  dear.  But  it  were  too  huge  a  task 
to  substitute  one  book  for  many ;  and  private  enterprise  had  made 
them  so  good,  cheap,  and  plentiful  that  authority  might  well  shrink 
from  entering  the  lists  in  competition. 

Our  case  difibrcd  from  that  of  England.  A  much  smaller  Church, 
scattered  over  a  far  larger  country,  in  whose  newer  parts  the  conserva- 
tive forces  of  law  and  tradition  were  little  known  or  cared  for,  might 
fear  to  extend  over  this  point  a  liberty  which  had  often  been  abused 
on  others.  But  within  careful  limits,  as  of  Episcopal  approval,  many 
felt  that  it  should  be  tried.  We  might  seem  to  owe  this  much  respect 
to  the  mother-Church,  on  whose  materials  and  models  we  were  mainly 
dependent.  Such  compiling  as  we  had  done  had  never  won  much 
praise  abroad,  where  thousands  were  familiar  with  a  sul)ject  to  which 
we  had  given  but  limited  attention.  Our  hard-worked  bishops  and 
leading  rectors  could  not  be  expected,  during  a  recess  of  Convention, 
to  master  so  large  and  oliscure  a  topic,  or  to  gain  more  than  a  smatter- 
ing of  its  history  and  divisions.     But  if  for  ten  or  twenty  years  the 
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English  system,  under  whatever  restrictions,  could  he  allowed,  priests 
and  people  would  begin  to  think  seriously  about  the  matter ;  some  of 
our  prominent  men  might  tind  inducement  to  include  hymnology 
among  their  studies.  One  compilation  would  bo  compared  with 
another,  and  with  larger  knowledge  would  como  higher  slandards  of 
taste.  "  Hymns  AiK-ient  and  Modern,"  however  faulty  or  iiuperfect, 
meant  something  tolcrai)ly  delinite,  and  had  educaiing  power:  a 
book  which,  enforced  by  no  authority,  circulates  at  the  rate  of  a  million 
copies  a  year,  must  have  character  and  meet  a  want.  Another  dilh- 
culty  lay  in  the  path  of  any  imposed  hymnal,  and  more  hopelessly  in 
IS 70  than  would  be  the  case  now.  It  nmst  of  necessity  be  a  com- 
promise between  two  leading  schools  of  thought,  not  to  say  parties, 
iu  the  Church.  That  is  to  say,  it  must  either  be  colorless  and  cluiracter- 
less,  or  must  offend  many,  both  by  its  admissions  and  its  omissions.  In 
view  of  this  and  other  facts  m  the  case  it  was  a  judicious  sugircstion 
of  the  Rev.  Charles  L.  Ilutchins,  that  selections  bo  made  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  accepted  usage;  i.e.,  that  a  given  numhor  of  leading  Anglican 
manuals  be  agreed  on,  and  such  hymns  only  adojjtod  as  were  found  in 
one,  or  two,  or  five  of  them,  those  admitted  by  the  largest  number 
having  the  highest  rank,  and  so  on  down.  Of  course  this  plan,  if 
followed,  would  ha  fatal  to  all  growth  and  progress,  each  book  made 
under  it  being  merely  a  repetition  or  rearrangement  of  former  books, 
and  new  hymns,  even  the  noblest,  liaving  no  chance  at  all.  But  then 
there  was  no  prospect  of  its  being  generally  followed.  It  Wiis  intended 
only  for  our  case,  and  would  have  ensured,  not  certainl}'  a  strong  or 
original  collection,  but  a  safe  one,  which  was  the  thing  wanted. 

All  these  considerations  yielded  to  the  desire  for  immediate  uni- 
formity after  the  usual  methods,  and  the"  Hymnal  "  appeared  in  l.sJl. 

It  is  the  only  recent  American  collection  of  any  standing  which 
does  not  condescend  to  indicate,  in  any  shape,  the  sources  of  its 
materials.  This  deficiency  is  supplied,  with  a  reasonai)le  numl)er  of 
mistakes,  in  some  of  the  musical  editions  ;  and  all  needfid  points  as  to 
authorship,  date,  and  tex't  arc  furnished,  with  a  near  approach  to 
exhaustive  accuracy,  by  Mr.  Ilutchins,  in  his  valuai)le,  but  little  appre- 
ciated, "Annotations  ;  "  therefore  I  need  speak  only  in  general  terms. 

There  are  no  originals,  and  few  novelties :  it  is  not  for  these  that 
this  l)Ook,  like  its  predecessor  of  182(3,  will  be  remembered.  173  has 
not  been  traced.  180  is  said  to  be  from  the  "  Christian  Observer." 
181  is  from  "  Hymns  for  Public  or  Private  Use,"  184(),  perhaps  the 
earliest  of  "  Advanced  "  Anglican  hymnals.  4.57,  a  rendering  from 
iladame  Guion,  is  found  in  a  Boston  Uuitarian  collection  of  1853. 
433,  a  fine  version  of  Psalm  cxlviii.,  was  written  and  printed  in  a 
newspaper,  about  1815,  by  Professor  John  De  Wolf,  of  Bristol,  R.I.,  a 
relative  of  Bishop  Howe,  to  whom  we  owe  its  resurrection.  Of  210, 
the  loveliest  of  communion  hpuns,  the  two  last  stanzas  arc  by  Mont- 
gomery, 1825  ;  the  others  apparently  Moravian,  1832  or  earlier.  All 
the  rest  either  are  of  well-known  authorship  or  have  been  previously 
mentioned  in  this  sketch. 

Less  than  fifty,  by  the  most  liberal  computation,  arc  of  .Vmerican 
origin.     Two-thirds  of  these  are  certainly  or  presumably  by  church- 
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men.  The  others,  when  not  ahovc  cited,  hud  licen  loni:  familiar  to 
other  people,  if  not  to  ours,  being  from  Sears,  Eaj' Palmer,  Mrs.  Gil- 
man,  Mrs.  Hyde,  and  Dr.  Bethune,  except  301),  which  is  C.  T.  Brooks's, 
largely  altered  by  J.  S.  Dwight.  Of  translations  there  arc  thirty- 
seven  from  the  Latin,  all  by  churchmen,  reformed  or  not,  —  Neale 
leading  off  with  tifteen.  He  also  supplied  six  from  the  Greek,  and 
Kelde  one  (o4<S),  which  was  dropped  at  the  revision  in  1874.  From 
the  German  there  are  sixteen,  mostly  by  Anglicans  (Miss  Winkworth 
five,  and  John  Wesley  four),  and  two  from  the  French.  Total  from 
other  languages,  sixty-two,  of  which  forty-four  are  ancient  or 
mediffival. 

If  we  count  by  dates  (considering  the  translations  as  English 
hymns,  of  course)  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  saw  the  light  before 
1800,  some  two  hundred  and  seventy  since ;  the  latter  having,  also,  a 
majority  of  writers. 

As  to  ecclesiastical  connection  over  three  hundred  were  made  by 
churchmen.  Setting  aside  the  Bomanists  (Caswall,  Falier,  Bridges, 
etc.),  and  the  doubtful  cases,  hardly  one  hundred  and  eight  are 
left  to  Protestant  dissent.  These  figures  would  seem  to  indicate  a 
great  improvement  in  soundness  of  doctrine  and  tone  of  feeling ;  but 
it  must  be  remenil>ered  that  some  leading  contriliutors  (C.  Wesley, 
Newton,  and  Cowper)  were  rather  in  the  Church  than  of  it,  being 
dominated  bj'^  "views"  which,  whether  or  not  accordant  with  her 
standards,  are  scarcely  in  harmony  with  her  more  characteristic  utter- 
ances and  general  drift  of  sentiment  to-daj'.  The  great  Methodist 
poet  founded  a  lyric  school,  in  which  he  may  be  said  to  have  had 
neither  precedents,  rivals,  nor  successors ;  and  the  Olnc}^  singers 
wrote  under  the  combined  influence  of  this  and  the  then  prevalent  sad- 
colored  and  long-metred  Independent  muse ;  the  latter  for  a  solid 
basis,  enlivened  by  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  the  former.  These  .saints, 
though  lirought  up  on  the  Praj'er-Book,  were  not  so  far  from  Watts, 
Doddridge,  and  the  Baptists  of  that. time,  as  from  Dr.  Neale  and 
Bishop  Wordsworth.  If  we  exclude  the  versions  of  Psalms,  certainly 
not  two  hundred  of  these  five  hundred  and  twenty  hymns,  old  and 
new,  come  from  representative  church  sources. 

But  we  have  no  right  to  exclude  the  Psalms  from  our  considei'a- 
tion.  Tate  and  Brady  seem  to  have  known  no  form  of  religion  but 
the  church's  ;  and,  if  they  wrote  at  the  most  coarse  and  pithless  era  of 
English  literature  (not  to  say  of  sacred  poetry),  at  least  they  rendered 
yeoman  service.  They  are  by  far  the  largest  contributors  to  the 
"  Hymnal,"  and  their  contril)ution  is  far  too  large.  Why,  at  a  day  when 
entire  metrical  versions  have  been  abandoned  by  all  except  the  stricter 
Scotch  persuasions,  retain  so  huge  a  portion  of  their  not  eminently 
skilful  nor  t)recisely  immortal  work?  No  other  hymnal  does  it,  and 
few  selected  psalters  of  any  date.  Haifa  dozen  of  their  versions  are 
excellent ;  twenty  might  perhaps  pass  in  a  crowd  ;  but  to  keep  sixty  is 
to  sacrifice  utility  and  taste  on  the  altar  of  the  past.  What  is  the  use, 
for  instance,  of  fifteen  mechanical  stanzas  (Hymn  38)  of  a  psalm  which 
anj'body  w^ould  rather  sing  in  the  splendid  transfusion  of  i\Iont- 
gf)mery  ? 
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To  enumerate  the  more  voluminous  contrihutors,  after  Talc  and 
Brady,  Watts  suitplics  (in  round  numbers)  thirty-seven;  C.  Wesley, 
twenty-cii:iit ;  Montgomery,  twenty-tive  ;  Neale,  tuenty-two ;  Dod- 
dridge, nineteen;  Steele.  Newton,  and  Ileher,  eleven  each;  Onder- 
donk,  nine  (three  of  them  in  part  only)  ;  Kel)]e  and  Sir  II.  W.  liaker, 
eight ;  the  Scotch  Paraphrases  and  Mrs.  C.  F.  Alexander,  seven ; 
Cowper,  Kelly,  and  Bishop  W.  W.  How,  six;  Caswall,  Winkworth, 
Fabcr,andBisho])AVords\vorth.  live  ;  .1.  Wesley.  Addison.  Midilenlierg, 
Lyte,  Chandler.  Ellerton,  and  Bridges,  four;  J.  JIason.  Hart.  Bed- 
dome,  Barhauld.  II.  K.  White,  Cotterill.  Crant,  Maiit.  .Mihnan, 
Doane,  and  C.  KUiott,  three  ;  and  a  host  of  writers,  the  remainder  in 
pairs  or  singly. 

As  to  the  catholicity  of  selection  (in  the  popular  American  sense 
of  that  amliiguous  word)  no  complaint  can  justly  be  lodged.  All 
schools  of  taste  and  piety,  from  Ivonie  to  Unitarianism.  are  licre  more 
or  less  represented.  One  may  choose  Itetween  the  Advent  antii)lions 
(14)  and  "Come,  ye  sinners,  poor  and  needy."  Some  have  doulitlcss 
missed  the  old,  familiar  softening  of  "'Tis  a  point  I  long  to  know" 
(151  of  the  Prayer-Bouk)  ;  but  they  can  take  retuge  in  "The  voice 
of  free  Grace  cries,  Escape  to  the  mountain."  And  if  others  regret 
some  hymns  of  pronounced  Anglican  cliarticter,  endeared  to  them  by 
their  brief  usage  of  ''Ilynuis,  Ancient  and  Modern,"  have  the\-  not  (iJ.lJi- 
359)  a  full  set  for  the  Seven  Hours?  If  not  a  few  of  the  best  lyrics 
that  are  enjoyed  by  our  brethren  across  the  water,  and  even  by  our 
neighI)ors  of  other  names  at  home,  an;  omitted,  and  m.any  inserted 
■which  the  majority  of  intelligent  churchmen  cannot  or  will  not  sing, 
be  it  remembered  that  it  is  impossible  to  please  cverybodv.  Five 
hundred  and  twent}'  hymns  is  a  large  provision  for  people  long 
accustomed  to  only  two  hundred  and  twelve,  and  we  can  sing  a  small 
approved  fraction  of  this  large  number  over  and  over  in  frer|uent  re]>e- 
tition.  If  not  much  regard  has  been  i)aid  to  litenuy  integrity  and 
careful  editing,  our  "Hymnal"  did  not  aim  at  praise  for  the.-ie  carnal 
qualities,  but  at  utility  ;  and  it  has  its  reward  in  being  confessedly  much 
better  than  the  old  psalms  and  hymns. 

The  revision  in  1874  amounted  to  little,  and  that  a  dubious  im- 
provement. Of  the  twelve  hymns  added  at  the  end  three  were  the 
old,  garbled  versions  of  182(),  which  had  given  way  to  compar.iti\  ely 
pure  texts  in  1871 ;  525  is  a  restoration  from  the  Pniyer-Book ;  the 
others  are  additions  of  moderate  value,  four  being  old  and  four  recent. 
In  the  body  of  the  book  fifteen  hymns  are  disphiced  l)y  others  :  Watts, 
three:  iSewton.  three;  .S.  Wesley,  Sr.,  Doddridge.  Kobinson,  Bruce, 
Blacklock,  Stcrnhold  and  Hopkins.  Kelly.  Cunningham,  and  an  un- 
certain piece  dated  18oU  (2G4),  driving  out  Keble,  two  ;  Caswall,  two  ; 
C.  Wesley,  two ;  Tate,  J.  Mason,  AV'atts,  Doddridge,  Mrs.  Hyde, 
Keale,  Dix,  Baker,  and  one  of  the  Psalms  of  1833.  The  only  ea.se 
amon"^  these  where  a  change  was  obviously  needed  was  47.!.  which 
bad  been  a  dui)licate  of  32(i.  For  the  rest,  neither  the  old  nor  the 
new  41  and  2G4  was  of  any  special  consequence.  With  274,  .■$85,  and 
417  irain  and  loss  are  about  equal,  unless  loss  be  heavier  in  the  last. 
With  114  and  378,  good  and  impoi-taut  lyrics  supplanted  others  of  at 
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least  equal  beauty  and  value.  With  75,  215,  246,  249,  262,  348,  and 
367,  the  progress,  from  any  modern  pohit  of  view,  was  distinctly 
backward.  In  about  as  many  cases  textual  alterations,  none  of  them 
momentous,  were  made.  The  substitution  of  Jesus  for  Je.'iii  (passim) 
commends  itself  more  dou1)tfully  than  that  of  Alleluia  for  Hallelujah, 
in  42.  The  etlcct  of  all  these  changes  was  not  entirely  to  destroy  the 
value  of  innumerable  copies  printed  and  circulated  during  the  three 
preceding  years,  but  to  introduce  frequent  confusion  between  the  two 
editions.  Apart  from  this  consideration  on  one  hand,  and  that  of 
authority  on  the  other,  probal^ly  any  one  not  wedded  to  the  memories 
of  1826  would  prefer  the  unrevised  form  of  1871. 

The  "Hymnal  "makes  little  account  ofour  own  later  writers.  These, 
indeed,  have  been  neither  numerous  nor  prolific,  but  their  work  has  been 
gladly  accepted  elsewhere.  If  Bishop  Burgess  and  Dr.  Coxe  had  not 
been  among  the  compilers  of  "Hymns  for  Church  and  Home,"  some 
of  their  productions  would  almost  certainly  have  been  introduced  into 
that  volume.  Had  Bishop  Coxe  not  been  a  member  of  the  Hynmal 
Committee,  the  loveliest  of  missionary  songs,  which  had  won  a  place 
in  the  exclusive  "  Hymns,  Ancient  and  Modern,"  must  thence  have 
passed  to  us,  and  other  verses  of  his,  fiimiliar  to  Presbyterians  and 
Methodists,  would  have  ceased  to  be  unknown  to  his  fellow-worship- 
pers. But  individual  modesty  was  allowed  to  take  precedence  of  the 
public  good,  and  this  section  of  our  home  resources  was  not  drawn  on. 
Of  late  years  hymnologic  knowledge  and  activity  have  greatly 
increased.  Facts  bearing  on  the  history  and  biography  of  the  subject 
have  been  gathered  in  several  treatises,  and  intelligent  zeal  has  been 
shown,  at  home  as  well  as  abroad,  in  compiling  both  manuals  for  wor- 
ship, and  Lyrcje  for  private  use.  All  the  surrounding  bodies  have  new 
hymnals,  constructed  sometimes  with  much  care  and  taste.  Surprise 
has  often  been  expressed,  both  within  and  without  the  Episcopal 
Church,  at  her  comparative  lack  of  interest  in  the  matter.  The  com- 
plaint is  unreasonable,  or,  at  least,  the  fact  is  easily  accounted  for. 
With  our  friends  of  other  names  the  hymn-book  is  their  chief,  and  in 
most  cases  their  only,  liturgy.  It  is  not  so  with  us.  Even  for  the 
musical  part  of  worship  we  have  the  chants,  the  Te  Deum,  the  Glorias, 
the  Psalter,  with  growing  content  in  their  liberal  use.  Thus  we  might 
be  almost  independent  of  metrical  hymns ;  and,  so  far  as  we  want 
these,  the  mother-Church  and  the  neighlioring  denominations  can 
supply  abundant  material,  so  that  we  need  only  borrow  thence,  through 
our  constituted  authorities,  what  little  we  may  desire.  We  are  a 
consei-vative  people,  averse  to  changes ;  and  we  are  now,  after  many 
delays  and  embarrassments,  grown  fairly  used  to  a  tolerable  provision. 
It  is  therefore  probably  unwise  to  expect  any  further  improvement  in 
our  hymnology  for  several  decades  to  come. 
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Analogy  of  ihe  Faiih,  The,  to  be 
maintained,  II.  55,  56. 

Ananias  Dare,  Father  of  first  white 
cliild  born  in  Virginia,  I.  19. 

Anderson,  Dr.,  Bishop  of  Rupert's 
Land,  II.  263. 

Anderson,  Mr.  Adam,  I.  360. 

Anderson,  Rev.  James  S.  M.,  I. 
65;  Colonial  Church,  reference 
to,  I.  4,  43,  48,  53,  65,  70,  134, 
135,  148,337,  574. 

Anderson,  Simon,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, 1.  637. 

Anderson,  M'illiara,  I.  171. 

Andrew,  Rev.  Mr.,  Letter  to,  I. 
247. 

Andrews,  Rev.  Dr.  C.  W.,  signs 
"Memorial,"  II.  295;  referred 
to,  362;  additional  selections 
of  hymns  by,  642;  hymns  and 
devotional  poetry,  G42. 

Andrews,  Rev.  Dr.  John,  II.  5,  21, 
64,  649,  654;  challenged  by  Pur- 
cell,  II.  127. 

Andrews,  Rev.  Samuel,  I.  302,563, 
565. 

Andrews,  Rev.  William,  I.  324, 
325,  326,  332. 

Andrews,  Robert,  of  Virgini.a,  II. 
98. 

Andros,  Sir  Edmund,  appointed 
Governor  of  Virginia,  1.  110; 
controversy  with  Commissary 
Blair,126;  referred  to,  H8,  149, 
150,494;  II.  156,  157,  429;  por- 
trait of,  157;  referred  to,  158; 
arms  of,  158. 


Andros, ,  and  the  Building  of 

King's    Chapel,    Huston,    Chap. 

X.;  autograph  of,  ISI;    seal  of 

New  England  under,  181. 
Andros,    Lady,    death    and  burial 

of,   1. 184. 
Andros,     Tracts      published      by 

Prime  Society,  I.  184,  189,  190, 

101,  196. 
Anglican  Succession,  The,  Efforts 

for,  II.  467,  468. 
Anglican  Theology,  I.  250. 
Anglo-American         Colonization, 

First  Records  of,  I.  78. 
Annals  of  Albany,  Munsell's,  I. 

149. 
"Annals  of  Baltimore,"  Griffith's, 

I.  135. 
"  Annals  of  King's  Chapel,"  I.  178, 

180,    181,    190,  191.192,193,194, 

195,  196.2.^.3;  11.485. 
Annals  of  Phil.idelphia,  Watson's, 

AnnaiMilis,  NId.,  1.253;  visited  by 
Keith,  I.  218;  sermon  at,  pub- 
lished,  221;  erection  ot  brick 
church  at,  I.  137;  visitation  at, 
140. 

Anne,  Queen,  "  The  Pi'inccss,"  I. 
119 ;  accession  of,  122,  referred 
to,  .524,  613. 

Anne    Francis,  Ship,    referred    to, 

I.  7,  323,  396,  399,  546,  547,  592, 
605;  11.602, 

"Annie  "  The  ship,  I.  337. 

Annotations  on  the  Hymnal,  II. 
647. 

Annunciation,  Feast  of  the,  Date 
of  letters  patent  of  Raleigh's 
first  expedition,  I.  10,  17. 

Annunciatiiin,  Feast  of  the.  Meet- 
ing at  Woodbury  at,  1783,  II.  1, 
49,  50. 

Anonymous  gift  of  £1,000  to  the 
S.  P.  G.,I.  2(10. 

Answer  to  Lesley,  An,  by  Nathan 
Prince,  I.  269. 

"  Antipologia,"  Edward's,  I.  504, 
note. 

Ante-Communion  Office,  Use    of, 

II.  163,  164,  167. 

Anthon,  Rev.  Dr.  Henry,  protests 
against  Carey  Ordinations,  II. 
270;  referred  to.  521,  523. 

Anthony  Wood,  Reference  to  I. 
12. 

Anti-Christ,  I.  129. 

Antichrist  of  Rome,  referred  to  in 
Lane's  letter  to  Walsingham,  I. 
13. 

Anti-Sabbatarians  in  New  York, 
I.  156. 

Antiquarian  Society  at  Worcester, 
Mass..  I.  88,  note. 

Antiquities  of  llie  Parish  Church, 
Jamaica,  L.  I.,  II.  80,  vote. 

Apology  for  Apostolic  Order,  by 
Bishop  Hobart.  IT.  614. 

Apology  for  the  Quakers,  Bar- 
clay's, I.  166. 

Apostle  of  Virginia  (Rev.  Alex- 
ander Whitaker),  I.  57. 

Apostles'  Creed,  Alteration  of,  II. 
128,*  130,  131;  omission  of  ar- 
ticle in,  II.  66,  70;  restoration 
of  article  of,  II.  113,  114. 

Apostolic  Succession,  a  "vile, 
senseless,  wretched  whirasey," 
I.  250;  assailed  2.58,  260,  266, 
267,  276;  discussed,  II.  8,  9,  13, 
14,  498. 

Apostolick  Charity,  Dr.  Bray's 
Sermon  on,  fac-wimilc  title  of,  I. 
139;  reference  to,  143. 

Apollinarian  Heresy,  11.  122. 

Apoquinirauck,  Pa.,  I.  242,  243, 
652. 

Appeal  to  the  Public,  by  Thos. 
Bradbury  Chandler,  I.  168,  416, 
417. 


Appellate  Court,  II.  405. 
Applebee,  J.,  printer,  I.  250. 
Appleton,  Mr.  William,  of  Masaa- 

chusetts,  II.  501,  535. 
Appomattox  river,  I.  G17. 
Apthtu-p,  Charles  I.  646. 
Aplhorp,  James,  I.  589. 
Apthorp,    East,    Fallier    of    Rev, 

East   Apthorp,   Autograph    uf, 

I.  588. 

Apthorp,  Rev.  East,  I.  408,  410, 
412,  414.  588-590,  591,  646;  IL 
189.516. 

Aqua  Vita?,  Use  of,  I.  84. 

Aqucchenonck,  N.  J.,  1.  165. 

"  Arbella  Letter,"  The,  I.  90,91, 
111,  112.  510. 

"Arbella,"  The  ship,  I.  90,  93; 
7)otei  470. 

Archaeologia  Americ^ina,  The,  re- 
ferred to,  I.  11;  note,VA\notey 
23,  25,  42,  45,  46,  47,  65,  96,  258, 
259. 

"Archangel,"  The  ship,  church 
service  in  cabin  of,  on  coast 
of  Maine,  1.482. 

Archdeacon,  Appointment  of  an, 
proposed,  II.  192.  199. 

Archer,  Capt.,  sails  for  Virginia,  I. 
54;  "a  gentleman"  ascends 
James  river,  I.  44. 

Archer's  Flope  Creek,  Va..  I.  622. 

Araall,  Capt.,  referred  to,  1.  61,  66, 
473,  615. 

Arian  Tendencies  of  Leading 
Churchmen,  II.  G5. 

Arlington  Vt.,  II.  179. 

Armada,  The,  refened  to,  I.  6,  20, 
503. 

Armer,  Mr.  Samuel,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, II.  24. 

Arminian  Corruptions.  I.  255. 

Arminianism,  t.'liarge  of,  I.  277. 

Armisteads,  The,  of  Virginia,  I. 
620. 

Arnold,   Dr.  Thomas,  of  Rugby, 

II.  506,  518,552. 

Arnold,  Rev.  Jonathan,  of  Con- 
necticut, I.  255,  206,  296,  572. 

Arragon,  Castile,  referred  to,  I.  5, 
note. 

ArrassahoeCo.,  Kansas  (now  Colo- 
rado), II.  266. 

Arrowsmith.  I.,  Schoolmaster  at 
Philadelphia.  I.  225. 

Articles,  The  Thirty-nine,  copies 
of,  "to  be  sent  to  New  Eng- 
land," I.  175 ;  published  in 
Boston,  180,  referred  to,  II.  66; 
review  of  the,  proposed,  II. 
105,  106;  alterations  proposed 
in,  II.  Ill,  112. 

Articles  of  Religion,  English, 
"  held  in  force  ''  in  New  York, 
II.  150. 

Articles  of  the  Christian  Faith, 
Speaking  Against  the,  I.  50. 

Arundell,  Thunias,  Lord  M''ard- 
our,  I.  27,  ;.0,  4S2. 

Arzina,  in  Lapland,  referred  to,  I, 
4. 

Ascension  Day  celebration,  I.  339. 

Ash,  James,  of  Pennsylvania,  I, 
660. 

Ashfield,  R.,1. 161. 

Ashley,  Lord,  I.  373. 

Ashley  river.  South  Carolina,  I. 
373 

Ashtabula.  Ohio.  II.  223. 

Ashlons,  The,  of  Virginia,  I.  630. 

AspinwalUMr.,  I.  111,477. 

Assacomoit  Indian  kidnapped  by 
Waymouth,  L  29,  vote;  also 
written  "Assacumet." 

Assent  of  Bishops  to  Legislation  of 
House  of  Deputies,  II.  406. 

Assistant  or  Coad.iutor  Bishop  of 
New  York,  IL  1..2,  153.  150. 

Associate  Mission  of  Minnesota, 
The,  U.  263. 
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■•  ArwoclatcB  of  Dr.  Bray,"  1. 143. 

A«loii,  Mr.,  of  lii.mou.  1.  646. 

Atchinun,  Kan.,  11.  JliS,  il'X),  '.M;. 

AllmuaM^iu  (riid,  uiniMsiou  of, 
11,  t56,  07,  "o:  ri-jcclfd,  II.  IH*, 
Svabury'g  k-Hi-r  rvspfctinif,  114, 
115;  Uitibop  Wliitu  cuuci-rniu«, 
121,122;  Itibliop  Scubury,  l"-8, 
129,  131,  VJl,  b"*J;  oiuiiu-iliu  llie 
proposed  book,  11.  392,  4S7,  ibH, 
4S9. 

Atliiium  referred  10, 1.  «). 

"Alluiia)  OsoiileiiBef,"  Anthouy 
Wood's  retereliee  \t>,  I.  12. 

.alliens,  (ireeee,nils»ioiii.l,  II.  249. 

Atlimlic  Moulhly,  Tbe,  1.  Sj;  nvCe, 

Atkinson,  BUhop  Thom:is,of  ^orttl 

Carolina,   1.  C19;    II.  aiS,  5lW, 

590;  elected lo Indiana,  2o5,2>T; 

referred  lo,  273,  ;i2.S,  3J0,  342. 
Atkinson,     lion.    Theodore,    be- 

qnesl. 
Alkinsons,  Ttw,  of  Viririnia,  I.  620. 
Attempt  lo  laud  ii  liir.liop  in  ,\nier- 

ica,  .-Vn.,  referred  lo,  1.  412-414; 

copy  of  the  print,  4!.i. 
Altcrburv,     Francis,     Bishop     of 

Uocllester,  1.  625. 
Attleborouah,  Mass.,  I.  2'1; 
Atwaler,  .leremiah,  Tres.  Middle. 

bury  and  Dickersou  Colleges,  I. 

538. 
Auburn,  N.  V.,  Death  of  Bishop 

Ilobartat.Il.  160. 
Auchcniitv,  .Mr.,  of  l!oslon,  I.  648. 
Auchmulv,   llev.   Dr.,  I.  415,460, 

464,  47''.>,  4S0,  4!41,  647,  618,  649, 

6ol,05:i,  <Vj4,6:.9. 
Auchmuiy.  Kobert,  I.  264;  aulo- 

gniph  of,  264. 
August  11,  l.')87,  baptism  of  Mao- 

teo,  I.  lU. 
August  20,  15S7,  baptism  of  Vir- 
ginia Dare,  I.  19,  20. 
Aui;ust:i,  Ua.,  I.  3.)6.  357. 
Auer,  Bishop  .John  G., consecrated 

lo  Africa,  11.250. 
Aliren,  Kev.  .lonas,  I.  245. 
Auricular  confession,   U.  28l),  286, 

2H-*- 
Austin,  Samuel,  Pres.  University 

of  Vermont,  I.  538. 
Austin,  Sir  John,  1.363. 
Authority  of   Bii-hopu  of  London 

on  the  planuilions,  I.  154,  155, 

l.V,i. 
Avaion,  Projected  settlement  of,  I 

145,  303. 
Avcrv,  Hev.  .John,  I.  415;  n.  16S. 
Ayra'ult,  Dr.  Pierre,  II.  429. 
Aytcs,  Rev.  Itobert,  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, II.  222. 
Ayres,  Itev.  William,  of  Xew  Jer 

sey,  I.  649,  654. 
Azores,  referred  to,  I.  5,  noU,  32, 

483. 

Babcock,  Rev.  William  K.,  of  Mas. 
sachusetts,  II.  502. 

Bacon,  Ephraim,  and  Wife,  IT.  242. 

Bacon,  Lord,  Essay  on  planta- 
tions, referred  to,  1.  37,  41. 

Bacon,  Sathauiel,  rebel,  I.  616. 

Bacon,  Rev.  Dr.  Thos.  Scott,  II. 
627.  ,  , 

Bacon  (Ucv.  Thomas),  Laws  of 
Marvland.  1. 144. 

Bacon,  llev.  Thomas",  of  Marjiand, 
Autograph  of,  I.  317 ;  notices  of, 
317,318.  „.     .   ,       , 

Bacon's  Rebellion  in  Virginia,  I. 
204,  621. 

Bacons,  The,  of  Virginia,  I.  626. 

Bahama  Islands,  I.4iO. 

Bailey,  Bishop,  1. 230. 

Baily,  Roger,  one  of  the  KoanoKc 
settlers,  I.  24. 

Baker,  Mr.,  buried  at  Ilampton, 
Va.,  1667, 1.  021. 


Baker,  Mr.  Henry,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, I.  634. 
Baldwin,    .\bniham,  fipundt-r    r.nd 

pres.  Univ.  of  lieorgla,  1.  .S3.S. 
Ballours,    The,    of    Narragansetl, 

K.I.,  1.596. 
Ball,  lien.  Stephen,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, 1.  642. 
Ball,   Lieut. -fiov.,  of  South  Caro. 

lina,  1.  6t'2. 
Ballard,  Kev.  Dr.  Edward,  referred 

to.  1.41. 
Ballard.  Mr.,  of  Boston,  1.  64«. 
Bulls,  The,  of  Virginia;   maternal 

funilly  of  Waslihmlon,  1.  028. 
Bahnaiiie,   Kev.  Mr.,  a  patriot,  1. 

446. 
Balliniore  Anns,  Tlie,  cut  of,  1. 132. 
Baltimore  County,  Itequest  to  put 

Protestant  iiiiuisti  r  In,  I.  135. 
Baltimore,  Lad\ ,  1.  3IS, 
Baltimore,  Lord,  Portrait of,1. 130; 
referred    to,    132,   305,  310,   317, 
318,421;  II.  69.'.. 
"  Baltimore  town."  I.  316. 
Bancroft,   Arehbishop  of   Canter- 

burv,  referred  to,  1.  42. 
B.ancrofl,  tieorge,  Historian,  I.  .^9, 
40,  43,  4S,  67,  70;  U.   417,  472, 
4S:i,  4s6.  iio(f,617. 
Bangor.  Bishop  of,  I.  197  ;  auto. 

gniph  of,  11.  4'i. 
Bangor,  Pa,  1.243. 
Bankes,  Mr.  Kiehard,  I.  178. 
Banks,  Den.  N.  P., Order  of,  open- 
ing churches  in  New  Orleans, 
11.673. 
Banner  of  the  cross.  The,  II.  615. 
lianvar,  (joldsborougli,  1.  6.>3. 
Baptism   luid  the  Lord's  Supper, 
Leslie's  disci.ur-e  sliowing  who 
arequaliliedtoadininister,  I.'280. 
Bapli-iii  of,  11.  HI. 
Baplisin<  f  fir^t  Indian  convert  and 
lirst  wliite  child    born  in  Vir- 
ginia, 1.  19, -20. 
Baplismof  Indian  converts  in  Jiew 


_  ork,  1.  32-.'-3»). 
Baptism  of  slaves,  supposed  equiv- 
alent lo  ni:uiuinisslon  in  St.uth 
Caroliua,  I.  ;i80. 
Baptismal  oQices,  Alterations  pro. 
posed  in ,  1 1 . 1 09 ;  Bishop  White's 
account  of  changes  in,  II.  117; 
word     "  regenerate "    dropped 
from,  II.  S92. 
Baptismal  regeneration,  II.  498. 
Baptisms  at  the  Bermud.is,  I.  54. 
Baptists,    Opposition    of,    to    the 
■•Kslablishinent"  In    Virginia, 
11.132, 1:H,1M,  138. 
Baptists,  Puritan  hostility  against, 

1.510.  ^   , 

Barbadoes,   BUhop  proposed  for. 

1.399,400. 
Barbary,    Redemption  of  capUvc 

from.  1. 191.  riotf. 
Barbauld,   Mrs.,  Hymns  by,   II. 

6.14,  e35. 
Barber,    Kev.    D.-iniel,    autograph 
of,  II.  ISO;  referred  to,  181,  29U, 
581,58'2. 
Barber,  Kev.Virgil  Horace,  of  New 

Hampshire,  II.  "iv"). 
Barclav,  John,  brother  to  Robert, 

I.  166,  215. 
Barclay,  Mr.  P.,  L  268. 
Barclay.  Kev.  Henry,  Indian  mis- 
sionary, I.  320,  327. 
Barclay,  Kev.  Henry,  D.D.,  eon  of 
Indian  missionary,  1.  2-9,  32,, 
.■!2S  ;    edits     Mohawk    Prayer 
Boi.k,.'BJ;  letter  signed   by,  I 
440,441;   11.47'.'. 
Barclav,  Kobert,  author  of  Apology 

f,ir"lhe  liuakers,  1.  IM,  215. 
Bardstown,  Ky.,II.199.200. 
Bargrave,  Capt.  John,  I.  f>6. 
Bargrave,  Dr.,   Dean    of   Cantfr- 
bury,  I.  66. 


Barttrnve,  Mr.  Thomu,  I.  M,  67, 

74.  NO. 
Barter,  Mr.  lUnJnniln.  I.  3iV.. 
Barker,    Itoberl,  printer,     I.    487, 

Barlow  ,  Dr.,  Illsliop  of  Lincoln;  I. 

37.1. 
Barlow.  lU'V.  Wlllluin,  of   South 

t'aruliua,  II.  161. 
Barliiwe,       Arthur,     Captjiln      In 
ICilegh's     lln-t     expi'illlluu     lo 
North   Carolina,   1.  10,  rvfernsd 
lo, -il,  24. 
Barnard,  lUv.  Dr.  K.  .V.  P.,  II.WW, 

5t'.'.t. 
Barnard,  Kev.  John,  I.  '.TO,  '273. 
liarnardlston,  Sir  Nalh.,  I.  470. 
Baniuejl,  Kev.  Mr.,  of  SouUi  Caro- 
lina, II.  5'j;i. 
Barradall,    Tomb    fif.   ol    Brulon 

Churcli,  Va.,  1.  623. 
Bartletl.  Kev.  W.H.,  II.  626. 
Barton,  1  ir.  Beignniln  Mullh,  1. 640. 
Barton,  Kev.  Thonias,  <pf  Peiinsyi- 
vanla,    1.    242;     autograph    of, 
■242;  649. 
Barl.iw,  Kev.  .lolm,  reelor  .,f  West- 

ehe.ler,N.V.,  1.  1:3,210.217. 
Bartow,  Dr.  J.  B.,  ofGi-orgla,  U. 

■.05. 
Bartow,     Rev.  The'odort!    B.,    of 

Georgia,  1 1.  '207. 
Barlow,  Kev.  Theodosius,  of  New 

York, a.  149. 
Baskell,  Mr.  J.dm,  sends  books  to 

Georgia,  l.;i'.4,:'.'W,5'i3. 
Bass,  llishi.p  Kilwanl,  of  Massa- 
chusells,  1.3.11,321;  autograph 
of,  321;    referred  to,  450,  578; 
U.  19,  30,  59,  79,  84,  85.  86,  8:, 
88,93.158,177,  178.1S-),452,  451, 
4:0,  488,  4'.K',  492,  493. 
Bass,  Jeremiah,  1.  548,  530,  601. 
Biu-setts.  The,  of  Virginia,  I.  626. 
Basshabaes   brother,    I'lie,  at  ser- 
vice at  SaifadahoC,  1.  ;13. 
BaUhelder,  Kev.  C.  K.,  history  of 

Eastern  diocese,  I.  lol,  ISi. 
Batchel.ier,     KeT.      .1.,      ploneir 
clergyman  in  Illinois  and  Iowa, 
II. -214, '261. 
Bath,  Beaufort  Co.,  N.C.,  Church 

in,I.6:j7,  fi;i8. 
Bath  and  Wells,  Blslmp  of.  I.  49, 
185;  autograph  of,  11.  43;  468, 
541. 
Baton  Rouge,  La.,  II.  215. 
Baltersou,  K"V.  Dr.  II.  G.,  II.  645. 
Baubee,  Molls.,  Indian  student   at 
William  and   Mary  College,  I. 
1-20. 
Baudonin,  Pierre,  II.    407;    auto- 
graph of,  430. 
Baury,    Itev.    Dr.    Alfred    L.,  of 

Mass.vhusett»,  II.  -24.).  244. 
Bayard,  Mr.,  of  Boston,  1.  646. 
Beach,  Kev.  .Miraham,  of  New 
Jersey,  1.  41'.,  649,  054,  tV)6,  «.)7, 
659,  efio;  referred  to,  II.  2; 
autograph  of ,  5 ;  referr<-<l  to,  6 ; 
lellcrs  from,  to  Dr.  White,  IL 
16,  18;  nferred  U>.  '27,  M,  t; 
f,  bO;  signs  address  to  English 

Bishops,!.;,  78,  Ml.  tji.'.rv 

Beach.  Kev.  John,  C  I 
I.2;«,-277,278;i. 
encted  to,  I.  2*2,  .  . 

•.>98.  •21'',  3-.'0,  4i's>,  4  '1 

Beach.-,  Kills,  I-  I-il- 

Bearon  Hill,  B.-toll,  I.  00. 

Be.aeiiu  street,  Boston,  I.  498,  fiotf. 

Ucareroft,  Kev.  Dr.  Philip,  I.  310, 
4.1*1 

Bcardiley,  Kev.  Dr.  E.  Edwards, 
of  Conmxlleut,  1.249,2.11,  'iV2, 
233  ■'•,■>  277,  S'.»4,  2!'.5,  3.'>4 ;  "U 
Uigraph's  of.r.54,  .176.  4,1",  444, 
448,  621.  .io(';  6:i6._.'.W,  '.43; 
monot-mpli  by,  .^01--■i70;  II.  W, 
noU;  historical  wriUngn  of,  627. 
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Bcaplcy,     Rev.     Pr.     Frederick, 

liit-liop  CbiisL-    prejichcH  conse- 

LTiitioii  Hertiion,  11.  :;Uti,245,  013. 
Bciiiilorl,  S.  C,  I.  3:i7,  33»,  372. 
BL-avL-ii,  Mr.  i^amuel,  1.  287. 
Hi-ckit,  Htv.  Mr.,  I.  234,  235. 
Bfckwilh,  liisliop   John    W.,    of 

Gi-orgia,  I.  OUi,  nkctch  by,  661- 

665;  nulo^riipli  of,  665. 
Beekwitli,  Ktv.    Prof.    I.   T.,    of 

Counccticiil,  II.  546. 
Beddumi-,  Iljinns  by,  11.  633,  635. 
Bedell,  Bishop  of  Ohio,  view  of 

home  of,  Gambicr,  O.,  II.  232; 

referred  lo,  267,  2<J5,342. 
Bedell,  Kev.  Pr.  U.  T.,  autograph 

of,  II.  241;  referred  to,  24v:;  U. 

193. 
Bedford,  Duke  of,  I.  316. 
Bedford,  Eni;.,  I.  57. 
Bedford,      Hezekinh,     non-juring 

hiebop,  I.  643,  666. 
Be.iford,  N.  Y.,  I.  173;  II.  417. 
Bedfordsbire,  Eng.,  I.  316. 
Bcechcr,  Kdward,  Pros,  of  Illinois 

Coll.,  I.  538. 
Beers,    Mr.    Inaac,    bookseller   at 

New  Haven,  II.  I.JO. 
Belcher,  Gov.,  I.  68  J. 
Beliiha,  William,  I  361. 
Belknap,    Dr.    Jeremy,    "Sacred 

Poetry,"  II.  633;  New  H.inip- 

Bhire,  I.  100,  101. 
Bell  given  to  Trinity,   N.Y.,  by 

Bishop  of  Londou,  I.  172. 
Bell,  Rev.  Hamilton,  of  Maryland, 

11.521. 
Bell,  Shubael,  warden    of  Christ 

Church,  Boston,  I.  587. 
Bcllomout,  Karl  of,  autograph  aud 

portrait  of,  I.  163;  referred  to, 

164,  196,  322,  3i4;  U.419. 
BellsofChurcb  at  Jaiuc6lowu,I.56. 
Beuuet,  Major  Gen.,  I.  372. 
Bennett,  Mr.,  Master  in  Chancery, 

I.  554,  note. 
Bennett,  Kev.  Willi.am,  I.  80. 
Benson,    Bishop    of     Gloucester, 

I.  350;  Pope,  tribute  to,  .525;  II. 
461,  602. 

Benson,  Kgbert,  LL.D.,  I.  445. 

Bent,  Kev.  NalhanielT.,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, II.  497. 

Benton,  Rev.  Robert  A.,  II.  651. 

Berdt,  Dennis  de,  agent,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, in  London,  I.  418. 

Bergen,  N.  J.,  I.  165. 

Berkeley,  Bishop  George,  I.  289, 
290, 428, 526, 627 ;  monograph  on, 
T''5I1-'"'  ■*f**f*-,  II.  438,538;  chair  of, 
'  642.  600-604,  600;  portrait  and 

autograph  of,  523;  view  of 
'*  ^Vhitehall  "  residence  of  at 
Newpert,  R.I.  520;  view  of  fa- 
vorite resort,  called  **  Berkeley's 
Beat,"  533;  verses  on  America, 
526,  527;  sermons  on  America, 
632-534,  693,  696. 

Berkeley  Divinity  School,  Middle- 
town,  Ct.;  I.  640;  11.544,  616, 
SO. 

Berkeley,  Dr.  Carter,  of  Virginia, 

II.  168. 

Berkeley,  Earl  of,  1.525. 

Berkeley  Foundation  at  Yale  Col- 
lege, 1. 299. 

Berkeley,  Henry,  eon  of  Dean 
Berkeley,  I.  .521. 

Berkeley,  Loid,of  Straiten, 1. 373, 
522. 

Berkeley,  I^ucia,  daughter  of  Dean 
Berkeley,  I.  621,  593. 

Berkelev's  Chair  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Hartford,  I.  640. 

Berkeley's  Theory  of  Philosophy, 
I.  .522-524. 

Berkeley  Schools  in  New  York, 
and  Providence,  K.I.,  I.  640. 

Berkeley's  sojourn  in  America, 
Monograph  IV,  I.  51»-540. 


Berkeley,  Kev.  Dr.  George,  II.  448. 
Berkeley,  Sir  William,  autograph 

of,  I.  114;  referred  to,  114,  204, 

372,  373,  473,  616. 
Berkelys,  The,  of  Virginia,  I.  627. 
Berkeleyan     "Scholars     of     the 

House,"  Yale  College,  I.  538. 
Berks  Co.,  Pa.,  1.  243. 
Berkshire,  Vl.,  II.  185. 
"  Berieoothes,    The    still    vex'd," 

quoted,  I.  64. 
Bermuda  Hundred,  Va.,  I.  66,  620. 
Bermuda  Islands,  1.  400,  639;  II. 

602. 
Bermudas,    The,     shipwreck     of 

Gates's  expedition  on,  I.  64. 
Bermudas,  The,  College  of  St.  Paul 

at,  I.  620,  527,  528,  629,  530,  572, 
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Bernou,  Gabriel,  I.  596;  II.  427- 

429 ;  autograph  of,  428 ;  438. 
Berrian,  Dr.   William,  of  Trinity 

College,  N.Y.,  II.  75,   482,  483, 

625. 
Berriman,  Rev.  Dr.  William,    I. 

371. 
Berriman,  Rev.  John,  letter  from, 

I.  543,  note, 
Bcrtrand,  Rev.  Paul,  of  Maryland, 

I.  136. 

Betbesda  Orphan  House  and  Col- 
lege, Georgia,  I.  661-665;  U. 
192,  203. 

Betbune,  of  Boston,  I.  646. 

Beveridge,  .\rchdeacon,  I.  200 ;  ser- 
mon on  the  Common  Praver,  I. 
273. 

Beveridge,  Bishop,  "  Thoughts  on 
Religion"  by,  11.440. 

Beverhs  The,  of  \'irgiuia,  I.  627. 

Beza,  1.  261. 

Bible  aud  Common-Prayer  Book 
Society  of  New  York,  II.  157, 
161. 

Bible,  A  great,  provided  for  church 
at  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  I.  101, 
102. 

Bible,  King  James's  version,  I.  .505. 

Bible,  to  be  read,  I.  4;  Harlot's 
decl.-iration  of  the  contents  of, 
to  the  Indians,  12. 

Bibles  aud  other  Church  books 
sent  to  Maryland  by  King 
Charles,  II.,  1. 136. 

Bibles  eent  to  Georgia,  I.  363,  364, 
365,  366. 

Bibliography  of  Congregational- 
ism. Dexter's,  I.  601. 

Bibliography,  Kirst  American,  I. 
197. 

Bibliography  of  Keith's  American 
publications,  I.  221,  222. 

Bibliography  of  the  Popham  Colo- 
ny, referred  to,  I.  41. 

Bibliotlieca^  Americanae  Primor- 
dia,  by  White  Kenneth,  I.  109; 
1.197,205,377. 

Bidding  Prayer,  II.  395. 

Bidwells  The,  of  Virginia,  I.  627. 

Bienville,  Governor  of  Louisiana, 

II.  434. 

Bignion,  Rev.  Mr.,  of  South  Caro- 
"lina,  11.434. 

Biggiu  Church,  South  Carolina,  I. 
'ew,  640. 

Bingham,  Rev.  Joel  F.,  I.  686. 

Bingham  Solomon,  missionary 
printer,  II.  '243. 

Binney,  Hon.  Horace,  I.  648 ;  note, 
661;  II.  168;  opitnon  of  Sen- 
tence of  Bishop  n.  U.  Onder- 
donk,  II.  277. 

Biorck,  Rev.  Eric,  I.  245,  246. 

Biorens.  Reprint  of  the  Early 
Journals,  II.  32,  36. 

Bird,  Rev.  Frederick  M.,  Mono- 
graph by,  II.  631-650;  auto- 
graph, 650. 

Bird,  William,  of  Westover,  Va., 
I.  78;  eide  Byrd. 


Birgo,    Rev.    Benjamin,    of  Ken- 
tucky, II.  200. 
Bisiiop,  George,  printer  of  Brese- 

tou's  Narrative,  I,  39,  412,  487, 

note. 
Bishop,  Mr.  Robert,  I.  .366. 
"  Bishop,"  Name  of,  offensive,  II.  S. 
Bishop,  New  Testament  use  of  the 

word,  1.  2.51,  262. 
Bishop   I'.addoek,    Lectureship  of 

the    Gen.   Theo.    Sem.,  II.  632, 

626,  030. 
Bishop    Scott    Grammar    School, 

Portland,  Or.,  II.  324,  315 ;  view 

of,  325. 
Bishop,  The,    "  the  Head  of  the 

Church,"  II.  l.'iO. 
Bishop  of  Virginia  required  to  hold 

a  parish,  II.  138. 
"  Bishopcroft,"  Portland,  Ore.,  II. 

324. 
Bishoprics     promised    to    ecclesi. 

astics  going  to  America,  I.  16. 
Bishops  and  Ministers,  Of,  II.  111. 
Bishops,  Authority  of,    neknowl- 

edged  in  the  Leydeu  Articles,  I. 

485,  ,iote. 
Bishops'  Courts,  Opposition  to,  I. 

422,  423. 
Bishops  in  America,  Locker's  letter 

conceruing,  I.  647. 
Bishops,  JIaunel*  of  choosing  pre- 
scribed, II.  94. 
Bishops  of  Scotland,  II.  34,  36. 
Bishop's  Seat  at  Burlington,  N.J., 

purchased  by  Gov.  Hunter,  I. 

602. 
Bishops,  Spiritual    authority  and 

jurisdiction  of,  II.  65,  56. 
Bishops.  The,  a  House  of  Revision, 

II.  94. 
Bishops,   The  governing  order  in 

the  Church,  U.  404. 
Bisse,  Dr.,  Bishop  of  St.  David's, 

I.  399. 
Bissell,  J.  W.,  of  California,  II. 

311. 
Blackath,  Richard,  I.  303. 
Blackhe.ath,  Wbitetield  at,  I.  350. 
Blaekuall.Rcv.  Dr.John,  of  North 

Carolina,  I.  636. 
Blackstone's  (Blaxton)  Lot,  Plan 

of,  I.  498. 
Blackstone,  Memorial  Association, 

1. 110. 
Bl.ackstone'8  Point,  I.  89. 
Blackstone,    Rev.    William,   vide 

Bla.xton. 
Blackwall,  Eng.,  referred  to,  I.  42. 
Blackwater  Swamp,  Va.,  I.  122. 
Blackwell,    Kev.    Dr.    Robert,  of 

Pennsylvania,  I.  009,  054,  656, 

68S,  6')9,  660. 
Blackwell,  Rev.  Dr.,  H.  6, 17  ;  pres- 

ent  at  New   Brunswick,    1784, 

1<,  19. 
Blackwell,  Rev.  Dr.,  11.46;  signs 

address  to  Eng.  bishops,  64. 
Blackwell,  Kev.  Mr.,  of  New  Jersey, 

1.003. 
Blair,  Commissary  James,  Notices 

of,  I.  116-1J2,  126,  127,  128. 
Blair,  John,  .Tudge  of  the  Supreme 

Court,  Virginia,  I.  623. 
Blair,  Kev.  Dr.  John,   of    North 

Carolina,  I.  635. 
Bland,  Col.  Richard,  of  Virginia, 

I.  020. 
Bland,  Col.  T.,  of  Virginia,  I.  620. 
Bland,  Mr.,  of  Virginia,  1.420. 
Bland,  Rev.  Mr.,  of  Virginia,  I. 

420,  626. 
Blandford  Church,  Bristol  Parish, 

Va.,  sketch  c,f,  I.  610.  620. 
Blasphemy  forbidden,  I.  59,  140. 
Blathwayt,  Mr.,  1.  119. 
Blaxton,  Rev.  AVilliam.  first  settler 

at  Boston,  I.  80;  autograph  of, 

87 ;  extends  welcome   to    Win- 

throp,   89,  90;     admitted  free- 
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man,  92;  rofcrenct-  to  cunonlcal 

coat  of,  9.;,  9a ;  lihrary  of,  IM ; 

death  of,  to;  ltfiriv>l  to,   lus, 

110,  4S3.  4»J,  4a4,  4'.ill,  4'.i7-4a« ; 

pluu  uf  lot, 4«s ;  nfi rreil  to, Mi. 
BliHs'rt  "  Athi-na'  OxoLit'Uses,"  ref- 

flVDCU  t'>,  I.  I'J. 
'•  Blotuiy   'iViicnl,*'  Thf,  Cotton's, 

I.  6H>,  618. 
HloomtT,    Hfv.  Joflliuii,  T.  6o4;  II. 

6;  prt-Berital  Nrw  lirunHwick, 

1784,  IS;  ixfiriid  to,  27,  41,  4J, 

47. 
mount,  Mr.,  of  Boston,  I.  646. 
IJIouni,  KfV.  KiUlianicI,  of  North 

Curoliim,  I.  038 
Blue  Anchor  Tavern,   Boston,  I. 

173. 
"  BK-s>in(;,"  The,  one  of  the  ships 

for  X'iru'inla,  1.  64. 
Bonrdniah,  Trumbull  Co., Ohio, XI. 

221,225. 
Bonr(lm:iii,   Willlair.  D.,  of  Con. 

necliiut,  11.  IfiS. 
Boani  of  Misniuns,  The,  II.  SIS, 

•Ufi,  217. 
"  Body  of  Liberties,"  The.  I.  D9. 
Bohemia,  Queen  of.  1.  181. 
Boiso  C  ily,  Idaho,  II.  320,  321,  .'522, 

326. 
Boisseau,  Ilev.  Mr..  TT.  434. 
Boiler,  Hev.  I>r.  .lolui  A..  II.  .WO. 
BoltoEi,  I'rof.  II.  C,  of  Connecticut, 

11.546 
Boiliugbrook,  Vn.,  I.  C20. 
Bollini.'.  Col.  Robert,  of  Virginia, 

1.610,620. 
Bollini;,  Robert,  of  Virginia,  1. 126. 
Boltou,  Mr.  John,  of  ^laryland,  II. 

21. 
Bolton.  Uev. Robert,  I  SO;  XT. 434. 
Bolton's   Westchester  Church,  1. 

:i72 
Bondof  union  between  the  church 

congregations  in   America,  II. 

89,90. 
Bond,  Stephen,  Maverick's  letter 

to,  1.491. 
Boiidet,  Uev.D.aniel,  11.424;  auto- 
graph of,  4*2o;  referred  to  426, 

427,  42S. 
Bonrepos,    Rev.  David  de,    auto- 
graph of,   II.   422;  referred  to, 

422,  4-23,  426. 
Book  of  Connnon  Braver,  referred 

to,   I.  4,  7,  8,  12,  16;  Kdward 

VUh's  referred  to,  2. 
Book  of  Cointnon  Braver  to  be  used 

in  Maryland.  1.  140,  )4:t. 
Book  of  Cinnmon  Trayer,  t4i  he  read 

each   Sundav   and    holyday  in 

New  York,  1.  l.iS,  159. 
Booker,    Christopher,    printer,  I. 

487,  iinle. 
Booitc,    Bishop    William    .Tones, 

consecrated  missionary  bishop 

for  Amoy,  China,  II.  249;  por- 
trait of,  *2V9,  270;    consecrated 

to  t-hang'  :>i.  1SS4,  II-  'J-IO. 
Boone,  D.'iniel,  of  Kentucky, II.  197. 
Boonesborougti,  Ky.,   Fort  at,  II. 

197. 
Boouville,  Mo.,  II.  259. 
Bordlv,   r>r.   William,  of     Mary- 
land, 1 1 . '22. 
Boston  Atliena-um,  T.  83,  «/>/<•. 
Boston  Colony  of  Iliig«en(»l**,  II. 

425,  4-26. 
Boston  Common,    Gathering   on, 

1709,1.646. 
Boston,  l>escription  of,  I.  175,  170. 
Boston,  Kngland,  I.  90. 
Boston,  I  irst  settler  at,  I.  86. 
Boston  Ilarbor.  I.  93.  vote;  Adams's 

paper  on.  110,488,492. 
Boston  Ijitin  School,  II.  4?9. 
Boston  News-Letler,  The,  I.  268, 

276. 
Bosom  worth.     Rev.    Thomas,    of 

Georgia,  I.  355. 


Uostwick,  Rev.  Epiimlm,  of  Con. 
niclleut,  1.246,294. 

Botetont,  I-onl,  I.  0'23. 

Botolpli's  (ril  1  Churcii,  Boston, 
Kng.,I.  UO, 

BoucIht,  Kev.  onalhan,  of  Mary- 
land, I.  424,  4'25;  II.  64. 

Boudinoi,II.407. 

Huurdel,  Cant.,  11.410. 

liourdillon,  Icev.  Benedict,  I.  310. 

lioush,  (-aiuuel,  if  Virginia,!.  026. 

Boulineaii,  of  iSosUtn,  1 .  t>16. 

Bovev,  Madame Catliarine, of  Fiox. 

lev,  I.  an. 

Bowi:hureh,  I.  113. 

Bowdoin,  ,1itnu-s,  11.  430. 

Bowden,  Kev.  Dr.  .lohn,  IT.  0; 
present  at  New  Brunswick, 
1784,  18.440, 

Bowen,  Bisliop  Nathaniel,  of  South 
Candina,  I.  02;l;  epise4>pate  of, 
II.  148;  nutogniph  of,  I4S;  con- 
secrates church  in  Georgia,  204 ; 
referred  to,  '205,  209,  47",  509, 
5)6. 

Bowie,  Rev.  John,  of  Maryland, 
II.  .5,  21. 

Bowing  at  the  name  of  .Tesus  at- 
tacked, I-  '201 ;  allowed.  II.  393. 

Bowing  to  the  altar  attacked,  I. 
209. 

Bowl,  Baptismal,  of  Rev.  Robert 
Jordan,  1.  lo.'i. 

Bowman,  Bishop  S.,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, elected  to  Indiana,  II. 
257,  258. 

Bowman,  Rev.  "William  R.,  of 
Louisiana,  II.  215. 

Boyd,  Kev.  Adam,  of  Georgia,  IT. 
'203,  204. 

Boyd,  Rev.  George,  of  Pennsyl. 
vania.II.  193. 

Boyd,  liev.  Dr.,  of  North  Carolina, 
l.t37. 

Boyle,  Hon.  Robert,  nutogmph  of, 
1. 115 ;  bequest  ot,  1. 1 16,  111.,  1 19, 
122;  "bad  success"  of  his 
charily,  124;  resultii  of,  126, 
129. 

Boyle,  Rev.  Isaac,  of  M.assachu- 
setts,  II.  16S. 

Bracken.  Kev.  Mr.,  a  p.atriot,  I. 
449;  II.  139. 

Bradiloek's  expedition,  I.  328. 

Bradford,  Gov.,  I.  108,  477,  488, 
489. 

Bradford,  "William,  printer,  I. 
•221,2-22,  325. 

Bradford's  History  of  I'lyraouth 
quoted,  I.  ■29.81,82.  >iol^.  81.  84, 
S'.,  80,  112,  480,  nnU  :  II.  .'.97. 

Bradstreel,  Gov.  Simon,  I.  182, 
184.189,499. 

"  Bratit  rton,"  The.  endowment 
for  instruction  of  IndL-ms,  I. 
122,  Indi.an  studints  at,  120. 

Brainard,  Riv.  David,  II.  440.  noU. 

Braintree,  Mass.,  1.  312;  Christ 
Church  at.  I.  68t. 

Brauchesler,  Va.,  I.  620. 

Brand,  Kev.  W.  F..  Life  of  Bishop 
Whittingham,  II.  272,  •279,  280, 
341. 

Brandywine  river.  I.  244. 

Bnmford,  Conn..  I.  300. 

Brant,  Joseph,  1.3.33. 

Brantlev,  Mr.  W.  T.,  I.  l;7. 

limltle,"ll  .11.  Thomas,  I.  .580. 

"  Brattle"  Organ.  Tli...  I.  .'.SO. 

Bray,  Associates  of  Dr.,  368,  309, 
370. 

Brav,  Commlssarv  James,  notices 
of,  I.  ehaji.  Vfll.  121,  197,  199, 
200,  -203.  212,  36-.1,  652,  .554.  note. 

Brnvfield,  Rev.  Mr.,  1.  393,  3!'4. 

Bnek,  Kev.  Dr.  Charles,  Life  of 
his  brolber,  II.  2fi-2,  no(.',  208. 

Breck,  Kev.  Dr.  J.  I..,  Ijibors  of,  I 
in  Minnesota,  II.  196,  262,  263,  I 
2tM,  26?,  626.  1 


Brett,  Thomas,  DOn.JurinB  BUhnn, 

I.  660. 
Bn-ri'ton,  John,  wrlli-r  of  narrativo 

of  Gosnolil's  Viiya«e,  I.  39. 
Brelon.  I'lern.  U'.,  II.  429 
"  Breton,"  The  ship,  1 1    40..I.  410. 
•' BreviatofLiiw.,  "  The,  1   99 
Brewer,    Bishop   U-gh   IC,  consc.. 

.  niled  to  .Montana,  II.  '26U,  327, 

36.1. 
Brewster,  Elder,  1. 112;  H.  690. 
Breynlou,    lUv.    Ur.    Ileury,    II. 

480. 
Bridge,  Kev.  Christopher,    nssUt- 

ant  at  Klie/'s  «'h  ipel,  ll.-I.in. 

autognipti  of,  I.  191;  enters  on 

dul\ ,  194  ;  refern-d  to.  Hi,  '287, 

3lr2;695. 
Brbigi  r«,  (ienenl,  I.  621,  026. 
Bridgrrs,  Hon.  .los4.-ph,  I.  02.5. 
"  Brief  anil  True   Report  of  the 

New  F..uiid  Ijiiid  la  Virginia," 

Harriot's  ri-ferre.l  lo,  I.  18. 
Brief  declaration.  A,  I.  OJ. 
Brief  for  the    .Vmericau  colleges, 

1.441,415,440. 
"Brief"   Issued  for  contributions 

for  King's   Cha{>el,   Boston,   1. 

185. 
Brief  relation   of    Iho    rrcaldcnt 

and  CounrilofN.  K.,  I.  41. 
Briefo    narnitiou,    \.    (Georxcs), 

I.  485,  (io(,-. 
"  Briele  and  True    Ketallon,"   A, 

of  GoHiiold's  voyage,  1.  ;t9. 
Bright,    Kev.   Franiis,  returns  to 

Knglan.l,  1.93,94,95,97,490. 
Brlininer,  of  Boston,  I.  010. 
lirindley,  T  ,  1.309. 
Brinley,  of  Boston,  I.  010. 
Brinle'y  sile.  The,  I.  482,  nolf. 
Brinsley,  Mr.  John,  flrammar  pre. 

pared     hv,    ftir     the     Virginia 

schools,  /.  73,  74. 
Bristed.  Charles  Astor,  I.  6.38. 
Brisled,     liev.    John,    of     Rhode 

Island,  II.  1"3. 
Bristol  and  Gloucestershire  .\rchn?- 

ologic'il    .Society  Tninsaclluns, 

I.  644,  tiot*-,  6t5,  notf. 
Bristol,  ICnglish  Cathedral  Church 

of,  1.40,41. 
Bristol,    Bishop    of,  I.    101,   399; 

nutognipli  of.  II   43 
Bristol  College,  IVnusylvania,  re- 
ferred to,  II.  195. 
Bristol,   Kngland,  Merchanta  of, 

I.  20. 
Bristol,  England,  referred  to,  I.  2, 

3, 31-.37, 110, 170,  ^sl•,. 
Bristol,  ra.,1   242;  II.  24. 
Bristol,  R.I.,  I.  263,  312,  313,  314, 

5:0;  II.  ITO,  177. 
Bristowe,  Rev.    Dr.,  legacy  of  n 

librarv  t.»  King's  College,  New 

Vork.'1.4ll,442. 
Brlllsh  Miiseinii,  Slonne  ColU-ctlon 

in,  referred  lo,  1.   ll;aof<',24, 

38. 
British    Reformation.      Tlic,     by 

Blshoi.  Hopkins,  11.017. 
Brillon.  iU-v,  James  H.,  .Assistant 

Bishopelect  of  Illinois,  II.  236, 

253. 
"  Bro.idBldr"  proceedings  of  Con. 

venlion  In  New  York,  1781,  II. 

36,  102. 
Brockenburghs,  The,  of  Virginia, 

1.629. 
Bronson.  Rev.  Abraham,  of  Ver- 
mont. II.  108. 
Brook.  Nalh.,  I.  485,  no/'. 
Brooke,  Uenry,  l^>rd  Cobham,  I. 

2 '. 
Bnmke,  Rev.  John,  In  New  Jeraey, 

I.  HW. 
Brooke.  Rev.  Mr..  I.  230. 
Bns.ks,   "a  gentleman,"  ascends 

James  river,  1 .  44. 
Brooks,  Capt.  iSamucI,  I.  680. 
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Brooks,  Rev.  Dr.  Phillips,  mono- 
graph by,  11  485;  5O0;  auto- 
grapli  of,  50G ;   630. 

BrollK-rbood  of  St.  John  the  Evan- 
gelist, Th.-,  II.  600. 

Brough,  Mr., buried  at  Ilarapton, 
Va.  1007,l.G.il. 

Brown,  Bishop  J.  II.  Ilohart,  II. 
556. 

Brown,  Rev.  Daniel.  I.  247,  248, 
24!t,  2.J0,  'Ibi,  ;i."j4,  2Jj,  2s7,  288. 

Brown,  Ul'V.  B.  F.,  Early  Reliji- 
fiUH  History  of  Maryland,  by, 
1.  140. 

Brown,  Rev.  Mr.,  of  Georgia,  II. 
2U3. 

Brown,  Mr.  John,  of  Mary  land,  II. 
22. 

Browne,  Dank'l,  printer,  I.  371. 

Browne,  Ml.  John,  an  "  assistant," 
eet  up  tlie  Comiuon  Prayer  at 
Salem,  1. 05 ;  eeiit  home  to  Eng- 
land, 90,  97;  autograph  of,  476; 
references  to,4"6,477. 

Browne,  Mr.  Samuel,  autograph 
of,  476;  reft-rences  to  476,  477, 
495. 

Browne,  Rev,  Arthur,  of  Rhode 
Iplaud  and  New  Hampshire,  I. 
271,274,315,316,677,678. 

Browne  Rohert,  founder  of  the 
*'  Browuiets,"  autograph  of,  I. 
81;  601,602,503. 

Browne,  Rev.  Daniel,  of  Connecti- 
cut,!. 294,405,  415, 62it,  564,  565, 
566,  569,  670,  676.  682;  auto- 
graph of,  n.  iTi  ;  538. 

Browne,  Rev.  Isaac,  of  Connecti- 
cut, 1.255,294. 

Browne,  Rev.  Percy,  of  Massachu- 
pftts,  11.504. 

Browne,  Sir  Thomas,  I,  106;  II. 
606,  607. 

Brownell,  Bishop  Thomas  C-,  of 
Connecticut,  I.  57(i;  I-etttr  to, 
from  Bishop  ^V^ile  on  changus 
in  Prayer  Book,  II.  ]  1 5, 118 ;  de- 
ferred to,  124,  166,  172,  201,  210, 
211,212,213,215,  216,  242,  248, 
282,290,3:16,339.  470,  640,  541, 
543;  statue  of,  645,  614,  615. 

Brownell  Hall,  Trinity  College, 
Hartford,  II.  543. 

Browncs_,The,<..fS:iIem,  1. 4%, .508. 

**Brownists,"  n-ferri-d  t<i,  I.  52. 

Bruce,  Rev.  Lewis,  I.  371, 

Brudenell,  E.,  printer,  I.  485,  votf. 

Brunson,  Rev.  Tillotson,  rf  Massn- 
chusetts,  signs  act  of  clergy, 
11.87. 

Bruton  Parish,  "VTilliamsbnrfT.Va., 
sketch  of,  J.  115, 1:0,  622,  623. 

Bryan,  Mr.  Hugh,  J.  387. 

Buchanan,  Rev.  John,  of  Virginia, 
11.69,449,618. 

Bueke,  Rev.  Richard,  chaplain  of 
Gates's  expedition  to  A'irgiuia, 
1.64;  service  on  arrival  in  Vir- 
ginia, 55  ;  sermon  by,  66 ;  minis- 
ter at  Jamestown,  I.  66;  opens 
first  House  of  IJurgesses,  67; 
referred  to,  80,615. 

Buckley,  Chaplain,  of  the  "Rose," 
frigate,  I.  177. 

Buckley,  Rev.  Mr.,  declares  Epis- 
copacy to  he  jure  dirhio^  I.  218. 

Buckingham,  Key.  llioraas,  of 
Connecticut,  1.  663,  668. 

Buekminster,  Joseph,  I.  53S. 

Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  Churches  in,  1. 234; 
lands  arc  given  to  Coll.  of  Phila., 
1.437. 

Budd,  "William,  I.  600. 

Biiel,  Priar,  referred  to,  1, 16. 

Buel,  Rev.  l)r.  Samuel,  cf  New 
York,  IT.  .531. 

BulJiiicli,  Dr.  Thomas,  TT.  489,  490. 

BuUivanl,  I>r.  Benjamin,  church 
warden,  178,  ls3;  autograph  of, 
187;  imprisoned,  18S. 


Bull,  Rev.  Levi,  of  X'onnsylvania, 
II.  193. 

Bull,  Rev.  "William  Tredwell,  com- 
missary of  South  Carolina,  I. 
3S5,  390, 394. 

Bullock,  Mr.  Isaak,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, II.  24. 

Buudy,  Rev.  Dr.,  I.  360. 

Bunker  llill.  Battle  of,  I.  591 ;  mon- 
ument, II.  540. 

Burdet,  Letterfrom,  to  Archbishop 
Land,  1. 103. 

Burgees,  Bishop  Alex.,  II.  627. 

Burgess,  Bishop  George,  of  Illinois, 
List  of  Deacons,  by,  II.  150; 
jiote,  200;  referred  to,  I.  34, 
212,  222,223,238,  270,  281,  290, 
297,310,316,  342,  602;  writings 
of,  II.  621 ;  referred  to,  6^3,  650. 

Burgesses,  Meeting  of  first  House 
of,  in  Virginia,  I.  67-6.». 

Burgoyne,  Beuj.,  of  Cafiforuia,  H. 
312. 

Burgoyne,  General,  I.  333,  464. 

Burgwin,  Mr.  Hill,  Argument  hy, 
11.397,  vote. 

Burhaus,  Rev.  Daniel,  H.  168; 
autograph  of,  509. 

Burial  Services,  Alterations  pro- 
posed in,  n.  109,110;  Bisbop 
White's,  account  of  changes  in, 
II.  117, 118;readby  Washington 
overBraddock,  I.  328,  329. 

Burk,  Andrew,  of  Louisiana,  H. 
214. 

Burkitt,  Rev.  Mr.,L  365. 

Burkitt,  Rev.  William,  Commen- 
tator. I.  i99,  375. 

Burk'sHistorv  of  Virginia,  II.  132. 

Burlinglon,N.J.,I-  210. 

Burliiigtou  College,  New  Jersey, 
IT.  280,  616. 

Burlington,  Kansas,  II.  267. 

Burlington,  N.J.,  1.166.168,169; 
service  in  town-liouse,  I.  215, 
217,  218,  219,  229,  232,  300,400. 

Bnrnabv,  Archdeacon  Andrew,  I. 
589.* 

Burnet,  Gilhert,  rishop  of  Salis- 
bury, L  1?7,  159,  199,206,  378, 
642,  5''l;II    612. 

Burnet,  Governor  of  New  York,  T. 
543,  551,  5' 2,  653,  654;  7)0/*^  616. 

Burnham,  Mr.  John  A.,  of  ^fassa- 
chusetts,  II.  5;i6. 

Burnham,  Rev.  Richard  F.,  of  New 
Jersey,  11.311. 

Burr,  Aaron,  President  Princeton 
College.  I.  538. 

Burras,  "Anne,  first  bride  in  Vir- 
giuia,  I.  48. 

Burrill,  Rev.  J.T.,I.  587. 

Burroughs,  Edward,  Quaker 
wriler,  I.  215,  210. 

Burroughs,  Miss  Eliza,  legacy 
from,  to  Christ  Church,  Boston, 
L58H. 

Burroughs,  Rev.  Dr.  Charles,  of 
New  Hampshire,  I.  6S0;  JI.  172 

Burroughs,  Rev.  J>r.  Henry,  Sketch 
ofChrist  Church,  Boston,  hy,  I. 
5R2-5S8;  autograph  of  588;  II. 
504. 

Burroughs,  Thomas,  I.  171. 

Burt,  Samuel,  H.  475. 

Burton,  Rev.  Dr.,  1.338,  051. 

Burton,  Rev.  Mr.,  I.  362. 

Burton,  Mr.  Joseph,  1.  360. 

Burton,  Rev.  John,  I.  36^. 

Burton,  Rev.  George,  of  Oregon, 
11.334. 

Burwell College,  ofVirginia.I.G24 

Burwcll.  Miss,  of  Virginia.  I.  127. 

Burv,  Rev.  Richard,  of  Michigan, 
11.220. 

Bush,  Grace,  Marriage  of.  T.  105. 

Bush,  Rev.  James  S.,"IL  628. 

Butler,  Bishop,  efforts  of,  for  an 
American  Episcopate,  I.  406, 
408,  461. 


Butler,     Dr.     John,     Bishop     of 

Oxford,  Extract  from  Sermon 

of,  1.  467,  468. 
Butkr,  General,  at  New  Orleans, 

II.  577  ;  condncl  in  Virginia,  678. 
Butkr,  Rev.  David,  of  New  York, 

II.  108. 
Butler,     Rev.     Dr.     Clement    C, 

History  of  the  Book  of  Common 

Prayer,  I.  470;  note,  II.  628. 
Buzzard's  Bav,  I.  26. 
Byles,  Rev.  Dr.  Mather,  Jr.,  IT. 

486;   autograph   ot,  486;I.    584, 

6S6,  686. 
Byrd,  Otway,  of  Virginia,  1. 129. 
Byrd,  William,  of  "NVestover,  Va., 

I.  124,  129,  GU5,  617,11.431. 

'*  Cabal  "  Ministry,  The,  I.  396. 
Cabot,  J(dm,  I^iscoverer  of  Ara- 

ericnn  continent,  1.2;  referred 

to,  15. 
Cab(tt  Sebastian,  referred  to,  I.  2; 

portrait   of,   3 ;    referred    to,  3, 

7IOtf. 

Cabols,  The,  Discoveries  of, 1. 1, 15. 

Cabot,  Voyage  of,  I.  479. 

Cadle,  Rev.  Richard  F..of  Michi- 
gan, II.  219,  220.  242. 

Cady.  Rev.  Dr.  P.  K.,  of  New 
York,  II.  356,  357. 

Caernarvon,  l*a..  II.  24. 

Calendar  of  State  papers,  I.  479. 

Calendar  of  Viigmia  State  papers, 
1.72. 

Calendar,  The,  Dr.  Seabury's  trea- 
tise on,  II.  458. 

California,  First  services  of  the 
Church  in,  1579, 1.  7  ;  sketch  of 
the  history  of  the  church  in, 
D.  311-317. 

Callr.way,  Rev.  0.  M.,  of  Kansas, 

II.  265. 

Calvary  Church,  New  Orleans,  II, 
577. 

Calvert  County,  Md.,  I.  136. 

Calvert,  Leonard,!.  129,  131;  auto- 
graph of,  131. 

Calvert,  Philip,  Fac-simile  of  sig- 
nature of,  1. 146. 

Calvert,  Sir  George,  first  Lord 
Baltimore,  I.  305;  autograph  of, 
1. 146;  grant  to, 145. 

Calvert  Town,  I.  136. 

Calvin,  1.261. 

Calvihists  and  the  Arminians, 
Bishop  White's  coniparalive 
view  of  the  controversy  be- 
tween, II.  612. 

Calvinists,  Dutch,  Th:^  prevailing 
opinion  in  N.Y.  that  of  the,  1. 
156. 

Cambridge,  Mass. ,1.316;  "Berke- 
ley "  street  in,  540. 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  "Berkeley" 
street,  I.  540. 

Cambridge  Platform,  I  2G1. 

Cambridge,  University  of,  L  73. 

Cambridge,  University  of,  Eng., 
1.67. 

Camden  Society  Publications,  I. 
152. 

Camm,  Rev.  John,  autograph  of, 
I.  125;  419. 

Caniplull.  Archibald,  non-juring 
bishop.  I.  650. 

Campbell,  Charles,  Historian  of 
Virginia,  1.122,  128,  619. 

Camphel),  Dugald,  Gift  from,  for 
an  ,\merican  Episcopate,  I.  40*2. 

Canipbe  1,  Edward  F.,  of  Georgia, 
11.206. 

Campbell,  IT.  M.,  of  Michigan,  H. 
220. 

Camphell,  Mr.  B.  TT.,1. 146. 

Campbell,  Rev.  Colin,  of  New  Jer- 
sey, I    108,  242,  603. 

Camphell,  Rev.  John,  of  Pennpvl- 
vania,  signs  address  to  English 
bisliops,  II.  64. 
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Canayohcro,  Indian  viUago,  N.Y., 

I.  a33. 

Caiicr,  Hi'iirv,  Sr.,  Builder  of  Yale 

Coll..  1.  ITl. 
Canir,  Uiv.  Dr.  rionry,  I.  255,270, 

28*>,  -Ma,  2'j4,  2a5,  412,  5;i,  572, 

591;  II.4S0. 
CaniT,  KfV.  Uichard,  I.  297. 
CanlUld,  ()liii>,  I1.2il. 
Cauoii  of  Kituul  prupuHed,  II.  355, 

S5(!,  3.">S. 
"  CanDniial  Coate,"  BlajLlon's,  498. 
Canons  binding  on  thu  Am,  Cb., 

II.  :ai. 

Canons,  Committee  of  tho  IIoubc 
of  I>opiilie8  on,  lU-porta  on  tlit* 
Memorials  ix-cipecting  llituul- 
Ism,  II.  MS-3oO. 

Canons  of  llie  C'liureh  of  England. 
Copk-B  of  tbe,  "  to  he  sent  to 
New  Knglaud,"  I.  79,  175;  U. 

335,  3>7,  3.'i9,  3150. 

Canons  of  Niccea  to  be  followed, 
II.  307. 

Canterbury,  Arebblshop  of,  I.  65, 
6.',  70-72;  ^itnialureaoil  seal  of, 
73;  154,  137,  200,  220,  24il,  214, 
233,301,  813,  319,  322,  ;;24,  301. 
39S,4-2;i,  432,  473,  605,  611,  670, 
618,  6GJ,  OiiO;  II.  12;  autograph 
of  Br.  Moor,  43;  siiriuitnrc  of, 
63;  f.ic-similu  of  letter  from, 69, 

85,  181).  408,  638. 
Canterbury,  Trovince  of,  I.  047. 

**  Canterbury's  Doom,"  by  Trynne, 

I.  611. 
Cape  Ann,  M.a8s.,  settlement  at,  I. 

86,  100. 

Cape  Breton,  referred  to,  I.  38. 

Cape  Klizabeth,  Me.,  I.  33. 

Cape  Ilenry,  Arrival  of  colonists  at, 

I.  6;i. 

Capo  of  Good  Hope,  I.  76. 
Canituek,  N.C.,  214,  218,  221,222, 

226. 
Carayor's  "  Preraitro  Mission,"  I. 

484,  note. 
Carey,  Uev.  Arthur:  Ordination  of, 

II.  269,  270, 418, 4J7,  010. 
Carcy.s,  The,  of  Virginia,  I.,  6'23. 
Cargill,  Itcv.  John,  of  \'irginia,  I, 

lit. 
Carlcton,  Sir  Guv.  11.  8,23,  51. 
Carlisle,  Bishop  "of,  I.  433 ;  H.  442. 
Carlisle,   Capuiiu    Christopher,  I. 

481. 
Carlisle,  Pcnn.,  I.  243;  II.  24. 
Canner,  Henry,  I.  158. 
Carnoll,  Christopher,  I.  1.10, 131. 
Caroline  Cburch,   tijetaul^el,  L.I., 

II.  436. 
Caroline,  (iueen,  I.  .577,  62f>. 
C'arpeiitii-r,  Kev.  Casper,  II.  418. 
Carr,  Sir  Uobert,  I.  £96. 
Carter,  Bernard,  of  Maryland,  II. 

336,  337. 

Carter,  Charles,  of  Virginia,  I.  126. 
Carter,  John,  of  Virginia,  I.   371, 

628. 
Carter,  Rev.  Abiel,  of  Georgia,  II. 

168,  204,  205. 
Carter,  Kev.  Laweon,  11.512. 
Caiter,  liobcrt("  IvingCarter"),  I. 

628. 
Carteret,  Lord,  I.  529. 
Cartwright,  Col.,  lioyal    coramia- 

sioner,  I.  103. 
Cartwright,  Pr.,  of   Shrewsbury, 

Eng.,  a  noU'jnring  bishoj),  II. 

52. 
Casco  Bay,  1. 109. 
Casco,  Me.,  Scr%icea  at,  I.  104. 
**  Case  of  the  Episcopal  Churches 

Considered,"  II.  7,  8,  9,  10,  24, 

26,  119,447,  J48. 
Cases  of  <'on^eiencc, instruction  in, 

al  Yale  College,  I.  563. 
Castine,  Baron,  1.  168. 
Castle  Island,  l.9\nolf. 
Caatlc,  The,  Boston  harbor,  I.  175. 


Castlcton,  Vt.,II.  179. 

Caswall's  (Kev.  Ilenry)  '■  America 
and  Ameriean  t'hureb.*'  ex- 
tracts Ironi.  1 1 .  231 ,  232, 214. 

Cataeouibs  of  Kome,  by  Bishop 
Keji,  II.  021. 

Cateebetieal  Lectures  by  Dr. 
Thomas  Briy,  I.  l:;s. 

CateehiKni,  l!i«bo|>  Ken's  eiposl- 
tion  of,  published  in  Boston,  I. 
183. 

Cateehism  in  Mohawk,  I.  325. 

<.'ateeliisnis  sent  to  Georgia,  I.  363. 

Catechism  tiiugbt  to  Indian  chil. 
dren  in  Virginia,  I.  124,  iivi; 
lengthened,  I.  .^lOl;  cliiuigen  in, 
II.  luo,  1  0;  liisliop  White's 
account  of  ehiinges  In.  II.  117; 
Bisbtip  White's  lectures  on,  11. 
408,  OoS. 

Cateehizihg  in  Georgia,  I.  a40. 

Cat'-chii-iug  required,  I.  59,  OS. 

Cates,  Thomas,  referred  to,  I.  24. 

Cathay,  Passage  to,  referred  to,  I. 
2,6. 

Calhednil  music  aiticlied,  I.  269. 

"  Calbolie  Itevival,"  Tbe,  II.  4U8, 
499. 

"Catholic  Unity,"  Baxter's,  I.  617. 

Cave,  Mr.  Edward,  sends  books 
to  Georgia,  I.  3114,  .300. 

Cavendish,  t^ir  Thomas,  referred 
to,  I.  6;  ••  High  Marshall"  of 
Italeigh'a  secoud  expedition.  10; 
porlmlt  of,  1 1 ;  referred  to.  13. 

Cebra,  l>r.  I'rovoost's  mode  of 
writing  "  Seabury,"  11.  41. 

Cecil,  Earl  of  t-alisbury,  one  of 
the  London  Co.  for  Virginia 
Coloui/.ation,  I.  49;  Rjdiigh's 
letter  to,  referred  to,  I.  20,  39. 

Cecil,  8econd  Lord  Baltimore,  Jior- 
trait  of,  1. 133;  referred  to,  134, 
145. 

Cemetery  of  Trinity,  N.Y.,  I.  102. 

Censership  of  the  I'ress  In  Boston, 
I.  153. 

Centennial,  The  Church's,  II. 
Chapter  XVL 

"Centurion."  'I'hc  ship.  I.  212,217. 

Centurion,  'J'lie  ship,  644. 

Ceremonies,  lluniaii,  i.  2.65. 

Certilieale  of  Consecration,  IT,  75. 

Ccrtilieate  of  Consecration  to  be 
given,  II.  72. 

Chalice  and  Patin  provided  for 
Georgia,  I.  337. 

Challons,  Capt.  Henry,  referred  to, 
I.  '29;  jio/<',31. 

Chalmer'fl  History  of  Maryland,  I. 
146. 

Chaloner,  Mr.  John,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, II.  22. 

Chainbeilain,  Hon.  Mellen,  quota- 
tion from,  L  420,  427. 

Chambers,  Kev.  James,  M.D.,  II. 
199. 

Champagne,  Captain,  referred  to, 
I.  38. 

Champlain,II.  413;  portmitof,415. 

Champlaiu's  tEuvres,  I.  48i,  note 

Chancel  of  Jamestown  Church,  I. 
60. 

Cliandler,  Rev.  Thomas  Bridbur)', 
in  New  Jersev,  1.  .')0,  107,  JiW, 
•299,  413,  414-41S,  42i,  42S,  441, 
437,  463,  4ij4,  616,  66  ',  OiS,  0411, 
6)3,634,  05.'>;aMIogTapbsof,  11. 
46,  414;  New  Jerr<-y  memorial 
prepared  by,  40,  47,  62,  6S,  69, 
89,  1*29,  133;  autograph  of,  165; 
444,443,  613. 

Chandler's  Life  of  Johnson.  I.  290. 

Change  of  "Huite"  to  "  Diocese," 
in  Constitution,  II.  401. 

Clianoke,  Kiver  of,  I.  2:J.  23. 

Chanting  In  Churches  Introduced 
by  ftev.  \V.  Hniitb,  I.  594. 

Chapel  built  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
1. 102. 


Chapel  In  the  Fort,  Xfw  York,  L 

17u. 
Cliapel  of  the  Churrh  of  Enitland 

at  St.  Mary's,  Md..  I.  1 .9,  1.12. 
Cbapi  I  ofilu'Uood  Sbepberd,  Uo*. 

ton,  II.  6u;i. 
Chapel  of  William  and  Mary  Col. 

Ie<fe  opi-ned,  I.  12-». 
Chapel  Koyal,  of  l3t.  James's  Pal- 
ace, Westminster,  Kng..  II.  462. 
Chapln,  Kev.  Dr.  A    H  ,  II.  02U. 
Cbanlaln  to  Ciatgress.    ICev.    Mr. 

While  chi>se-ii.  II.  403. 
Chapiii.  II,  Kev.  Dr.  (M-orgo  T.,  of 

kenlucky,  U.  200,  301 ;  senuoui 

by,  11.624. 
Chapman,    Kev.   George,   llernsed 

for  We.t  Florida,  1773,  11.  2iH. 
Chaiuuaii,   Kev.    Jjunes,    of   New 

Jersev,  H.  ITO. 
Ctiapman,  Kev.  U.  M.,  II.  317. 
Chapman's    portrait  of  Hebastlan 

Cabot,  I.  3,  „olr. 
Charitable  Corponitlon  for  the  lU- 

lief  (»f  Widows  and  Orpluius, 

11.10,  17. 
Cbaritv  School  in  Mar>'lanfl,  ost-ab- 
I         li.b'ed  bv  Kev.  T.  Itaeou,  I.  318. 
"  Charity,''  tbe  ship.  I,  82. 
Charles    Chnreli,    Cluirlea    River, 

Va.,  I.  626. 
Charles  Cilv   (City   Point),  Va., I. 
I        617;  II.  7'3,  77. 
Charles  I.,  King  of  England.  1. 127, 

182,  '280,  474,  6U3;  autugniph  of, 

143 
Charles  n.,  II.  401. 
Charles  11.,  King,  autograph  of,  1. 

13'>;  l.A,  141*,  149,  •.'2;>,  372,  396, 

420,  474.  491,  .344,  .'.70. 
Charles    IK.,  of  Fnmce,  IL  40S, 

4119,411. 
Oiarles  l.\..  of  Swedi'n,  1.  246. 
Cliarles  Xll.,  of  Sweden,  I.  246. 
Charles,  Lord  Balthnore,  referred 

to,  I.  134. 
CTiarlcs,  Prince,  I.  486. 
Charlesford,  Edislo    Island,   B.C., 

II.,  40S. 
Charles  river,  I.  69,  90. 
Chaileston.   S.t.'.,   first    settlement 

of,  1.372,373.  379,  445. 
Charlesliiwn,  Mass.,  I.  89,  90,92, 

1111,249,496. 
Clurlton,  Kev.  Richard,  1.415,649, 

034. 
Charter  of  Trinity  Church,  N.Y., 

1.  101,  162. 
Chase,  Bishop   Carlton,  of  N.H., 

11.27,290,  .'lis. 
Chase,  Bishop  Philander,  of  Ohio, 

il.    M6,  ISO,  193,  211.  2J0;  re- 
ferred to,    270 ;    riHtor-bip    in 

New  Orleans,  II.  216;  portraits 

of,  and  wile,  213;  referred  to, 

217;    labors    in    Ohio.  2.'2--234; 

elected    Bishop    of   Illinois,    11. 

234,  -2:13;   referred  to,  2.il,  '239, 

282,  '2'JO,    470,    079;    "reminis- 
cences" of,  ti27. 
Chase,   Itev.    Fnmces,     Sketch    of 

Claremout  t/hurch  by,  I.  5*>- 

6'42 ;  autogniph  of,  582. 
Chase,  Rev.  Philander,  Jr.,  II.  223, 

229. 
Chauncy,  Rev.  Cliarlew,  autograph 

of,  I.  *276;  controversies  of,  2,6, 

414.437,610;  11.611. 
Cheekley,    Ite'V.  .John,   agency  of 

tbe.  in  the  conversion  of  Ite-ctor 

Culler.  I.  2'st;  controversies  and 

trial  of,  Chapter  xv;  autograph 

of,  2.o;  312,  51.3.  610. 
Clieekley,  Plr  flenrj'.  Governor  of 

Virginia.  I.  627. 
Cluesetplaki-,  .V.J..  I.  166. 
Chelsea  Hi»plUl.  I.  125. 
Cheney.  K.V.   <  harles  E.,  of  Illi- 
nois. II..302,  .%■!. 
Cheooca  river,  Kentucky,  IX.  197. 
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Chesapeake  bay.  Intended  eettle- 
iiieul  on  Ihe  hlioix'ts  uf,  I.  15,  18, 
3UCt;  Newport's  cxpudilion  en- 
tuis,  I.  43. 

Cbcbliirc  Conn.,  I.  539;  Episcopal 
ncailemy  at,  II.  454. 

ChL'fr^hirc,  Kev.  Joscpli  Blount,  Jr., 
(-Ii<'t<h  by,  I.  G37,  6:i8;  aulo- 
giapli  of,  638;  notice  of  liistori- 
cal  investigation  by,  II.  146, 
note. 

Chester,  Bishop  of,  I.  257. 

Chester,  Diocese  of,  I.  272. 

Chester,  I'a.,  1.  217,  218.219,229, 
20U.  2.'53,  2o4,  239,  242,  243,  308; 
11.24,461. 

Chester's  (Capt.)  company  quar- 
tered in  Cliridt  Church  Cam- 
bridge, I.  591. 

Chut\vood,John,ofN.J.,ir..28,47. 

Chew,  Jicnjarain,  of  Pennsylvania, 
1.049,  653. 

Chieago.Ill.,  IT.  234. 

Chiea'^'o,  name  of  diocese  of  Illinois 
changed  to,  II.  378. 

Chichester,  Bishop  of,  I.  197,  541. 

Chichester,   Pa.,!.   226,551. 

Chickahominy  river,  I.  63. 

Child,  James,  of  South  Carolina,  I. 
639. 

Chillingworth,  William,  I.  131; 
writings  of,  I,  537. 

Chinns,  The,  i.f  Virginia,  I.  629. 

Chittenden,  Hon.  Thomas,  of  Ver- 
mont, II   179. 

Cbiltenden,  Kcv.  Bcthuel,  of  Ver- 
mont, 11.179,  ISO,  181. 

Choice  dialogues  between  a  Godly 
Minister  and  an  Honest  Coun- 
tryman, I.  258. 

Choice  of  Bishops,  suggestions 
respecting,  II.  14. 

Choir  of  Jamestown  Church,  Gov- 
ernor's seat  iu,  I.  50;  meeting 
of  Burgesses  in,  67. 

Choral  senice,  II.  353. 

Christ  Church,  Alexandria,  I.  032, 
631. 

ChristChurch,  BalUmore,  Wd,,  I. 
029. 

Christ  Ohnrch,  Boston,  I.  2GS; 
sketch  uf,  582-5SS;  view  of  ex- 
terior and  interior,  I.  252; 
founding  of,  253;  occupied  by 
French  congregation,  II.  4S5; 
referred  to,  486,  488,  492,  494; 
first  Sunday-school  in  Boston 
at,  4^16;    referred   to    504,   615. 

Christ  Church,  Boston,  Chime  of 

Bells,  I.  583,  584. 
Christ  Church,  Braintrce,  Mass., 

I.  534. 

Chri!=t  Church,  Cambridge,  M-iss., 
referred  to,  I.  587;  sketch  of 
588-592;  view  of,  5R9. 

Christ  Church,  Charleston,  S.C., 
1.386. 

Christ  Church,  Chicago,  III.,  11. 
362. 

ChristChurch,  Cincinnati,  O.,  II. 
211.226. 

Christ  Church,  Puancsburg,  X.Y., 
consecrated,  II.  I'lO. 

Christ  Church  Hospital,  Phila- 
delphia, I.  24;  sketch  of,  I.  660, 
601. 

Christ  Church,  Indianapolis,  Ind.. 

II.  252.  254,  256,  257,  258. 
Christ  Church,  Jeffcreun,  Miss.,  IT. 

212. 
Christ  Church,  Lancaster  Co.,  Va., 

I.  62«. 

Christ  Church,  Lexington,  Kv.,  II. 

199. 
Christ  Church,    M.icou,    Ga.,    II 

205. 
Christ  Church,  Middletown,  Conn., 

II.  459. 

Christ  Church,  New  Orleans,  La., 
II.  214,  215,  216,  217,  577. 


Christ  Church,  Norfolk,  Va.,  II. 
577. 

Christ  Church,  Oxford,  Pa.,  I.  40. 

ChristChurch  parish,  Calvert  Co., 
Md.,  I.  198,307. 

Christ  Church  parish,  B.C.,  I.  92. 

Christ  Church,  Pensacoia,  Fla.,  II. 
209. 

ChristChurch,  Philadelphia,  I.  218, 
225,  226,  229,  231,  232,  233,  234; 
corner-stone  of  laid,  237;  pic- 
ture of,  236;  interior  of,  238, 
241,  242,350,  430,  436,437,551, 
552,  553;  sketch  of  the  united 
(riiurches,  I,  605-610.  0.')2,  660; 
meeiing  for  organization  of 
Church  iu  Pennsylvania,  1784, 
II.  6,  7;  action  of  vestry  of,  II. 
22,  2:1,  202,  363,  369,  459,  472, 
488,  607,  608. 

Christ  Church,  Philadelphia,  and 
t>t.  Ann's,  Burlington,  N.J., 
petition  from  vestries  of,  for  a 
bishop,  1.401,  402,  4o:i. 

ChristChurch,  Savannah,  Church 
booUs  sent  to,  I.  364. 

Christ  Church,  Savannah,  conse- 
crated, II.  204;  referred  to,  207, 
339  340,  342,  343,  344,  345,  347, 
348,  349,  350,  356. 

Christ  Church,  Shrewsbury,  N.J., 
Sketch  of,  I.  604,  605. 

Christ  Church,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  IT. 
258,  259. 

Christ  Church,  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
II.  203. 

Christ  Church,  Stratford,  Conn., 
organized  I.  286;  built,  287;  re- 
ferred to,  288,  289,  290,  298. 

ChristChurch,  St.  Simon's  Island, 
Ga.,  II.  204,207. 

Christ  Church,  Windsor,  Ohio,  II. 
223,  224,  225. 

Christ,  Declaration  of  the  doctrine 
of,  to  the  Indians,  I.  12. 

*'  Christian  Ballads,'*  The,  by 
Bishop  Coxe,  11.615. 

Christian  doctrine  of  marriage,  by 
II.I).  Evans,  II.  619. 

Christian  knowledge,  Doctrine  of 
English,  I.  200. 

Christian  life,  Scott's,  I.  249. 

<.Mnisti:m  man's  oath, II.  111. 

*'  Christian  Monitor,"  Copies  of 
sent  to  Georgia,  I.  363,  b05. 

*'  Christian  Quakers,"  Keithian 
Quakers,  1.210 

Christian  Religion,  Certainty  of 
the,  demonstrated,  I.  259,  260. 

Christian  Sabbath,  The,  by  Dr. 
Johns.  Stone,  II.  610. 

Christiana  river,  I.  244. 

Christianua,  Va.,  Indian  School  at, 
1. 124, 129. 

Christmas,  I.  68. 

Christmas,  1770,  administration  of 
Sacranientto Mohawks. by  Rev. 
John  Smart,  I.  333. 

Christmas,  1721,  Stratford  Church 
opened,  5T1. 

Christmas  at  Savannah,  I.  353. 

"  Christmas,"  Ben  Jonson's 
masque,  referred  to,  I.  02. 

Christmas,  Discussion  ou  keeping, 
I.  273. 

Christmas  Eve,  Eucharist  on,  at 
the  Bermudas,  I.  64. 

Christmas  Holydays  in  Rome,  by 
Bishop  Kip,  II  621. 

Christmas,  Observance  of,  at  Ply. 
mouth,  1621,  I.  81,82,83,  488. 

Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  Tal- 
bot a  sizar  at,  1.544. 

Chmnological  Introduction  to  the 
History  of  the  Church,  by  Dr. 
8.  F.  Jarvis,  II.  620. 

Church  Act,  The,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, I.  379. 

Church  and  State,  Foundations  of, 
In  Virginia,  I.  Chapter  iv. 


Church  at  Jamestown  reopened  on 
arrival  of  Gates,  I.  54,  55;  de- 
scription of,  56;  marriage  of 
Pocahontas  at,  I.  02;  assembly 
iu  the,  I.  69. 

Church  at  tlie  West,  Founders  and 
founding  of  the,  II.  Chapter  xiii. 

Church  Book,  or  record  of  official 
acts,  required  to  be  kept,  I.  6u. 

Church  Book  Society,  The,  II.  624. 

Church  built  at  Sagadahoc,  I.  484. 

Church  catecliism  explained,  The, 
sent  to  G('<»ruia,  l.;;ii.'.. 

Church  catcehism  t;iui,'ht  at  Phila- 
delphia Academv,  1.436. 

Church  ehaiilies  of  the  XVITTth 
century,  monograph  IX.,  1.645- 
665. 

Church  clock  sent  to  Georgia,  I. 
366. 

Church  covenant,  I.  110.  111. 

Church  Cyclopaedia,  The,  II.  218, 
?wte. 

Church  established  in  Virginia,  I, 
473. 

Church  government,  Potter's,  I. 
240. 

Church  government.  Views  of,  in 
Counecticut,  II.  82. 

Church  growtli  iu  Boston,  a  cen- 
tury of,  monograph  VI.,  II.  485- 
.506. 

Cluin-h  Hill,  Miss.,  IT.  212. 

Chuvc]]  History.  Eeliard's,  I.  249. 

Chuicli  Home  for  Orphans,  South 
Boston,  II.  500. 

Church  in  each  State,  The,  asser- 
tion of  diocesan  independence, 
II.  92. 

Church  in  the  Maine,  near  James- 
town, Va.,  I.  616. 

Church  literature  since  the  rev- 
olution, monograph  X.,  II.  611- 
614. 

Church  Monthly,  The,  II.  627. 

Church  of  brick  erected  ut  Annap- 
olis, Md.,  I.  137. 

Church  of  England,  Connection  of 
with  Ameiican  discovery  and 
settlement,  I.,  chap.  I.,  refer- 
ences to,  1.2,5,  7,  8,9,  10. 

Church  of  England,  Departure  from 
forms  of  deprecated,  II.  4,  5. 

Church  of  England  established  by 
Gorges,  in  Maine,  I.  103, 104. 

Church  of  England  established  In 
New  York,  I.  154,  159. 

Church  of  England,  Laws  of  the, 
I.  08;  forms  of,  75. 

Church  of  England  intended  by 
references  to  "  Holy  Chui'ch  " 
in  Maryland  charters,  1.  145. 

Church  of  Euglaud  styled  *'Our 
dear  Mother"  in  the  "  Arbella 
Letter,  I.  90,  91. 

Church  of  Rome,  The,  by  Bishop 
Hopkins,  11.617. 

Church  of  Rome,  The,  superstitions 
of,  referred  to,  1.  56. 

Church  of  St.  James  the  Less, 
Pliiladelphia.  II.  612. 

Church  of  Sweden,  relations  of  to 
Church  in  America,  I.  246. 

Church  of  the  Advent,  Boston,  IT. 
492,  note,  49.',  51-0. 

Church  of  the  Annunciation,  New 
York  City,  II.  457. 

Church  of  the  Ascension,  New 
York  city,  II.  499. 

Church  of  the  Holy  Communion, 
St.  Peter,  Minn.,  view  of,  II. 
261. 

Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Phila- 
delphia, view  of,  II.  377. 

Church  of  the  Messiah,  Boston,  II. 
500,  504.  506. 

Church  of  the  Redeemed,  by  Dr. 
Jarvis,  II.  020. 

Churcli  People  in  Virginia  non- 
communicants  generally,  II.  188. 
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Church    iiriociplcii     ae   held    by 

IJUlioli  Whili-.  II.  400-i;j 
Churi'll   Ucview,  Tin-,  U.  aW.  020. 

02-:. 

Churcli  pcTvicu  iulroducid  In  I>cw 

York,  1.  US. 
Church     sorvitia     nt      Stnitford, 
Conti.t   pruuounccd   illc^l,  1. 
2So. 
Cburch   edtUmeuls  on    Iho  New 

KnifbuJ  i<):i'l,  I.  479-000. 
Church,  The,  aud  lla  authority,  II. 

111. 
Church,  The,  defined  in  the  •'  Cou- 

cordalc."  II.  OJ,  &0. 
Church,  "  the  Iiuu^o  of  prayer,"  to 

be  daily  frcqiieutcd,  1.  tiJ. 
Church  tniditiou  a   rule  of  faith, 

II.  496.  „ 

Church   Universal,    The,  by  Dr. 

JohnS.!^tone,  II.  Blj. 
Cliurcli-wardcns,  l)utie8of,  I.  6S., 
Church-wardens    to  be  appointed 

yearly,  I.  U4. 
Oiiircli  yard     of     Trinity 

York   I.  IfO. 
CiaiicH  YEAit,  Tlie  (Sundays). 
Advent,     lliird  Sunday  in,  d.ite 
of   ropliam's    letter  to    tlie 
king  troni  Sagadahoc,  I.  S5, 
30. 
Fourth  Sunday  In,  eucharist  at 
tlie    liennudaa,    11509,  I.   •">*; 
Andros  arrives    in    Boston, 
181. 
Christmas,    Sunday  after,  Keith 
nt  Shrewsbury,  S.  .1.,  1. 16t>. 
Bunday  after,  WashingUin  at- 
tends    service      at     Christ 
Cliurch,  Cambridije,  I.  .i9l. 
Second  Sunday  alter,  Keith  at 
Freehold,  N.  J.,  I.  IM. 
Epipliany,  first    Sunday    after, 
Keith  at  Burlintfiou,  I.  lliO. 
Scptuaiiesima       Sunday.      1787, 
consecration      of      Bishops 
White  and  I'rovoost  at  Lam- 
beth, II.  7;:. 
Sexagesiiua,    1009,    baptism     at 
the  Bermudas,  1. 54 ;  thanks, 
giving    of  Georgia   settlers, 
1733, 1.  337. 
QuiuquaKeslnia,     date  of  Tresi 
dentl'oliliam's  death,  16u8, 
1.  36;  John   Wesley  begins 
his  ministry  in  Georgia,  1. 
S3). 
Quinqnagesima     Sunday,    1.8(, 
embarkation       of      Bishops 
■White  aud  Provoost,  11.73; 
■William  Meade,  ordained  at 
Williamsburg,  Va.,  II.  143. 
Qu.•ld^aL'e^ima    Suiuiay,   Bishop 
Ch.aseof  Ohio  lirsloUiciales 
in  his  diocese,  II.  '--t>. 
Passion    Sunday,  baptism  at  the 
Bermud:is,  1009,  I.  54;  172:!, 
Cutler,  Johnson,  aud  Brown, 
ordained  priest-s,  I,  254. 
Palm     Sunday,  reference  to,   I. 
151 ;    lirst    continuation     in 
California,  11.313. 
Easter      l^ay,    loOi,   sailing    of 
Waymouth's    expedition,  I. 
27 ;  'Bisholia  While  and  Pro- 
voost react!  New  Y'oik,  1787, 
n.  74,  4i». 
Easter,    Jlarriage  of  Pocahontas 
nl,1013,  l.Ui. 
1687,serviccs  in  Boston,  1. 1S3; 
ditto,  1633,  135;  first  services 
in  South  Carolina,  liWO,  372. 
Second  Sunday     aller,     1740, 
Whitclield    attends     Christ 
Church,  Philadelphia,  2.3S. 
Easter,    Third  Sunday    after, 
Newport's  expedition  enters 
Chesapeake  Bay,  1007, 1.  43. 
Ascension,    Sunday  after,  nvc  of 
the.  Arrival  of  the  "Eose," 


frlL-nte,  nt  Iiaaton,168S,  1. 175 ; 
(Sunilay)    lir^t   services    In 
Uosloii.  170;  ditto,  1I.S7,  183. 
1605,  Arrival   of  Wavinonth's 
expediliiMi      al      i'enleeosl 
llarl.or,  1.27. 
Whitsuuilay.    May24, VV)7, rais- 
lug  of 'cross   I'V  Ki-wport, 
lieir  site  iif  Kiclimond,  Va., 
1.   45  ;   seivices   iu    Boston, 
UVS7,  is:). 
Trinity      Sunday,    services     In 
Boston,  10-0.  I.  177;  ditto. 
Hiss,    185;     first    service     in 
Swedish      log      church     at 
Wic.ico,  1077,  215. 
First  Sunday  after,  landing  of 
l)rake*s  expedition  on  coast 
of   Califoruia    and    Hregon, 
1579,  I.  7  ;   solemnization  of, 
by  Wayiuoulh's  expedition, 
23,  29;    sailing    of    Pophain 
expedition  on,   1007,  32;  ar 
rival  of  I)e  la  Warr  at  Jaines- 
toli,  1010,  50. 
First  Sunday  after,  dedication 
of  Gloria  l)el  Church,  Phlla 
delphia,  1700,  I.  240;   Oris- 
wold  ordained,  II.  175. 
Third  Sunday  after,  services  in 

BosKm,  10^7.  1"4. 
Third  Sunday  after,  return  of 
Waymoulh's  expedition,  29; 
first"   eucharist   in    Virginia, 
1007,  June  21,  46. 
Fifth  Sunday  after,  services  nt 
)*  ing's  Chapel,  Boston,  lOS.l, 
1.  1.10. 
Sixth  Sunday  after,  "  Protest- 
nut  Catholics  "  of  Maryland, 
petition  for  redress,   I.  130, 
137. 
Kinth  Sunday  after,  baptism  of 
Mapteo,  first  Indian  convert, 
I.  19. 
Tenth  Sund.iv  after,  landing  of 
Sir    Humphrey    Gilbert    at 
Newfoundland  on,  15vi,  I.  9; 
baplisni    of   Virginia    Dare, 
"  lirst  C'hiistian  born  in  Vir- 
ginia,"   19,    20;     service    of 
I'opbam  expedition  on  Mon. 
heg:in,  1007,32. 
Tenth  Sunday  alter,  1686,  first 
sacnuneiil  in  Boston,  I.  179 
Thirteenlh  Sunday  after,  first 
sermon    in    new    church   at 
Burlington,  I.  100. 
Fifteenth   Sunday    after,    first 
services  iii  Connecticut,  1702, 
1    281;  first  service  atStnil- 
ford,Conn.,I.284,2H.). 
Sixteenth  Sunday  after,  Keith 

al  Burlington,  I.  HiO. 
Sixteenth   Sunday    after,  first 
eucharist  at  the  Bermudas, 
1609,   I.   54;   consecratitjn  of 
Madison  al  Lambeth,    1790, 
11.125. 
Eighteenth       Sunday      after, 
"publique prayers"  alSaga- 
dahocon,  1.35. 
Eighteenth  Sunday  after,  first 
Ber>ice  of  Kev.  George  Keith 
in  New  .Jersey,  I.  HiO. 
Nineteenlh  Sunday  after.  Keith 
al  Freehold,  iu  New  York,  I. 

II'*- 

Twentieth  Snndny  alter,  Keith 
al  MIddlelown,  N.  J.,  1. 
166. 

Twentieth  Sunday  after,  ac- 
count of  service  al  the  Fort 
inNewYork.I.l.".l;\n.iie 
field's  flrsl  Sunday  in  I'hila- 
delphia,  -237. 

Twentv-rtrst  Sunday  after,  scr 
vices'  In  Boston  on,  1057,  I. 
IW- 

Twenty-sccond  Sunday  after, 


dnlo  of  Bcabur)''s  Consccr*- 

lion,  1781.  II   r.i. 
Twenly-lliinl     Sunday     after, 

1732,  lieorgltt's  rol"'id«t*  nt. 

t<  lid    SerMee    Ullil  B.icnuneut 

prior  to  indiarUmg,  I   3.W- 
Twenly  ihlnl     Sunday     utter, 

John'"oU  firKt  ittlends  rhurcb 

IK  nice.  1772,  I.'i'a. 
Twenty  fourth    Suinlny   after, 

Marrl:i4;>'  al   H"'   U>  nnudn», 

1009,  I.  51;  J<diniM,ii  ri-eelve« 

Ills  llrsl  *mcnuiieut,  17'.!2,  1. 

2:>;i. 

St.  Thomas's  Hay,  Seabnry  or- 
dained at  Fudiaul,  1753,  II. 
442. 

Chrlslmas  eve,  eucharist  al  the 
llennud;>>.  I's'.',  I.M. 

Christmas.  tHi-ervalice  of.  nl 
I'lymonlli,  lo.:l,  liilt  rrupud, 
I.  M.KJ;  kipl  bv  llugueii.il 
congre'g;itiiui  in  itoslon,  195; 
lllduclloii  of  Ueclor  Ves*-y 
al  Trinity,  New  York,  laui, 
II. 4;;. 

Chrlslm.as,  !kfohnwks  come  flftv 
miles  t4>  coiuinuulcatu  ou,  I. 
32S. 
Christinas,    1724,     opening     of 
Christ     Church,     Stratford, 
Conn.,  I.  -SSJ. 
Circumcision,     Fejinl      of     the, 
Keith  al  Freehold,  N  J.,L 
100. 
Epiphany,    rocnhontis    present 
al  representation  of  lu-n  Jon- 
son's  tuiisquo  nt  court.  I.  02. 
Conversion  of  St.  Paul  obsen'ed 

In  Boston,  10->7,  1.  is:i. 
Annunciation,  Feast  of,  "  Ijldy. 
day,"   date  of  letterspatenl 
of  Ital.-gh's    first  eX|K-dlllon 
to  North  Carolina  coast,  1534, 
I.    10,    17;    baplisni    nl    the 
Berinndas,  10O9,  1.54;   land- 
ing in  Maryland.    r-'9,  elec- 
tion of  Scabury,  II.  49. 
Annunciation,     Fea-l     of,    first 
brick     ol      Drulinn    House, 
Georgia,  l.ild.  I.  3.11. 
Annunciation,    election  of    Bc.i- 

bury,  17*1, 1.319. 
Good  Friiiay,  15K5,  date  of  sail- 
ing of  lOiIegh's  second  exiM-- 
dillon,    under    eommand  of 
Sir  Kichard  Orvnville.  from 
I'lymonlli,  Kng.,  1.  10. 
Good    Friday,  10»7,  xrvlres  In 
"Old  Soulh   Meelinghouso 
In  lIoBlon,  L  131;  pniyers  nt 
Port  ICtiynl,  S.C.  I*'r0.  372. 
Easter   Eve,   172:1,    Itev.    Daniel 
Urowu   died  In   l^jndon,  I. 
'251. 
Easier  Eve,  Up.  While's  largest 

eonfirmatlon,  I.  0o9. 
Easter    Mouilav,  dale  of  txgln. 
nlng  of  Wiuthrop'.  Jounud, 

1-  "i  „        .^ 

Easter   Tuesday,  r?3,  Itev.  P. 

Brown  Interled,!.  2->4. 
Rogation       Monday.       primary 

convooatb.u  of  Pennsylvania 

al   rlirl-l  Church,  PhiUidel- 

phia,  11.309. 
Uogatl.m     Week.    Tn. -l-.V     In, 

loon.  May  2  " 

of  the  I.on'1'    '  ■    r 

Virginia  col  •:  "• 

SS.    Philip    and    .l.iio, -.  •;•■'»» 

alMa  re  Mounlon.  I.  ••2. 
Ascensi Fea.1  of,  referred  to, 

1.13. 

Ascension  day,  16S8,  services  In 
Boston,  I.  IS'i.     ,     ^,  , 

Wliitsun-Momlay,  landing  of 
Wavinoutli.  1005,  1.  27. 

Whllsundav,  Wiilncwlay  after, 
dealliof  Ckixlun,  1C75, 1.  9*; 
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Thursday  nftcr,  1700,  visita- 
tion of  Maryland  clcriiry,  1-lU. 
S.  John.tlie   li;iplist,    or:;uniza- 
liou  of  Af^sucialion  Mission 
of  MiDiU'teota,  II.  2G3. 
St.  Joim  the  Baptist,  Feast  of, 
discovery  of  AnKrican  Con- 
tineut    on,  I.  2;    tirst    ser- 
vices in  Califurnia  by  Frances 
Fisher,  chaplaiu  of  Drake's 
expedition,  on  eve  of,  or,  7, 
8. 
St    Peter's    day.    Bishop   Otey 
elected  to  Episcopate  of  Ten- 
nessee, li.  202. 
BS.  Simon  ami  Jiule,  Feast   of, 
Johnsoutirst  attends  church, 
1722,  I.  2.V'. 
«'Churcliiuan,"  The,  I.  491,  note ; 
II. 'Z-2:.\, note yZ^~i,  note y  456,  457, 
616,620,623. 
Clmrchriian's    Calendar,  The,    II. 

2U0,  note. 
Churchinim's  Family  Prayer-Book, 

by  Bishop  Browncll,  II.  115. 
Churchman's  Magazine,  The,  11. 

b2,note,  157,  6U. 
Churchmen  advocates  for  the  cause 
of  American  liberty,  1.452,  453. 
Cincinnati  Cullei,'e.  II.  229. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  II.  225. 
Circumnaviijation  of  the  world  by 

Cavendish,  reiVncd  to,  1. 10. 
Civil   disabilities    of  the    Scottish 

Church  removed,  II.  57. 
Civil  war,  Attitude  of  the  Church 

during,  II.  Chapter  sxi. 
Claesse,  Lawrence,  Indian  inter- 
preter, I.  325. 
Clagtjett,  Bibliop  Thomas    S.,  of 
Maryland,  I.  611 ;  II.  4,  21 ;  con- 
secHiiir-n  of,  1702,  125,  150, 158, 
V.vl,  l<i',i,  2:;s,  454-. 
Claiborne,  I.  120.  i;;3. 
Clapham,  Ynikshiro,  I.  272. 
Clap,  President  of  Yale  College,  I. 
312,  439,  53S,  note,  530;  11.  440, 
538,  573. 
Clap's  History  of  Yale  College,  I. 

255. 
Clapp,  Rev.  Dr.  Joel,  of  Vermont, 

11.244. 
Claremont,  N.ll.,  Sketirh  of  Union 

Church  in  West,  I.  5S0-5S2. 
Claremont,N.H.,  ir.  181. 
Clarendon,  Edward  Hyde,  Earl  of, 

I.  323,  372.  396;  II.  461 ;  history 
of  tlie  great  rebellion,  1. 161. 

Clarendon    Pjipers,    The    (N.    H. 

Hist.  Soe. Coll.),  Ei:lracts  from, 

1.85,  «&((■,  491,494. 
Clark,  Bishop  Thomas  M.  (of  R. 

I.),  Sketches    by,    I.    592-594; 

autograph  of,  594;  II.  278,627, 

628 ;      Centennial      sermon     at 

Christ  Church,  Philadelphia,  II. 

369-378, 
Clark,  John,  signs  address  to  Eng- 

Hsh  bishops,  II.  64. 
Clark,  Joseph  V.,yf  New  Jersey, 

II.  16S. 

Clark,  Kev.  Dr.  Jacob  L  ,  of  Con- 
necticut, 11.262. 

Clark,  Kev.  Dr.  John  A.,  Writings 
of.  n.  624. 

Clark,  Kev.  Dr.  Orange,  chaplain 
United  States  Army,  IX.  312, 
316. 

ClarU,  Rev.  Jonas,  of  Lexington, 
Mass.,  I.  585, 

Clark,  Kev.  Dr.  Snmuel  A.,  H.  627. 

Clark,  The  Rev.  Dr.  Oriu,  of  Kew 
York,  11.  IGS,  .'■.14, 

Clarke,  Dr.  Adam,  Methodist, 
testimonv  to  Liturtrv,  II.  108. 

Clarke,  Dr.' Samuel,  JI.  104,  note, 
490. 

Clarke,  Hon.  Joshua  G,,  Chancel- 
lor of  Mississippi,  II.  213. 

Clarke,  James,  1.  303. 


Clarke,  Rev.  Jonas,  chaplain  in 
New  York,  I.  152,  153.  155. 

Clarke,  Rev.  Josiah,  preaches  in 
Boston,  1,179,  1S3. 

Clarke,  Rev.  William  H. ,  of 
Georgia,  U.  354, 

Clarke,  Thomas,  I.  161. 

Ciarkson,  Bishop  Robert  H.,  con- 
secrated to  Nebraska,  U,  ;i49, 
268. 

Ciarkson,  Dr.,  of  Pennsylvania,  II. 
22. 

Ciarkson,  Matthew,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, I.  100;U.  22,  23,  24,28, 
31.37,48. 

Ciarkson,  Rev.  Joseph,  I.  660, 

Claussen  (or  ClaesseJ,  Indian  in- 
terpreter, I.  324. 

Clay,  Robert  (afterwards  or- 
dainedj,  of  Delaware,  II.  29, 
31,  41 ;  autograph  of,  20, 

Clay,  Robert,  of  Delaware,  11.  47, 
48;  signs  address  to  English 
bishops,  64. 

Clayton,  Kev.  Thora.as,  first  incum- 
bent of  I'biladelphia,  1. 225, 226, 
606,  6J7;  11.368, 

Claytons,  The,  of  Virtjinia,  I.  626. 

Clement's  Inn,  Loudon,  I.  97,  luo, 

Clements,  William,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, II.  145, 140. 

Clergy,  Position  of  the,  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary war, I. .Chapter  xxiv. 

Clergyman's  negative  at  vestry- 
meeting  taken  away  in  South 
Carolina,  I.  382. 

Clerical  habits,  recognized  by 
General  Convention  of  1S14,  11. 
349. 

Clerical  Education  Society,  11.613. 

Clcrke.Dr.,  I.  178. 

Clerke,  Robert,  I.  4S4,  note. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  II.  223. 

Clevelauds,  Tlie,  exi>elled  from 
Yale  College,  11.410. 

Cliflbrd,  John  D.,  of  Kentucky,  II. 
239. 

Clifford's  Inn,  London.  I,  82. 

Clinch,  Rev.  Dr,  Josej^h  H.,  of 
Massacbusettn,  n,  503. 

Clinton,  Mich..  11.221. 

Clinton,  Sir  Henry,  11,  446. 

Cloud,  Rev.  Adam,  first  clergy- 
man in  Mississippi,  II,  212,  213. 

Cloud,  Rev.  John  W.,  II.  213, 

Cloyne,  Berkeley,  made  bishop  of, 
I.  428. 531,  539,  574 ;  vide  Berke- 
ley, Bishop. 

Coat,  "Canonical,"  of  Blaxton, 
I.  93,  94. 

Cobbs,  Bishop  N.  H.,  of  Alabama, 
consecrated,  II,  203,  211,  270, 
278,  200,  568. 

Cobham,  Ifcnry  Brooke,  Lord,  I. 
26;  *' Lord  Cobham's  man,"  26, 
30. 

"  Cockpit,"  The,  1. 108, 199. 

Cod,  Cape,  Mass.,  I.  485. 

Coddington,  Mr.,  Baptism  denied 
to  child  of,  I.  491,  495.  note. 

Codringlou  College,  I.  400. 

Cudman,  Stephen,  of  Massachu- 
setts, II.  168. 

Coflin,  of  Boston.  I.  646. 

Cofiin's  Hist,  of  Newbury,  L  492, 
7iote. 

Cogswell,  Dr.  J.  G.,  11.  017. 

Cohasset,  I.  300. 

Coining  money,  Privilege  of,  ac- 
curded  to  Virginia  colonists,  1. 
31. 

Coit,  Mr.  James  M.,  11.  551. 

Coit,  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  A.,  of  New 
Hampshire,  head  of  St.  Paul'.s 
school.  Concord.  N.  H.,  II,  548- 
552;  autograph  of,  543. 

Coit,  Rev.  Dr.  T.  \X.,  II.  620. 

Coit,  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Wmthrop, 
Monograph  III.,  by,  I.  501-518, 
592 ;  autograph  of,  518. 


Coit,  Rev.  Joseph  11.,  of  New 
U.ampshire,  11.  549,  550. 

Coke,  Rev.  Thomas,  LL.D.,  refer- 
red to,  II.  126. 

Coke,  Secretary.  I.  470. 

Colburu,  Mr.  Roliinson,  MS.  col- 
leetiun  of,  11.  115. 

Colchester,  Conn.,  1.248. 

Colchester,  Lord,  1. 119. 

Coldeu.C.  D.,rT.  74. 

Colden,  Justice  of  New  York,  II, 
515. 

Colden,  Lt.-Gov,  of  New  York,  I. 
648,  651. 

Cole,  Samuel,  lay  reader  at  Clare- 
mont, N.U.,  I.  580. 

Colebatch,  Rev.  Mr.,  nominated 
sutfragan  ibr  Maryland.  I.  406, 

Coleman,  Rev.  John,  of  Maryland, 
ll.\\M,note. 

Coleman's  Mills, Ky.,n,  199, 

Colgan,  Rev.  Thomas,  I.  598. 

Coligny,  Admiral,  11.  407,  408,409, 
410,413,414. 

Collects,  Gospels  and  Epistles, 
only  verbal  changes  in,  II.  117. 

Collects  used  in  prayer,  I.  215. 

College  and  Academy  of  Philadel- 
phia, I.  242,  243,  539;  11.  IG. 

College,  Indian,  I.  67,  6S,  69,  70, 
71,  72;  gifts  to,  73;  abandoned, 
77,  78. 

College  of  New  Jersey,  I.  442, 

College  of  St.  Paul,  Bermuda  Is- 
lands, I.  527,  628,  529,  530;  vide 
Berkeley,  Dean, 

College,  l*rovision  for  a,  in  Vir 
ginia,  1. 113,114, 151. 

Colleton,  Sir  John,  I.  373. 

Collier,  Jeremiah,  non  juring  bish- 
op, I.  556. 

Collier,  Payne,  referred  to,  T.  63. 

Collingwood,  Secretary,  I.  7s. 

Collins,  Josiah,  of  North  Carolina, 
II.  288. 

Colman,  Rev.  Benjamin,  I.  256, 
401,407,537. 

Colonial  Records  of  Virginia,  I. 
67,  68,  69. 

Colonization,  Gorges,  The  Father 
of  English,  in  America,  I.  35, 
note. 

Colonization  in  America  not  the 

Product  of  reliaiuus  dissension, 
.481,  482,485,487. 

Colorado,  included  in  Kansas,  11. 
266, 

Coltou,  Rev.  Jonathan,  I.  299. 

"  Columbia  Churchman,"  The,  11. 
320. 

Columbia  College  Library,  Founda- 
tion of,  1.  442. 

Columbia  College,  New  York,  I, 
538,  539;  Bishop  Ilobari's  in- 
terest in,  II.  157,158,457,612; 
vide  King's  College. 

Columbia,  Mo.,  II.  2^59. 

Columbia,  S.C,  Convention  of  the 
Confederate  Churches,  II,  570, 
571. 

Columbus.  0.,n.  223,  225. 

Colve,  Governor,  of  New  York,  I. 
148. 

Coraberton,  of  Boston,  I.  646. 

Coming,  John,  I.  375. 

Coming.  Mrs.  Affla,  I.  375. 

Commencement  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege, I.  213,  214;  of  Yale  Col- 
lege,  I.  217;  the  first,  of  Wil- 
liam  and  Mary  College,  I.  122. 

Commencements  at  King's  Col  lege, 
New  York.  I.  442,  44::.;  nt  the 
college  and  academy  of  Phila- 
delphia, I.  436,  437. 

Commination  ollice,  Bishop 
White's  notice  of  changes  in, 
IL  118;  disconiinued,  II.  110. 

"  Committee  of  Correspondence  " 
of  the  General  Convention,  II. 
45. 
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Committee  of  five  bishops  on  Rltu- 

nlism,  Kiportof.  ll.:i.M-3.'>4. 

C<iinnuc»-Jiry,    ApptuntiiK'nl   of   a, 

n.-qm-.-lt'ii     bv    (ioviTimr     and 

Cmiiuil  of  Maryhiml,  1.  laS. 

Conmioii  rniyiT,  llooli  of,  l'i»e  of, 

lit  .Saifuluiioc,  1.   41  ;  XlortonV 

usoof.iit  Mure  Mount,  I.S'J,S4. 

Comniun    TraycT    Uooks    tt-nt   to 

Gcurgin,  I.  3l!3,  3iH,  X-'t,  MGti. 
Common  Pniytr.  Word*  of,  l-irst 
use  of  on  New  Kugland  coast, 
1.32,33. 
Coinmon-praycr  worsliip  sit  up  a( 

SalcMU,  MiisB.,  1.  94,  9h,  96. 
"  CommonSiiii'c,"     Dr.    luglis'n 

answer  to,  1.  4tV2. 
Commonwcaitll,    I  he  English,  re- 

Bistfd  in  Virginia,  1. 114, 115. 
Communion  cup  and  cover,  of  sli- 
ver, provided  r.ireliurchiuXew 
llampiiliire,  I.  101,  lir>. 
Communion  cup  for  use  in  Vir- 

ffinia,  1.  71. 
Communion      flagon     at      King's 
C'liapel,    Boston,  1604,   picture 
of,  1.  lie. 
Communion.  Holy,  Admiuktration 
of,  at   Winter's  Foruace,  1378, 
1.7. 
Communion  in   B.icred   offices  es- 
labiislied  between  the  members 
of  tlie  Seoleli  and  I'onnecticut 
churelies.  II.  iiO,  37. 
Communion  liueu  for  use  in  Vir- 
ginia. I.  71. 
Commurion     linen     provided    for 
cliureh  in  New  Hampshire,  I. 
H)l,lir2. 
Communion    office.    The,   Bishop 
Scalmry's,  II.  38,  103,  114,4.-.3; 
changes  in,  11.  106;  alterations 
proposed  in,  II.  10^. 
Communion  (ilale  anil  (urnilurc  of 

Trihitv,  New  York,  1. 164.  . 
Communion   plate  iriveu  by  King 
William    and    Queen    Mary  to 
King's  Chapel,  Boston,  picture 
of,  1.  193;  lor  Virginia,  I.  72; 
given     to     St.    Jolm's,    Ports- 
mouth, N.II..  I    •■>77;  of  Chrtis 
Church,    I'hiladelpliia,    I.   2.31, 
232. 
Communion  L-ible  of  Jamestown 
Church,  I.  .56;  referred  to,  1.47. 
Communion  vessels  at  Uichmoud 

Island,  111,  1.  104. 
Compact  signed  in  the  cabin  of  the 

Mayflower,  referred  to,  I.  38. 
Companion    for    the    Altar.   The, 

by  Bishop  llobart,  II.  613. 
Companion  for  the  sick,  copies  of, 

sent  to  Georgia,  I.  363. 
Companion  to  the  altar,  copies  of, 

sent  to  Georgia,  I.  363. 
Comprehension  of  .Methodists  and 

others  in  the  Church,  II.  142. 
Compreiiension,  I'lea  for,  by  Con- 
necticut churclimen,  I.  2^:!,  2-i4. 
Compton,   Dr.   Henry,    Bi-hop  of 
London,  1. 113, 116, 117,118, 119, 
122,  l:U,  13-..  138,  140,  LVt,  162, 
164, 197,  '224,  note.  273,  373,  606. 
Conanicut  Island,  I.  519. 
Conant,  Col.,  I.  .585. 
Conant,  Itoger,  I.  86. 
Concert    Hall,    Boston,    Meeting- 
place  of  Massachusetts  Convcn- 
tioDS,  II.  492. 
Concord,  Mass.,  I.  510. 
Concord,  N.H.,  St.  Paul's  school 

at,  547-552. 
Concord,  Pa.,  I.  217,  226;  11.  24. 
Concordance,  A,  sent  to  Georgia, 

I.  366. 
"  Concordate,"    The,  between   the 
Scottish  Bishops  and  Seabury, 
11.55-57,103,114.430. 
Concurrence  of  orders  necessary  In 
legislation,  H.  94. 


Confcdemlc  Congress,  Prayers  for 

the,  11.328. 
Confederate  Prayer-Book,  11.  573, 

notr. 
Confederate  Stales.  Church  In  the, 

Monogniph  viii.,  II.  5)ll-.'.l>2. 
Confessional.  The  llisn>ry  of  the, 

by  Bishop  Hopkins,  U'.  617. 
Coulinimtiou,     rtrsl     in     Pennsyl. 
vania,    at    St.    Peter's,     Pliila. 
delphia,     I.     609;     largest,    by 
Bishop  Wliite,  at  same   place. 
Easier  eve,  1S12,C«)S1. 
Conflrination  olllce.  U.  209;  allera- 
tlims  in  proposed  by  Bishop  Ilo- 
bart.  II.  Itsl.lt'rf't,  167;  permission 
for  use  of,  desired,  1 1.  i:w,  131. 
Conlliclingiutereslsand  principles, 
.\djuslinelit  <if,  II.  tliapler  Vll. 
Colige  d'elire,  II    4>',t. 
Cougregalioual  Bisliop,  The  ruling 

anil  ordaining  pou  er  of,  1 .  2tVS. 
"  Congregational  Ijuarlerly,"  The, 

I.4'.Hi,  ii«(<-. 
Coneregalionalism    as  seen  in   its 
literature  by  Dexter,  1. 111,172. 
Congress,  Library  of,  referred  to, 

L78. 
Congress  of  Churches,  Dr.  Muhlen- 
berg's scheme  ((f,  1 1 .  621 . 
o  Conjuror's  Neck."  tlie  seal  of,  the 

Kennons,  of  VIrgiui.i. 
Connecticut,  Action  of  (Convention 
of.  on  Bishop  Hobarl's  resoiu. 
lions,  11.  172. 
Connecticut  Church  do<umcnu,  by 
Hawks  and  Perry,  I.  -20.5,  248, 
2.">0,  251,  2.*>4,  276,  28.3.  «o(*',  '283, 
2K6  287,  '288,  289,  '290, 'J-Jl,  2'J2, 
2',I3    294,  295  296,  ■2<>7,   298,  '299, 

3ooi  :iol,  :so2,  318,  417;  U.  49, 

51,62.63,70,101. 
Connecticut    (.'hurch,   Growth    of, 

I.  Chapter  XVI. 
Connecticut,  Church  in,  "  Concor. 

dale"  between  the  Church  in 
Scotland  and  the,  II.  55-37. 

Connecticut  Clergy,  letter  from  the, 
to  Dr.  Wliite   II.  W. 

Conneclicut     Valley    AseociaUon, 

II.  isl. 
Conliollv,  Kev.  Pierce,  11.  216. 
Consecralion     of     churclics    and 

rhurchvard  not  to  be  obtained, 

I.  \M. '  ,     , 

Consecration  of  churches  attacked, 

I.  '21)9. 
Consecnition  of  the  first  American 

bishops,  II.  Chapter  ill. 
Consecration  prayer,  II.  114, 123. 
Considerations  on   Ihe  iusiitiilion 

and  conduct  of  the  S.  P.  G.,  I. 

389,  390. 
Consistory  of  New  York,  letter  In 

beliallof,  1.149,  130. 
Consolidation  of  the  churches,  II. 

Cliapler  IV. 
"  Constant  Warwick,"  The  ship, 

1. 152. 
Constants'  Chapel,  North  Carolina, 

I.0:!7.  ,  , 

Conslilulion..\  general,  as  adopted, 

1789,11.93,94. 
Constitution     and      canons.     Dr. 

Hawks.  II.  89.  90,  98. 101 ,  10'2. 
Constilulion  of  1783,  The  General 

EccUsiasUeai,  II.  !».'.  100. 
Constilulion  of  17^9.  Facsimile  of 

signatures   of  liisb.p    Seabury 

and  the  New  England  deputies 

to  amendi-d,  1 1 .  97. 
Constitution  of  the  church,  Chamtes 

in,  adopted  bv  the  Confederale 

church.  11.  331, 332;  reasons  for, 

Consii'tulion.  Principles  underlying 
the  General  Ecclesiastical,    II. 
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mtacked   by   Snibury.  II.  444, 

443,  445.  4>i2. 
Contiiiunlliin  of  Mr.   Whilefleld's 

Journal,  A,  I.  312. 
Conlinully  of  tin-  Church  of  Kau- 

laud  In  the  With  centur)',  II. 

016. 
Coiitroversli's  bi-tween  the  clergy 

and  vestries  in  Vlriritnu.  II.  134. 
Conlroversies,  I.  Chapter  xvi. 
Convention    of    clergy     In    Phila- 
delphia. 1.  241.242 
Conveiilion  of  ( 'onnecllcut  clergy 

at   Wuodluiry,    II.    I.  2,  0,  lu; 

ineeling    irl    In    'rrinity    wifk, 

1784,  8,  tiulf,  18,  iiotr. 

CoiiMTs,-.  Kev.   Dr.  George  S..of 

Massachusetts.     II.     5U2,      5tM, 

Chapter  V. 
Conversion  of  the  savau'i  -.  ol.j. ,  t 

of  the  Virginia  pli' 

60 ;  Cnishaw's  serr 

an  object  of   the  ■  - 

of  William  and  .Man  <  ..lu  .;.  .  1 . 

122;   "  Bniirert<in  '  endow nl 

for,  122;  care  of,  lil,  124.  J^ ; 
rovision  for  the,  I.  68,  09,71, 


pro 

|2,  73,  74.  73,  76. 

Convtrt  from  Church  of  Home, 
Tlie  ISev.  .\lliert  Ponderous,  of 
South  Carolina.  .\,  1.393;  tide 
Houdin,  Kev.  Michael. 

Converts  to  the  Church,  II.  '236. 

Convoealion  of  Coliniclleut  clergy 
at  Trinity.  1784,  11.6.  at  Sliun- 
funl,  II.  76;  at  New  Haven,  II. 
lo:i;  of  Virginia  clergy,  at  Wil- 
liamsburg, 1.  218. 

Convoealion  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, II. 4lW. 

Convfiealions,  Suggestions  con- 
cerning. 11.  15. 

ConyiiL'hain.  Mr.  John  N.,  LL.D., 
II.  349,  3i0. 

Coode,  Itev.  J<jhn,  "  Infamous,"!. 
13.5. 

Cook,  Mr.,  I.  177. 

Cook,  Mr.  of  Windsor,  Ohio,  II. 
•224. 

Cook,  One.  going  to  England  fcr 
orders,  I.  XiU. 

Cooke.Captain.  accompanies  Wliite 
in  his  search  for  the  Koanoke 

settlers,  1 .  21 ,  22. 
Cook^^    Elisha,    "Assistant,'      I. 

1S9. 

Cooke,  John,  autograph  of,  1. 194. 

Cooke.  Kev.  Mr.  I  415  ;  royalist 
chaplain,  4i.:l. 

Cooke.  Kev.  Samuel,  of  New  Jer- 
sey. 1.  242.  1V14,<«>5.IV47.1U8.  619. 

Cooki-.Tnivers,  of  Virginia.  Lisio. 

Coolldge,  K<v.  Dr.  .lainis  I.  I".,  of 
Massacliusells,  II.  .stJ,  ■»4. 

Coombe,  Kev.  Thomas,  aulijgranh 
and  notice  ot,  I.  241,  3«»,  4o3, 
6.54;  11.4(14,  4>V-,,  609. 

Cooper,  "A  Mr."  1.367. 

Cooper,  James  Feiiimore,achurcn- 
man,  II.  614. 

Cooper.  Kev.  Ellas,  of  New  York, 

II- 1-"*-  „      ,. 

Cooper,     Rev.    Myles,    President 

Klng'8C<dlege,N.Y.,L41.5,443, 

456,  647,  048,  (HO,  052,  654,  639; 

11.445.  61'2. 
Cooper.    U<v.    RoUrt,    of  Sopth 

Carolina.  1.642.  64:1. 
Copelaiid.  Kev.   I'alrick,  ronlribu- 

tion  from,  for  Indian  College,  1. 

7:;;  sennon  by.  76. 
Coplev.  Sir  Lionel,   Governor    of 

Ma'rvinnd.  1.  I:"'.  137. 
Copley's  pictures.  I.  .'»9tt. 
Conp.  Kev.  Jonutlian,  of  OeorgU, 

I..V-1;  H.'-ii-l. 
Copnie.  Prof.  Henry.  I.L.D.,  Mon- 

ogranh    by,   "     '—-«■■••   " 

gr.iph  (if,  I 


610 


I.   .'iWJ-aiO;  auto. 

621). 


Continental  Coniress,  Fast-day  ap.  «"•'"■•,•„'„■„:  iu,.„o,.  i  a,  jj 
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Coram,  dipt.  Thomas,  I.  364. 

t'oibin,  Kcv.  William,  of  South 
(.'arolina,  I.  liTtJ,  ti'M. 

Corbins,  Tlic,  of  Vii'f^inia,  I.  627. 

Cornburv,  Kdward,  Lord,  gives 
pall  to  Triiiilv,  N.Y.,  1. 164, 165, 
106,  17u,  217',  2HI,  2-27,  228,  322, 
323,438,  548,  600.  601. 

CorneliuB,  a  Christian  sachem,  I. 
327. 

Corneiius  Bernard,  of  Oregon,  II. 
320. 

Cornwalcys,  Capt.,  I.  129,  131 ;  au- 
tograph  of,  132. 

Cornwall,  Kng.,  referred  to,  I.  20. 

Cornwall,  William,  of  Kentucky, 
II.  3.08. 

Cornwallis,  Archbishop,  of  Canter- 
bury, 11.463,  590. 

Corporatitui  for  Relief  of  Widows 
and  Orphans  of  Deceased 
Clergy,  I.  603;  sketch  of,  647- 
660;  meetini;  of,  II  6. 

Cosset,  Rev.  lianna,  I.  580,  681. 

Colman,  Mr.,  of  Pennsylvania,  II. 
24. 

Cotterill,  II.  641. 

Cotterill,  Dr.  Henry,  Bishop  of 
Edinburgh,  II.  366. 

Cotterill,  Thomas,  II.  634. 

Cotting,  Mr.  Joliu  H.,  of  Massachu- 
setts, J 1.  494. 

Cott<.n  Hill,  Boston,  I.  185. 

Cotton,  Mr.,  I.  185. 

Cotton,  MSS.,  I.  481. 

Culton,  Uev.  John,  I.  90;  autograph 
and  portrait  of,  91 ;  referred  to, 
97,  99;  advice  of,  112,493,494, 
495,496,610,613,618;  utograph 
of,  493;  II.  597. 

Cotton,  Kev.  John,  minister  of 
Hampton,  N.H.,  I.  214. 

Cotton,  Kev.  Natlianiel,  licensed 
for  West  Florida,  1768,  II.  208. 

Cotton,  Sir  Robert,  I.  305. 

Cotton's  '•  Way  of  (Jongregational 
Churches  Cleared,"  I.  97, 100. 

Council  of  New  England,  I.  100. 

Council  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay, 
1.95. 

Council  of  Trent,  Decrees  of,  II. 
366. 

Council  of  Virginia  attend  Temple 
Church  in  state,  I.  51,  69. 

Countess  of  Warwick's  Island, 
referred  to,  I.  16. 

Court  of  Assistants,  Fac-simile 
petition  of  Rev.  Robert  Jordan 
to,  I.  106. 

Courtney,  Rev.  Dr.  F.,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, II.  504. 

Covenant  Creek  (Salera) ,  Ohio,  II. 
223. 

Covenant  of  the  "  first  Church  "  in 
Boston,  I.  Ill),  111,  autographs 
of  signers,  111. 

Cowell,  of  Boston,  I.  646. 

Cowes,  The,  I.  90,91. 

Cowley,  The  poet,  referred  to,  1. 51. 

Cowper,  William,  Hymns  by,  II. 
635,  646,  649. 

Coxe,  Bishop  Arthur  Cleveland,  of 
western  New  York,  elected  to 
Texas,  II.  218,  295,  342,  615; 
writings  of,  623,  643,  650. 

Coxe,  Cof.  Daniel,  I.  602. 

Coxe,  Daniel,  of  New  Jersey,  I. 
649. 

Coxe,  lion.  John  D.,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, I.  600. 

Coxe,  Teuch,  of  Pennsylvania,  I. 
428,  600;  II.  24,  95. 

Craddock.  I>r.  Thomas,  of  Mary- 
land, II.  ;i7,  104. 

Cradock,  John,  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  I.  316. 

Cradock,  Rev.  Thomas,  of  Mary- 
land, I.  316. 

Craig,  Rev.  George,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, I.  242,  649,  654. 


Craik,  Rev.  Dr.  James,  writings 
of,  11,  022. 

Crane  Hook,  Del.,  Churcli  at,  I. 
244,  246. 

Cranfield,  Govei'nor,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, I.  182. 

Cranston,  Rev.  Walter,  of  Georgia, 
II.  204. 

Crashaw,  The  poet,  referred  to,  I. 
61 ;  quotation  from,  57,  58. 

Crashaw,  William,  B.D.,  I.  49; 
sermon  by,  51-53 ;  jjrayer  com- 
posed by,  I.  60 ;  referred  to,  61 ; 
II.  600. 

Craven,  Hon.  Charles,  Governor 
of  youth  Carolina,  I.  384. 

Craven,  Lord,  I.  373. 

Craven  Marie,  maiden  name  of 
Lady  Andros,  I.  184. 

Cr.aven,  Bir  Thomas,  I.  184;  Sir 
William,  184. 

Crawford,  James,  I,  508,  509,  510, 
611. 

Crawford,  Rev.  Charles,  II.  200. 

Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  II.  253. 

Crease,  Dr.,  of  Boston,  I.  646. 

Credence  Table,  Lawful,  II.  3.53. 

Creed,  The,  set  up  in  King's 
Chapel,  Boston,  I.  194. 

Creed,  Transmission  of  the,  I.  263. 

Creeds,  The,  II.  117. 

Critical  and  nan-alive  history.  The, 
referred  to,  I.  38. 

Croatoan,  referred  to,  I.  IS,  19,  21, 

22,  24. 

Crocker,  Rev.  Nathan  B.,  of  Rhode 

Island,  II.  193. 
Croes,  Bishop  .John, of  New  Jersey, 

II.  166,  224,  449,  470,  610,  516, 

635. 
Croes,  Rev.    John,  Jr.,  of   New 

Jersey,  II.  168. 
Croes,  Rev.  Robert  B.,  of  Indiana, 

II.  255,  614. 
Crommelen,  Robert,  of  New  York, 

11.  480. 
Cromwell,  Oliver. 
Crooke,  John,  II.  475. 
Croese,  Gerard,  I.  206. 
Crosby,  Governor,  1 .  598. 
Cross,  A,  erected  on  the  Bermudas, 

I.  .54. 

Cross  found  on  Monhegan,  I.  32. 

Cross  raised  by  Wayiuouth  on  the 
shore  of  Maine,  1.27,  28. 

Cross,  Raisingof  the,  on  Lady  Day, 
1034,  at  St.  Clement's,  Md.,  I. 
129. 

Cross,  Sign  of  the,  denounced,  I. 
286,  269. 

Croswell,  Rev.  Dr.William,  I.  687; 
U.  496,  499,  600,  616,  016,  617, 
645  ;  hymns  by,  II.  643. 

Croswell,  Rev.  Harry.of  Connecti- 
cut, II.  168. 

Crowe,  Kev.  William,!.  371. 

Crown  and  Blue-Gate,  Sign  of  the, 
Cheekley's,  I.  2.59,  200. 

Croydon,  near  London.  I.  590. 

Crucifix  in  churches,  II.  352,  356. 

Crnmmell,  Rev.  Dr.  Alex.,  II. 
522. 

Cruse,  Rev.  Dr.  C  F.,  signer  of 
■'  The  Memorial,"  II.  295. 

Cumberland,  Pa.,  1.  243. 

Cumbcriand,  R.I.,  1.95,  498. 

Cummings,  Rev.  Archibald,  1. 237, 
238,239,  404,607;  II.  368. 

Cummins,  Bishop  George  D.,  as- 
sistant, of  Kentucky,  deposed, 

II.  363,  364. 

Cummins'  sclnsm.  The,  II.  272. 
Curie,  Thomas,  1.  621. 
Curies,  Va.,  I.  617,  618. 
Currie,   Rev.   William,  1.649;  II. 

23,  24. 

Curry,   Rev.  Mr.,  of  Radnor,  Pa., 

I.  242. 
Curtice,  Jonathan,  I.  302. 
Curtice,  Joseph,  1.286. 


Curtice,  Joseph,  I.  302. 

Cnshing,  Rev.  Mr.,  minister  of 
Salisbury,  I.  214. 

Custises,  The,  of  Virginia,  1.626. 

Cuthbert,  Kev.  Mr.,  of  Annapolis, 
Md.,  1.2.53. 

Cutk'r,  Rev.  Dr.  B.  C,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, II.  168. 

Cutler,  Rev.  Timothy,  D.D.,  rector 
of  Y'ale  College,  conversion  of, 
to  the  Church,  I.  Chapter  XIV. ; 
portrait  and  antograj>h  of,  248; 
referred  to,  259,  208,  274;  auto- 
graph of,  285;  referred  to,  285, 
286,  287,  288,  294,  312,  314,  405, 
407,  441,  443,  515,  520,  564,  565, 
666,  569,  670,  671,582;  II.  437, 
535,  606. 

Cutting,  Rev.  Leonard,  I.  416,  464, 
649,  054;  II.  47. 

Cuttyhunk  island,  I.  26. 

Dades,  The,  of  Virginia,  I.  6. 

Daggett,  Naphtali,  President  Yale 
College,  1.  538. 

Daille,  Kev.  Peter,  I.  158;  "  Epis- 
copally  ordained,"  194;  auto- 
graph of,  195;  II.  407,  418;  au- 
tograph of  I.  418;  referred  to, 
419,421,426. 

Daily  common  prayer  in  Virginia, 
I.  46,  48;  at  Jamestown,  uader 
De  la  Warr,  60;  at  Indian 
school  at  Christanna,  Va.,  I. 
124 ;  attendance  upon  enjoined, 
4.59,  60. 

Daily,  Rev.  James,  of  Oregon,  II. 
320. 

Dalcho,  Kev.  Frederick,  of  South 
Carolina,  II.  172. 

Dalcho's  Hist.  ace.  of  the  Ch.  in 
South  Carolina,  337,  372,  373, 
377,  378,383,  384;  II.  113,  note, 
197,  20S,  210. 

Dale,  Sir  Thomas,  Governor  of 
Virginia,  referred  to,  I.  24,  67, 
68,  62,  66,  69,  616,  625  ;  II.  600. 

Damasios,  Pope,  referred  to,  II. 
104,  note. 

Dana,  Richard  H.,  author  of"  The 
Idle  Man,"  a  churchman,  II. 
614,  626,  626. 

Dana,  Richard  H.,  the  younger,  I. 
540,  iiole,  648. 

Dandridges,  The,  of  Virginia,  I. 
626. 

Danforth,  Lt.-Gov.  Thomas,  1. 189, 
26S. 

Daniel,  an  Indian  school-master, 
I.  327. 

Daniel,  Mr.  Henry,  I.  116. 

Daniel,  Peter,  of  Virginia.  I.  63. 

Dankers,  Jasper,  a  Labadist,  I. 
147, 151. 

Danville.  Ky.,  II.  200,  201. 

Dare,  Virginia,  Birth  and  baptism 
of,  I.  19,  -20;  fate  of,  21,  22,  23, 
24,  25, 304. 

Dartmouth  College,  I.  538. 

Dartmouth  Harbor,  I.  27. 

Dasamongwepeuk,  referred  to,  I. 
19,  21,  22. 

Dashiell,  Kev.  Dr.  T.  Grayson, 
Digest  of  Conventions  and 
Councils  of  Virginia,  U.  148, 
note. 

Davenport,  Iowa,  II.  261. 

Davenport,  Kev.  James,  II.  439, 
440,  568. 

Davies,  Capt.  Richard,  Return  of, 
from  England,  I.  30;  goes  to 
Virginia,  64. 

Davies,  James,  Assistant  at  Saga- 
dahoc, I.  34;  goes  to  Virginia, 
54. 

Davies,  President  of  Princeton 
College,  I.  019. 

Davies,  Kcv.  Dr.  T.F.,  Sketch  by, 
605-010;  autograph  of,  610. 

Davies,  Rev.  Samuel,  II.  133, 134. 
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T)a\ies,  Rev.  Tboraas,  I.  302;   n. 

173. 
Drtvie*.  Rev.  Thomas  F..  I.  r>SO. 
Duvies,    William,   of   Virginia,  I. 

f>19. 
'•  Pavid  nod  liis  partners,"  I.  110. 
Pavis.  BlHliop'l'tinma't  F.,  of  Soulh 

C'aruliua.  II.  :V2S,  UoO,  558,  568. 
Pavi(«,  C'api.,  I.  IH.). 
Davi^.  Mr.,  I.  ISJ,  1S3. 
Davif,  Mr.  Lieorgc  LynQ-Lachlan, 

I.  146. 
Davis,   Kev.   Mr.,   of   Virginia,   a 

patriot,    I.    449 ;     cbainuau    of 

••  Sons  of  Liberty,"  626. 
Davis,   Kev.  Robert,  of  Alabama, 

U.210. 
Davis.     William,    a    Seventh-day 

Haptist,  I.  217,  218,   noU;  vide 

221. 
Davis's  "  Four  years  and  a  half  in 

Anieriea."  1.  ftil. 
Dawes,  Sir   William,  Archbishop 

of  York,  I.  2:»:i,  2">4,  i-'iT. 
Dawson,  Rev.  Thomas,  autograph 

of,  I.  125;  rrertideutol  William 

and  Marj*  Colleee,  12.'». 
Daw>;on,   Itev.    William,    liecnsed 

for  Weet  Florida,  1764,  II.  20S. 
Dawson,   Rev.  William,  of  South 

Caroiioa,  auttigrnph  of.  I,  304. 
Days  of  Fasting  proposed.  II.  111. 
Days  of  Thanksgiviog  proposed, 

11.111. 
Deacon      Thomafl,     a     non-iuror 

HUhnp,  11.52. 
De.'if-mtite8.  Institution  for  teach- 
ing, 1.620. 
Deal,  England.  I  ^47. 
Deaii,  lUv.  Rarziliai,  I.  297. 
Deane,  CharKs,  LL.D.,  referred  to, 

I.  63,  65,  205. 
Deane,  Silas,  I.  538. 
Do  IJahm,  John  Gerald,  II.  208. 
Do  lliencourt,  II.  415. 
De  Rlez,  James,  of  New  York,  I. 

656. 
Be  lUois,  of  Boston,  T.  646. 
DeUry  referred  to,  I.  24. 
DeRry'ff  Map    of  explorations   of 

Atiiadas  and    Barlowc,   I.    10; 

reference  to,  11. 
Debtors,  Poor,  sent  to  America,  I. 

143. 
**  Decades  of  the  Newe  Worlde," 

by  Richard  Eden,  referred  to,  I. 

15. 
Decalogue  eet  up  in  King's  Cbapel, 

Boston,  I.  rJ4. 
December  10,  ltj06,  sailing  of  Xew- 

pon'a  expedition  to  Virginia,  1. 

42. 
December  13,  1607,   tbird  Sunday  | 

in  Advent,  referred  to,  I.  35.        | 
DeCli:i»te8, 11.415. 
De  Civiute  Dei,  St.  Anguetlne's,  | 

1. 73.  I 

"  Declaration     '  of      fundamental  , 

ri:ihtd  and  liberties"  adopted  in 

Maryland,  1783,II.&-5;  ritU  J6. 
Declani'iou    of   Independence  re-  ' 

ferredto,  II.  101,461;  inajoritv  | 

of  stiinL-p*  of.  Episcopalians,  1.  i 

516,  652,  6'j3.  ! 

Declaration  of  the  gentlemen,  mer- 

cliauii*.  and  inhabit-auts  of  Bos- 
ton, The,  1.  ISS,  ISO. 
Declaration    on    Calhollc    reform, 

IL.'if.O,  367. 
Declaration,  or  testimony  of  de- 
nial, A,  acainsl  Keith,  I.  210. 
Do  Costa,  Rev.  Dr.  B.  F.,  referred 

to,    1.   26,  GS.  39,   41,   80.   116; 

monograph  II.,  by,  I.  470;  II. 

612 ;  aiilograpb  of,  I.  500 ;  edition 

of   White's   memoirs,   II.   241, 

242. 
Decrees  of  God,  Dispute  concem- 

inu'.  I.  222. 
Dedham,  Mass.,  Church  at,  I.  5S4. 


Defections  and  acccvslons,  11. 
Chapter  xvm. 

Defence  of  I'reebytenan  ordina- 
tion, by  Joimtlitin  Dlekin«un,  I. 
369. 

"  Defence  of  the  KpiHCDpal  Govern- 
ment of  the  Cliurcli,"  A,  by 
Rev.  J.  Leaniliii;,  1.  318.  319. 

Definition  of  the  wonl  "  Church,** 
WinihropV.  I.  473.  474. 

Degradation  of  tlie  Epiocopal 
elianieter.  implied  in  >*th  Article 
of  the  Eeclepiaiikleal  ConHtitu- 
tion.  II.  67. 

De  Graffenreid.  Baron,  I.  637. 

Dehanida,  Indian,  kidnapped  by 
^\*aymoulh,  1.  29,  uoU, 

Dc  Hart,  John,  of  Pennsylvania, 
II.  2S.  31.47.  4S. 

Dehon,  Bi»liop  Theodore,  of  South 
('arnlina.  autograph  of.  It.  147  ; 
Episcopate  uf;  147,  14S,  17H; 
con-*eerateft  church  and  con- 
firms in  Georijia.  II.  204;  ad- 
ministered c<iutirniaii<m  for  the 
first  time  in  t^outli  Carolina,  Ivj, 
no/r,  213,  470,  509 ;  silhouette  of, 
509,  592,  643. 

Deisti^.  A  sliort  and  easie  method 
with  the,  I.  2-19-266. 

De  .luux,  Rev.,  of  Virginia.  11.  4.31 . 

DeKoven,  Itev.  I>r.  James,  ex- 
tract  from  *ipeech  of,  II.  361, 
554,  555,  5.56,  557,  6'2Vt. 

DeLancey,  Biohop  William  Fleath 
cote,  of  Wi'st<  m  Nfw  Vork,  I. 
60S,  600;  II.  245,  278,  283,290, 
4.32,434,445.626. 

DeLiinci-y,  Etienne,  II.  407;  anto- 
grapbof.  421. 

DeT^ncey,  Govemorof  New  York, 

I.  432.  441. 

DeLanceys,  The,  of  New  York,  II. 

479. 
De  la  Montague,  IT.  407. 
Drlaraotte,  <.  harles,  I.  338,  WO. 
I>e  la  Muci-,  Olivier,  II.  430,  432. 
Dela  Roche.  11.415. 
De  la   Warr,   Thomas,   Lord,  ap- 

fuinted  (fovernor  of  Virginia, 
.  51 ;  portrait  of,  51 ;  atiendH 
Ber\'ice  at  the  Temple  Church, 
51,52;  personal  reference  to,  51- 
.S:! ;  autograph  of,  53;  arrives  at 
Jamewtown.  56,  615. 
Delaware,  Rlantiu^  of  Church  in 
Peunsylvania    and,    I.  Chapter 

XIII. 

Delegated  powers,  II.  7. 
Delinquent  clergjmen  in  Virginia, 

II.  132. 

Delius,  Dutch  minister  at  Albany, 

N.  y..  I.  322.  326. 
Dc  Monti,  11.415. 
Denison,  Rev.  Samuel  D.,  II.  217. 
Dennis,  John,  of  New  Jersey,  II. 

6;  present  at  New  Brunswick,  . 

1784,  18. 
Dennis,  ralrick,  11.37;  signs  ad- ! 

dress    to  English   bisbopi*,  63, 

104. 
Denver.  Col..  11.  3-22. 
DePeyster,  U.  4^)7. 
Dc  Ponlrincourl,  U.  415. 
I)ep<j(*ition,     Sentence      of,     pro. 

nounct-d    on    Bisliop  Ives,    U. 

280,  21»0. 
Deptford,  Eng..  I.  3.36.  :J48, 
Derby,    Conn..  1.    2lH).    300,    319, 

576;  convocation  at,  II.  451. 
Dc  RichelMjurK,  Rev.  Philippe,  of 

South  Carolina,  II.  430,  432, 433, 

630. 
De  Robenal.  II.  415. 
Derrv,  Berkeley,  m.ide  dean  of,  I. 

528. 
Dc  Saitly,  Ch.irles,  11.  430.  4.32. 
Descent  into  lull.  Omission  of  the 

article    on.    II.    66;   misunder- 

standing  respecting,  II.  121, 122 ; 


action   respecting    In   Vlnrinla, 

II.i:ut.  140 
"  iKfcrlpiion    of  N»-w  Eogland,** 

timltli'^.  I.  4Si.  unU. 
I)escripilve  Caintoifue  of  Frleod'a 

books.  A,  I.  221. 
Des*-rt   Mount.  Fn-ncb  settlrmml 

at,  I.  484;  scenes  In  tbr  l*le  uf. 

484. 
Detroit.  Mifh..  Korly  s<'rv|ce«  at, 

11.219.  22n.  221. 
Drtinnnntrr  r^fi$gium,  one  of  th« 

psalniM  UMid  at  flri>t  Kni!li-h*vr- 

vice  on  New  Eniflaud  coast,  I. 

33. 
r>e\on,  Eng..  refemtl  to,  I.  10. 
Devotional  Tniriii,  t'irrulntion  of, 

rfcoinmendfd  by  Bishop  Madi- 
son, II.  142. 
De  Wolf.  Professor  John,  11.  M7. 
Dexter.  Mich..  11.  22ii.  221. 
Dexter,  Pnift-ssor,  I.  .V>4. 
Dexter,  R»v.  Dr.  11.  .M.,  Bihllog- 

raphy  of ConirntriilouallHin  l-v, 

I.  5oi ;  refrrntl  t>..  .'^rj,  .'Mi.",.  .>u, 

4S.'i.  note ;  quotation  fn>m,  I.  Ill, 

112. 
"  Diamond,"  Thi*.  one  of  the  ship* 

for  VifL'inia,  I.  M. 
Dibble,  Rev.  Ebenezer.  I.  2W. 
Dickis.  Wil.iam,  11.75. 
Dickinson,  a  Quaker  preacher,  I. 

147. 
Dickinson,  Jonathan,  I>etter  to,  I. 

217.  21*i.  noU,  226.  2aw,  273,  274, 

276. -277.  278. 
Dickinson,  John,  of  rcnnsylranta, 

I.  6.52. 
Dickinson.  Mofws.  I.  280. 
Digby,  Admiral,  II.  8,  2.V,  447. 
IHgby,  Lord,  I.  V.vs. 
Dii;by,  ol  Louuon.  shipwright  of 

the  pinnace-  Virginia.  I.  36, 
Digges,  Goverour,  of  Virginia,  I. 

616. 
Dinwiddle,  Governor,  of  Virginia, 

I.  6-23. 

Diocesan    independence  asserted, 

II.  191.  240.  ;;s.v;iH'*. 

Diocfsan  rik'bts.  II.  4^.1. 

I>i^cl|>linr  adniiniKtrre^l   by  Com- 
missary I>ray,  I.  141. 

"  I>isc«iurse  of   Virirfnin,**   Wing* 

fieldV,  1.42,46.  47. 6.>. 
"  Disct>urse  on  the  ICusslan  victor- 

i.-s,"  A.I.  196. 
'*  Disc^iviries  in  Virginia,"    New- 

iK»rt's,  referT«-d  to,  I.  45. 
DiKCoveries  on  New  Knuland  coast 

under  Church  auspices,  I.  47t^ 

500. 
"  Di*coverv."  The.  one  of  New- 

IKjrt's  sfiips,  I.  42. 
DiseHial>lir-bnit-nt  of  the  Church  of 

Scotland.  11.448. 
Dis.«4-nt|iig  ttiniliman's  Answer  to 

Whiir.  I.  270. 
"DissertJiIi'»n'»  on    Various    Sub- 
jects." by  I^yimine.  I.  319. 
Dlstributiou    of    SweMgnty,    I. 

Dividing  Line.  Illiitorv  of  the.  by 

Wm.  Ityrd.  I.  124.  ' 
"  Divine  lul^'^ion  of  (iospcl  Minis- 
ter*." copies  of.  s«.-nt  to  G^-orgia, 

I.  365. 
Divine  Ri»ht  of  EpiMropacy,  advo. 

cati<I  by  L<tlifoni,  f.  97. 
Divinity  of  ("hri»i.  ^l.■^n«Ml  on  the, 

I.  :'*\\ ;   dniial  of  punished  in 

Marvlan.l.  I.  146. 
Divinity  Srlio-.l  of  the  ProtesUnl 

Episcopid  Churrh,  in  I'hiladeb 

phla.  \'iew  of.  II.  293. 
Division  of  services,  report  on,  II. 

298. 
DIx.  lOv.  Dr.  M..n.*n' 

by,  II.   47.T;  nut.  . 

366;   refemd  to,  1 ; 

ings  of,  629. 
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Dixon   (or    Dyeon)  Rev.   Mr.,  of 

Gcori^ia,  1.  :J4.'),  ;U7. 
Doau,  J.  Parker,   of  Missouri,  II. 

•2i)9,  '2G0. 
Doaue,  Binbop  Geo.  "W.,  of  New 
Jersey,  II.  i^4:i,  2-U,  245,  246, 
247;  trial  of,  II.  2St.»-2S2;  per- 
trait  of.  2S0,  310,  470,  495,  496, 
512.521,532,635,  541,  015,617; 
poetry  of,  030,  637,  639,  043,644, 
645,  640. 

Doaue,  Bisliop  "W.  C,  Life  of  tbe 
Bishop  of  New  Jersey,  II.  240, 
«0/e,  247.  615,  627. 

Dobbins,  .losepb,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, I.  061. 

Doctrinal  agreement  of  Church  in 
Aineiicawilb  Church  of  Eng- 
land, asserted,  II.  7. 

Doctrine  of  tin-  Holy  Aposlles  and 
I'ro])hets,  tbe  Fonndatiou  of  tbe 
Church  of  tln-ist,  Keith's  ser- 
niou  on,  1.  212;  fac-siniile  of 
title-page  of,  213. 

"I)octtines  of  Grace,"  Advocates 
of,  II.  103. 

Doctrines  of  the  Liturgy  character- 
ized an  false  and  corrupt,  1. 192. 

Docninentary  History  of  New 
York,  I.  149, 161, 162,  332,  546, 
547. 

Documentary  History  of  the 
Church  in  South  Carolina 
(Hawks  aud  Perry),  I.  373,  374, 
375,376  377. 

Doddridge,  Philip,  I.  119,  120; 
bviinif;liv,II.  032,  633,  648,  049 

Dod(lridire,'Kiv.  Joseph,  M  D.,  of 
West  Virdiiia.  II.  222,  226,  23S, 
2:i'.i,  i;:;:.,  64ii.  (US,  (U'j. 

Domestic  and  Foreign  MirJsionary 
Society,  orgauizaliuu  of,  II.  241, 
242. 

Doineslic  Missions,  The  conductof, 
II.  194. 

"  Domiuie's  Boundery,"  New 
York,  II.  478. 

"  Dominion  of  New  England."  I. 
156. 

Donation  Church,  Princess  Ann 
Co.,  Va.,  I.  G25. 

Donepban,  Mott,  of  Virginia,  1. 630: 

Dongan,  C(d.  Thomas,  Governor  of 
New  York,  I.  152;  autograph 
of,  152;  referred  to,  153,  154, 
155,  156,  157.  15S;  11.419. 

Donne,  Dr.  John,  Dean  of  St. 
Paul's,  London,  I.  79,  113. 

Dorchester    Eng.,  I   P2.475. 

Dorchester,  Mass.,  1.491. 

Dore,  David  James,  Master  of 
Academy  of  Philadelphia,  I. 
4;jo,  4:31. 

Dorr,  Rev.  Dr.  Benj.,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, II.  512. 

Dorr's  Historj' of  Christ  Church, 
Philadelphia,  I.  225,  233,  234, 
550,  552,01.15,007;  11.308. 

Dort,  Synod  of,  L  73. 

"  Double  Witness  of  tbe  Church," 
II.  621. 

Douglass,  Mr.  George,  of  Pennsyl- 
■  vania,  11.24. 

Douglass.  Uev.  B.  J.,  of  Delaware, 
li.  3S0. 

Douglass.  Rev.  Jacob  M.,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 11.  222. 

Dover,  Del.,  I.  242,  243,  309,  497. 

Dovei  Hundred.  I.  547. 

Dover.  Md.,  1.317. 

Dover,  N  H,,  1.  87, 102,  214,  497. 

Downes,  Richard.  I.  77. 

"Downes,"  The,  referred  to,  T.  42. 

Downing,  Emanuel,  I.  470,  471. 

Downing,  M.,I.  370. 

DowuH,  Mr.,  of  Marvland,  II.  22. 

Downs,  The,  1.147,340. 

Doz,  Andrew,  of  Pennsylvania,  I. 
6.57;  signs  address  to  English 
bishops,  64. 


"Dragon,"  The,  name  applied  by 
Spaniards  to  Sir  Francis  l>rake, 

I.  16. 

Drake,   Dr.,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 

II.  225. 

Drake,  Rev.  Dr.,  Preaches  at  con- 
secration of  Bishops  \\'bite  and 
Provuo.-t,  II.  73. 

Drake,  .Samuel  G.,  referred  to,  I. 
17,  494. 

Drake,  S.C.,  I.  499. 

Drake,  Sir  Francis,  autograph  of, 
1.5;  referred  to,  7,  S;  portrait 
of,  14;  relieves  tbe  settlers  at 
Roanoke,  15;  referred  to,  15, 16, 
24,  50. 

Drane,  Rev.  Robert  B.,  sketch  by, 
1.633-6.37;  autograph  of,  037. 

Drayton,  lion.  William,  of  South 
t.  arolina,  II.  lOS. 

Drayton,  Michael,  poet,  quotation 
from.  1. 120. 

Dress  of  officiating  clergvman,  U. 
393,  394. 

Drew,  Uev.  James,  L  314. 

Drisius,  Rev.  Samuel,  II.  418, 
422. 

Drogheda,  Ireland,  I.  315. 

Dromore,  Berkeley  made  Dean  of, 

I.  528. 

Drumm,  Rev.  Thomas  J.,  11.  551. 
Drummoud,Rev.  J.  H.,  of  Kansas, 

II.  265. 

Drunkards  to  be  admonished,  I. 
67,  68. 

Drysdalc.  Sir  Hugh,  I.  623. 

Duane,  Hon.  J.,'ll.  28,  31,37,47, 
48,  62,  63,  60,  104,  150,  653,  654, 
6.55. 

Dublin,  Archbishop  of,  I.  316, 

Du  Bois,  Louis,  II.  422,  423. 

Du  Uois,  Rev.  Anson,  11.423. 

Dubose,  Rev.  Dr.  W.  P.,  Sketch 
by,  II.  557-560;  autograph  of, 
560. 

Dueachet,  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  W.,  of 
Virginia,  II.  109. 

Duche,  Rev.  Jacob,  Assistant  Min- 
ister of  Christ  Church,  Phila 
delpbia,  autograph  of,  I,  239; 
referred  to,  240;  portrait  of.  241, 
431 ;  fir^>t  prayer  in  Congress,  I. 
453;  preaches  sermon  on  Con- 
tinental fast,  454;  signs  letter 
to  Bishop  of  London,  455,  606, 
607,  649,  6.J4;  II.  11;  letters 
from  to  Dr.  M'hite,  12,  13; 
letterfrom  to  Dr.White,  33,  321 ; 
autograph  of,  34 ;  present  at 
consecration  of  Bishops  White 
and  I'rovoost,  73,  368,  459,  466, 
607. 

Dudley,  Col.  Joseph,  Governor  of 
New  England,  I.  175,  177,  181, 
184;  portrait  and  autograph  of, 

I.  211;  arrives  at  Boston,  212, 
495,  496. 

Dudley,  Colonel  or  Captain,  1. 189, 
notf. 

Dudley  Thomas,  Deputy  Governor 
of  Massachusetts,  1.  84,  iwtPt 
90,  92,  97,  99,  llO;  autograph  of 
111 ;  views  on  toleration.  I.  509. 

Duffield,  Edward,  signs  address  to 
English  bishops,  II.  64. 

Duke,  Rev.  William,  of  Maryland, 

II.  45,  192,  193,  198. 

Duke's  Farm,  N.Y.,  II.  478. 

Dumaresque,  of  Boston,  I.  646. 

Dumfries,  Va.,  I.  619. 

Dummer,  Jeremiah,  I.  504. 

Dtmimer,  Lieut.-Govr'rnor  Wil- 
liam, I.  204;  autograph  of,  264. 

Dunlap,  Archibald."  I.  303. 

Dun  lap.  Bishop  Geo.  K.,  con- 
secrated to  New  Mexico,  n.  250, 
360. 

Dunn.ore,  Lord,  I.  023. 

Dunn,  Hon.  George  H.,  of  Indiana, 
II.  256. 


Dunn,  Mr.  James,  of  Maryland,  II. 
21. 

Dunn,  Rev.  Clarkson,  of  New  Jer- 
sey, II.  108. 

Dunn,  Rev.  John,  of  Virginia,  II. 
144. 

Dunton's  "  Letters  from  New  Eng- 
land." I.  176.  177. 

Durham,  Bishop  of,  I.  1.55. 

Dutch  cbureli  used  bv  the  English 
in  New  York,  I.  148. 

Dutch  trading  ship  introduces 
slavery,  I.  74,  75. 

Dutchess  County,  N.Y.,  II.  441. 

Duxbury, harbor  of,  I.  26; "rock," 
27. 

Duxbury.  Mass.,  T.  109. 

Duyckincks,  The,  II.  625. 

Dwight.  J.  T.,  11.  048. 

D wight,  Sereno  Edwards,  Presi- 
dent of  Hamilton  College,  I. 
538. 

Dwight,  Timothy,  President  Yale 
College.  I.  538,  575. 

Dyer,  Gyles,  church- warden  in 
Boston,  1. 164;  autograph  of,  I. 
194. 

Dyer,  Rev,  Dr.  Hcraan,  of  New 
York,  elected  Bishop  of  Kansas, 
II.  266. 

Dyer,  Rev.  Palmer,  of  Illinois,  II. 
234. 

Dyson,  Rev,  Mr.,  I.  345,  347. 

Earl.  Rev.  Daniel,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, I.  037. 
Earle.  John,  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 

I.  149. 

Early  conflicts  of  Christianity,  by 

Bishop  Kip,  II.  621. 
Early   Conventions,  The,  held  at 

Tawborough,  N.C.,  11.  140. 
Early  Conventions,  The,  North  and 

South,  II.  Chapter  11. 
Early  Jesuit  Missions,   by  Bishop 

Kip,  II.  621. 
Early  services  and  sacraments  in 

North  America  referred  to,  I. 

479. 
Eason,   "  Bermudas,"    christened, 

1009,  I.  54. 
Eason,  Edward,  shipwrecked    on 

the  Bermudas,  I.  54. 
East  Boston,  I.  87. 
East  Camp,  N.Y.,  Provoost  at,  11. 

27. 
East  Carolina,  Diocese  of,  created. 

II.  378. 

East  Chester,  N.Y.,  I.  173. 

East  Guilford  (""W  Madison), 
Conn.,  I.  248,  506. 

East  India  Co.,  of  London,  mer- 
chants.!. 564. 

East  India  school  at  Charles  City, 
I.  73,  74,  78. 

East  Jersey,  Province  of,  I.  165. 

Eastburn,  Bishop  Manton,  of 
Massachusetts,  11.  180,  290,  .362, 
499,  500,  502,  504,  512,  514,  523, 
536,  636. 

Eastburn,  Rev.  Jaraes  Wallis,  11. 
636. 

Easter  day,  March  31,  1005,  sailing 
of  Waymouth's  expedition,  I. 
27;  1732,  John  Beach  received 
holy  communion,  I.  295 ;  at 
Philadelphia,  I.  225;  1787, 
arrival  of  Bishops  White  and 
Provoost  in  New  York,  11.  74, 
468;  marriage  of  Pocahontas  at, 
I.  02. 

Easter  Monday,  Governor  Win- 
throp's  recognition  f)f,  I.  471; 
date  noted  at  begiruiing  of 
Winthrnp's  journal,  I.  91. 

Easter,  third  Sunday  after,  April 
26,  1607,  Newport's  expedition 
enters  Chesapeake  bay,  J .  43. 

Easter  week,  Thursday  in,  De  la 
Warr  sails  for  Kugl;md,  I.  58. 
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Eaittern  diocese,  History  or,  by 
C.  It.  Batchcldcr,  I.  101.  IST; 
progress  of,  1S3,  IfU;  orRnnlui- 
lion  of,  fii^T ;  II.  ITfl,  494. 

Easloii,  I'll.,  1.  243. 

Katon,  Mr.  Jereminb,  devise  of 
iniiil  to  first  rroteatant  niinih. 
terttin  Baitimorc  Cotmty,  by,  1. 

Eaton,  Rev.  Benjamin,   of  Texas, 

11.217. 
Eaton,   Rev.   Dr.  Aaa,   of  Ma>is:i. 

clmsetts,  II   4W,  49fi,   5S6,   ;.S7. 
Ebbiii|;,.Terutiiinus,  an  "  Eider'*  Id 

New  Yc.rii,  i.  i.Hi. 
Ecbard'sCliurch  liistory,  I.  249,.Vm. 
Eeelesiaslicalcoranns.sinnerofXew 

England.  Tlie  first,  I.  4*S. 
Ecclesia>itical     ennstitution     Prin- 

etpies  underlying  the  ccncral. 

II.  Chapter  v.;  foundati"iis  of. 

II.  4,  !> ;  eommcnts  of  Kiiiflisli 

bishops  on   tbe,   II.  00,  tjT :  its 

history    and   rationale,  II.  3.S3- 

390;  of  178.3,11.99,  100. 
Eeelesi.'istieal   conrts.   Fear  of,   I. 

422,42:i   424. 
Ecclesiastical  Episcopacy,  II.  66 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  New  Kng. 

land,  r.-ures   from,  by  Bishop 

Burgess,  II    021. 
Ecclesiastical    independence,  con. 

sequent     upon     civil     iudepen. 

dence,  II.  :JS4,  40<i. 
Ecclesi;istical  indepeudenee  of  re- 

iigious  bodies  in  Maryland  as. 

sertcd    11  4,  5;t?/rff7. 
Ecclesiastical  Polity,  Hooker's,  I. 

249. 
Ecclesiastical    trial  of  Kev.    Geo. 

Whitefield,  I  3S0-389. 
Eccleston,  John  B.,  of  Mar>'land, 

II.  lOf. 
Edburton,  Living  of,  Sussex,  given 

to  Keith,  I.  '220,  2'21.  222. 
Eden,    Richard,     "  Decades,"    re. 

ferred  to,  I.  15. 
Edenton,  N.C.,   St.  Paul's    parish 

in,  Sltetch  of.  I.  6.«-fi:i7. 
Edict  of  Nantes,  II.  410.  418. 
Edislo  Island,  S.C.,  II.  40S. 
Edson,    Rev.    Dr.     Theodore,     of 

Massachusetts,  II.  244,  .'Jl-'i. 
Education  for  tlio  ministry,  Me.as. 

ures  proposed  for,  in  Virginia, 

II.  140 
Education  of  Indian  children,  1. 6S, 

09. 
Edward  VI.,  autograph  of,  I.  2;  re- 
ferred to,  I.  2,34;  prayer.book 

of,  II.  .'i7,  nnlf,  114. 
Edwards's  "  Antapologia,"  I.  504, 

tloO'. 
Edwards's  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Kst 

legh,  referred  to,  I.  20. 
Edwards,  Mr.,  I.  5.T4,  not*'. 
Edwardsburg,  Mich.,  II.  221. 
Effingham,  Lord.  L  118, 119. 
Egar,  Rev.  Dr.  John  H.,  of  Kansas, 

11.200,  .",.M. 
fielise  du   Saint    Esprit,  of  New 

'  York,  n.420. 
Eginont,  Earl  of.  I.  302,  XU,  30".. 
Eigenbrodt,  Rev.  Dr.  Wm.  E..  of 

New  York,  II.  .V20,  .528,  529. 
Eighteenth    century.   State  of  the 

Church   in  Amerlci  at  tho  bc- 

L-iuning  of  the.  I.  Chapter  XI. 
Elbridgc,  Giles,  I.  107. 
Eleanor  Dare,  mother  of  first  child 

horn  at  Roanoke,  I.  19. 
Election  and  predestination.  Choice 

dialogues  on,  I.  2.58. 
"Element.1      Philosophies"      by 

.Johnson.  I.  4.30. 
Elements  of  Christian  Science,  by 

Dr.  .\dams,  II.  0'20. 
Eleutherius  Enervatus,  I.  274. 
Elevation  of  the  elements  at  the 

eucharist,  II.  352,  3.56,  361,  302. 


I  KUot,  Dea.-on.  1.  i*:.  183,  195. 

Eliot,  Dr.  .Vnclri'W,  I.  427. 

Eliot,  Dr.  hJaTuuil.  II.  .'48,  Oij. 

Eliot,  Rev.  Jared,  I.  247,  '248,  2.'iO, 
I        2d,'28s, /,fli3. 

Eliot  Rev.  .Tohn,  Indian  HuoMlle,  I. 
:i;«;  ll..'a7. 

"  Elijah's  Mantle,"  nnbl|HlK.<l  In 
B..ston.  1722,  I.  M. 

Kllzabtth  <  ilv,  I.iW. 

Klizab.  Ill  t  ounlv,  Va.,  I.  '218. 
I  Elizabeth  Islands,  Tin-.  I.  482. 
I  Elizabeth  River,  Va..  I.  825. 

"  Elizabeth,"  The  ship,  II.  410. 

Elizabeth  Town,  N.. I.,  I.  HI,,  in.,. 

Elizabeth,    l^ueen,    au1..griipl)    of. 

I  4;  referred  to,  5,  K,  9,  111,  l:i. 

10,  ;iO ;  exconirannicated  by  I'op*' 
and  Puritan,  I.  5*12;  referntl  to, 
.'i04,.'ir>4.  i»ll. 

Kllery.A.  R..  of  Louisiana,  n. -214 

Ellington,  Rev.  Edward,of  Georgia, 

j         I. '357-359;  facsimile  of  title  of 

senuon  by,  35S. 
Elliott,   Bishop  Robert  W.  B.,  of 

"Western  Texas,  II.  21k,  2-'si. 
Elliott.  Bishop  Stephen,  of  Georgia, 

H.  '203,  3-2«,   3-211,  3;il,  3:14,  .V.7. 

.500    507    608,  609,  572,  573,  .582 ; 

autiiirniph  of.  .fJO. 
Elliott.  Rev.  Andrew,  of  Kentucky, 

11.  199. 

Ellis,  Rev.  Dr.  George  E.,  I.  457. 
Ellison,    Rev.    T'homas.    of    Ncw 

York,lI.  1.50. 
Ellsworth,  Hon.  W.  W.,  of  Con- 

necllcut,  II.  541. 
Elton,  i*rofessor  Romeo,  1.  .527. 
Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  Eng., 

I.  SO. 

Emmauuel  Church,  Boston,  II.  .500, 
504. 

Emmanuel  Church,  Chestertown, 
Md.,  Sketch  of.  I.  010. 

Emmetts,  The,  of  New  York,  II. 
,515. 

EmotI,  James,  I.  101.  171,  475. 

Empie,  Rev.  Adam,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, II.  147,  170 

Encounigement  to  colonies.  Sir 
William  Alexander's,  I.  37. 

End  of  controversy  controverted, 
by  Bishop  Hopkins,  II.  017. 

Endi'eott,  Governor  .lohn,  cuts 
down  May.poleat  Ma-re  Mount, 
1. 82, 83,  95.90.  108, 109,  480,  +'49, 
495;  portrait  and  autograph  of, 
83. 

Eneburg,  Itev.  John,  I.  248. 

Eugeoius  IV.,  Pope,  Bull  of,  I.  5, 

England,  Arms  of,  cut  of,  1.  8;  r*-. 
fern-d  to,  15, 

England,  Fronde's  History  of,  re- 
ferred to,  I-  17. 

ICnglish  Articles  of  religion, 
"  held  In  force  "  in  New  York, 
U.  ISO. 

English  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 

II.  80. 

English  can^.ns.  How  far  are  we 

bound  by,  II.  ::'.«J-Kti. 
English  Colonization  of  America 

during   the    seventeenth     cen- 

turv,  by  E.  D.  Neill.  I  78. 
Engtis^i  common  law.  Force  of.  In 

America,  II.  391,  nolr. 
English,     Litany  of    1.549,   quota- 

tlon  from,  I.  2. 
English    I.iturgv,  Binding  author. 

ity  of,  II.  114,  not'. 
English  Prayer  Book  adhered  to, 

II.  32. 
Englishman  directed  in  tho  choice 

of  his  religion.  I.  279. 
Enno.  Janu-s,  1.  '283. 
Enrichment  of  the  Liturgy,  II..37S. 
Ephmim    Svriis,   Works     of.    rc- 

femd  to!  I.  310. 
Epiphany.  Representation  of  Jon- 


ton's  MiiMiue  on  till'   Fi-oat  of. 
the.  J.  02. 
Episcopacy.  A  discouno  concern 
Ing.  I    •2>"iO-'2B<l ;  nrgumenls  for, 

I.  2lii>-'28,T;  Ilt.hop  Whit.', 
view  of,  II.  9;  In  the  W.  .1.  m 
Slates,  introduL'tton  of.  ll.'2:iH; 
Jure  f/iriMo,  I.  24s;  t.-»ti-d  by 
Scripture,  II.019. 

Episcopal  Ai-ndi-my,  Che-hin-, 
C.inn.,  11.451,  .Vsi. 

Episcopal  ,\rrtileiny  <if  Connecti- 
cut, riferi-Iire  to,  II.  82. 

Episcopal  t  'luiri;abli>  Society,  of 
H<i»lon,  I.  Ol.-i,  040. 

Episcopal  Divinity  School  at  Cam- 
bridge,  .Mass..  fnuiidi-il,  11.  .'sk'i. 

Episcopal  juri-dictloii  a  common, 

II.  Wi;  pn-rogntlve,  II.  4"2; 
negnllvi-,  II.  80,  07,  98, 1  so,  190; 
rcslgnatious,  I.  161-15:1.  15ft- 
101;   II.  2«2.  2-; 

Episcopal  Ml-  -KrlAtlon 

for  the  V 
Kpi»i-,.|i,,l   . 

valhl 


•Epl- 
bridg 


,  M... 


»«Ar>'  to 
>  'ii  of  the  Mte< 
.11.4,5. 
,  "   The,  Cam 
1.  590,040;  Bish- 
or  Cha».'s,  II-  231. 
Episcopal  ri'tnonslrances,  l^ritan 

trentment  of,  1.  .'.lii-'.I2. 
Episcopal  S.al  of  Dr.  Wellon.  I. 
■233,  543,  .'.44  .  1..  luh,-  the  name 
of  Talbot    ■  l..'4I 

Episcopal   s>  '  MUS  ad. 

dress  to  in-  ■       ■  ,  I.  279, 

280. 
Episcopal    succession.  Address  to 
the  English  bishops  for,  II.  38. 
Epl.sro|ial  succession  discussed,  H. 

8,  9,  13,  14. 
Episcopal     Theological      School, 
Cambridge,    M.ass.,  Sketch    of 
tlio     history     of,    II.    .5;i.'>-.Wl ; 
plan  of.  .':i:.;  vl.w  of.  .5:17,  019. 
Episcopal  Watcliman,  The,  II.  015, 

010. 
Episcopatf,  The  struggle  for  the, 
I.  (-bajiter  XXII.;  IT.  Inglls's 
plan  for  an  Aniericjin,  II.  U, 
15;  The,  by  II,  D.  Evans,  II. 
I        019. 

I  Epistles  anil   Gospels,  Stanhope's 
I        Connnentary  on,  I.  197. 
Epitaph  on  President  George  Pop- 

haiii,  I.  :i<'i. 
Eraslianlsni  at  the  South,  II.  104. 
Erie,  Lake,  I.  .1-29. 
Escutcheon       of      Cldef      .Itlstlcr 
Smythe.    at     Christ     Church, 
Philadelphia,  I.  isW. 
Escutcheon  of  Earl  of  B«-'Ilomoat 
hung  in  King's  Lluip*-!,  Boston, 
1.195.   . 
Esopus,  N.T.,  I.  174. 
Essay   on    plantations,  l^rd    Ba- 
con's, I.  :>7,  41. 
Essay  on  the  Episcopate  of  tho 

Am.  Cliun-h,  II.  89,  no//. 
Essays  and  Reviews,  II.  0'23. 
"Es-s.i\s     on     Episcopacy.' 

Bishop  lli.bart,  II.  I'l ',  I'll. 
I'lstablishmi  nt  of  tl 
New  England,  a- 
of  the  Church  in 
Una,  1.370.  :;77;  .f  ii 
In  New  York,  I.  47.1,  474  ;  of  the 
Church  In  Maryland,  I.  11", 
142,  14.".;  the.  In  Virginia  and 
Marylan.l.  downfall  of,  II.  S9; 
the,  in  Virginia,  "  put  down." 
U.  I.T2. 
Elemalsalvatlononlyby  the  oamo 

ofChrtsi,  II.  111. 
Eucharist  at  weddings,  sinful,  1- 

192. 
EocbarUl,  first,  in  Virginia.  I.  41'.; 
Invocation  and  oblation   In.    1. 
641,  nott;  tbe,  cclebniU.d  at  the 
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Bermudas,  1.54;  the,  the  bond 
of  union  uraong  Cliristians,  U. 
06,57 ;  \iew8  of  northern  churcb- 
mcn  on,  II.  194;  weekly,  estab- 
lished by  Wesley  in  Georgia, 
I.  34ft. 

Euchariiitic  tiacrifice,  H.  498. 

Eucbarietical  adoration,  II.  347, 
349.  352.  3.=ii>;  Dr.  PeKoven'e 
Bpccch  on,  II.  .161. 

EuBcbius  Inerniatus.  I.  274. 

"Evangelical  Alliance,"  The,  II. 
3G3. 

Evangelical  Ivuowledge  Society, 
11.619,024. 

Evangelical  eocieties,  The,  TI.  195. 

Evangelical  truth  and  apostolic 
order. II. 186. 

"  Evangelicals,"  English,  IT.  192. 

Evans,  Hugh  Darey,  "Essay  on 
the  Episcopate,"  II.  89,  ?wte; 
referred  to,  019. 

Evans,  Oliver,  II.  610. 

E^rans,  Peter,  autograph  of,  I.  230 ; 
letter  from.  230,  235,  543. 

Evans,  Rev-  Evan,  at  Convocation 
in  New  York,  I.  216;  mission- 
ary at  Philadelphia,  21S,  221, 
220,  229,  2;J1,  232,233,  286,  607: 

u.  out. 

Evans,  K.  Tl.,  editor  of  Hakluyt. 

I.  487. 

Evans,  Rev.  Nathaniel.  Poeras  by. 

II.  610. 

Evansville,  Ind.,  II.  251,  253. 

Evarts,  Hon.  William  M.,  II  520, 
note,  534. 

Evelyn,  John,  member  of  S.P.  G.. 
I.  201,  202. 

Evening  lectures  at  Christ  Church. 
Philadelphia,  I.  22l5. 

Evening  prayer,  Bishop  White's 
account  of  changes  in,  II.  116, 
117. 

Everett,  Mr,  St.  Leger,  of  Mary- 
land, II.  22. 

EvettB,  James,  I.  161 ;  H.  475. 

"Evidences  of  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity," by  Learning,  1.319. 

Ewer,  Kev.  Dr.  F.  C,  II.  629. 

Examinations  for  orders,  II.  67. 

"  Exchange,"  The,  in  Boston,  I. 
177. 

Exeter,  Bishop  of,  I.  270;  auto- 
graph of,   11.43. 

Exeter,  Dc:in  of,  1.49. 

Exeter,  Eiig.,  referred  to,  I.  31. 

Extemporaneous  prayer,  Dislike 
of,  I.  28S. 

Extract  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  John 
Wesley's  Journal,  fac-simile 
title  of,  1.  346. 

Eyanoco,  The  Weroauce,  referred 
to,  I.  23,  25. 

Fabritius,  Rev.  Jacob,  I.  245. 

Fairfax  parish,  Va.,  I.  630,  632,  633. 

Fairfax,  Rev.  Lord,  of  Virginia,  1. 
632. 

Fairfaxes,  The,  of  Virginia,  I.  631. 

Fairfield,  Conn.,  I.  286;  church- 
men of,  imprisoned,  290,  291; 
petition  assembly,  279,  292,  293, 
294,  314,  315,  465,  466,  467,  563. 

Faith  ami  practice  of  a  Church  of 
Enghiiict  man,  Copies  of,  sent  to 
Gcor-ia,  I.  365. 

Faith,  The  analogy  of  the,  to  be 
maintained,  H.  65,  56. 

Faithful  relation  of  a  late  occur- 
rence in  the  churches  in  New 
England,  by  Cotton  Mather,  I. 
250. 

Falcon,  The,  one  of  the  ships  for 
Virginia,  1.  54. 

Fall  of  Adam,  Discussion  respect- 
ing, 1.  214. 

Falmouth.  Mc.,  I.  105;  H.  46,  430. 

Family  prayers,  Form  for,  pro- 
vided. II.  114. 


Family      prayerw,     from      Bishop 

Gibson,  II.  118;  in  Mohawk,  I. 

325;  duty  of,  urged  by  Bishop 

Madison,  II.  142. 
Fancutl   Hall,  Boston,  I.  427;   U. 

426 ;  view  of,  428. 
Faueuil,  Peter,  of  Boston,  I.  046; 

11.407. 
Farlees  Chapel,  N.C.,  I.  637. 
Farley,    Felix,     printer,     Bristol, 

Eng.,1.346. 
Farmer,  A.,  W[estcbester],   Pam- 
phlets by,  I.  455— ios. 
Farmington,  Conn.,  1.  580. 
Farrar's    Island  (Dutch  Gap),  I. 

617. 
Fast  appointed  by  "  first  church  in 

Boston,"  I.  111. 
Fasting,    Day    of,  appointed     by 

Continental  Congress,  I.  454. 
Fasting,    Days    of,    proposed,    II. 

111. 
"  Faucon,"  The  ship,  H.  409. 
Fauntleroys,  The,  of  Virgiiiia,  I. 

629. 
Fauquier,  Governor,   of  Virginia, 

I.  623. 

Faiistus,  John,  a  conjurt>r,  I.  258. 

Fawcett,  n.  6.35. 

Fayerwtather,   Rev.   Mr.,    I.    694, 

596. 
Fayetteville,  N.C.,  Convention  at, 

II.  287-289. 

February  5, 1608,  Popbam's  death 

at  Sagadahoc,  I.  30. 
FelthanC   Owen,    "  Resolves,"    I. 

501. 
Felt's    Ecclesiastical    History    of 

New  l-'.nifhnid,  I.  495,  note. 
Felt's  Saluin,  I.  512,513. 
Fenton'-i  expi-ditiou  to  the  Moluc- 
cas, I.  4S1. 
Ferdinando,  Simon,  479. 
Ferguson,  Bishop  Samuel  D.,  con- 
secrated to  Africa,  II.  250. 
Ferguson,  Rev.   Professor  H.,  of 

Connecticut,  Tl.  546. 
Ferrar,  John,  Deputy  of  Virginia 

company,  I.  50,  70,  73. 
Ferrar,   Nicholas,   member  of  the 

London  company  for  Virginia 

colonization,  I.  50,  51,  78,  79. 
Ferrar,  Nicholas,  Sr.,  bequest  of, 

for  the  college  in  Virgini:i.  I.  72. 

73. 
Ferrar,  The,  I.  113. 
Festivals  of  the  Church  to  he  ob- 

st-rved  in  Maryland,  1. 140, 141. 
Fields,  The,  of  Virginia,  I.  620. 
Findlav,  Rev.  Mr.,  of  Georgia,  II. 

203.' 
Finley.  Mr.,  of  Ohio,  11.  226,  228. 
Fiusburv,  Prebend  of,  St.  Paul's, 

London,  I.  590. 
First  bequests  for   religious   and 

educational   purposes   in    New 

England,  I.  101. 
First  brick  church  in  Virginia,  I. 

616. 
First  church  in  Virginia,  I.  45, 46; 

destroyed   bv    fii'e,  47;  rebuilt, 

47,  48. 
First  church  of  Boston,  I.  02, 110, 

III.  268. 

"First  Englishmen  in  North 
America,"  'J'lu*,  article  by 
Drake  respecting,  referred  to, 
1.17. 

"First  Episcopal  Church  in  Bos- 
ton," Liturgy  for  the  use  of,  II. 
103, 104. 

First  foreign  missionary  of  the 
American  Church,  nominated 
by  Bishop  Griswold,  II.  184. 

First  meeting-house  of  Boston,  I. 
182,  183,  f87,  101. 

First  missionary  efforts  of  the 
American  Church,  JI.  236. 

First  missionary  offering  in  the 
American  Church,  I.  141. 


First  ordination  in  New  York,  II. 
41. 

"  First  Protestant  Society  "  of  De- 
troit, Mich.,  II.  219. 

First  religious  services  on  Massa- 
chusetts coast,  I.  482. 

First  Sacrament  administered  in 
Virginia,  I  46. 

Fisher,  George  P.,  "  Discussions 
in  History  and  Philosophy,"  I. 
537. 

Fisher,  Rev.  Nathauiel,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, II.  30. 

Fishing-grounds  of  New  Euglaud 
coast,  I.  485. 

Fitch,  Rev.  Augustus,  of  Califor- 
nia, II.  311,  312. 

Fitzhugh,  Col.,  of  Virginia,  n.  431. 

Fitzhugh,  John,  of  Virginia,  I. 
630. 

Fitzhugh.  Thomas,  of  Virginia,  I. 
630. 

Fitzhughs,The,  of  Virginia,  I.  630. 

Five  nations  of  Indians,  1.322,323. 

Flagon  of  silver  prest'Uted  to  Christ 
Church,  Philadelphia,  I.  232. 

Flagon,  Cue  pewter^pruvided  for 
church  in  New  Hampshire,  I. 
101. 

Flagons,  Silver,  given  to  King's 
Chapel,  Boston,  by  Queen 
Mary,  1. 193. 

Flanders,  1. 116  119. 

Fleeson ,  Plunket,  of  Pennsylvania. 
II.  22. 

Fleet,  first  English,  "  which  bad 
English  prayers  and  preach- 
ing," I.  3,  4. 

Fleet,  T.,  printer  in  BoBtou,  I.  259. 

Fletcher,  Col.,  Governor  of  New 
York,  I.  119,  160  ;  gives  Great 
Bible  to  Trinity,  N.Y.,  I.  164; 
autograph  and  seat  of,  I.  170; 
benefactions  to  Trinity  Church, 
170;  II.  473,  475,  476.  477,  478. 

Fletcher,  Francis,  chaplain  of 
Drake's  expedition,  ofliciatos  in 
CaHfornia,  I.  7,8;  reference  to 
"  The  World  Encompassed  " 
by,  15.  16. 

Florida,  I.  335. 

Florida  Colonies  of  the  Huguenots, 
11.  407. 

Florida,  Early  history  of  Church 
in,  and  organization  of  the  dio- 
cese of,  11.  207-209. 

Flower,  Rev.  D.  D..  of  Texas,  II. 
217. 

Flowers  in  Church  at  Jamestown, 
I.  5fi. 

Flushing,  L.I..  1. 172. 173,  217,  463, 
599;  11.443. 

Fogg,  Rev.  Daniel,  Letters  of,  t() 
Rev.  S.  Parker,  II.  49-51. 

Foggo,  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  A.,  1. 607 ; 
sketch  by,  660,  661 ;  autograph 
of,  661. 

Fontiiines,  The,  of  Virginia,  II.  434. 

Foote,  Rev.  Geo.  W..  of  Idaho,  II. 
326. 

Foote,  Rev.  Henry  W.,  I.  164, 
253;  annals  of  King's  Chapel, 
Boston,  266,  571 ;  II.  485. 

For  Congress,  Rector  of  Christ 
Church,  Boston,  desired  to  pre- 
pare (1779),  I.  586. 

Forbes,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  M.,  II.  519, 
530. 

Forbes,  Rev.  John,  licensed  for 
Eiist  Florida,  II.  207,  208. 

Forbes,  Rev.  Mr.,  of  New  Jersey, 
I.  604. 

Force's  Historical  Tracts.  I.  60,  82, 
109,337,625. 

Force  of  English  canous,  Inquiry 
as  to,  ri.  390-403. 

Ford.  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  E.,  of 
Georgia,  H.  207. 

Fordyce,  Rev.  John,  uf  South 
Carolina,  I.  647. 
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Poivlgn  inleflioDB,  Iho  coaduct  of, 
II.  194. 

Fori'dt,  Mn4,,onuoftbcnnitfcmalei« 
in  Virifinin,  1.  4.S, 

Form  nf  pniycr,  Cuuiiccticut 
cleri^y  cnar^fd  with  varying 
froin'lbt.'  L'Stabli^bfJ,  I.  :iO».* 

Formality  in  worsliip,  sin  of,  I.  IVJ. 

Fnnnt*  of  prayt-r  for  llie  Uuly  Sac- 
raraciil,  copies  of,  sent  to 
Ocor^u,  I .  ;i*>5 ;  for  use  nt  sua, 
Bishop  Wiiite's  account  of 
changcri  in.  II.  lis;  changed  lu, 
II.  100. 

Forquevaulx,  French  ambassador, 
H.  413. 

Fort  and  chapel  iu  New  Vorli,  Pic- 
ture of,  1,  I.m;  referred  to,  ljt». 

Fori  Anne,  I.  llM,  167. 

Fort  Caroline,  II.  4<i>.l  ;  view  of, 
410,  411,41:;,  4l:!,4U. 

FortColuniliuH,  N.Y.,  II.  4*4. 

Fort  Hill,  Huston,  I.  IS!). 

Fort  Hunter,  I.  3J7,  :i30,  3S3,  4"">4. 

Fort  James,  New  Yorlv,  I.  l.'i<t; 
property  of  the  Venerable 
Societyut,  II.  150. 

Fort  Pilt,  Pennsylvania,  II.  24. 

Fort  Scolt,  Kan«is,  II.  26.5,  267. 

Fort  Snelling,  Minn.,  11.262. 

FoitStaunix,  I.  240. 

Fort  Si.  (ieor^e  and  the  Cburcli 
settlers  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ken- 
nebec, I.  Chapter  ill.,  37. 

•'  Fortune,**  Imtuiip*ant8  brought 
to  Plymouth  in  the  ship,  I.  83, 
note. 

Foster,  Miles,  I.  166. 

Foster,  Right  Uonorabie  .John,  II. 
602. 

Fou.ice,  Rev.  Stephen,  of  Virginia, 
1. 127. 

Foulis,  Henry,  *'  Pl3tsof  our  Pre- 
tended  Saints,*'  1. 517. 

Founders  of  Maryland,  by  Neill, 
1.147. 

Founders  of  Massacliusetts  Colony, 
relations  of  the,  to  the  Church, 
I.,  Mono^aph  1.,  4<iH. 

Fountain,  Rev.  Mr.,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, I.  6.%. 

Foumeau,  a  Huguenot,  II.  410. 

Fourth  of  July,  Observance  of,  II. 
376;  service  for,  II.  106, 108, 112. 

Fowle,  Rev.  Robert,  autogniph  of, 
n.  178;  notice  of,  179. 

Fowler,  Rev.  Andrew,  of  South 
Carolina,  II.  189,  note,  MJ. 

Fox,  Georee,  portrait  of,  I.  216. 

Fox,  Rev.  JamesA.,ofMi98i8sippi, 
11,211,212,213. 

Fox,  Rev.  Mr.,  I.  365. 

Foxcroft,  .Justice  Frances,  I.  187, 
188;  autograph  of,  1 94. 

Foxcroa,  Rev.  Thomas,  I.  268, 269, 
275. 

Foye,     Captain     John,     I.     194. 

Fi-ampton,  Dr.,  Bishop  of  Glouees- 
ter,  I.  inri. 

Francis.  Or.  J.  W.,  11.  617 ;  "  OI<l 
New  Vork."  II.  74. 

Fnmkfnrt,  Kentucky,  II.  199. 

Frankhind,  Sir  Charles,  1.646. 

Fninkliu,  Benjamin,  II.  388;  quo- 
tation from,  1.  74 ;  autograph  of, 
4.^'S;  referred  to,  4.i:i,  I.  42S; 
portr.iit  of,  429 ;  referred  to,  4'J'.t, 
4.30,  4:;l,  4.32,  >'..50,  Ml,  iVi2; 
made  .V.M..  at  William  and 
Mary  College,  I.  1'25;  I'ew- 
holder  at  Christ  Church,  Phila- 
delphia, I.  Ii06;  n.  •KHi,  609,  610. 

Franklin  Place,  Library  meeting 
of  Convention  of  Massachus<.tts 
at,  II.  492 ;  view  of,  495. 

Franklin,  Tennessee,  11-  202. 

Franklin,  Hir  .John,  referred  Uj,  I. 
16. 

Franklin,  William,  Governor  of 
New  .lerscy,  I.  <vn,  mH. 


Krnjter's  life  and  lelteni  of  Qoorgo 
Berkeley,  I.  :>1«,  .'>21,  .Va,  !/U. 

Kraxor,  lU'V.  John,  of  Fl.'ridu,  II. 
2l>7,  20S. 

Frnzer,  Rev.  William,  I.  54U,  CVI, 
Kxr.  11.8. 

Frcderica,  Ga.,  1.,  330,  WO,  341, 
344,  350,  .r,1,  355. 

Frederick  parish,  Va.,  II.  19S, 

Free  Chapel  of  the  EvangeUstA, 
Boston.  U.  &04. 

Free  Church  of  fit.  Mary,  for  «all. 
ors,  Itoston,  II.  ,Vil. 

Free  ifnice,  Sovereign,  I.  277,  27H. 

Free  representative  government 
established  in  Virginia.  1622, 
I.  4SS,  noU. 

Free  school  at  Beaufort,  S.C.,  I. 
041;  established  at  .-\unapo. 
lis,  Md.,  I.  137;  established  at 
Cliarleslnu,  S.C,  I.  :W.;  pro- 
vision f..r  a.  In  Virginia,  I.  114. 

Free  will,  Uf.  II.  111. 

Free-born  Knglislimen,  RightA  of, 
secured  to  ctdonisls.  I.  31. 

Freehold,  N.  J.,  I.  lO.".,  166,  217; 
Church  at,  605. 

Freemiui,  BishopG.  W.,  of  Arkan- 
sas, II.  171.  20:1,  217,  218,  248, 
270,  27S.  2!"i,  .'mS. 

Freeman,  Dr.,  physicianof  Boston, 
1.  (HO. 

Freeman,  James,   D.D.,    11.    489. 
I       4;h);  aulouripb  of,  490;  referred 
I        10,491,492. 
I  Freeman,  missionary  at  Schcnec- 

Udy,  N.Y.,  I.  3->2,  324. 
I  Freeman.  Rev.  Silas  C,  of  Michi- 
gan, II.  220. 

Freeman's  History  of  Cape  Cod,  I. 
490,  noU: 

Freetown,  R.  I.,  I.  313. 

F'rce-will,  Discussion  respecting,  I. 
I       214. 

I  French  Church  in  New   Tork,  I. 
I        172. 

French  infidelity,  Spread  of,  II. 
188. 

French,  Rev.  W.  C,  of  Ohio,  II. 
223,  noU. 
I  French  services  in  Georgia,  1. 340, 

345. 
'  French  war.  The,  I.  327,  328. 
'  Fresneau,  II.  4'J7. 

Fretberne,  Gloucestershire,  Eng., 
I        I.  544,  .545. 

Friendly  admonition  to  driiTkers 
of  brandv.  Copies  of,  sent  to 
Georgia,  1.  .364,  365. 

Friemls*  Books,  Descriptive  cata- 
logue of,  1.221. 

Friends'  school  in  I^hiladeiphia,  I. 
206. 

Frink,  Rev.  Samuel,  of  Georgia,  I. 
3.56,3.59;  11.20:!. 

Frobisher,  Martin,  portmil  and  an. 
tograph  of.  I.  6;  referrt-d  to,  6, 
7,8;  relics  of  voyage  of,  In  Sn- 
tional  Museum,  referred  to,  16. 

Froissart,  referred  to,  I.  .52. 

Fronde's  History  of  England,  re- 
ferred to,  1. 17. 

Fulford,  Dr.  F.,  Bishop  of  Mon- 
treal and  .Metroiwlitnli,  11.  342. 

Fulham,  Library  at,  I.  110;  Ful- 
liam,  II.  +12. 

Fulham  Mss.  n.  199,  209. 

Kuller,  De;u;on  Thomas,  1    112. 

Fuller.  Dr.  Samuel,  of  Plymouth, 
autograph  of,  1.477;  reference 
to.  477. 

Kuller,  Thomas,  I.  501. 

Kuller.  Thomas,  "  WortUes,"  re- 
ferred to,  1.40. 

Fulton,  Rev.  Dr.  .John,  1. 405,  noU; 
monograph  by,  I.  .'>41-.560 ;  auto- 
graph ol,  .560;  writings  of,  II. 
620,  «21. 

Functions  of  rectors,  warden*,  and 
vc«trymi>n,  11.  :i«6.  ' 


[^2ndam**ninl  prtnrlpl|.«,  l(,  31,  3A, 

411.  ■■'     •     •    •    •     I.V);  adonlnlln 

!■■  7. 

Fun.l.  ind  llberUriof 

Cliur.  M    .1    Mirvlnnd,    II.  It-*; 

declaration  of,  lii  Maryland,  II. 

:iv.. 
Furman,  Col.,   II.  6;    pre«rnt  at 

New  Brunswick,  I7«4,  IS. 
Future    sUite,    .\,   Indian   notloris 

reapecting,  I.  45. 

Gauiiiraii,     Jami.|i,     non-juring 

bishop,  I.  5.V1. 
(fadsden.  Bishop  Clirlst'iphcr  K., 

of  South   Carolina.  11.108,242, 

rsis,  511  ;  vl.lls  Florida,  II.  JUO. 
Gadsden,  Rev.  I'liillp,  uf  Florida, 

II.  2111'. 
(iage.  Father Charlt*M,  Latin  Iraclier 

In  New  Vork.  I.  156. 
Gage,  tJenenil,  I.  f>S5. 
Oager,  Dr..  1.111;  Winlhrap's  leU 

ter  to,  472;  reference  to,  477. 
Gaine,   Hugh,  printer,   I.  :t32;  II. 

480, 
Oaiiau'det.  II.  4o7. 
Galley-slaves,    OITerings    for    re- 
demption of,  I.  lii:i. 
Galloway,    ,losepli,    of    Pennsyl- 

valda,  I.  iU9.  <m1. 
Giunbier.  Church's  institutions  at, 

II.  19.5. 
Gambler.   Ohio,  View  of,  II.  227; 

referred  to, '2:10;  seminary,   II. 

614. 
Gaming  punished,  I.  67. 
frardcn.  Rev.  Alexander,  commla- 

sary,  I.  2:f.i,  XIS,  340,353,355; 

autograph  of,  I.  Chapter  XXI., 

385;  n.6i>5. 
Gardener.  Ili-nry,  I.  491,  noU. 
Gardiner,   l>r.  ^vlvesler,  founder 

of  Gardiner.  Me.,  I.  .596. 
Ganllner,  Rev.  Dr.   Fn^lerlc,   II. 

62S. 
Ganiiner,  Rev.  Dr.  John  9.  -I.,  of 

Boston,    II.   4'.'2;   portrait   of, 

493;  death  of,  496. 
Gardiner,   Rev.  Walter  C.  H.  127, 

1,50. 
Gardiner,  Robert  H.,  of  Maine,  II. 

171. 
Gardincrs,  The,  of  Narmgansett, 

R.I..  I.  .596. 
Gardner.  C.  P.,  II.  548. 
Ganiner.  Mr.,  of  NewiKirl,   R.!., 

1.519. 
Gardner's  address  on  Henry  Price, 

I.  .3.37. 

Garg-.irlne,  The,  a  French  ship,  I. 

38. 
Gates,  Rev.  Thomas,  of  Maryland, 

II.  5.  21. 

Gates,  Sir  Thoraas,  Lt. -General  of 

Virginia,   1.  ,5:1,  54;  autograph 

of,  &4 ;  referred  lo,  i.'.-.i7,  .5s,  0«, 

61.5. 
Ganiell,  Mrs.  Muscoe,  of  Virginia, 

I.62S. 
Garrett,    Bishop    Alexander    C, 

consecnued  lo  Northern  Texas, 

II.2-S1. 
Garzin,  Rev.  .John,  of  North  Cam- 
Una,  I.  1537. 
Gaudv.  Henry,  non-juring  bishop, 

I.?>43.  .5.>«. 
Gaunt,  lUv.  Edward,  M.D.,  senior, 

II.  I'."?>,  2i»l. 
Gaunt,  lU-v.  Hatch,  of  Maryland, 

11.21. 
Oavoso,  Miss.,  n.,  212. 
(i.ay's    Popular     History     of    the 

United  Stall'.,  I.-2I0. 
Gear,  lU^v.  Eieklel  G.,  of  Mlnne- 

.,.,,,  |r    y.2. 

I.  1*4. 

and       Historical 

..    , The,    r.-f,rr...l    i,,,    I. 

n. 
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General  Assembly  <>f  Conuectictit, 
Petition  to,  uf  fhurulitut!U,  1. 
283,  *28-4;  Seabiiry's  petUiou  to, 
n.  445. 

Qenerul  Assembly  of  Scotch 
PreBbylc'riuus,  I.  265. 

GeDcral  Association  of  Couuecti- 
cut,  I.  425. 

General  ConvenlioneBtabUslied,  II. 
32,  ao;  Ibir  first,  I.  600. 

General  Couvcntiou  of  1786,  Ae- 
serabling  of,  11.65. 

Ueuural  Ecclesiastical  Constitution 
of  1789. 11.480. 

Geueral  Hisioriu  of  New  EiiKland, 
Smith's.  1.  27,  S7,  485,  note;  II. 
598. 

Geueral  Theological  Seminary, 
Munograpli  ou,  II.  507;  referred 
to,  1.57,  194,  229,  270,  27S,  457, 
616 ;  view  of  east  quadrangle, 
533. 

Geneva  Bible,  The,  I.  505. 

Geneva,  N.Y.,  Brancli  Theologi- 
cal School  at,  II.  514. 

Genllemau's  magazine,  I.  o72. 

Genuflections.  II.  :i52.  356. 

George  I.,  Kin:;  of  Great  Britain, 

I.  265,   266,   339,   530,   5.*>0;    II. 
595. 

George  II.,  King  nf  Euglaud,  I. 

335,  577:  gift  of  plate,  etc.,  to 

Christ  Church,  Boston,  583. 
George  III .,  King  of  Great  Britain, 

1.444,463:  II.  70-72. 
••  George,"  The,  I.  66. 
Georgia.  Action  of  Ounveution  of, 

on  Bishop  Jlobart's  resolution, 

II.  171. 

Georgia,  Colony  of.  I.  14."i. 

Georgia,  Diocese  of,  organized,  II. 
204. 

Georgia  Historical  t>ociety,  I.  665. 

Georgia  Journals,  Whitctield's, 
Bibliograpliy  of,  I.  365-368. 

Georgia  Tiuk,  The  ship,  I.  363. 

Georgia,  Keligious  aspect  of  llie 
colonization  of,  I.  Chapter  xx. 

Georgia  eermons.  Bibliographical 
listof,  I.  368-371. 

Georgia,  Settlement  of,  contribu- 
tions towards,  I.  :J11. 

Georgia.  University  of,  I.  538. 

German  Bible  sent  to  Georgia,  I. 
364. 

German  grammars  sent  to  Georgia, 
I.  364. 

German  services  in  Georgia,  I. 
340. 

Gerraantown,  Pa.,  1.  'im. 

Germany,  persecuted  protestants 
of,  Georgia  an  asylum  for,  I. 
335. 

Gerrard,  Mr.  Thomatr,  I.  132. 

Gerrard,  Rev.  Henry,  of  Xortb 
Carolina,  I.  635,  636. 

Gibbs,  Mrs.,  1.361. 

Gibbs,  of  Boston,  I.  646. 

Gibbs,  Rev.  William.  I.  209. 

Gibbon,  Attack  upon,  by  Rev.  East 
Apthorp,  I.  59U. 

Gibbons,  Dr.  Thomas,  of  Boston, 
I.  646;  11.639. 

Giberno,  Rev.  Mr.,  of  Virginia,  I. 
629. 

Gibson,  Bishop,  Office  for  family 
prayers  from,  II.  118;  family 
devotion  sent  to  Georgia,  I.  .365. 

Gibson,  Edmund,  Bishop  of  Lou- 
don, I.  155,  2.34,  254.  270,309, 
385,  642;  autograph  of,  2:i7. 

Gibson,  Mary,  wife  of  Rev.  Rich- 
ard, I.  104. 

Gibson,  Rev.  Richard,  presented  to 
living  at  Portsmouth,  I.  102; 
impris(mcd  for  exercising  his 
functions  at  Isle  of  Shoals,  103. 
112,304,497,  577. 

"Gift  of  God,"  The,  name  of  George 
Popham'8  ship,  X.  32,  36,  37,  483. 


"  Gift,"  The  ship,  I.  84,  85. 

Gilbert,  Bartholomew,  *'  Lord  Cob- 
ham's  man."  I.  26,  30,  39;  re- 
ferred to.  482.  483,  484. 

Gilbert,  Ualeigb,  an  incorporator 
of  the  Loudon  Company,  I.  31 ; 
sails  for  America  in  the  *'  Mary 
and  .Tohu,"32;  referred  to.  34, 
35;  becomes  president,  36,  37. 

Gilbert,  Rev.  Mr.,  11.434. 

Gilbert,  Sir  Ilumphre}',  referred  to 
1.6;  autograph  of,  8 ;  expedition 
of,  to  Newfoundland,  8,  9,  31, 
479,480,481,597,  598. 

Gilbert,  Sir  John,  referred  to,  I.  36. 

Giles.  Rev.  Mr.,  death  of,   I.  4l6, 

Gillespie,   Bishop  George  D.,  II. 

221,  not^,  556. 
Gillespie,  C.  v.,  of  California,  11. 

312. 
Gillette.  Rev.   Charles,  of  Texas, 

11.218. 
Gillies'  Life  of  Whitefleld,  I.  .357. 

386. 
Gilman,  Mrs.,II.  648. 
Gilman,   Pre.sident    Daniel    C.   I. 

538,  nutt,  540,  note. 
Girard  College.  1.538. 
Gladstone,  William  E.,  I.  146,  147. 
Glasgow,  UniMTr^ity  of,  I.  31;;. 
Glebe,  to  l)e  divided,  in  New  York, 

1. 15;;. 
Glen,  (Joveriioi"  of  South  Carolina, 

I.  64:!. 
Gleiuiie,  Rev.  Alexander,  of  South 

Carolina,  I.  643. 
Gloria  Dei  Church,  Philadelphia 

picture    of,   I.  245;    notices   of 

345,246. 
Gloucester,  Bishop  of,  1.197,350, 

541,  602;  autograph  of,  II.  43. 
Glover,     Rev.     — .,    accompanies 

Gates  on  his  second  expedition 

to\'irginia.  1611,1.57;  dies,  58, 

66,  KO. 
Goddard.   Rev.  E.  N..  of  Utah,  11. 

326.  :t27. 
Godfathers  aud  godmothers  at  the 

Bermudas,  Names  of,  I.  54. 
Godfrey,    Edward,    testimony     to 

Jordan.  1.  112. 
Godfrey,  Peter,  I.  156. 
Godfrey,  Thomas.  II.  610. 
Godwyn,  Rev.  Morgan,  efforts  of, 

in  behalf  of    negroes   and    In- 
dians, L  204,  616. 
Goir,  the  regicide.  I.  643. 
Golden   Kleece.  The,  by  William 

Vaughan,  11.  605. 
Goldie,  Rev.  George,  of  Maryland, 

U.  5,  21. 
Gondomar,     Influeuee    of,    at    the 

English  Court.  I.  75. 
Gooch,  Governor,  of  Virginia,  I. 

623. 
Good  Friday,  1585,  Date  of  sailing 

of  liiileigh's  second  expedition, 

I.  10. 

"Good  Newes  from  Virginia,"  by 
Whitaker.  1.61;  II.  60U 

Good  Saruaritau  IlospitJd,  Port- 
land, Oregon,  view  of,  II.  321 ; 
account  of,  324,  325. 

Goodale,  Dr.,  of  Columbus,  <^hio. 

II.  225. 

Goode,  Dean,  II.  623. 

Goode,  Roger,  autograph  of,  100. 

Goodman's     ( Bishop)     Court     of 

James    I.,    referred   to,   I.    70, 

note. 
Goodrich,   Mr.,   organ   builder.  L 

584. 
Goodrich.  Rev.  Dr.,  of  Louisiana, 

11.577. 
"Good-Speed,"  the.  One  of  New- 
port's ships,  I.  42. 
Goodwin,  Rev.  Daniel,  sketch  of 

Narragimsett    Church,    by,    I. 

595-597 ;  autograph  of,  597. 


Goodwin,  Rev.  Dr.  D.  K..  11.  .355, 
356,  544,  628. 

Good  Works,  of,  II.  111. 

Gookiug,  HoQ.  Charles,  I.  231,232, 
5.50,  552. 

Gordon,  Hon.  Patrick,  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania,  I.  237,  605, 

Gordon,  Mr.,  of  fiostou,  I.  646. 

Gordon,  Rev.  Dr.  John,  chaplain 
in  New  York,  I.  1.52 

Gordon,  Rev.  Julin,  St.  Michael's, 
Talbot,  Md..  II.  4.21. 

(Jordon,  llev.  Patrick,  nupoiuted 
to  Nc-w  York,  bv  S.P.G..l.atl, 
212, 598. 

Gordon,  Itev.  William,  licensi-d 
for  West  Florida,  1767.  II.  20S. 

Gordon,  Kev.  William,  of  Nnrlli 
Carolina,  I.  6.36. 

Gordons,  The,  of  Virginia,  I.  019. 

Gorges,  ('apt.  Robert.  I.  81,  K7, 
488,  4S9,  490,  491,492.  497;  XL 
600. 

Gorges,  Sir  Ferdinando,  referred 
to,  1.29;  autograph  of,  29;  re. 
ferred  to,  30,  .31,  ;;4,  37,  lii8 ;  au- 
tograph of.  100;  settled  Maine, 
103,  104,  4K2.  483,  484,  485.  486, 
487,  48S;  H.  (JOO;  brief  narra- 
tive, I.  .37.41. 

Gorges,  Tliom.as,  autograph  of, 
100. 

Gortouiaus,  in  Rhode  Island,  I. 
311. 

GospL'l  Messt'Uger.  The,  11.  1S9. 
note. 

Gospel  Messenger,  The,  of  South 
CaroUna,  II   205,206. 

Gospel  of  St.  Mark,  in  Mohawk,  1. 
333. 

Gosnold,  Capl.  Bariholomew,  voy- 
age  of,  referred  to,  I.  39,42; 
death  aud  burial  of,  47 ;  expe- 
dition of,  26,  27.  30,  452. 

Gotlenburg,  Sweden,  I.  245. 

Gouch,  Dr.  Thomas.  I.  365. 

Goiigh,  Uev.  William,  of  Virginia, 
1.616. 

Gough,  William.  L  :i43.  344. 

Gould,  A.,  of  Georgia,  11.  206. 

Gould,  John.  Church  warden,  L 
584. 

Gould,  Lieut.-Governor  Nathaniel, 
of  Conneeticiit,  1.303. 

Gould,  Mr.  Tlionuis.  I.  192. 

Gourges,  Dominique  de.  II.  413, 
414. 

Governor's  Island,  BostOD  Harbor, 

I.  93.  ?iote. 

Gowaus.  W..  of  New  York,  I.  152. 
Gown  used  at  burial  of  Lilley  in 

Boston,  I.  185. 
Grace  Chapel,  South   Boston,  II. 

504. 
Grace   Church,   Berkshire,   Ohio, 

II.  226. 

Grace  Church.  Bostou.  II.  496, 504, 

506. 
Grace  Church,  Jamaica,  L.L,  11. 

455. 
Grace  Church,  New  York,  view 

of,  II.  380;  referred  to,  381. 
Grace  Church,   Sacramento,  Cal., 

II.  311. 
Grace  Church.  Saii  Francisco,  Cal., 

11.311,315.316. 
Grace    Cburcli,    Si.    Fraucesville, 

La.,  11.215.217. 
Graeme,  James,  I.  387. 
Grafton,  Rev.  Charles  C.  of  Mas- 

sachu.setts,  11.  .500. 
Graham,  Col.   John    A.   of    Ver- 
mont. II.  ISO. 
Graham,  Rev.  Johu.  1 .  275,  276,  277. 
Grahams,  Tht-,  of  Virginia,  I.  631. 
Granimai*    St-hool    in    Charleston, 

S.C.,I.^90,  :t91. 
Grammar  School  in  New  Hanip. 

shire,  bequest  of  Mason  for  a. 

I.  101. 
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•■Grand    Anscmbly,"    •»     J»me»  | 

Citv   Va.,  1-  ^I't- 
Grand  jury  of  Suffolk  Co..  MmM.. 

Gniidiui'.  Mar}-,  of   MorrHtown,  | 

N.J.,  11.212.  I 

Grangir.  of  BoBton.I.  M"-  | 

Grant.  II.  1"^.        ,„,     .,     ,,  .„,„ 
Grant,  Guvemorof  Florida.  II.  J'*-. 

Granville.  Rev.  Mr.  of  North  Caro. 

Una,  I.  63.-.,  637. 

g;:v:::K.-v.'"i.ir  of  Rhode  ij. 

land,  1.  272;  autoRraph  of,  U. 

Graves,  Rev.  Matthew,  1.  272.  300 
Graves,  Thomas,  tutor  of  Uarvard 

GrS'elJe^d.'En^'.dea.hofPoj.-l 
hontM  at,  I  62;  referred  to  V-j.  , 

Gr^'    FrancK     a     '' Fro'e^,"' I 
Catholic,"  of  MarjIand.I.VJ.-- 
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Grav,  John,  of  VirginLi,  II.  ie!>. 
GraV    U<v.  llr.  .VlbertZabriKk..;. 

I'Te.idenl  of  Kacine  College,  II. 

Gr^v'.Rcv.  Dr.    Geo.  Zabriskle, 
etetch  by.  11.   SSO-Xis;   .uiu- 

GrS-"^i' °  ^r.  of  Sooth  Carolina, 

Gre:'it"i!arrington,  Ma»l<..  I.  301. 
••Great  emigration,'  The.  1.  ."".  •'  ■ 
Great  Importance  of  a   lUh«iou» 
Life, Copies  of,  ecnt  to  Georgia, 

Great   Island,   near   Portmnoath. 

N.H..  1.  107. 
S'rra'tSVN-Etlgiand  under 

Andros,  I.  isl. 
r.reaton,  K.v.  Jatnes.  I •  •^*^-       ,, 
Greek   Christians  m  Florida.    11. 

20S.  .      <•   .1., 

Greek    Church,  Account  of  the. 

Grcei'tiay.  Michigan  Territory. 
II   220 ;  mission  at,  II. -*-• 

Green,  '««l>VI„^y;!'"."".!  3.:^' 
Mississippi.  n.l6».20i.20.<.  ^l, 
290,  32S.  330.  5.'>S,  5t.s. 

Green-Croft.  Va.,  I.  620. 

Green,  Dr.  Thomas.  Bishop  of 
Norwich.  I.  2.'>4.  .  ,„   t 

Green.  lUv.  John,  of  Vlrgida,  I. 

Green  Spring.  Va.,  I.  616. 
Greene,  Charies.  printer,  1. 109. 
Greene:  David  J.,  of  New  "iork, 

Gre"ne/rhomas,ofBoston  l.««. 

8-:S-srr%:'oi^-'- 

Gr^eno'gh.'Eicbid  8..  sculptor. 

I.  gS,  notf. 
Greensburg.  Ala..  II.  211. 
Greenwood's    History    of   King  « 

Chapel.  Boston.  I.  l*'.  H-  -"• 

Gregg.  Bishop  Alexander,  of 
Texas.  II.  21S,  22.>.  S-T". 

Grenville.  Sir  Kichard.  commander 
of  Itileghs  second  expedition. 

158.'>.  1.  10;  referred  to,  1>,  ", 

Grf^'^he<iphilu8,  mathematical 
tTaster,  Philadelphia  Academy, 

Greix.n,  William.  I.  296. 
Grievanc-s   of,„clergy   of    South 
Carolina.  1712, 1.  JH2,  3>-!. 

Griffin.   ««/   ''"rTi  T»  6ffl 
Indian  school,  I.  \-*'^f'  "' 
Griffith,  Alexander,  I.  60L. 

Griffith,  Francis.  1.30'-.  , 

Griffith.  Rev.  Dr.  I)avld,  B  shop- 
elect  of  Virginia,  notice  ol,  u. 


29  30 ;  autograph  of ,  .10 ;  refent- d 
S  33,30,  *.•..  47,  (M.  70.77.78 
iil.lOl,  124.  W.,  IS'J.  14".  :»'■   . 

Griffith.  Rev.  Mr.,  at  Uirl.t 
Church,  Cambrl.lK»-,  1.  M'l . 

Griffith's  Annals  of  BalUnior>-,    I 

(irigsbv's    ••  llb-torical    Picture,' 

Griswold.  Blshi.p  Alex.  V.,  and 
the  New  Kugland  churelies,  11. 
Chapter  X 


i;(>9 


nakluyl.  The  Kldcr,  of  Vmfn,  I. 
lUle.John.  .\  V  "»<r 

the  Natun- ■  1  '"; 

Hal.-,     l».v    pr'  ■  -    "" 

onler..  l.;tv;J. 
Hal. .  Sir  M^iilh.  w.  1.  lO*. 
Uale..  IU».  I'r.,  1.3<I0.3«1,.»W..1«*. 

naieyi  I'r.  Edward  Kverciljai*- 


Chapter  X.  , 

Griswold,  Bishop,  referriM  to.  II. 

74.  75.  124.1.-.»,l«0.1M.244..m 

4S4,  470.  4'.U,  407.  49».  4(».  .>»■. 

597,614.61'-.  M4. 
Griswold.  Capt.  Charies.  of  Ohio. 
1        11.222.  ,         , 

I  Griswold  College.  Iowa,  referred 

to.  II.  W.<.        „  .  ,„.  ,„ 

Griswold,  Judge  Solomon,  of  Ohio, 

'r,rilwSSv.'Dr.B.B.,n.iJl. 

f  ari"wo'ld,  Rev.  Pr.    R.  W.,    II 

(JO  5 

i  Groom.  Mr.  Charl.-s,  of  Marjiand 

Or^!on";'c..nn.,  I.  'iW.  WT,  4.-W. 

Oroton,   England.  Parish   Church 
I        at.  I.  470. 

Grushea,  Captain  John,  I.  »»■ 

Guardian,    'fhe,   Berkeley    writes 
p.iperstor.  I.!i2». 
I  Guer^ey,  Itev.  Mr.,  of  Georgia.  H. 

Guernsey.  Governor  of.  Andros 
appointed  1.  l'.*. 

Guiana,  nftrred  to.  1.-4. 

Guilford,  Conn..  1.  24'J,  S»,  SK- 
5ft5 

Gumey.  General  Frances,  of  Penn- 
sylvania. I.  660. 

Guv  Rev.  Mr.,  of  Sooth  Carolina. 
I.'310.311.aH7,3Ss,  fOo.tUl. 

Gyles.  John,  reads  prayers  at 
Pematiiiid.  1-  1"7-  ,   vir 

Gwalkin,  Rev.  Thom:is.  of  Mr- 
ginia,  I.  41'J.  420,421. 

"Habakkuk."    the    prophct.    "■- 

correct  reference  to.  I.  1-. 
Habersham.  Pn-sidenl  James.    1. 

:«,l,:s-'.7.  3-W.r.62.  w..). 
Hackensack.N.J..  n.41'- 
Hackett,  a  Puritan  fanatic,  1.  M-, 

Ha^S'tt.  Mr.  Jiunes.  of  Maryland 
Haddonsmith,      Rev.      Mr.,      of 
..^er'i"io^of"hen.-pro. 
^^  by  Bishop  Seabury,  U. 

HaS,'.'cap.iin    "«e  of  Si;  Hum 
phroy  iliibcrt's  captams.  1.  ». 

Hai"ghr;  Mr.  ChurW  C  of  New 

nak^^'v^'Kev.  Uichar.1,  prebend- 
arv  of  Westminster,  aulo- 
"g^ph  of.I- :^. ;  referred  to  ^J. 
31, 'is:  roniu-ction  of.  with 
schemes  of  coloniMtlon.  4n.  41, 
49  5"  aids  Pring.4S2-  accjiun 
of  4.'>i4>tH ;  bibllngr.phical  ll-l 

of  work.  of. '•*'*'•  rtn/.i' 

lection  of  voyage..  refernKl  to, 
I  naLlnyl.'^Ritli.'l^dV  "f  the   Inner 

Temple,  referre.1  t",  I.  *'• 
Ha2;^r^^ietV.Pu^i«a^ons^0f 

i„aL^:r;[1oLie.ir;fe^.".>-^ 

nott. 


lion  < 

ferr..!  ■ 

••Half  U 

Halifax.  '- 

Hull,  Hi-) 

lull.  Cl 

tlon  i.l. 
Hall,  1>.  .^ 


by.  I.  l«;rr- 

i.  iw. 


I    73.  504. 

v..  Exp«-UI- 

I.  10. 

Hall,  1>.  .1.  of  l..u>liin».  H-;"- 
Hall.  Mr.  Christopher,  of  Mary  land, 

llalLM"/.  S.-.retary.  '•  "*•  .  ,^„, 
Hall.  Rev.  Clement,  uf  NortliCMW- 
lUII.  lUv.  Clement,  of  North  Car.v 

lln».I.4<i«.  ,     „    ri  «« 

Hall.  lUv.  Dr.  9.>"rle.n..n.a»^ 
Hall.  lUv.  Dr.  lUndall  <  ..  of  New 

nait'iuV'jrn.ofOhio.  n.-iri. 

HalC'lUv.  Mr.,  of  Maryland.   1. 

Han'.'lU-v.  Iteberi,    Baptist  u-.tl. 

niony  to  Liturgy,  II.  I'VH. 
Hallam,    lU-v.    Dr.    Isaac  \\ .,  of 

Illlu..is,  11.2:14.  , 

Halliday,  Rev.  Thomas,   of  >.•!., 

Hailing!  Hev.  Salomon,  of  North 

Carolimi,  II.  146.      „     ,,  , 

Halsall,  Mr.  William  P.,  Copy  of 

painting  by,  1. 1^. 
Ha.ner.ley,  Willnua.  II.  ^ 
n-iinilton,  .Mexander.  member  of 
"  eoVP^llun  f..r  reli.  f  of  widow. 
,.nyorplu.ns.  I.  *■•-;  '\\^^%^' 
,he  pamphUti.  of  A.  \V  •  Far- 
iner.  I.  446.   45.'.-l.^--.   U-    «••• 
.111,613 
llarolllon  College.  I.. jW.     

llainillon.    '■"'"■';■'',    •■'•*'^,™;V"' 

WeslJersey.    .!«..';"  :•""';.. 

Hamilton.  Hon.  Jam.--.  1.  ••*'>.  «..-. 

Hammon.  I..rd  Oj-,Mrge^  I-  "%,.^ 
llammel.  It.  v.   W  ilUam.  of    >•  « 

York.  I.  '»0U.  .  . 

Hatumo^k.  John,  churchward,  n. 

!S:;s:l:^tn;Ji^-.."n'>. 

Hanckli;  IC-v.  Dr.  Christian.  Ad- 

ar.,sby.  il.xr:. 

!lanXs:k'"of°\ho'oeneral   O;" 
"";^^?n^i,.n..P.jr>->,n-l«^"^^- 

,anci.a»l.  I    ■}]-^- 
Hannibal,  Mo..  II.  i«- 

Haii'.^T.n  •'-'•'  r:"  ,...„„. 

Han- 

II. 
liar.: 

HaMy.  Sir  n-arl.^.  Governor  ..f 

S-"    V    rk.  I    44L  ^^^^^^ 

H"'  :     2i0. 

.1  ,  referred  to.  I 
'""^ioalUlelgh's   ..-ndexpe 
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dition  to  North  Carolina,  1585, 

I.  10-12;  account  of  climate  and 
soil  of  Koanoke,  IS;  referred 
to,  19.  23,  24. 

Haritiuri,  Mr.  George,  I.  441. 

Hanson,  Richard,  D.C.L.,  I.  445. 

Harlem,  N.V.,  II.  417. 

Harlow,  Captain,  assistant  at  Saga- 
dahoc, I.  34. 

Harper's  magazine,  I.  480,  note. 

Harpur,  Mr.  Robert,  professor  in 
King's  College,  N.T.,  I.  443. 

Harriman,  liev.  Orlatido,  Jr.,  of 
California.  11.311. 

Harris,  Bishop,  of  Michigan,  H. 
629. 

Harris,  Rev.  Dr.  -Tohii  Andrews,  II. 
626. 

HarriR,  Rev.  Dr.  Wm.,  of  New 
York,  II.  151),  509. 

Harris,  Rev.  Henry,  assistant  at 
King's  Chapel,  "llnsiim,  1.  254, 
259,  2G0,  268,  312. 

Harris.  Kev.  Matthias.  I.  242. 

Harris,  William,  first  huried  in 
Boston  with  the  prayer-book 
service,  1. 179. 

Harrison,  Father  Henry,  1. 156. 

Harrison,  Gen.  Benjamin,  presi- 
dent U.S.,  II.  225. 

Harrison,  Mr.  Peter,  architect,  I. 
5S9. 

Harrison,  Rev.  Hall,  Sketch  by,  II. 
547-5.52;  autograph  of,  5.52. 

Harrison,  Rev.  Joshua  L.,  of  In- 
diana, II.  257. 

Harrison,  Rev.  Walter,  of  Mary- 
land, II.  5. 

Harrison,  Rev.  William,  I.  234. 

Harrisons,  The,  of  Virginia,  1. 620 ; 
of  New  York,  U.  515. 

Harris's  Collection  of  voyages,  re- 
ferred to,  1.  17. 

Harrodsburgh,  Ky.,  II.  197. 

Hart,  GoveruorofMaryland,  1. 309. 

Hart  Hall,  Oxford,  Eng.,  I.  138. 

Hart,  John,  I.  217,  7iote.  - 

Hart,  Rev.  John,  I.  247,  248,  250, 
251,  288,  566. 

Hart,  Rev.  Professor  Samuel, 
editor  of  Seabury's  Communion 
office,  IT.  103,  note,  113,  note: 
monograph  bj',  If.  437-458 ; 
autograph  of,  458 ;  sketch  of 
Trinity  College  by,  538-546; 
autograph  of,  546. 

Hart,  Rev.  William  H.,  of  Yirglnia, 

II.  169,  616. 

Harte,  Rev.  Samuel,  licensed  for 

West  Florida,  II.  207,  208,  210. 
Hartford,  Conn.,  II.  222,  303. 
Hartland,  Vi.,  U.  181. 
Hartley,  Col.,  of  Pennsylvania,  II. 

24.  ■ 
Hartley,  Thomas,  signs  address  to 

English  bishops,  II.  64. 
Harvey,    Sir   John,  Governor   of 

Virginia,  autograph  of,  I.  131. 
Harvey,     Thomas,     an      English 

Jesuit,  I.  152, 1.^6. 
Har\ne,  surname  of  child  bom  at 

Roanoke,  I.  23. 
Harvard  College,  I.  67,  125,  164, 

190,    195;    Commencement  at, 

213,    214,    247,    249,    256,  257; 

theses  at,  276,  314,  320,  441,  442, 

475,509;  Dean  Berkeley's  gifts 

to,  538,  563,  590;    II.  179,  438, 

489,  .535,  597.606,  fil4. 
Hai-vard,  Rev.  John,  I.  G6,  67. 
Harwich,  Eng.,  referred  to,  I.  6. 
Harwinton,  Conn.,  II.  175. 
Harwood,  Rev.  Dr.  Edwin,  signer 

of  '*  'J'he  Memorial,"  II.  298. 
Hasell,    Rev.    ThomaH,    of   South 

Carolina,  T.  392;  autograph  of, 

394. 
Haskell,  Rev.  Samuel,  I.  586. 
Ilaskins,    Kev.     Thomas     W.,    of 

Idaho,  H.  326. 


Hastings,  Lady  Elizabeth,  gift  from 
for  an  American  Episcopate,  I. 
402. 

Hatch,  Rev.  Frederick  W.,  of  Vir- 
ginia, II.  16S. 

Hatorask,  refen-ed  to,  I.  21. 

Hatteras,  referred  to.  I.  IS,  39. 

Hatteras  Indians,  tradition  of  ad- 
mixture of  white  blood,  I.  22. 

Hatton,  Rev.  George,  at  King's 
Chapel,  Boston.  1. 193. 

Haven,  Alice  B.,  H.  626. 

Haven,  Samuel  F.,  I.  97. 

Havrop  Parish,  Va.,  I.  622. 

Hawes,  Samuel,  non-juring  bishop, 
I.  543,  556. 

Hawkins's  Historical  notices,  1.337. 

Hawkins's  Historical  notices  of  the 
S.  P.  G.,  I.  323,  324,  403,  405. 

Hawkins,  Sir  John,  referred  to,  I. 
16, 38,  .59, 479 ;  portrait  and  auto- 
graph of,  480 ;  voyages  of,  480. 
7iote;  11.  411. 

Hawks,  Bishop  C.  S.,  of  Missouri, 
elected,  II.  260,  270,  278,  290. 

Hawks,  J.  Davis,  of  California,  H. 
312. 

Hawks,  Rev.  Dr.  Francis  L.,  I.  65, 
70,  78.199,205,405,407,  410,418; 
n.  49,  .51,  .52,  89,  90,  98,  101,  102, 
114,  note;  autograph  of,  211 ; 
elected  bishop,  211,  216;  por- 
trait of,  216 ;  referred  to,  249,  270, 
286,394,395,  405,  407,  .520,  620; 
writings  of,  617,  618;  ecclesias- 
tical contributions,  I.  135,  141, 
237;  II.  Hn,  102,  113,  132,  133, 
134, 148 ;  History  of  North  Caro- 
lina, I.  479. 

Hawley,  Mr.  Thomas  R..  of  New 
York,  II.  528. 

Hawtrey,  Rev.  Charles,  T.  360. 

Hay,  Lord,  I.  588. 

Hay,  Mrs.  Catharine,  Legacy  from, 
to  Christ  Church,  Boston,  I. 
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Hayes,  Mr.  Edward,  482. 

Haywood,  Mtyor  Anthony,  I.  191, 
iinfe. 

"Hearts,"  Queen  of  Bohemia,  the 
"Queen  of,"  I.  ISl. 

Heathcote,  Col.  Caleb,  petitioner 
for  a  charter  for  church.  I.  161, 
284,  285,  286,  287,  424,475. 

Heber,  Bishop,  II.  635,  645,  649. 

Hebron,  Conn.,  I.  295;  II.  4.39. 

Help  and  Guide  to  Christian  Fam- 
ilies, by  Burkett,  sent  to  Geor- 
gia, I.  365. 

Hempstead,  L.I.,  I.  319,  547;  H. 
437,440,441. 

Henderson,  Col.  Richard,  settles 
Kentucky,  II.  197. 

Henderson,  Mr.  of  Ohio,  II.  226. 

Henderson,  Rev.  George  D.  of 
Kansas,  II.  265. 

Henderson,  Rev.  Jacob,  Commis- 
sary of  Maryland,  I.  309,  310, 
404,  546,  547,  553. 

Henderson,  Rev.  Raymond  A.  of 
Florida,  H.  209. 

Henley,  Rev.  Samuel. of  Virginia, 
I.  419,  420. 

Henning's  Statutes  of  Virginia,  I. 
622. 

Henrietta  Maria,  Queen.  1. 129. 

Henrico,  Va.,  I.  5S;  The  Univer- 
sitv  of,  I.  Chapter  v.;  parish, 
Va.,  1. 11,617. 

Henry,  Mr.  William  Wirt,  re 
fened  to,  I.  24. 

Heurv,  Prince,  of  Nassau,  1. 181. 

HeurV.  Rev.  Dr.  Caleb  S.,  H.  617, 
618,  626. 

Heury  IV.  of  Franco,  11.  415. 

Henry  VII,  autograph  of,  1. 1;  ref- 
erences to,  I.  2,  also  note,  15. 

Henry  VIH.,  autograph  of,  I.  2; 
reference  to,  I.  2. 

Henshaw,    Bishop    J.    P.   K.,    of 


Rhode  Island,  II.  168,  193,242, 

245,  247. 
Henshaw's   (Bishop)  Selection  of 

Hymns,  II.  642. 
Hepburn,  Rev.  Mr.,  I.  174. 
Herbert,  George,  poet,  I.  305. 
Herbert,    Rev.    Dr.    Henry,    first 

Georgia  clergyman,  I.  337. 
Herbert,  Vice-Admiral,  I.  479. 
Herberts,  The,  of  Virginia,  I.  620, 
Hereford,  Bishop  of,  I.  616. 
Heresy,  Crawford's  Sermon  on,  I. 

508,  509, 510. 
Herring   Creek,    Md.,  visited    by 

Keith,  I.  218. 
Hertfordshire,  Eng.,  referred    to, 

1.40. 
Herzog,  Bishop  Edward,  Catholic 

Bishop  of  Switzerland, present  at 

Convention  of  ISSO,  II.  365,  366. 
Hesselius,  Rev.  Andrew,  I.  246. 
Hcsselius,  Rev.  Samuel,  I.  246. 
Hett,  R.,  I.  368. 
Hewitt,  Rev.  Mr.,  of  Virginia,  I. 

420. 
HewUngs,  Abi'aham,  church-ward- 
en, I.  603. 
Hewlins,  Will,  1. 166. 
Hickes,  George,  non-juring  bishop, 

I.  556. 
Hickok,  Mr,  Horatio,  H.  .541. 
Hickox,  Rev.  Wm.  H.,  of  Indiana, 

n.  255,  266. 
Hicks,  Edward,  of  New  York,  II. 

443. 
Hicks,Mary,of  New  York.II.  44;i. 
Higbee,  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Y.,  of 

New  York,  11.295,480. 
Higginson,  Rev.  Francis,  I.  95,  96. 
Higginson,  Rev.  John,   Words  of, 

I.  111. 

Higginson,  Rev.  Mr.,  I.  476. 
High  Church  leaders,  II.  194. 
Highgate,  Ga.,  I.  345,  348. 
Higinbotham,  Rev.  Ralph,  ofMary- 

land,  II.  21. 
Hill,  Dr.  Joseph  W.,  of  Oregon, 

II.  324. 

Hill,  Mrs.,  missionary  to  Greece, 
II.  243, 244. 

Hill,"  One," shoemaker  in  Boston, 
I.  183. 

Hill,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  H.,  Autograph  of, 
IL  242;  referred  to,  24;?.  244.    . 

Hillhouse,  James  Abraham,  I.  538. 

Hills,  Abraham,  of  North  Carolina, 
I.  637. 

Hills,  Rev.  Dr.  George  Morgan, 
historyof  the  church  in  Burling 
ton,  N..J.,  I.  .541;  referred  to, 
542,  543,  544,  547,  550,  556,  558, 
559,  II.  627;  sketches  .of  New 
Jersey  churches,  1.599-605. 

Hilton,  Martha,  afterwards  Lady 
Wentworth,  I.  578. 

Hilton,  of  Dover,  New  Hampshire, 

I.  492, 497. 

HinchlifFe.  Dr.  John,  Bishop  of 
Peterborough,  n  consecrator  of 
Bishops  White  and   Provooat, 

II.  73,  468. 

Hinman,  Rev.  Samuel  D.,  of  Ne- 
braska, II.  268. 

"  Hints  on  Christian  union,"  by  W. 
A.  Muhlenberg,  II.  294. 

Hispaniola,  or  San  Domingo,  re- 
ferred to,  I.  13,  25. 

Historic  Churches,  Monograph 
VIII.,  I.  577. 

Historical  and  genealogical  regis- 
ter, referred  to,  I.  81,  mo^c,  92, 
104,  7wte,  4S2. 

Historical  Club  papers.  The,  edited 
by  Bishop  Perry  and  Rev.  Dr. 
C.R.Hale,  II.  102,  note. 

Historical  collections  of  the  Ameri- 
can Colonial  Church, The,  edited 
by  Bishop  Perry,  1. 121, 122,127, 
165,  190,  194,  199.  205.  224,  225, 
226,  229,  230,  231,232,233,234, 
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•2X1,  239,  MJ,  260,  -266,  26S,  27(1, 

ITT,  308,  :!0'J,  S!l,3»6,  4T3,  .SW, 

•VH;  II.  14S.  4T3. 

HiKturical  MaKailnc.  Arlicle  In,  rv 

fcrrcd  to,  1.  38,  78,  T»,  lot.  152. 

lUO.   IS!,   3(19,  311,   337;  11.  52, 

ni,U,  St,  »«,  4TT. 

■' I  listorical  noU-a  and  Ji^'urainls." 

Pirry,  l.'M,  MS,  vs,  lul, 054 ;  II. 

2,  ttotet  3,  it'ftr,  *s,  liutf, '.(,  nrtf*". 

■  Hi»loriciif  Tnivaileinlo  Virgiula 

Hrilauiiia,"    by    Straclicy,    re- 

f.rred  lo,    1.  22,  23.  24,25,41, 

4M. 

lliflory  of  .\mcrii»D  liltraluru,  by 

Moses  Coit  Tyler,  I.  lift,  I'iT. 
History    of    CoBuecticut,    by    !j. 

Petirs,  U.  79. 
Hiftoryofbisownllmen.by  Bisbop 

Buriiel,  I.  127. 
Ilif  tory  ol  the  new  world,  by  Peter 

Martvr,  referred  lo,  I.  40. 
Bitcb(x>ck,  Itev.  William  .\.,  I.  580. 
Hoadley.  C.   J.,   I.  283,  318,   423, 

519. 
Hobarl,  Bisbop  I.  U.,  of  New  Vork, 
Tbo  episcopate  of,  11.  Cbapter 
IS.,  referrea  to,  74,  75 ;  ekelcb  of,  [ 
153-158;    controversies  of,  159, 
160,  161 ;   proposed  sborteulng  ■ 
of  Ibe  »er\'ice,  162-ltw;  dealb, 
166 ;  action  of  tbe  general  con- 
vention on  resolutions  utfered  | 
by,   166-172,    181,   19.i,  194,  207, 
219, 226, 2:i9, 242, 271 ;  autoarapb 
of,  165 ;  referred  lo  2S4,  iS6,  295, 
396,  4.=4,  4.')6,  470,  +81,  4S2,  4.S3, 
.SOT,  60S.  frtW,  510,  514,  515 ;  i>or- 
trait  of,  613 ;   writings  of,  613, 
614,  615,  616,  624,  «i5. 
llobarl   College,   New   York,    re- 
ferred to,  11.  195,  547,  614. 
Hobart,  Noah.  457. 
Hobart,  Kev.  Noab,  I.  -279,280. 
Hobby,  William,  autograpb  of,  1. 

194. 
Hockley,  kicbard,  I.  649,  652. 
Iloiiges,    Dr.    Kdward,     of     New 

York,  11.  5-22. 
Hodges,    Kev.    Dr.    J.   S.   B..    of 

Maryland,  11.  554. 
Uodgeo'n,  Rev.  Dr.  Telfair,  II.  ■5.W. 
Hodv,  Dr.,  lUgino   Profeftsor    at 

Oxford,  I.  197- 
Hodv,  Mrs.  Edy,  I.  361. 
Hottman,    Kev.    Dr.    Eugene   A., 
Monograph  by,  II.  507-5:j4;  an- 
togniph  of,  5*4. 
HofTinao,  !^alnucl    Verplanck,  U. 

Hofflnans,  The.  of  New  York, 
11.51.5. 

Hoffman's  Treatise  on  Uie  Law  of 
the  Church,  II.  101,  6-20,  621. 

Hofler,  Mr.  nance,  of  North  Car- 
olina, 1.  6:J5. 

Holhrook,  Uev.  Charles  A.,  1.  080. 

Holbrook,  Uev.  John,  of  Xew.Ier- 
eey,  1. 1'^s. 

Ilolkcr,  of  Boston,  I.  646. 

Holland,  Rogers,  I.  •'Wi- 

Hulland,  William  Mo«eley,I  .  oi8. 

Hollis,  Th.Mn:4s,  Benefactor  of  Har- 
vard College,  I.  ■2-VJ.427. 

Holly.  Bisboii  .lames  T..  conse- 
crated to  H.iiti,  II.  2-50. 

Holmes,  Kev.  Dr.  Abci.  I.  53«, 
.5S9.  „         .      „ 

Holmes,  Rev.  Mr.,  of  Georgia,  11. 
203. 

Holmes's  engraviogof  George  Fox, 
copy  of,  1.216. 

Holt  John,  printer.  I.  417. 

Holy  Catholic  Church,  Commun- 
ion of  the,  I.  248. 

"  Holy  Church "  to  have  her 
•'  rights  and  liberties  "  in  Mary- 
land, I.  145. 

Holy  Communion,  Changes  In  llio 
office  for  the,  II.  117- 


Holy  Cross,  Order  of  the,  at  Vnll 
Crucls.  N.C.,  II.28,s 


Holy  l^)lnan  Church.  rvfernMl  to. 

n.;iiirt.  :i67. 
Holv  l?criptun*s.  Tentiniony  li-.  In 

the  "Concordate,"  II.  -Vi,  :si. 
Holy    Toble,    church  iM-.tple  ab- 
stain fn>m  gniug  lo  tlie,  II.  l<is  ; 
In  use,  I'iMi.  at  King's  Cliapel. 
Boston,  picture  of,  I.  191. 
Holy  Trinity  Church,  tfan   Fran- 
cisco. Caf..  II.  311,312. 
Ilolydavs.  ( ll»«ervance  of  objected 
lo,  1'.  ls5,  1i>2;  popish,  l.-2tw;  to 
beobsened,  I.  79,  80. 
Home  e.tp:msiou  of  the  Church,  11. 

Chapter  XII. 
Homilies,  enpiesof  tbe."  lo  be  sent 
to  New  Kngland,"  I.  175;  copy 
of,  sent  to  Geor^a,  I.   363;    to< 
be  read.  I    144. 
Homily,   .\,   read  on  Sundays  In  1 
Virginia.  I.  4»i.  48.  1 

Uonlborst.  Oenird,  or  William,  I.  | 

206,  note. 
Houthon't's  i»ortralt  of  Fox,  copy 

of.  1.216. 
Honynian,  Itev.  .lames,   of  Rhode 
Island,  autograpb    of    I.    311;  I 
notices  of   311-313. 
Hoods  (.\c4ideinii)  for  Georgia.  I. 

362. 
Hooes,  Tbe.  of  Virgiula.  1.  6.10.       , 
Hooker.  I;ev.  Thomus.  11.  600. 
Hooker's  Kcclesia**lieai   I'tdity,  I. 
!        .ill.  249.  537,  565;  II.  4ii7.  1 

I  H.iospa  Neck,  B.C.,  Chapel  near,  I. 
641. 
Hoover,   Rev.  Dr.  L.,  of  Indiana, 

II.  '253. 
Hope.  Mr.,  gives  site  ol  church  in 

i*orl*»moutli.  N.H..  I.  577. 
Hopewell,  N..I..  I.  601. 
Ilopkey,  Miss  tSophisCbrlstiana,  I. 

»41,»12. 
Hoplev,  Miss  Calharine  C,  sketch 

of  .laineBlowii  by.  I.  44. 
Huppin.  Kev .  Dr.  Nichola.-.,  Sketch 
of  Christ  church,  Cambridge, 
by,  I.  58v-5y2;  autograph  of. 
592. 
Hopkins,  liisbup.l.  H., of  Virginia, 
referred  t...  11.  74. 124,  l«w,193, 
■'2(',  2t'»'.».  27T.*2-'iO,  2^1.  •2S2,  328, 

im,  :tai, ;ni.*42,  400.  4'.'6,  .'■■23. 

535.  617  ;  "  Ljvw  of  Ritualism." 

by.  II.*46;  portniitof,  ;>47. 
Hopkins,   Rev.    Dr.   John   Henry, 

Lifo  of  tiri-t  Bishop  of  Vermont, 

II.  '226,  iiolr;  referred   lo,  622- 

623,  024,  626. 
Hopkins,    Stephen,     reference    to 

Blaxton,  I.  95. 
Bopkinson,  Tlon.  Francis,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, portriil  of  Duche  by. 

I.  241.  42S.  436,  «"<■■.  649,  6.52,  U. 

44;  aut.'gnipliof,  15,95. 
Hopkinson,  Thomas.  1. 428 
Horn-books  sent  to  Georgia.  1.  3ili. 

3(>5. 
Horrocks.  Rev.  .lobn.  commissary 

of  Virginia,  I.  125;   autograph 

of,  125. 
Horscneck,  Conn.,  I.,  295. 
Horses  and  mares  sent  lo  Virginia, 

1.54.  , 

Horlon    Mistress.   Godmother  of 

child  b.iptizeil  at  the  Bermudas, 

1.  .54- 

Hortop..Iob.  "  Rare  Travailes  "  of. 
referred  to.  I.  :is.  479. 

Horwcssi.  Rev.  Natb.iJiiel.  of  New 
.I.rs.  y,  1.  liX 

Hospital' of  thi-  Prouslant  Episco- 
pal church.  PhlladelphU,  view 

Hosiiilality  exercised  by  Maverick. 

at  Noddies  Island.  I.  88.  89. 
Houdln.  Rev.  .Michael,  of  New  Jer- 

sey.  I.  li» 


llouglil.n,  U.  V    (;,,.rip'  M.,orNe« 

H-  '■  T,  irlTen  i" 

■l.D,  I.  IW. 
II  ^.>-.  iictlon  of,  CD 

-ignatloos,  II.  151- 


l;i-ii 


»p*   orgmnixrd.    11. 
»f  VIrslnIm, 


Hon,,      of 

•14,  4.'.2. 
lloust-    of    Bunfe*»e»     -.      -  .-_-- 

optsixltlon     of.    to    American 

eplscojiati*.  1    4l'.i-421. 
House    of  Deliuties.    action   of,  on 

the  Oxford   movement,  U. '274- 

•2T(l. 
House  of  Hnlioter,  I.  i'rt.  ill.  Mil. 

.VSl,  .V^s. 
Housi-  of  R,-pn's«'iiUillve»,  I.  79. 
UoUM'  of  y-  |f'  -•  lit.ilives  of  Mas 

Micli'  -  -nion     of,     U» 

Am.  -.I.tls. 

Hovev.  I.        I  I.  .  Sketch  of 

tiC  John*-.   1*. ■r;-tiioulh.  N.Il.. 

by.  I.  .'>77-580  ;   autograph  of, 

580. 

llow,  Bi.hoii  W.  W.,  II.  6411. 
How,  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Y.,  II.  SO*. 

013. 
Howard,  l^rd.  I.II2.V 
Howard.  Mijor  (or  Haywood).  I. 

191. 
Howard.  Mrs.,  of  BosloD,  I.  M*. 
Howard.  Sir  Philip.  Governor  of 

Jamaica.  I.  I'>4. 
Howe.   Bishop   .M.   .\.    De  Wolfe 

(of  Central    IVmisylvanla).    1. 

.>tr2;  II.  *2l»5,  ;M6;  aut^jgraph  of, 

.H9;  nport  by.  .149,  :i5<i,  496, 

627, 64;;. 
Howe,   Bishop    Wm.    B.    W..    of 

South  Carolina,  I.  <V40. 
Howe,    General,    I.   460.  462,  4<0. 

4('>4. 
Howe.I^rd.  I.  4<V!. 
Howe.  Rev.  James  B.,  I.  582. 
Houremnn,   Peter,  "f  Virginia,  L 

0.311. 
Iloyl.Col..  II.  •;  present  at  Now 

Brunswick.  1784, 18. 
Iloyt,  l^wis,  of  Ohio,  II.  '221,  not'. 
Hubbard,  Rev.   Bela.  of  Connectl- 

cul,  I.  3ir2;  facsimile  of  signa- 
ture to  constitution  of  1789.  II. 

.■19.97.  121,  l:»i.  173,  4.'.2. 
Hubbard.   Rev.    Dr.    Isa-ic   O..   of 

New  Hanipsbire.  II.  £>:•. 
Hubbard.  Wllliain.  General  history 

of  N.  w  Kngland,  by,  I.:i7.  W; 

4ti6.  49*<.  .siT.  -i(JV;  autograph  of, 

94. 
Hurk'..  Rnhert,  I.  .1«». 

1  i  '"  \ .   R.  Townscnd. 

1 1.  .112. 

1,  Wllllani,  I.  171. 

III., IK.  Il'i.-li.  I.fil»i.""2. 

HudilSras.  pf-rr.-.!  i...  I.  Jsi 
I  Hods. .11,  Fniii.  I-.  I.  4'.'S.  4'.s'. 
I  HuJs.in.  Henry.   «  churchman, 

i        !+'*■ 

j  Hudson.  Rev.  ll-nry  Norman.  II. 

Ii22,  623. 
'  Hudson's  Bay.  1-8. 
Iiugh<.s.  Dr.  John  (R.    C.  Arcn- 
bishop  .  11.  ■28'1. 
I  Huguenot  congri-gatlon  in  BoaU»n, 
'        I.  1"4.  I'.i-.  ^   „ 

Huguenot-.     inemlMra    of   Boston 
Episcopal    Chariuble    Society, 
l.i-.l'-- 
Hug..  "      '   ^1. 

1|„,„.  1   the  Church, 

II  11.,  40T-4.Vi. 

Hull.  Kri:  .1    «"•  .,       ,  , 

Hull,  Rev.  Jarow  F..  of  Looislana, 

II.  215.  „ 

Hull.  Rev.  Robert,  si  Weymouth. 

Ma»>..  I.  4t>i. 
Humpbn-y.  Michael.  I.  283. 
Humphrey's  Hialoricsl  account  of 
the  S.P.O..  1.  I«7.  226.  227. 
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Humphreys,  Jamca,  of  Connecti- 
cut, I.  :io:). 

HumphieyB.  Rev.  Hector,  of  Con- 
necticut, II.  541. 

Humpljreys,  Rev.  Mr.,  I.  233,  23+, 
2:i.i. 

Huulolic,  Edward,  I.  599. 

HuDuewell,  J.  F.,  of  Charlestown, 
Mass.,  I.  05. 

Hunt,  Kcv.  Brian.  I.  392;  auto- 
grapli  of,  394. 

Hunt,  Rev.  Robert,  uiiuister  at 
Jaraeslown.  Va.,  referred  to,  I. 
30,  34;  accouipauiea  Newport 
to  Virginia,  42;  tiie  bond  of 
union,  45;  administers  first 
eiichari.^t,  46;  Smith's  account 
of,  47 ;  death  of,  4.S  ;  referred  to, 
49,80,304,014,015. 

Hunter,  Governor,  of  New  Yorli, 
autograph  of,  I.  232;  cliarges 
Talbot  with  disloyalty,  232, 233, 
398,  399,  403.  546,  647,  548,  649, 
6.60,  652,  602. 

Hunter,  Mr.  Wra.  P.,  of  Georgia, 
n.  207. 

Hunter,  Thomas,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, I.  636. 

Huntingdon,  Archdeacon  of,  1. 197. 

Huntingdon,  Lady  SeHna,  I.  359, 
B«3;II.192. 

Huntingdonshire,  Eng.,  I.  67. 

Huntiuglon,  Bishop  Frederic  D., 
11.602,604,  627,628. 

Huntington,  L.  I.,  II.  440,  441. 

Huutingtou,  Pa.,  I.  24:). 

Huutington,  Rev.  Dr.  Wm.  R., 
Writings  of,  II.  njs. 

HuutBvillc,  Ala.,  II.  211. 

Huron,  Lake,  I.  329. 

Hutchins,  Rev.  Charles  L.,  II.  646, 
647. 

Hutchins,  Rev.  Joseph,  of  Penn- 
8ylv.ania,  1.  669;  signs  address 
to  English  bishops,  II.  23,  47, 
64 ;  autograph  of,  28. 

Hutcliinsou,  Anne,  II.  596. 

Hutchinson  (Governor  Thomas), 
History  of  Mass.,  I.  91,  103, 196, 
270,  .396,  4<)S,  .511;  collection  of 
papers,  179,  180. 

Iluttou,  James,  I.  366,  367,  368. 

Hyde,  Mrs.,  n.  648,  049. 

Hymnology,  The  Church's,  Mono- 
graph XIII.,  II.  6.31. 

"  Hymns  for  Church  and  Home," 
11.643. 

Hypothetical  baptism  adminis- 
tered to  Cutter,  -lohnson,  .lud 
Brown,  I.  264. 

Hyslop,  of  Boston,  I.  646. 

Idaho,  Slsetch  of  the  Church  in,  II. 
326,  327. 

Identity  of  Protestant  Episcopal 
Chm-ch  of  Maryland  with 
Church  of  England,  II.  4. 

Ignatius,  The  Epistle  of,  to  the 
Trallians,  I.  259,  260,  268. 

Illing,  Rev.  Mr.,  of  Pennsylvania, 
II.  24. 

llliniiis  College,  I.  538. 

Illinois,  Diocese  of,  name  of  or 
ganization  of  diocese  of,  11.  234, 
235;  changed  to  Chic.ngo,  11.378. 

'■  Illustrious  Providences,"  MSth 
er's,  I.  209. 

Immaculate  Conception,  Dogmaof, 
referred  to,  II.  366. 

Immersion  insisted  upon  by  John 
Wesley  in  Georgia,  I,  339. 

ImmuUible  Decrees,  Theses  on,  I. 
214. 

Impartial  account  (Palmer's)  of 
the  revolution  in  Boston,  I.  191. 

Importation  of  goods  for  Virginia 
colonists  free  of  duty,  I.  31. 

Imposition  of  hands,  used  at  or- 
ganization of  First  Beparatist 
Church  in  Massachusetts,  I.  477. 


Inauguration  of  President  Waah- 
ington,  II.  481. 

Incense.Use  of,  II.  347, 349, 352, 356. 

Increase  of  the  ministr}',  A  prayer 
for  the,  II.  309. 

Indecott,  John,  autograph  of,  I. 
194;  vide  Endecott. 

Independence  Hall,  Piiiladelphia, 
I.  660. 

Independence  of  national  churches, 
11.466. 

Independent  preachers  in  Boston, 
I.  213. 

"  Independent  Whig,"  The,  I.  281. 

ludeperidents,  I.  166,  17',>,  260;  in 
Rhode  Island,  I.  311. 

Independents  of  Massachusetts, 
New  Hampshire,  and  Rhode 
Island,  Opposition  of,  to  an 
American  Episcopate,  I.  421- 
426. 

Indian  Bible,  I.  334. 

Indian  Bible  (Eliot's),  sent  to 
Georgia,  I.  363. 

Indian  converts  in  Massachusetts, 
1. 179. 

Indian  school  at  Christunna,  Va., 
I.  124,  129. 

Indian  Town,  Va.,  I.  617. 

Indian  war,  I.  158. 

Indiana,  Bishop  of,  Consecration 
of,  II.  380. 

Indiana,  Organization  of  the  dio- 
cese of,  11.  2.51-258. 

Indians,  violence  towards,  forbid- 
den, I.  60;  efforts  in  behalf  of, 
urged,  61 ;  protection  of  the,  I. 
67 ;  Indian  massacre,  1. 113, 127  ; 
conversion  of  the,  I.  204;  Penn's 
policy  towards  the,  suggested 
by  Bishop  Compton,  I.  224, 
note;  Checkley's  influence  with, 
I.  270,  271,  272;  missionary  la. 
bors  among  the,  I.  Chapter  xi-\. ; 
want  of  success  in  converting 
the,  I.  ,323,  .326;  contributions 
for  conversion  of  the,  of  Georgia, 

I.  361,  362;  conversion  of,  in 
South  Carolina,  I.  380,  381; 
plans  for  good  of  the,  I.  446; 
Puritan  hostility  against,  I.  510. 

Infallibility,  Decree  of,  II.  366. 
Infant  baptism.  Wall's,  I.  249. 
Ingersoll,  Jared,  I.  638. 
Ingham,    Benjamin,     of  Queen's 

College,  Oxford,  I.  333,  340. 
Ingles,    Bishop    John,     of   Nova 

Scotia,  I.  610. 
Inglis,    Uev.    Charles,  of   Dover, 
~Del.,  I.  242;  autograph  of,  242; 

referred   to,   243,  333,  414,  415, 

6.54;  II.  M.nole,  444,  481,482; 

letters  from,  to  Dr.  White,  10, 

II,  13-16. 

Ingolsby,  Lieut.-Governor,  I.  167. 
Ingi-am,  David,  first  Englishman  in 

Massachusetts   and     Maine,    I. 

38,39,  479,481. 
Inman,  Ralph,  I.  589. 
Innes,  Bishop,  Catechism  bv,  II. 

463,  464. 
Innes,  Rev.  .Mexander,  at  convoca- 
tion in  New  York,  I.  166,  216, 

604. 
Innocents'  Day    at  S.ivannah,    I. 

353. 
Inquisition,  Spanish,   referred  to, 

1.5. 
Institution  office,  Authorof,  I.  694, 

696. 
"  Instructions"  to  royal  governors 

of  New  York,  I.  1.53,  154,  1.59, 

160;  of  South  Carolina,  I.  .384, 

386. 
Introduction  of  laity  into  church 

councils,  II.  466. 
Intrusion    into    parishes,  II.  394, 

395. 
Inventions  of  men  in  the  worship 

of  God,  1.249,288,565. 


Invocation  and  oblation  in  the 
Eucharist,  I.  641,  note, 

Ireland,  Rev.  John,  of  New  York, 
II.  180. 

Irish  Prayer  Book,  office  for  visi- 
tation of  prisoners  from,  II.  110, 
114,  lis. 

Iroquois,  Iowa,  organization  of 
diocese  of,  II.  260-262. 

Iron-ware  for  building  a  church, 
sent  to  Georgia,  I.  366. 

Ii-ving,  Justice  of  New  York,  II. 
615. 

Irving,  Washington,  a  churchman, 
II.  614. 

Isle  of  Kent,  settlement  of  by  Vir- 
ginia churchmen,  I.  129, 133. 

Isle  of  Man,  I.  317. 

Isle  of  6ho.als,  I.  102,  103,  497,  577. 

IsleofWight,  Va.,I.  618. 

Italian  services  in  GeoT'gia,  I.  .345. 

Ivers,  Mr.  James,  II.  489. 

Ivers,  of  Boston,  I.  646. 

Ives,  Bisliop,II.  282;  defection  of, 
II.  284-291 ;  portrait  of,  286;  re- 
ferred to,  292.  470. 

Ives,  Rev.  Caleb  S.,  of  Texas,  II. 
217,  218. 

Jackson,  Ebenezer,  of  Connecti- 
cut, II.  168. 

Jackson,  Origiuall,  and  Milliscent, 
his  wife,  I.  373. 

.lackson.  Rev.  Dr.  Abncr,  of  Con- 
necticut, II.  358,  644,  .545,  646. 

Jackson,  Rev.  Joseph,  of  Ken- 
tucky, II.  200. 

Jackson,  Rev.  Professor  E.  E.,  of 
Connecticut,  II.  646. 

Jackson,  Rev.  M'illiam,  of  Mary- 
land, II.  168. 

Jacksonville,  Illinois.  II.  234. 

Jacobite,  Rev.  W.  Vesey,  the  sou 
of  a,  1. 164;  Cheekley  denounced 
as  a,  I.  2.50,  257,  258, 259 ;  Talbot 
accused  of  being  a,  I.  545,  646. 

.Jacobites,  Church  people  of  Phila- 
delphia stigmatized  as,  I.  229. 

"  Jacobites  in  the  Jerseys,"  I.  403. 

Jamaica,  Bishop,  proposed  for, 
I.  399,  400. 

.Jamaica,  L.I.,  1.  152,  172,  212,  646, 
547,  598,  II.  443. 

James  I.,  King  of  England,  I,  30; 
autograph  of,  49 ;  referred  to, 
49,  604, 621  ;  II.  600. 

James  II.,  King,  I.  182;  autograph 
of,  153,  154,  156,  156,  167,  15S, 
159,  178. 

James  city,  I.  68, 114. 

James  Island,  South  Carolina, 
Chapel  on,  I.  640. 

James,  Rev.  J.  W.,  of  Christ 
Church,  Philadelphia,  I.  600, 
607 ;  II.  246. 

James,  Rev.  Richard,  of  Kent 
Island,  I.  129,  305. 

Jamestown  Church,  Virginia,  I. 
614-617 ;  picture  of  ruins  of,  I. 
44. 

Jamestown,  colony,  I.  34,  63;  re- 
ferred to,  64,  304,  307;  settlers 
at  referred  to,  I.  23,  26. 

Jamison,  David,  I.  166;  vestr.v 
man  of  Trinity  Church,  New 
York,  171. 

Janewa.v's  works  sent  to  Georgia, 

I.  366. 

January  30th,  Observance  of,  to 
cease,  II.  14. 

Jarratt,  I^v.  Devereux,  of  Vir- 
ginia, a  patriot,  I.  449,  619;  II. 
148,  ISa,  191. 

Jarvis  Hall,  Trinity  College,  Hart- 
ford, II.  541. 

Jarvis,  Mr.  George  A.,  of  New 
York,  II.  832. 

Jarvis,  Rev.  Abraham,  I.  302,  676; 

II.  Secretary  of  the  Woodbury 
convention,   10;   autograph    of. 
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W;  nodceeof  8fabui7'«elpctlon 
frvim  Scmion  by,  II.  51.  .W; 
il.ct«d  coadjutor  liiehop,  11.77  ; 
r:tt'.tiiiniK-  of  itiRDalurr  to  ronsli- 
lullon  of.  17sy,  II.  97-10:1; 
autogmpli  of,  l.'>s;  0flici.1l  slinia- 
luro  of,  I.V.»;  referred  lo,  175, 
ISO,  1S4,  aw,  222,  223,  415,  447, 
4ol,4.V2,  470. 

.lanis,  lU'V.  Dr. !?.  F.,  of  Connec- 
ticut,  I.  575;  II.  2<«,  4M,  495, 
,510,  511,512,  .541.6111,  020. 

Jay,  Hon.  John,  of  New  York,  re- 
ferred lo,  I.  444,  445, 0,55 ;  II.  44, 
45,  0«i,OS,  407,  «1. 

Jav.Sir  James,  Kuigbt.represenla- 
live  of  Kina'a  Colleue,  New 
York,  1.444,445,  446. 

Jeanes,  William,  I.  :iU3. 

JeffetBon,  Thomas,  I.  115. 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  I.ibrar)'  of,  I. 


J.ffersonville,  lud.,  II.  253. 

Jekyll,  Sir  Joseph,  Koizht,  I.  360, 
:i70. 

Jenkins,  Kev.  Dr.  Edw.ird,  Bishop- 
elect  of  South  Carolina,  II.  147. 

Jenkins,  Robert.  church-w.arden, 
I.  .5S4. 

Jenney,  Kev.  Robert,  LL.D.,  1.228, 
239,  240 ;  autograph,  of,  239 ;  re- 
ferred to,  242 ;  si^alure  of,  243 ; 
4.iO,  4;iO.  4;!7,  4,38,  l")07,  008;  U. 
472. 

Jennings,  Edward,  of  Virginia, 
I.  Oi!. 

JeoUreys,  Mr.,  referred  to,  1. 116. 

Jersey,  East  and  West,  1. 1.56,  212, 
217. 

Jesuiu,  The,  I.  129;  foes  of  epis- 
copacy, I.  201 ;  labors  of  among 
Indians,  I.  Ilili.  XH). 

Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  I.  590. 

"  .Tcsus,  the  crucified  man,  the 
eternal  Son  of  God,"  by  W. 
Davis,  I. -221. 

"Jesus,"   The   ship,   referred    to, 

I.  16. 
"  Jewel,"  The  ship,  I.  90,  93,  note. 
Jewell,   Bishop,    tiuotation    from 

II.  ISO. 

Jews  in  New  York,  I.  1)0. 

.lohns,  I)r.  John,  Bishop  of  Vir- 
ginia, referred  lo,  II.  143,  193, 
195,  290,  :ViO,  3:tl,  568,  5T2,  591. 

Johns,  Hon.  Kensey,  of  Delaware, 

II-  !<>*•  ,    ^.r. 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  I.  54fl, 

note.  ^„       ,  „, 

Johnson,  Hon.  .John  W.,  of  Vir- 
ginia, I-  78. 

Johnson,  Isa.ac,  I.  89,  90,  92,  110; 
autograph  of.  111,  495. 

Johnson,  John,  of  Connecticul,  I. 
303. 

Johnson,  L.idy  Arbella,  I.  90,92. 

.Johnson,  Professor  C.  F.,  of  Con- 
necticut, II.  546. 

Johnson,  Kev.  Dr.  William  L.,  U. 
514,  5-22,  .'•:». 

Johnson,  Rev.  Gideon,  Commis- 
sary of  South  Carolina,  I.  310, 
373,  .".77,  37S-a80,  3.84,  ;IM,  641. 

Johnson,  Rev.  Dr.  Sjimucl  H.  II. 
252,  2.'i3,  257,  490,  .508,  514,  524 ; 
signer  of  "  The  Memorial,"  11. 
295;  secretary  of  the  Commis- 
eion,  :ioo. 

Johnson,  Kev.  Samuel,  543,  553, 
56»,  565,  566,  567,  ,568,  569,  570, 
571,  572,  573,  .574,  582;  11.  437, 
440,  600,  007.  609,  612. 

Johnson,  Kev.  .Samuel,  D.D.,  I. 
235,  247,  248,  251,2.52,253,2.54; 
275,  276,  277,  278,  279,  280,  297, 
298,301,302,  405,  400,  410,  411, 
412,  414,  415,  428-430,  431,4.32, 
4.38-443,448;  Chapter  xvi,  2S3- 
302;  portrait  and  autograph  of, 
270,   289;    autograph    of,    274; 


c«JDtroverBlc«of,  274.  275 ;  cln's.-it 
Prenldent    of     K  > 

New    York.   4 
wilh    Dean    11.  r 
539. 

.lohnsoD,  Rev.  Samuel,  of  Ohio,  U. 

226.  I 

Johnson,  Samuel,  of  Pennsylvania, 

1.649. 
Johnson,  Kiv.  Samuel  Leo, of  Indl-  ■ 

ana,  II.  2.58. 
Johnson,  R«v.  William  (son  of  Ihe 

President),  I.  2'.ili,  4;k>,  44ii,  441. 
Johnson,  Sir  William,  portmlt  of, 

I.  3:11 ;  notleisof,  :t:il-33:;,  4ls. 
Johnson,  William   .Samuel,   Pn-si- 

dent  Columbia  Collegi-,  I.  5;W; 

II.  012. 

Johnson's  Wonder  Working  Provl- 
'         deuce,  I.  87.  It!,  94,  402- 
Johnston,  .lames,  printer  ni  Savan- 

n.'ih,  I.  3."i8. 
Johnston,  Thomiu*,  organ-bullder. 

I.  .5-i4. 
Johnstown,  N.Y..  I.  4m. 
Johonnol,  of  Boston,  I.  t'4<>. 
Jolly,    Bishop   .\lel.indcr,     LetU  r 

from,  lo   Bishop  Kemp.  II.  '.^l. 

note,  f>42. 
Jones,    Alexander  of,  Khode    Is- 
land. 11.16s. 
.Tones,  Chancellor,  II.  515. 
Jones,  Hon.  George,  of  Georgia, 

U.  161. 
Jones,  Jo<l.  first  President  Glrard 

College,  I.  .Vts. 
Jones,  Nicholas,  signs  address  lo 

English  Bishops.  II.  64. 
Jones,  Kev.  Cave.  Controversy  of 

with    Bishop   Hobart,  U.  1-59, 

161. 
Jones,  Rev.  George,  tutor  In  \  ale 

College,  I.  576. 
Jones,  Rev.  Hugh,  account  of  \\  11- 

ham  and  .Mary  College,  I.  124. 

1-25,   12it.  :ft7,    30s;    autograph 

of,  307,  OiM,  022;  present  suite 

ofVirginia,  by  II.  133. 
Jones,  lUv.  Lewis,  of  South  Caro. 

Una,  1.3.37,338,641. 
Jones,  Kev.  Lot,  of  Georgia,  II. 

20. 


Blsh'ip  nf  London  In  Am«noM. 
■•.««. 

11.   Ill;    t'hangm  In 
"11,  propuM-d  In  \'lr 
.:iEjii.  11,  l:w. 

Kansas.  Orgmnlxatlon  of  th«  dio 

cc»e  of,   II.  205-J67. 
Kavcnaugh,  K«-v.  William,  of  Ken- 

lucty.  II    I" 
Kear^l'  ■  "  '    : 

vaii 

tUil  .  ,. 
Kealiliw,     Mr.    Wil.iuu,   "I    M»f> 

Lind,  11.22. 

K.  >>:■ ,  !:•  v,  .inhn.  Il.:«ii. 

K  "■  ar,  cdlti-d  by 

K  HIS.  1.227. 

K<.ii.  .Mr    w  Uiuni,  of  Marjlaud, 

Ke.neriiiv.  Dr. Samuel,  of  Mary- 
land, II.  2,  3.  4,  I... 21,  22,64, 
1W,  4.37 ;  autograph  of,  2. 

Keenr.  Kev.  Samuel,  Jr.,  11.  1W. 

Keith,  Mr.  <ii-..rg.-,  at  Elliabcth 
Cllv,  I.  isi,  fsi. 

Keith.  Itev.  Alixaud.r,  of  South 
Carolina,  I.642,ft«3. 

Keith,  lU'v.  Dr.  Keuel.of  Virginia, 
II.  vv. 

Keith.   I  ■•  '■ 

CI... 

221,  •■• 

'M'-.  ■   '".  "ii. 

II. 
Keith.  ^or   of 

\\: 

gr. 

2:u.  . 
Kelly,  .Mir.  1,  .1  '  ■ 
Kemp,  Bishop  Jam.  I. 

270.I.  1111.01.!;  I 
Keiiipe,   Governor  oi   *  iriiun-i.  I. 

616. 
Kempe,  Mr.I.  «». 
Kemi"  ■ ,  "■    ■         ■     '  '  \VI- 

cor. 

24V  "1 


.Jones,  Kev.  Morgan,  llrst  clergy- 
man in  South  t'arolina.  I.  :i72. 

Jones,  Kev.  Mr.  of  North  Carolina, 
1.638. 

Jones,  Rev.  Rowland,  of  Virginia, 
I.  022,  623. 

.Tones,  Thomas,  I.  343. 

Jonson,  Ben.,  referred  to,  I.  62. 

Jordan,  Kev.  Robert,  autograph  of, 
1.104;  notices  of,  104-107;  far- 
simile  of  iKiition  of,  100, 112. 

Jordan, Trisuim  Krosl,The  Jordan 
Memorial  by,  I.  112. 

JOBSclyn:  Two  Voyagm  to  New 
England,  I.  Rs,  wi ;  II.  599. 

Journal  of  Travel"  from  New 
Hampshire  to  Camluch,  Keith's, 
I.  2IS.  ■-'21.222. 

Joyce,  II.  o;i5. 

Jubilee  College,  U.  618. 

Judd,  Rev.  Bethel,  of  North  Caro- 
lln.a,  11.147. 

Judd,  Kev.  William  H.  of  Ala. 
bama,  11.210. 

Judd.  S.  Corning.  D.D.,  IT.  .'l-o; 
notes '.n  Dr.  Ilawks's Comments 
on  the  Constitution,  II.  4O.T-406 ; 
autograph  of.  4's5. 

Judson,  James,  I.  285,  302. 

July  the  Fourth,  1-584,  day  on 
which  Raleigh's  first  eipcdlUon 
arrivi-d  on  North  Carolina 
coast,  I.  10. 

Junction  City,  Kan.,  II.  26.i.  207. 

June  1, 1579,  Ijmding  of  Drako  on 
Pacific  coast.  I.  7. 

JurisdicUon,  Ecclesiastical,  In 
New  York,  I.  154. 155;  of  the 


Kern) 

Ken.  I  I. 

.'-II 
Ken.l,-  I 

vaiil:.,  II..."". 
Kennard,  Mr.  John,  of  Hanlaml. 

"-"■-■ 
Kenu-  "  '         '      r^  at  IIMS 

m  '  '"• 

Kenii. 
Kenii. 
Kenii-  ^ 

Kl..i 
Kenni-r...  1 
Kennett,   I' 

377,401.  ' 

oth**ca'       .\ri|.  ri- .»;i...       i. ...... r- 

dlB,"  bv.  I.  W.I. 
Kenrlck.  Dr.  (R.  C.  Archbishop), 

II.'2iW. 
Ken's  (Bi-hop)  Eip.»ltlon  of  Ibo 

Cat'-ebl-m.  piibtisbe.lin  Busb.n, 

I.  I 
Keni.'  '^I-   ^ 

Kent  1  '  harehM 

In.  I  --i 
Kent  Islan  I 
Kentucky.    '  of    the 

diocese  t.l.    li.    -.-■.  -■■!. 

Konver.  William, of  l»uUlana,  II. 

214. 
Kenv       '      '         "''lo.  II-  1»5.*10. 

.v*  t  ■ ;   referred  lo. 

Kerfs'.     ii-o"i'.   of    PiUsburgh. 

Pa.,  11.    '-•■1.  544,  61.5. 
Kershaw.  Ely,  of  South  CaroUna. 

I.  644. 
"  Ketch,"  A,  sent  to  Virginia,  I.  64. 
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Key,  Fraucitt  H.,  ot  Maryliind,  II. 
168,  193,  636,  646. 

Kicketau,  Va.,  vieitud  by  Keith,  1. 
218.  6'JO,  621. 

Kidder,  Frederick,  referred  to,  1. 
41. 

KilbourD,  Rev.  James,  of  Ohio,  II. 
222,  226,  228. 

Kilby,  of  Boston,  I.  640. 

Kilgour,  Robert.  Bishup  of  Aber- 
deen and  Prinui8,  consecrator 
of  Seabury,  II.  G^i,  57;  auto- 
gmph  of,  n4 ;  portrait  of,  449. 

Killikeily,  Kev.  B.  B.,  of  Massa- 
chusetlB,  II.  604. 

Killikeily,  Rev.  Dr.  B.  B.,  of  lodi- 
ana,  H.  256. 

Killingsworth,  Conu..  I.  24fs-260, 
563. 

Kilmore  (Ireland),  Bishup  of,  I. 
316. 

Kimball,  Harriet  McEwen,  li.  629. 

KiiiL,'.  Archbishop,  I.  2SS,  565 ; 
"  Inventions  of  Men  in  the  Wor- 
i^hipofGod,"by,  24<i. 

King,  Capt.,  sails  fur  Virginia,  I. 
54. 

Kin^,  Dr.,  Bishop  of  London,  I. 
62,  72,  74. 

King  George*8  parish,  S.C,  I.  393. 

King,  Hon.  Rufuw,  of  New  York, 
11.009,51.5. 

King,  Mr.,  of  Boston,  I.  646. 

King,  l{ev.  Dr.,I.  371. 

King's  Chapei,  Boston,  the  build- 
ing of,  I.  Chapter  x. ;  picture  of 
the  first,  186;  I.  164,  253,  254, 
264,  268,  270 ;  Honeynian's  ser- 
mon  at,  I.  311 ,  312,  315,  514, 571, 
580, 582, 589, 645,646 ;  II.  177  ;  cut 
of  Bounding-board  of,  II.  485, 
486 ;  view  of,  487 ;  cut  of  pulpit, 
489 ;  becomes  Unitarian,  489-491 ; 
Tremont  street,  looking  tow- 
ards, 491 ;  referred  to,  492, 494. 

King's  Chapel  library,  I.  194, 196. 

King's  Chapel  liturgy,  II.  103.  104, 
490. 

King's  College.  Cambridge.  Eng., 
I.  111. 

King's  Collegf.  New  York,  and  the 
ColU-uf  ami  A.  .ideiiiy  of  Phila- 
delpliia,  I.  (_'ljaptL-r  xxiii. 

King's  College,  N.Y.,  I.  4.^6,  463, 
539;  n.  539,  606,  652;  distant 
view  o!,  in  1768,  I.  443. 

King's  County,  N.Y.,  cburch  in.  I. 
172. 

King's  farm,  I.  161,  170,  172;  II. 
478. 

King's  letter,  A,  authorizing  col- 
lections, I.  69,  70. 

King's  Mill  Chapel,  Maryland,  I. 
610. 

King's  missive.  The,  iliuslralion,  I. 
207. 

"  King's  Province,"  The.  I.  175. 

Kingston,  K.I.,  I.  310. 

Kiiigswood  collierti,  The,  I.  350. 

Kip,  Bishop  William  Ingraham, 
consecrated  niissionary  bishop 
to  California.  1 1.  249  ;  elected  to 
California,  II.  313;  sketch  of  the 
history  of  the  Church  in,  313- 
317  ;  autograph  of,  313;  writings 
of,  6,  617,  621. 

"  Kippax,"  Va.,  the  seat  of  t'.ie 
Boilings,  I.  620. 

Kirke,  Col.,  referred  to,  I.  195. 

Kirll,  J.,  Letter  from,  I.  237,218, 
note. 

KirtIaud,Tirliouu,of  Ohio,  U.  221, 
note. 

Kneeling  at  the  Lord's  Supper,  at- 
tacked. I.  2H9. 

Knickcrbacker,  Bishop,  consecra- 
tion of,  II.  380. 

Knox  County,  Ohio,  U.  230. 

Kno.\,  General,  II.  491. 

KiuiX.  Mr.  Charles  8..  II.  515. 


Knox,  Mr.  James  C,  U.  551. 
Kohue  legacy,  The,  II.  51S,  525. 
Kokosiug  river,  View  on  the,  Ohio, 

11.230;  home  of  Bishop  Bedell, 

232. 

Labadie,  Jean  de,  a  French  entliu- 
siast,  I.  151. 

L.-ibadists,  The,  H.  416,  422;  jour- 
nal of,  referred  to,  I.  147,  1.51, 
182,  488,  note. 

Laborie,  Rev.  Jacques,  II.  428. 

LaCaille,  11.410. 

Laconia,  Company  of,  organized, 
1. 101. 

Lady -day.  Baptism  on,  at  the  Ber- 
mudas, I.  54;  1634,  lauding  of 
Komanista  in  Maryland,  I.  129; 
laying  corner-stoneofSt.Mary's, 
Burlington,  I.  o44,  600;  *' hrst 
brick  "  of  the  Orphan  House, 
Georgia,  laid  on,  I.  351;  1770, 
opening  of  chapel  of  Bethesda 
College,  I.  358,  359;  meeting  at 
Woodburv.  Conn.,  on,  1783, 1. 
319;  II.  ]."49,  50. 

Lafayette,  Ind.,  H.  253. 

LaFayette,  Marquis  de,  11.  587;  I. 
481. 

Laiug,  Professor,  of  Oregon,  II, 
324. 

Laity,  Comprehension  of  the,  in 
Churcl)  councils,  II.  4,  5,  7. 

Laity,  Introduction  of,  into  Church 
councils,  II.  466. 

Lambert,  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  R.,  of 
Massachusetts,  XI.  502. 

Lambeth,  Archbishop,  "  frozen 
UP  "at,  I.  118,121,170,197,199; 
II.  75. 

Lambeth  cliapel ,  II.  39, 73, 451 ,  462, 
468,  4S2,  4S8,  607,  608,  612 ;  view 
of  interior  of,  73. 

Lambeth  eunfereuce,  i>f  1867,  11. 
558;  of  1878,  II.  366- 

Laiubeth  library,  Manuscript  iu, 
Strachev's  Relation  of  a  voyage 
to  Sagadahoc,  I.  32,  34,  65, 138. 

Lainon,  Rev.  Archibald  H.,  oflndi 
ana.  II.  253. 

Lamson,  Kev.  Joseph,  1.  29s. 

Lanraan's  Biographical  annals  of 
the  civil  government,  II.  222, 
jiote. 

Lancaster,  Pa.,  1. 242, 243 ;  II.  23, 24. 

Laudafl',  Bishop  of,  I.  296 ;  sermon 
by,  414;  II.  301. 

Lane,  Ridph,  Governorof  Ralegh's 
second  expedition  to  North 
Carolina,  autograph  of,  I.  10; 
referred  to,  70;  letter  from,  to 
Walsinghara,  13;  abandons  the 
settlement  at  Roanoke,  14,  15; 
referred  to,  18, 19,2n,-_':;,-J4,479. 

Langton,  Daniel,  of  Indiima,  II, 
253. 

La  Pierre,  Rev.  John,  of  South 
Carolina,  I.  392;  autograph  of, 
304 ;  II.  4.33. 

"Larger  and  Lesser  Catechism," 
by  Keith,  first  book  approved  by 
Cliristiaii  Kuowledire  Society. 
1.211. 

Larkham,  Mr.,  pastor  at  Northam, 
N.H.,  I.  102,497. 

La  Rochelle,  Capture  of,  II.  416. 

Last  enemy,  The,  by  Bishop  Bur- 
gess, II.  621. 

Latane,  Rev.  Mr.,  of  Virginia,  11. 
431,436. 

Lathhury's  History  of  tlie  non- 
jurors, X.  542,  543.  556,  557,  560; 
II.  5*J. 

Latin  Free  School  in  New  York,  I. 
172. 

Latin,  Poplumi's  letter  in,  to  the 
King,  1.  36. 

Laud,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
I.  103,  109,  422.  423,  487,  505, 
511:  II.  600. 


LandonDidrc,  Ren^  de,  II.  409, 410, 
411. 

Laurel  Grove,  Miss.,  II.  212. 

Laurens,  Mr.,  II.  407. 

Lavington,  Uishop  (of Exeter),  II. 
463. 

Law  of  Ritualism,  The,  by  BUbop 
Hopkins,  II.  346.  617. 

Law,  \Villiain,  I.  ;i:js. 

Lawrence,  Amos  A.,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, II.  536. 

Lawrence,  John,  of  Burlington. 
N.J. ,1.649. 

Lawrence,  Kan.,  II.  265,  266,  267. 

Lawrence,  Mr.  William  K.,  of 
Boston,  II.  502. 

Lawrence,  Rev.  Dr.  F.  E.,  of  New 
York,  signer  of  "The  Memo- 
rial," II.  295. 

Lawrence,  Rev.  William  of  Massa- 
chusetts, II.  537. 

Laws,  Divine,  Morall  and  Martial!, 
The,  I.  58-60  ;  repealed,  67. 

"  Laws  of  Mai'yiand"  codified  by 
Rev.  T.  Bacon,  I.  318. 

Lawsou,  John,  of  North  Carolina, 
I.  6:17,  II.4;>4. 

Laxity  of  morals  amoug  Virginia 
clergy,  I.  420,  421. 

Lay,  Bishop  Henry  C,  of  Easton. 
Md.,  sketches  by,  I.  610-613; 
autograph  of,  613;  II.  249,330, 
342,  568,  574,  589,  624,  625. 

"  Lay  Liberty  reasserted,"  I.  281. 

Lay  readers  to  be  "  sober  and  dis- 
creet," 1.  144;  in  Virginia,  I. 
204. 

Lay  reading  in  Connecticut,  I.  29S. 

Laydon,  John,  and  Anne  Burras, 
the  first  in.-irried  in  Virginia.  I. 
48. 

Lay-ordination.  I.  513. 

Leadbetter,  Uev.  John,  lici'nsed  for 
Florida,  U.  208. 

Leake,  a  I'hiladelpbia  churchmen, 

I.  227. 

Leake,  Mr.  James,  1.  364. 

Leaking,  Rev.  George  A..  Sketches 
by,  i.  613,  614. 

Learning,  Rev.  Jeremiah,  of  Con- 
necticut, I.  299,318,  319;  the 
*'  first  choice  "  for  bishoj)  in  the 
mluds  of  the  Connecticut  clergy, 

II.  51,  7wte;    elected   coad.iutor 
bishop  II.  77,  447,  451,  4.-.2. 

Learning,  Sufficiency  in  good,  re- 
quired for  consecration,  II.  1J7. 

Leate  (or  Leake),  Rev.  William,  1. 
80. 

Leavenworth  Fort,  II.  259. 

Leavenworth,  Kuusas,  II.  265,  267. 

LeaveuworUi,  U.v.  W.  R..  ofCaU- 
fornia,  II.  312. 

Lcchford,  Thomas,  reference  to 
Blaxton  in  '*  Plain  Dealing,"  I. 
95;  notices  of,  97-100;  :i olograph 
of.  98;   notice,  506,  508,  512. 

Lecbmere,  of  Boston,  I.  <>4ii. 

Lectures  on  the  British  Reforma- 
tion, Bishop  Hopkins,  II.  270. 

Lediard,  Mr.  Thomas,  I.  364. 

Lee,  Biahoj*  A  Ifred,  quotation 
from,  I.  243;  U.  278,  290.  316, 
351 . 

Lee,  Bishop  II.  "W.,  elected  Bishop 
of  Iowa,  II.  262;  provisional 
Bishop  of  Kansas.  II.  266,  267. 
278. 

Lee,  Francis  Lightfoot,  of  Virginia. 
I.  629. 

Lee,  Gen.  Robert  E.,  I.  629. 

Lee,  Governor  Thomas, 

Lee,  Joseph,  I.. 589. 

Lee,  Richard  Henry,  1.  420.  628, 
629. 

Lee,  Thomas,  of  Virginia,  I.  632. 

Lee,  Wilfiam,  of  Virginia.  I.  616. 

Leeds  Church,  Westmoreland  Co., 
Va.,  I.  629. 

Leeds.  Rev.  Dr.  George,  I.  609. 
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Le«--dii(   Vir^ula,   Prutcnt  affuliut  I 

Stamp  Act,  siinird  at,  I.  fl2^. 
Lc..-e,  The.  of  Virginia,  I.  6iJ,  62S.  ' 
l..garc,  lluilhS.,  II.iMT.  | 

Leigh,  Bt-njamlu  AValJdiu,  of  Vlr- 

^nia,  I.61K.  I 

Lcii;li,  I>r.  John,  of  North  Caro- 

Un.i,  1. 1*.'.,  141.. 
Ltleh,  Iliv.  WUliim,  of  Virginia, 

I.  470,  el8. 
T.ei!*tfr,  Jacob,  Collection  for    the 

redcraiilioii  of,   I.  l."i*J,  l.'il ;  rr. 

ferrod  to,  lOS,  109;    autogniph 

of,  II.  423. 
Le  Jan,  liiv.  Dr.  FrHucIa,  of  Hoillh 

t'arolini.  I.  :.'>i.-:lvj,  ,j:ts,  II.  til. 
Lcland,  JoliD,  of  \'ir{^ia,  II.  13:2, 

i:n,  630. 
Lo  Mercicr,  R«v.  .\ndn'W,    auto- 
graph of,  11.  i-y-. 
Lf   Xevc's  Fa..ili  KccIuaIsb   .\au:ll- 

caua*.  I.  257. 
T.*-iil,  referred  to,  I.  62. 
Lcutcn  nUflcritieo  of  John  M'esk-y, 

in  tieork'ia,  I-  3:{'.'. 
Lenten,  fapl.   Thomas,  of  Xortli 

C-irollna,  1.  Kv;. 
Lenten  faj^t.  The,  by  Bisbun  Klii, 

U.  621. 
T.eRi>y,  Mr.,T.  651. 
Leslie.    Uev.  Chiirlcn,   I.  25*»,  'iW. 

2tW;    jjbort  and    eOMie  metbod, 

61.5.  I 

Leswons,  etc.,  Bisbop  Hobart*B  pro- 
posal for  shortening  the,  II.  102- 

liw,  liiii-172. 
Letter    from   a    Minister    of    the 

Charcb  of  Knt-'laiid  to  hi?*  I)lf. 

sentint;  Pariishiouers,  1. 274, 27.'>, 

276, 27<.l. 
"  Letter  from    Aristocles  lo   Au- 

thadc8,"A,  1.  277,278. 
Letter  of  Cone-ecnition  of  Seabury, 

fac-isimile,  II-  &4. 
Letter  of  t  >rdern,  given  by  Seabury 

fac-simil<-.  II.  hCi. 
Letter  to  a  DK^enliui;  Gentletnan, 

I.  2SI1I. 
Letter  to  Biehopi*  and  Delegatefi  at 

Mori!-,'(<mer\ ,  bv   I^i^ln»p   Hop- 
kins, II.  32S,  320. 
"  Letter;*    on    the    Prevalence    of 

Christianity."  Aptborp,  1.  5!HJ. 
Lcwc«,  llei.  i.  13-i,  242- 
Lewes,  Kii:;.,  I.  220. 
L*-wger,  .Poliii,  t?e<-ri  tary,  of  Marj'- 

land,  I.  131,  ]:'>2;  autograph  of 

l:i2. 
Lewiu,  Rev.  Dr-  Meyer,  of  Marv- 

land,  II-  3.W,  -.im. 
Lewie,  Col.,  of  Virginia,  I.  627. 
Lewis,  Kdmoud,  I.  3<r2.  :i03. 
Lewis,  Itev.  Mr.,  I.  5S;,. 
Lewis,  William,  I.  12<.i,  130, 131. 
Lewises,  The,  of  Virginia,  I.  626, 

627,  631. 
Tyewis'8  Catechism,  I.  36.^. 
Lexington,  Kv.,  11.   IW.  200,  201, 

239.  ■  I 

Leyden  Articles,  The,  referred  to, 

I.  Sl,4-.j,  4.W.  I 

Libel,    Checkle.i  *s  discoun^o  con-  | 

ceminir  episcop.acv,  pronounced 

a,  I.  26.1,  26<;-         ■  j 

Liberia  ami  Cape   Palmas,  Aflicii, 

Missions  at,  II-  24n,  249. 
Liberty  of  Conscience  Guaranteed 

to  the  Dutch  in  Xew  York,  1.  i 

14.S. 
"  Liberty    of    the    T*ailv    not    III-  I 

fringed."  The,  I.  JM. 
Lfbnir.v,  Burning  of  Uev.  Robert 

Hunt's,  at  Jamestown,  T.  47. 
Libnirv  of  Eev.  William  IJIaxt<in, 

I.'.'4,».i.  I 

Library  of  Yale  College,   Confer  1 

encc  in  the,  I.  247.  249,  230,  2-'»l, 

274,  56.S;  H- 4;W. 
IJcense,    Royal    for    const^cratiDg 

BisbopB,  U.  7-'>. 


Lidgi!l.  Capt.  Charkii,    autogmpti 

of,  L  177  ;  referred  Ui  I7X,  IS-l. 
UghUi  on  Uiu   Altar,  II.  St7,  34U, 

SJ2,  3.>«. 
Llll'-  y  K<lward,  Altercation  at  bur. 

lalof,  I.l'i. 
Lincoln,  l!l«li.ip  of,  I.  49,  2M4.  371. 

43-".;  n.  44.;   auLogrupU  of,  II. 

43. 
Lincoln.  Countess  of,  I.  *4,  nol'. 
IJnculu.  Karl  of,  1.  V). 
Lincoln's  Inn,  1.  6.'>. 
Lindsey,  Rev.  Mr.,  IT.  1i«,  n-U. 
Links  or  Torches.  I.  IM. 
Linn,  Rev.  Dr.,  II.  ni:;. 
Lisbon,  I>e:ilh  of  Wellonat,  I.  &44. 
LLsl  of  Risliopa   consecrated    by 

Bishop    White,    lac-siinile,   II- 

4711. 
Lists  of  the  Living  and  Dead  in 

Virginia,  162:;,  1.  wi. 
Litany ,  A  Itenitions  iiroposed  in,  1 1 . 

109;  changes  lull.  Kio. 
Litany,  Knglish  of,  I..M9;  quota- 
tion from,  1.2;  iu   Moliawk,I. 

:J2'>;  omissi.-u   of  prHVeriu,bv 

Talbot,  I.  .'^'l;  Hisli..p  White''. 

aecount  of  chaHL'ert  in,  II.  117. 
Litchtieldaiid('ovenir>-,  Bishop  of, 

autograph  of,  II.  4::. 
Litchndd,  Bishopof,  I.  13S. 
Litehfi.ld,  Conn.,  I.  2;i9,  301,  :!ii2; 

II.  :7.i,  Kil. 
Lit<'nirv  ehurehmen  of   the  antl- 

revolulionary     peri'id,      Mono- 

gniph  i\.,  li.  .V'::-*.^!. 
Littingslon.  Rev.  .lohn,  suggested 

as  a  sutfragiin,  I.  :f.<7. 
Little  Compton,   R.I.,  I.  214,   310, 

31.1. 
Littleji>hii,   Bishop  A.  I...  of  T.ong 

Island,  11.2'U,  ys),  .W2.  62!".iiiU. 
Liturgical  revision,  II.  377,  37S. 
Liturgie-,  I.  2.Vi. 
Liturgy  as  altered.  The,  first  used, 

11.31*. 
IJturgy,  Changes  In  the.  IT.  32. 
Liturgj',  I>oetrines  of  the,  faUe  and 

corrupt,  I.  1*2. 
Liturgy,   Review   of  the.   IT.   IW, 

105. 
LIturgv,  Review  of  the,  referred  to, 

IT.  so. 
Liv<rpool,  Ohio,  n.  223. 
Living  Temple.  The,  by  Dr.  John 

8.  Stone,  11.61s. 
Livingston.  Edward,  of  I-ouislana, 

11-214- 
Uvingston,  -lustlce,  of  Xew  York, 

II-  .-.l.-.. 
Livingston,  Mr.  Charles  I-.,  of  Xew 

York,  lI..'..!!. 
Livingston,   Mr.  William,   I.   2:h'., 

414.  417,  4:1s,  4.i7. 
Livingston.    Robert    IT.,   of   Xew 

York,  I.6..4,  rta.-.. 
IJvlngston,  Robert  R..  I.  44S. 
Livingstons,  The,of  Kew  York,  II. 

478. 
Lizard,  The,  nferrcd  to,  I-  32. 
Lloyd,  t'ol.  Richard,  of  Marj'land, 

il.  -21. 
Lloyd,  David,  I.  •i2!i. 
I.ock,  a  Swedish  priivt.  I.  24.'.. 
I,o<-khart,  Dr.  Gisjrge,  I.  153. 
LockwtsMl.  Rev.IIenrv,  missionary 

toObiua,  II.  215,  471. 
T..ogan,  .T:uiies,   I.   167,   noUt  '227. 

228, 22*.t;  letter  frcim,  to  Penn, 

I.  217,  not<. 
Log  hut.  View  of  Bishop  Chase's, 

at  Gambler,  O.,  II.  231. 
Log:ui,  .John,  II.  632. 
London,  Bishop  of.  I.  49,  .M,62,  74. 

115,116,  117,  lt>*,  ll'.i,  r."0,  121, 

122, 1-24,  i:u,  l:ti,  l:«,  1.17,  l.'ci. 

1.VI,  161.  172,  17S,  ls7,  I'."'.,  V:. 

224,  227,  229,  '2:12,  2:::t,  234,  2:-., 

237,  240,  -241,  a»2,  \l'A,  •-'70,  287, 

290,  292,  •315,  296,  '297,  301,  309, 


310,  .11.1,  .11\  f!-\  Rl«,  !<-,s     .75, 

»8I,  ■•  ;, 

4ir', 

*•■'■■•.  ', 

M-  , 

6il. 

t>M,  . 

89,    .•■,    .    -,    1     s    .,  s.s, 

4'^,  4  VI,  462,  461,  475,  47il,  *;n, 

4K11,  i,°.i,  (I'll,  n.,. 
l^oiui  M   ' Itictirptirallon 

of  .  iia    c«iUjulAa- 

tl..'  ,  ...7. 

L..ng  I-. ..,.,.  ..  :,    liin,  I.  172. 
Long  Island,  illsloric  churcbeM  of, 

I.  yiH,  399. 


•   rlcal    Hudrty, 
:,15l. 

.  l.ani. 

I  lie,  I.  don,  516. 


I...ng,  ■ 

'-""Kl  .  . 

l-ong,  .-ir  rhillu  t'arki  r,  I.  :iil2. 

Loug-.\,T,.,  .\t»enlis  n.  lu-.-ue  .»f 
sseabur\*S'    • ill,  5:1. 

L^jDgfellow,  r  .  >nfr..ill 

TaliTiof  :i  '     .,  I.  ;:I5, 

316,  .577.  ..  .,  ,1..-.  on  iIh: 
Rad»i..rChureh,  1.246. 

l.onsdale,  R.  1.,  1.  95,  49s. 

Lord  of  mi-r  '  -,  '•  ■■  ■.  sti  re. 
gariledl.y  i-s2.  fCl, 

"Lord  of  1:  .-anion, 

gwep.-iik.       Hi        ....  u      by 

lialegll  to  Manteo,  1.  19. 

Lord  rr.>te,-tor  S4.men«.t,of  Kng- 

land,  referred  to,  1.34. 
I.4.r.rs  d.ay  pnifant-<l  In  Marylan.I, 

1.  I.T4. 
Tumi's    I'raver    In    M.iluiwk,   fa,:- 

similuof'the,  I.  XU. 
Lord's    I'raver,    The,    in\    up    In 

King's cliapel,l!o.tou,  I.  194. 
I>jrd'8.'^npper,oftlii-,II.111;<'..ni. 

mlss;iry    .lohnson's    i..f    South 

Carolina)   efforts  Ui    I. ring    liU 

teople  to  n-celvelbe,  l.::8o;  Dr. 
.oJaiiatttmpu  the  saine,3sl; 

who  are  qualified  to  admlaUti-r 

the,  I.  26'). 
Lorillard,    Mr.    George,    of    New 

York,n.-V.ii- 
Loring,  Itetsey   and    Lydla.    gifts 

from,  to  Cli'rist  Church,  Boston, 

I.  .588. 
I^.rken,  Thomas,  offered  charx*'  of 

college  In  Virginia,  ].  70. 
Lothbur)-,  I-ondon.,!.  149. 
I.othn.1.,  Rev.  Mr.,  I.  49.5, 40« 
Lottery  f»r  Kinii's  t'tillege,    Ni-w 

York,  1.440. 
I.»uisiana,    Karly    hislori*    of   iIm* 

Church  In,  and  organtzalioii  of 

liioceseof,  11.214-217. 
I.oulsville,  Ky.,  n.  IW".  'jno,  ani. 
I^.velwe,    Governor    rrnnds,    II. 

418,474. 
Lowell.    Rev.   Dr.,  of   BoloD,   II. 

49:1,  i'M. 
Lowell,  l^v.  Dr.  Robert,  n.  «n. 
Lowne-,  llumfrey,  printer,  1.484, 

noU. 
T>owth,  Blsb..i.    n    7-   !■  I    '■•II 

Lowtoll,  Re^ 

Lndlam,    R.  ■  '■ 

Can.llna,    1  ,      ,  '. 

.194. 
Ludl..w,  Miss   Klliab<.|h.  of  New 
I        v,,rk    ir.  .V.-i,.V1I. 
1  '.11.475. 

I  .1.1.161,171. 

1 :    ,  1. 17s. 

I  Luther,  K.».  I'rof.  K.  S,  of  Con 
nccllcut,  II.:546. 
Luther.in   ir.iu.-l.  r«  di«lre  Epl««>- 

pal  -  !    I'l"- 

I.yde,  •  -16- 

I.yde,  1,  -  K.,  misaioD. 

'  arv  to  *  'Inn...  II-  24.5- 
Lvdiiis,  lUv.  Mr.,  1.  174. 
,  Ljrford,  I^•v.  John,   sent  over  to 
Plymouth,  I.  9*. 
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Lygonia,  Province  of,  I.  10r>. 
Lvraau,   BiBhop  Theodore    B.,    of 
Kurlh  C.-irolin.-i,  II.  SCO,  301, 530. 
Lyme,  Conn.,  1.  -.'^. 
Lyncli,  Kov.  Dr..  l.Ml. 
Lyndon,  William,  cburch-warden, 

I.  COS. 

Lynn,  Mass.,  vieitcd  by  Kcitli,  I. 

214. 
LytlicRov.  Jolm,  first  clergyman 

inKcnUickv,  II.  I'.i7.  19S. 
Lythcrland,  William,  I.,  498,  499. 

Maccartie,  Mr.,  I.  ITS. 

MacCknnacliiwi,  Kcv.  William,  of 
Pennsylvania,  I.  240,  242,  243, 
438. 

Mace,  Eamuel,  sent  out  to  America 
by  Halcgb,  I.  24. 

Macburaps,  brolber  of  Powbatan's 
favorite  wife,  I.  24. 

MacKellar,  Mr.  Tbom.is,  n.  644. 

MackworUi,  Mrs.,  cliildren  of,  bap- 
tized, 1. 105. 

Macock,  Mr.  Samuel,  "  a  Cam- 
bridge Bcbolar,"  I.  60. 

MacPherson,  Rev.  Jobn,  AVilliam 
and  M.iry  parish,  Cbarles  coun- 
ty, Md.,  ll.  4,  21. 

Macraj',  Kev.  W.  D.,  I.  057. 

Madan,  of  England,  11.192. 

Madison,  Bisbop  James,  of  Vir- 
ginia, I.  616,  617;  consecration 
of,  n.  39,  61,125;  6ien.ature  of, 
125,  130,  138,139,  140;  portmit 
of,  141 ;  notices  of,  141-146,  140, 
190,  200,  2.3S,  251,  253,  449,  468, 
612. 

Madison,  President,  II.  563. 

Madoekes,  Mr.,I.  360. 

Magaw,  Kev.  Dr.  Samuel,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, I.  436,  649,  654 ;  II.  28, 
45, 95 ;  autograph  of,  II.  6 ;  re- 
ferred to,  6;  present  at  New 
Brunswick,  1784, 18, 19,  64. 

Magazine  of  American  Ilistory, 
479,  482,  483,  493. 

Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  The 
president  of,  II.  52. 

Magnalia,  Mather's,  1.  88,  note,  93, 
94,  111,  407,  486,  498,  509,  697. 

Magowan,  Rev.  Walter,  St, 
James's,  Anne  Arundel  Co., 
Md.,n.4,21. 

Magruder,  Alexander  C,  IT.  245. 

Mahar,  Rev.  Dr.  Milo,  of  New 
York,  II.  S25,  629,  6i3. 

Mahew,  Rev.  Jonatb.an,  I.  410,411, 
412;  portrait  and  autogr.ipb  of, 
411. 

Main,  The  Spanish,  referred  to,  I. 
6. 

Maine,  Expedition  to  coast  of,  sent 
outby  Chief  Justice  Popbam,!. 
31,  32;  first  organized  govern, 
ment  of,  I.  103;  action  of  Con- 
vention of,  on  Bishop  Hobarfs 
resolutions,  II.  171  ;  Morton 
takes  refuge  in,  I.  SO. 

Maitlands,  The,  of  Virginia,  I.  619, 
620. 

Major,  R.  H.,  II.  404. 

Mallory,  Rev  Philip,  of  Virginia, 
1.621. 

Maniaroneck,  N.Y.,  I.  173. 

Manchester,  Vt.,  II.  179,  ISO. 

Maneddo,  Indian,  kidnapped  by 
Waymouth,I.'29. 

Manhattan,  Colony  at,  1615, 1.  488, 
note;  referred  to,  494. 

Manhattan,  K.an.,  II.  265,  267. 

Manigault,  II.  407. 

ManigauU,  Mrs.  ITenry  Heyward, 

II.  558. 

Manikin-Town,  Va.,  IT.  4.31,  432, 

435. 
Mann,  Mr.  Warner,  of  Ohio,   11. 

224. 
Manncy,  Rev.    Dr.  Solon  W.,  of 

Indiana,  II.  254,  256,  264. 


Mannido,  vlUc  MaTieddo. 

Manniug.  Caj'diiial,  I.  146,  147;  II. 
2S7,  6a. 

Manning,  President,  of  Brown 
University,  II.  35. 

Manns,  The,  of  Virginia,  I.  027. 

Mansfield  Athold,  Virginia,  I.  020. 

Mansfield,  Rev.  Richard,  I.  2ii9, 
300,  319,  320,  576;  elected  coad- 
jutor Bishop,   II.    77,  451,  455. 

Mant,  Bishop,  It.  641. 

Mantco,  kindred  of,  19 ;  baptism 
of,  19;  referred  to,  22,24,304; 
kidnapped  by  Amadas  andBar- 
lowc,  ]jS4,  L  10. 

Map  of  New  England,  Smith's,  I. 
484,430;  n.  598. 

Marblehead,  Mass.,  I.  254,  312;  n. 
184,  185,  485. 

March,  F.,  I.  300. 

March  22, 1022,  massacre  of  Vir- 
ginia settlers,  I.  78,  79. 

M.areu3  Ilook,  Pa.,  II.  24. 

Maroy,  John,  I.  302. 

Ma-re  Mount,  or  Merry  Mount, 
Quincy,  Mass.,  I.  82,  84,  87, 

Margetson,  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
I.  373. 

Mariana,  I.  100. 

Marion,  II.  407. 

Markham,  Dr.  William,  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  a  consecra- 
tor  of  Bishops  White  and  Pro- 
voost,  II.  73,  468. 

Marlborough,  Duke  of,  1. 119. 

Marlborough,  Lady,  I.  119. 

Marley  Chapel,  Maryland,  I.  014. 

Marley,  Henry,  I.  sil. 

Marriage  at  the  Bermudas,  1009, 
1.64. 

Marriage  Licenses  in  New  York 
stamped  with  a  mitre,  I.  423;  to 
be  the  prerogative  of  the  royal 
Governor,  I,  154. 

Marriages  to  be  solemnized  at 
church,  I.  143. 

Marriot,  Mrs.,  of  Boston,  I.  046. 

Marrit,  Rev.  Thomas,  of  South 
Carolina,  I.  390,  391 ;  (Morritt), 
394. 

Marsden,  Rev.  Mr.,  of  Nortli  C.ar- 
ohna,  I.  636. 

Marsden,  Rev.  Richard,  of  .Mary- 
land and  South  Carolina,  1.377, 
378,  640. 

Marshall,  Chief  Justice,  I.  125, 
619;  11.143,611. 

Marshall,  Hon.  Humphrey,  H. 
198. 

Marshall,  Rev.  John  R.,  of  Con- 
necticut, deputy  from  CJonuecti- 
cut,  1785,  II.  27,  47,  447. 

M-arsball,  Rev.  Samuel,  of  Routh 
Carolina,  I.  374,  375. 

Maston,  Nathaniel,  II.  475. 

Marston,  Rev.  Edward,  of  South 
Carolina,  I.  376,  377. 

Martasen,  in  Cornwall,  referred  to, 
I.  20. 

Martin's  Brandon  parish,  Virginia, 
I.  618. 

Martin,  Capt.,  sails  for  Virginia,  I. 
64;  referred  to,  I.  63. 

Martin,  Col.,  of  Long  Island,  I. 
432. 

Martin,  David.  Professor  of  Acad- 
emy of  Philadelphia,  I.  430, 
431,  4,32. 

Martin's  Hundred  parish.  T.  622. 

Martin,  Joel,  of  North  Carolina,  I. 
637. 

Martin,  Mar-prelate  controversy, 
I.  504. 

Martin,  Mr.,  of  Newport,  R.L,  I. 
619. 

Martinique,  West  Indies,  I.  193. 

Martyrdom  of  King  Charles  I.,  I. 
280. 

Martyr,  Peter,  History  of  the  New 
World,  referred  to,  I.  40. 


"  Mary  and  .Tohn,"  The,  name  of 
Ralegh  Gilbert's  ship,  I.  .32,  35, 
30. 

'■  Mary  .and  John,"  Tlie,  48:".. 

Mary-le-Bow  Church,  I.  199. 

Mary,  Queen  of  J-Jngland,  auto 
graph  of,  I.  4. 

Maryland,  action  of  Conveation 
of  on  Bishop  Hobart's  rcsolu. 
tions,II.  169. 

''Maryland  Gazette,"  newspaper, 
I.  310. 

Marvlaiid  Laitv,  petition  for  a 
liish.ip,  1.  402. 

"Maryland  Toleration,"  by  Dr. 
Ethan  Allen,  I.  146. 

"  Maryland  two  hundred  years 
ago,"  by  P.  !•'.  Streeter,  I.  146. 

Mascarene,  of  Boston,  1.  640. 

MasonHail,  at  Little  H.arbor,  N.H., 
I.  101. 

M.asou,  George,  of  Virginia,  I.  030, 
631. 

Mason,  .John,  ntitograph  of,  100; 
referred  to  10l)-102. 

Mason,  Mayor,  and  daughters,  gift 
from,  to  St.  John's,  Portsmouth, 
N.H.,L677. 

Mason,  Rev.  Dr.  Cliarles,  II.  .504, 
506. 

Mason,  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  M.,  II.  168, 
514. 

Mason,  Kev.  Dr.  John  M.,  II.  014. 

Mason,  Rev.  Dr.  Richard  S.,  of 
North  Carolina,  II.  16S,  285. 

Mason,  Rev.  Dr.  Robert,  chancel- 
lor of  'Winchester,  I.  101. 

Mason,  Robert  M.,  of  Boston,  II. 
530. 

Masons,  The,  of  Virginia,  I.  631. 

Massachusetts,  Action  of  Conven- 
tion of,  on  Bishop  Hobart's  reso- 
lutions, II.  171. 

Massachusetts  Bay,  settlers  of,  I. 
485. 

"Massachusetts  Magazine,"  The, 
I.  689. 

Massacre  of  Virginia  settlers,  I.  77. 

Maesev,  Rev.  Mr.,  of  Virginia,  1. 
6.31" 

Matagorda,  Texas,  II.  217. 

M.ather,  Cotton,  L  6s,  93,  94;  refer- 
ence of  to  Randolph,  181;  ?*e- 
ferred  to,  182, 184-185,  189;  au- 
tograph of,  208,  211.  2.50,  255, 
257;  II.  597. 

Mather,  Dr.  Samuel,  I.  269. 

Mather.  Rev.  Increase,  I.  182,  185, 
191;  reply  to  by  Keith,  I.  208, 
209,  213,221,  2.55,  2-57;  11.  470, 
477;  portrait  of,  222. 

Mather,  Kev.  Warren,  11.  424. 

Mathers,  The,  of  Boston,  I.  249. 

Mattapan,  Mass.,  I.  112. 

"  Matthew,"  The.  of  Bristol,  Eng., 
Cabot's  ship,  I.  2. 

Matthews,  Govern(>r,  of  Virginia, 
I.  616. 

Matthews,  Jacob,  I.  343,  344. 

Matthews,  Rev.  Edward,  of  Geor- 
gia, II.  204. 

Matoax,  Virginia,  I.  620. 

Maule,  Rev.  Robert,  of  South 
C.arolina,  I.  6.39;  II.  4U4. 

Maundy-Thursday,  1660,  first  set- 
tlement of  South  Carolina,  I. 
372. 

Maurice,  Rev.  Frederick  D.,  H. 
606. 

Maverick's  daughter,  I.  494. 

Maverick,  Rev.  John,  I.  491. 

Maverick  Samuel,  kindness  of, 
toward  ludi.ans,  I.  S7,  SS,  108, 
110;  hospitality  exteluied  by, 
89;  admitted  freeman  tt2;  refer- 
ence to,  I.  82;  letter  from  85, 
note  :  settled  at  E.ast  Boston,  87 ; 
autograph  of,  87;  notices  of, 
490;  autogr.apb  of,  491 ;  referred 
to  491.  492.  493,  494,  496,  49S. 
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Miui-y,  liov.  Dr.  Eaton  Wbitlng. 
ofConnecUcut.il.  190,  not*. 

May  'JO,  ICUfi,  Erection  of  cross  by 
Waymouth  on  the  const  of 
.Maine,  I. '27.  28. 

Mayhew,  llev.  jonutliun,  I .  U80, 42(1, 
457,  .'iin,  .'ilHl;  11.  Oil. 

Maynadier,  lU'V.  Samuel,  of  Marv- 
laiid,  I.:117. 

Mays  (Mease),  Rev.  William,  of 
Virginia,  1.  621. 

May. polo  erected  at  Mn-re  Mount, 
I.  82,  8.1. 

McCarlv,  Kev.  Dr.  John,  of  On-. 
gon,'ll.  31<.i.32». 

McCarty,  Thaddeus,  nutogrnph  of, 
1.  IW. 

MctJartvs,  Tlie,  of  Virginia,  I.  831. 

McComo,  Jonathan,  a  Keithinn 
Quaker,  1.  217,  noU. 

McCook,  Kev.  J.  J.,  of  Connect!, 
cut,  II.  ft4fl. 

MeCoskry,  Hishop  Samuel  A.,  of 
Michigan,  elected,  II.  221,  27S. 
290. 

McDonald.  Kev.  Dr.  Daniel,  of 
New  York,  U.  614. 

McDonougli,  ,1.,  of  I.K)ulBlana,  II. 
214. 

McDonough's  Memoirs  of  Nicholas 
Kcrrar,  referred  to,  1 .  ."iO. 

McGuire,  Kev.  Edward  C,  of  Vir. 
ginia,  II.  168. 

MrUvaine,  Bishop  C.  P.,  of  Ohio, 
referred  to,  II.  74,  193,  207,  '220. 
244,  247,  2S1,  290,  :«B,  470,  .Vii, 
693;  writings  of,  BIS. 

McKean,  Kev.  Robert,  of  New 
Jersey,  1.242.  41'i. 

McKensie,  Captain,  I.  1,'>9. 

McKeuzie,  Kev.  Mr.,  I.  ."47. 

McKim,  Rev.  Dr.  liandoiph  M.,  I. 
63;i. 

Mel^iren,  Bishop  W.  E..  II.  556. 
629. 

McLaughin.  G..  of  Georgia,  II.  20.'>. 

McNamara,  Rev.  Dr.  J..  lirst  mis* 
sionary  to  Kansjis.  11.  2*i5,  359. 

McNiel,  Joseph,  of  Louisiana,  II. 
214. 

Mellae,  Ka'V.  C.  F.,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, 11.  2S8. 

McSherry,  Dr.  Richard,  I.  146,  594. 
595,  596,  .W7. 

McSparnin,  Kev.  Dr.  James,  por- 
trait of,  I.  2.S0;  autograph  of, 
281;  controversies  of,  281;  re. 
fcrred  to,  311;  notice  of,  313, 
314;  II.4:(8. 

McVickar,  Dr..  Professioual  vears 
of  Holiart.  II.  153,  l.'iB,  liio. 

McVickar,  Kev.  Dr.  J.,  U.  484, 
521,  62.') ;  writings  of,  II.  625. 

Mend,  Kev.  Dr.  William  Cooper,  of 
Connecticut,  II.  3.55,  3-56,  35S, 
359,  020. 

Heade,   Bishop   William,   of   Vir- 
ginia, I.  4tlS,  021,  B2S;  II.  auto- 
graph of,  14^1;  ordinationof,14.'l, 
144,  145,  14S,  IB'S,  192,  VX\;  visits  i 
Kentucky,  201,    245.    281,    2S2,  \ 
290,  329,  MO,  .Ol,  470,  568.  572,  , 
602,618;  '•  Old  Churches,  Kami.  | 
lies,"   etc.,  bv,  I.  473,  022,  6-24,  I 
629,  630,  ial,'6.32;  II.  198,   199, 
627. 

Mease,  Mr.  William,  minister  at 
Hampton,  I.  60,  74.  80. 

Meath,  Bishop  of.  11.481. 

Mecklenburg,  r)eclaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, II.  .'i'Vl. 

Mede,  Sir  John,  I.  644. 

Medina,  Oliio,  11.223. 

Meeting  of  clergy  in  New  York  ,1. 
216,  230. 

Mellichamp,  Rev.  Timothy,  of 
South  Cirolhia.  I.  3S7,  388. 

"Memoirs  of  the  Church,"  by  , 
Bishop  White,  n.  8,  noU,  18,20,  i 
31,  42,  44,  «6,  68,  69,  70,  74,  89, 


90,  91,  92,  03,  9.1,  101,  102,  105, 
106,  107,108,  112,  113,  114,  119, 
120,  121-12:!.  124,  128,  ;i<Kl,  608. 
612,  617. 

.Memorial  (Dr.  ThomaH  llray'Hi 
repri'senting  the  suit,'  of  reli. 
gion  in  Nortli  Anierlra.  I.  2)tl. 

Memorial  Hall.  Cambridge.  Maj<N.. 

I.  8S,  nolr.MV. 

.Memorial   History  of  Boston,   re. 

fcrred  to,  1.  87,  «I,  93,  94,  llo; 

11.491. 
Memorial  of  the  New  .lerwy  C«in. 

ventiou.      prepared       bv      Dr. 

Chandler.  11.40. 
Memorial  of  slate  of  ndlglon,  by 

George  Keith,  1.  212. 
"Memorial    Papers."   The,  edited 

by  Ulshoi)  A.  Porter.  II.  2«7. 
"  Memorial,     The,  and  Its  Pnicll- 

eal  Results,  II.  Chapter  xix. 
"  Memorial."   The.   by  Dr.  Muhl. 

enberg,  II.  022. 
Menendez  de  Ablla,  Pedro.II.  411, 

412.413.414. 
Mercer,  John,  of  Virginia,  1.  O.'U. 
.Mercer,  Hon.  Charles  F.,  II.  S09. 
Merch.ant       Adventurers,      Com- 
pany of,  1.  2. 
Meredith,    AVitliain,    of    Pennsyl. 

vania,  II.  lOl,  ;sl9,  510. 
Merret,  Will.  I.  161. 
Merrick,    Rev.    Dr.    John   A.,  of 

Minnesota.  II.  263. 
Merrill,  John  II..  of  California,  II. 

311. 
Merrill.  William,  II.  475. 
Merry  Mount,  Quincv.  Mass.,  1.  82, 

(a,  489,  492. 
Messenger,  Rev.  Joseph,  of  Mnrv- 

land.  11.5.21. 
Meta  Incognitt,  Administration  of 

Sacniment  at,  I.  7. 
Metcalf,  Rev.  Williimi.  appointed 

to  Georgia,  I.  355,  360. 
Methodists.  Comprehension  of  the. 

in  the  Church.  11.  120;  in  Vir- 
ginia. 1.35. 
Metrie.il  Psalter.  Tli<-.  11.  '"41.  642. 
MIchaiUius.  Jonas,   Dutch    minis. 

ter.  11.417. 
Michell,  lU'V.  John,  "a  Minister" 

in  New  Hampshire,  10:J8,  1.  IDI. 
Michigan,  Early  history  of  Church 

iu.  and  orifanization  of  diocese 

of,  11.  2I9--221. 
Micklejohu.  Kev.  Dr.,    of  North 

Carolina.  11.146. 
Middletown,    Conn..   Convocation 

at,  II.  57,  61.  l<»;t. 
Middl.t.iwn.  Ky.,  11.199. 
Middletown.    N..I..   Church  al,  I. 

004,  Iju5. 
Middletown.     N.  J.,    I.    165,    160. 

Middlebury.  Ohio.  II.  22.i. 
Middle  Plantation  Parish.  Va..  I. 

622. 
Milan.  Duke  of.  referred  to,  I.  16. 
Milford.  Conn.  I.  .'si;:.  .VVi. 
Miller,  Rev.  Kbenezer.  1.312. 
Miller.   Rev.    John,    Chaplain    in 

New  York,  1. 100, 161,  16:1.  104 ; 

11.473. 
Miller.  Mr.  Richard,  of  Marvland. 

11.21. 
.Miller.  Kev.  G.  D.  B..  of  Idaho,  II. 

826.  327. 
Miller.  Kev.  Pamuel.  D.D.,  11.613. 
Milieu,  Kev.    William,    of   Mary 

land,  1. 1.^5. 
Mills,   Mr.  Jededlah.   I.  278,  279. 

280. 
Miln.  Kev.  John.  I.  327. 
Milnor,  R<v.   Dr.   James,  I.  609; 

II.  193,  242,  610.  018,  033;  nu. 
tograph  of,  24-''.  246,  247. 

Milton   on   the  Thames.   Kng.,   I. 

336. 
Milwaukee,  Oregon.  II.  .118. 


Ulnard,   Kev.    Peur    It.,  of    MU. 

suurl,  Il.2.'i8,  2.V.). 
Miner,  Rev.  Richard,  I.  209. 
Mines,  Ri't.   Kliivt'l    H.,«f  CaUfor. 

nia,  II.  :ui      '  '      '  ^      i'..o.';. 
Mining  for  :  horea  of 

lluil-.n'- 
Miniug  rights  i>,  .  ,1,^11.1,  (.-•ervi-d, 

I.  31. 

Mtnnes4ita  Church  foundaUitn,  II. 

263,  204. 
MlnnesoUi,    OrganlKnllon    of    Ihi- 

dl.H-e.eof.  II.  J02-2tl'.. 
Ministers  for  Virginia,  Applleallun 

to  the  riiiversltles  for.  I.  114 
Mirilsler*"  liou*e  M-.-urrd  fort'lirlst 

Chureh.  Philadelphia,  I.  2:12. 
Min|Ht4.rs   not   to   be  absent   from 

their  cures,  I.  77,  80. 
Ministering  in  Iho  congregation,  II. 

III. 
MInislrv.  Three  orders  of  the.  as. 

serled.  II.  4.  7. 
MInuil.  Peter.  II.  416. 
Miracles,  Harlot's    declaration    of 

the,  to  the  Indians,  I.  12. 
Mirnnla,  College  of,  I.4;r2. 
Mishawam,  I.  4tsl. 
MIshawnm  (d'harleslowti),  I.  K7. 
Mission  <if  the  Kpiu'iipal  Church. 

UUhop  Clark's    centennial  ser- 

mimon.  II.  :i"'>'.i-.'i7H. 
Mission     so<|.hout<e   hi    Nebniska, 

vi.wof,  11.267. 
Missions  and  Missionaries,  a  pray. 

er  for,  1 1 . :«». 
Missions  on  the  frontiers,  plan  for, 

II.  I'27. 

Missions,  (Irsl  recorded  gift  for.  In 

.\lilerlea.  I.  IS. 
Missionary  Convenlloi  of  1880,  II. 

(Chapter  XXIV. 
Missionary  spirit   In  the  Church, 

II.  Cha'pt4-r  XIV. 
Mis.-lonarv    spiril,    The      require. 

nient  of  a,  1.  14'.;. 
Missionaries     eominissioned      bv 

Maryland  clergy   for  Pennsyl- 
vania and   North    Carolina,   I. 

141  ;  n-ferri-d  to.  147. 
Missionaries    for  the    planL'itions. 

sermon  at  ordination  ol,  1.  139. 
Missionaries,  Tlir  leading.   North 

anil  South,  1. 1  hapler  xTlll. 
Missionaries,  quallAciillons  for,  1. 

■2ir.',  211:1. 
Missonrl,  Organization  of  the  dlo- 

Ces.-..f.  II.  2■.^-2l■S). 

Mississippi,  Early  history  of 
Clinreli  in.  and  organlzalloii  of 
diocesi.'  of,  II.  211-214;  action 
of  Conveiillon  of,  on  lllsbop 
Hobart's  resoluilotis.  II.  171. 

Milch.'ll,  Donald  <i.,  ll.Ori. 

Milchell,  Rev.  Dr.  Wallir,  II.  027. 

Mllcliell,  Rev.  Mr.  II. 'J4. 

Mixed    Clialiei',    Disputes    reslM-Ct. 

Ing,  I. .'.41.  110/^;  II..■l.^2.  ;iV.. 
"  Nlneniosvon,"  "  .\  falre,"  en-rted 

on  the  Itemiudas,  1.  .'14. 
Mobile,  Ala.,   descriiillon    of,    II. 

2111;    clergymen    licensed     for. 

11.2117,  211'-. 
Moile   of   tn'Ing    clergymen.    II. 

4'il.4o.'.. 
Mislenile  Episeoliacy.  I.  422. 
Modest   jmsif  ol   tlie    order    and 

government  settled    bv  Christ 

and    His  .\iH>stli-s.    AJ    I.   '2<V1. 

Mob;'.""  rhe.    I.    .122, 

:i'Ji 

Mohii>  1    479. 

Mohan  k.-.  Missionary  among. 
I.  174. 

Mohawks.  MiMlonary  labors 
amoiik-  the.  I.  Chapu-r  XIX. 

Moluccas,  rhe,  I.  481. 

Moncure.  Rev.  John,  of  Vir- 
ginia. I.  o;io. 
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Moiu-y,  privilege  of  coming,  ac- 
corded Ui  Virginia  colonists, 
1.31. 

Monhegan,  Island  of,  Diecovery 
of,  I.  27;  referred  tu.  I.  32,  40; 
service  on,  32,  4S:j. 

Momuoutli,  N.J.,  1.  15ti,    169,  206. 

Mouroc.  Prcmident  James,  I.  125, 
629. 

Montague,  Kcv.  William.  I.  586, 
592;  II.  H7.  499. 

Montana,  sketch  of  the  Church 
in,  II.  326,  327. 

•'  Moutgomcrie  Ward,"  The, 
New  York,  11.  479,480. 

Montgomery,  Ala.,  convention 
of  Southern  bishops  at,  U. 
328,  329,  566,  .'>67,  56S,  582. 

Montgomery,  Gen.  Richard,  II. 
481. 

Montgomery,  James,  II.  598,  635, 
641,  649. 

Montgomery,  Ta.,  I.  22ti,  230. 

Montgomery,  Tlioinas  11.,  "Notes 
of  the  White  Familv,"  by,  I. 
609,  610;  II.  24. 

Montlue,  Bertraud  de,  II.  413. 

Monumental  Church,  Richmond, 
Va.,II.  144,563. 

Moodey,  Rev.  Joshua,  I.  1S2,  184, 
191,  192;  autograph  of,  208. 

Moore,  Bishop  Benjamin,  of  New 
York,  1.446,587;  II.  IT,  18,  47, 
50,  57,  59,  65,  66, 70,  85, 103,  128, 
150.  1.51,  152,  153,  155,  15S,  160, 
174,  178,181,214,  470,  482,  654, 
655,  657,  660 ;  autograph  of,  450. 

Moore,  Bishop  of  Norwich.  I, 
138. 

Moore,  Bishop  U.  C,  of  Vir- 
^nia,  I.  619,  621,  626;  II.  144, 
145,148,  lOS,  193,  396,  470,  .507, 
563,  618,  660;   portrait  of,  145. 

Moore,  Clement  C,  11.  511,  514, 
516,  517,  519,  520,  524,  527; 
hymns  by,  633. 

Moore,  Dr.  John,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  I.  590;  consecra- 
tor  of  BishopM  White  and 
Provoopt,  II.  7:i,  125,  141,  468. 

Moore,  George  H.,  LL.D.,  char- 
acter of  Rector  Vesey,  by, 
II,  477. 

Moore.  Rev.  Jamew,  of  Kentucky, 
II.  198,  199,  200. 

Moore,  Rev.  Thomas  I^.,  of  New 
York,  II.  6;  present  at  Now 
Brunswick,  1784, 18,  29,  41.  47. 

Moore,  Rev.  Thoroughgood,  mis- 
sionary to  Indians,  I.  166,  174, 
230,  322,  323,  326,  397. 

Moore,  Sir  Henry,  Governor  of 
New  York,  I.  648;  II.  6,  480. 

Moorefields,  Whitetield  at  the,  I. 
350,  354. 

Moreau,  Rev.  Mr.,  of  Virginia,  I. 
626. 

Mores,  The,  of  Virginia.  I.  629. 

More's  Utopia,  I.  528. 

Morebead's  address  tin  settlement 
of  Kentucky,  II.  197,198. 

Morehouse,  Rev.  George  Y.,  of 
New  Jersey,  II.  HiS. 

Morehouse,  Rev.  Samuel,  of  Cali- 
fornia, II.  311,  312. 

Morgan,  Beniainin,  of  Louisiana, 
lif.  214. 

Morgan,  Dr.,  of  the  College  of 
Philadelphia,  1.445. 

Morley,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  I. 
395. 

Morning  and  Evening  Prayer  to  be 
read,  I.  3. 

Morning  Service,  Alterations  pro- 
posed in,  II.  108,109;  Bishop 
White's  account  of  changes  in, 

n.  116. 

Morrell,  Kev.  Williaru,  first  priest 
in  holy  orderr*  at  Plymouth,  I. 
81-87,395;  II.  600,  601. 


Morris,  Bishop  li.  W.,  consecraled 
to   Oregon,    II.   250;    sketch  of  ; 
Church  in  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington   by,    11,   317-326;    auto- 
graphs of,  317,  326. 

Morriw,  Col.  Lewis,  Memorial  of, 
I.  16.-..  ir.*;,  212,217,  604. 

Morris,  George  S.,  British  thought 
and  thinkers,  I.  524,  7wte. 

Morris,  Gouverueur,  I.  446. 

Morris,  Miss  R,  W.,  of  Oregon,  II. 
322. 

Morris,  Rev.  Theophilus,  I.  296. 

Morris,  Robert,  financier  of  the 
Revolution,  pewholder  at  Christ 
Church,  Philadelphia,  I.606;n. 
466. 

Morris.  William,  I.  161,  171;  II. 
475. 

Morrison,  Kraucis,  I.  114. 

Morrieon,  Governor  of  Virgiuia,  1. 
622. 

Morritt,  Rev.  Thomas,  of  South 
Carolina,  I.  641,  642. 

Morse,  Professor  S.  F.  B.,  U. 
540. 

Morse,  Rev.  lutrepid,  of  Ohio,  11- 
168. 

Morse's  '*  Aunals,"  I.  425. 

Morss,  Rev.  James,  I.  579,  580. 

Morton,  Nathaniel.  I.  209;  "New 
England  Memorial,"  by,  re- 
ferred to,  1.  96,  notf,  495,  note. 

Morton,  Rev.  Mr.,  of  New  Jersey, 
I.  243. 

Morton,  Thomas,  of  Clittbrd's  Inn, 
I.  82-86,  87,  101,  103,  107-110; 
story  of,  489,  490,  491,  492,  495, 
497;  "New  English  Canaan," 
by,  I.  479. 

Moscrop,  Rev.  Henrv,  II.  456. 

Moses,  John,  I.  283. 

Mosely,  Col.  Edward,  of  North 
Carolina,  I.  636. 

Mosley,  Rev.  Richard,  1.  301. 

Moss,  Dr.  Charles,  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  ^Vells,  a  eonsecrator  of 
Bishops  White  and  Provoost, 
n.  73,  468. 

Moss,  Mr.  William,  of  Missiseippi, 
n.  212. 

Mossom,  Uev.  David,  1.312;  epi- 
taph on,  626. 

Mott,  Rev.  Edward,  chaplain  at 
New  York,  I.  216. 

Motte,  Mrs.  Rebecca,  of  South 
Carolina,  I.  639. 

Motte,  Rev.  Mellish  J.,  of  Florida, 
n.  209. 

Moulinars,  Rev.  Jean  J.,  II.  423. 

Moulton,  Colonel,  I.  449. 

Mount  Auburn,  Statue  of  Win- 
throp  at,  I.  88,  note. 

Mount  Church.  Caroline  Co.,  Va., 
I.  628. 

Mount  Holly,  N.J.,  I.  169,  603. 

Mount  Wollaston,  Quincy,  Mass., 
I.  82. 

Mountfort,  Benjamin,  autograph  of, 
I.  194. 

Mountjoy,  William,  of  Virginia,  I. 
630. 

Mourning  cloth,  I.  184. 

Mourt's  Relation,  I.  485,  note. 

Mt.  Pleasant.  Westmoreland  Co., 
Va.,  I.  629. 

Mt.  Vernon,  the  home  of  Washing- 
ton, I.  632. 

Muhlenberg,  Rev.  Dr.  W.  A.,  II. 
242 ;  the  '*  Memorial  "  discus- 
sion, 292-;M0;  portrait  of,  292; 
456,  609,  615,  616,  617,  625,  634, 
635,  636,  637,  638,  639,  641,  643, 
649. 

Muhlenberg,  Rev.  Henry,  I.  649. 

Muhlenberg,  Rev.  Peter,  a  revolu- 
tionary general,  I.  449. 

Muirson,  Rev.  George,  I.  172,  284, 
285,  .302,  326,  ir6G. 

Mulford,  Rev.  Elislia,  IT.  5.37,  630.    | 


Muiler,  Rev.  Albert  A.,  of  Missis- 
sippi, 11,  168,  171. 

Multiplication  of  churches  by  divi- 
sion, Franklin's  argument  for, 

I.  430. 

Multiplication  of  dioceses,  11.  401. 

Mumford,  Abigail,  U.  4:j8. 

Mumford,  Thomas,  II.  438. 

Munro  ,  Rev.  Mr.,  I.  415. 

Murdoch,  Jame-s,  I.  538. 

Murray.  James,  of  Virginia,  I.  620. 

Murray,  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander,  bish- 
op designate  of  Virginia,  I.  395, 
396;  11.461. 

Murray,  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander,  of 
Pennsylvania,  letters  from,  to 
Dr.  White,  II.  12,  34;  autograph 
of,  34. 

Murraye,  The,  of  Virginia,  I.  619. 

Muscatine,  Iowa,  consecration  of 
Bishop  Vail  at,  IL  267. 

Myles,  Rev.  Samuel,  of  Boston,  I. 
164,  190;  autograph  of,  194;  212, 
214,  312,  582. 

Mysteries  opened,  The,  by  Dr. 
John  8.  Stone,  11.618. 

Nauanada,  Indian,  kidnapped  by 

Waymouth,  I.  32 ;  at  service  at 

Sagahadoc,  35;  referred  to,  37. 
Nantasket,  Mass.,  I.  86. 
Narragansett    Church,  Updike,  I. 

270. 
Narragansett  colony  of  Huguenots, 

II.429,4:iO. 
Narragansett  Indians,  The,  Dean 

Berkeley  visits,  I.  520,  521. 
Narragansett  pacers.  The,  1.  596. 
Narragansett,      R.I.,     visited    by 

Keith,  I.  214,  2S1,  310,  516. 
Narrative  and  critical  history   of 

America,  referred  to,  I.  7,  8,  16, 

17,  23,  Jiote,  65,    145,    147,   479, 

note,  482,  486. 
Nash.   "Father,"  of  New    York, 

H.  222. 
Nash, Rev.  H.  G.,  of  Massachusetts, 

II.  5:.:7. 

Nash,  Rev.  Norman.  IL  242. 
Nash,  Rev.  R.  S.,  of  Kansas,  II. 

265.  266. 
Nashotab,  Church  institutions  at, 

referred  to,  II.  195,  620. 
Nassau,  Prince  Henry  of,  L  isi. 
Nashville,  Tenn,  II.  202. 
Natchez  District,  The.  II.  211,  212. 
National  Churches  referred  to.  II. 

367. 
National  Museum  at  Washington, 

Relics  of    Frobisher's    voyage 

preserved  in,  I.  16, 
Nativity  of  Christ,  I.  269. 
Naumkeag  (or  Salem).   Mass.,  L 

94,  95,  100. 
Ne  Ki'eat,  Writ  of,  against  thesaiU 

iugforEngland  of  the  suflTragan 

elect  of  Maryland.  1.  406. 
Neale,  Rev.  John  Mason,  II.  645, 

648,  649. 
Neau,    Elias,    catechist    in    New 

York,  1. 172 ;  II.  407 ;  autograph 

of,  421. 
Nebraska  College,  Nebraska  City, 

Neb..  11.265. 
Nebraska,  Organization  of  Church 

in,  II.  268. 
Needhara,  sexton  of  South  Meet- 

ing-liouse,  I.  183. 
Neely,  Bishop  Henry  A.,  of  Maine, 

II.  548. 
Negro    slaves,     Barclay's    labors 

among,  at  Albanv,I.327;eft'ortfl 

for  conversion  ot',  I.  317,  318. 
"  Negroes  and  Indians'  Advocate," 

The,  by  Godwyu,  I.  204. 
Negroefland  mulatloes,  referred  to, 

i.  144. 
Negroes,  Education  of,  I.  143. 
Neill,  E.  D.,  History  of  the  Virginia 

Company,  referred  to,  I.  66,  70, 
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Tl,  73;  Vir0nin  ruluuial  cicivy, 

M,  note ;  ri'ferred   lo,  7S,   1-W, 

147,  473,  616.  I 

Nelll,  lU'v.  Iliitih.  of  Oxford,  Pa.,  | 

1. ',M2;  uutogmph  of, '.M'J.  I 

Neli«oii,  Capuin,  refcrrctl  !<•,  I.  63,  ' 

64.  i 

Nelson.  Uugli,  of  \  irgfiiii".  U-  I'W-  I 

Ncltioii,  •loliu.   i>ortniit  tiiht  auto.  ' 
gniph   of,   I.  1*^^;  leadt-r  oftlu- 
tntiurj^eDU,  lOSS.  IH'.i;  ^i^ulllrc> 
of,  194. 

NelBon,  M:uiUT,  sallx  for  Virgiola, 
1.64. 

Nelson,  riiillp,  of  Virginia,  n.  liVS. 

Nelson,  Kev.  Cleland  K.,  of  .Mary.  ' 
hind,  II.  ;'..-.4.  I 

Nelijon,  liobiTl.  author  of  "The 
Festiviils  and  l-':u!t«."  1.  'ilHI, 
'-1)1 ;  Fi'StivaU  and  FaaU,  ediu.*d 
by  lloban,  II.  61:1. 

Nem,  Kev.  William,  of  Virginia, 
1.6-i->. 

NethtTlanders,  Tlie,  referred  lo,  I. 
32. 

Ncufville,  Rev.  l>r.  Edward,  of 
lleorgia,  11.  'JOo,  JOi),  2117. 

Neville,  Admiral,  epitaph  of,  1697, 
referred  to,  1.  621. 

Nevis,  J -land  of,  I.  IS6. 

NeviuR,  Rev.  Dr..  of  Orejfoii,  II. 
:Vi4. 

New  Albany,  Ind..  Tl.  2.»3. 

New  Albion,  referred  to,  I.  8. 

New  Amsterdnin,  II.  416. 

New  Brunswick,  N.J.,  1.  168; 
meeting  at,  II.  44.i,46<i,  +S7. 

New  Kugland  Colonization,  not  the 
product  of  religious  dissensions, 
I.  481,  4S2,  A>a,  487;  Oorges, 
the  "Father  of,"  I.  4>vs;  Kng- 
lish  cl.iim  for  possession  I'f,  I. 
37 ;  or"  A  BrieujEuuinenition  of 
the  Avre,  Earth,  Water,"  etc.. 
by  Rc"v.  Wni.  Morrell,  1.  4'.«p, 
note  ;  rririier,  scarcity  of  early 
copies  of  the,  I.  499,  Mm;  Jiri- 
ority  of  Church  ser\iee8  and 
sacraments  in,  1.41 ;  pioneers  of 
the  Church  in,  I.  Chapter  vi. 

New  England,  ."Smith's  Map  of,  I. 
28. 

"New  Em-land  Weekly  Courier," 
The,  I.  .'.19. 

New  England's  Faction  discovered, 
I.  1N9,  niiU,  190. 

New  Eugland's  Memorial,  Mor- 
ton's,  1.  -Dfi. 

New  England's  Trials,  etc.,  by 
Capt.  .Tohn  Smith.  U.  598. 

"  New  England's  Vindication," 
1660,  1.491,  noU. 

New  English  Cannau,  by  Thomas 
Morton,  I.  82,  S-i,  86,  llj;i,  49i), 
491 ;  .\dainp's  edition  of,  I.  107- 
110. 

New  Fairfield,  Conn.,  I.  298. 

New  Hampsliire,  Action  of  Con- 
vention of,  on  Bishop  Uobart's 
resolution,  II.  171, 181. 

New  Hampshire,  Western,  II.  1 81. 

New  Haven,  I.  '29:1,  2'.'6;  Vale  Col- 
lege removed  to,  0»'^W  o'»4  ;  The- 
ological .Seminary  established 
at,  II.  .')i:i-il.i. 

New  Jersej',  .\ctioii  of  Convention 
of,  OD  Bishop  Hoban's  resolu- 
tions, II.  170;  first  clergyman 
of  the  Church  in,  I.  S-i... 

New  ,Jersey  College,  I.  61*1,  66.>. 

New  Lifeof  Virginia,  The,  referred 
to,  I.  60. 

New  London,  Conn.,  visited  by 
Keith,  I.  214.  -272,  291,  'JJM,  '296, 
313;  11.441. 

New  Milford,  Conn..  I.  '298. 

New  Orleans,  AelioQ  of  clergy  of, 
during  civil  war,  11.  .'•76,  577, 

New  Oxford  colony  of  Huguenot*, 
n.  426. 


New  I'alti:  lluguenttt  colony.  The, 

II.  4-22,4-23.  I 

New    Uochelle  colony  of  lluguo- 

nols,  11.  42:1-125. 
New  t^mynia,  Fla.,  Grt-ek  colony 

at,  II.  2U8. 
New  Sweden.  Conquest  of,  by  the 
Dutch,  1.244. 

N*-w  'I't-sL-unent  Use  of  the  words 
"bishop-' and  "presbyter,"  I. 
■2..l,'2«2. 

New  I'lrecht,  N.  V„  II.  417. 

New  Windsor  (or  Newbury),  Mis- 
slon  at,  vacant,  1 .  4«V4. 

New  Yttrk.  Beginnings  of  the 
Chun-h  in,  I.  Chapter  ix;  first 
missionary  to,  sent  by  H.P.U., 
I.2"l,2l2;  Huguenot  colony  in, 
II.  4lf>-4.'2;  Llihle  and  Trayer- 
Bo<.k  Boeietv,  II.  «l:i;  Choral 
.Society,  II.  4^1 ;  Education  So- 
clety,  II.  161  ;  Mi-si,, nary  Bo- 
cietv,  U.  ltd  ;  Suiiilay  School 
(Society,  II.  161. 

"New  York  «;azettc,"Tlle,  I.  417. 

New  York  Review,  The,  II.  617. 

Newark,  N..I.,  I.  M'.,  168,  -276. 

Newberii-,  Kalpli,  1.  487,  notf. 

Newburv,  Massachusetts,  I.  2.*»4, 
312,  320  (Newburyport),  321; 
II.  179. 

Newcastle,  Pel.,  I.  218,  219,  230. 
•2:!:l,  2:14,  •24-2,  -24;i,  -J44,  308;  II. 
212;  Huguenots  at,  II.  417,  41^. 

Newcastle,  near  PortMnuuth,  N.II., 
I.  107. 

Newcella,  Rev.  Mr.,  I.  174. 

Newcome's  Life  of  Archbishop 
Sharp,  I.  399. 

Newfoundland,  referred  li>,  I.  2, '.', 
5.',,  llNl. 

Newitcbw.anicke,  N.H.,  I.  10-2. 

Newman,  Cardinal,  II.  272,  4tr2, 
49^. 

Newman,  Rev.  Mr.,  of  North  Can.. 
Una,  1.  6:^0. 

Newman.  I{4ibert,  sextou  of  Clirlst 
I'hurch.  Boston,  I.  ,'.85. 

Newman,  Samuel  H.,  I.  585. 

Newman,  S.  C.,!.  llo. 

Newport,  C:ipl.  Christopher,  I.  '2-'.; 
expedition  of,  lo  \'irginiu,  42, 
44;  return  of,  to  England,  4'1, 
47;  coronation  of  Powluitan  bv, 
48,  .53,  54.  6.'.,  614,  6li>. 

Newport,  K.l  ,  visiieil  bv  Keith. 
I.2l4,'27'.i,:;ll  ;  Deanlterk.ley'- 
sojonrii  at,  .Ml*— '4o;  .'.:J1,  .*.:'.2. 

Newton,  Edwaril  A.,  of  Massacbu. 
setts,  II.  168,522. 

Newton,  Hymns  by,  II.  6:15,  645, 
648.649. 

Newton,  Rev.  I Ir.  R.  N.  II.  628. 

Newton,  Re\.  Will.  W.,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, II.  :*H. 

Newton,  Thomas,  autograph  of,  L 
194. 

Newtown,  Conn.,  I.  '276,  28-2,  2».", 
295,461,491. 

Newtown.  L.I.,  I.  172.  17.1,  372. 
.V.19. 

,  Niagara,  Introduction   i.f  senici-s 
'        at,  I.  ;!-J9. 

i  Nlcenc  Creed,  Omission  of,  II.  66. 
t       67,  7o.  ;J92;   action  respecting. 
In  Virginia,  II.  140, 191,  370. 
Nichols,  I)r.,  I.  5«r2. 
Nl.hols,  Rev.  Henry,  I.  '226,  '229. 
Nichols.     lU-v.   .lames,    autograph 
,        of,  11.180. 
I  Nichols,  lUv.  Josiph  H.,  n.  553. 

Nichol-on,  l»r..  Bishop  of  l»ndon- 
,        derry,  I.  254. 

I  Nicholftfin,  Francis,  l.leutenant- 
Govenior  of  Virgini;i,  I.  11-*., 
121,  1-27,  1*28;  chanicOT  of,  I. 
137,  158,  i:/i,  liv.,  nni. :  i..i.ir|. 
buttons  of.  to  King's  ChaiK-l, 
Boston,  I.  186,  I'.'.i;  admitted  a 
member  of  H.P.C..,  I.  'JOI,  '217, 


ZU,  230,  .107.  311,  SO,  .Ul.  an, 

W     R,  of 

.N Virginia,!  «Si 

Nicotns's"  KxeerptaUUtorlca,"rr- 

fem-d  lo,  I.  -2. 
Xlcill,  W.,  I.  171. 
Nlcolls,  Col.  lUchard.  (iovenior  of 

N.-w    York,   autxtgniph    of,    1. 

14s. 
Nlli-s,  Ill-hop.  II.  .'.45,  M6,  -.M.  &4V. 
.Nll.s,  Ml.h..  11.-221. 

Nixon,  .Mr.  .1 •    i    .■  • 

N.sldle's  1>I.,  .    Mare- 

riik,  I.  87. 
Ni.n.C"'t'..r,,  , ■!..,,  ,.r 

clii. 
Non-i'i  •  ;, 

Non'l;  1. 

qu.  - 
Non.ji.i  —     .....       -i. 

I.  -2.S.,  in   ll.il;i.l.  Ipl.iii,  i.  2v*; 

Mon..gninh  \i  .  etc.,  I.  .'41-,'irto. 
Non.jurlng  kpls4-i>pate,  II.  :i'V-i. 
Non.jun.rs,  I.  'Ji«i,  201. 
Non-junm'  schism.  Origin  of,  I. 

.'.41,  tior>. 
Norris,  l-aac.  I.  226. 
Xorris,  Rei.  Oliver,  of  Virginia,  I. 

iVIo;  II.  144. 
Norrls.  Rev.  William,  of  lii-urgla, 

I.  ;!,'8),  :i.'4,;Vki;  II.  -jn. 
North    Canilina,  Churches   to    b^ 

built  in,  I.  219;  action  of  Con. 

ventiiin  of,  on  Bishop  Uobart's 

resoluIioDs,  II.  17o,  1,1. 
North  Carolina,  Italegh's  nttetiiptii 

to  colonize,  1.9-1.'.,  18--i-.. 
North  Church,   Bf.sion,    Rivre's 

signals  shown  from  the  sU!*-ple 

of,  1.  585,  586. 
North  Falrfl.ld,  Conn..  I.  4.V..  4««. 
North  Famliam  parish,  Richmond 

Co.,  Va.,  I.  6-29. 
North  Oroton,  Conn.,  11.  «3». 
North   Haven,  Conn.,  I.  -248.  2.'.", 

•2'."1,  .'.iW.,  571. 
North,  l.or.1  Chief  Justice,  I.  224. 
North  ,'-;iss.-»fra*  parish,  C<-ell  Co., 

Md.,  l.;io7. 
•North  Virginia."  Fjirly  luune  of 

New  England,  1.  479. 
Nortbrun,  I'ol.  C.  II.,  of  C^innrcti- 

.111. 11.  .•.4:.. 

•  %cr),  N.ll,  I.  lOJ. 
C..  I'a.,  I.  243. 
\  i,  Earl  of.  I.  im. 

N..1  ibl.iii'v   I  "un.,  I.  -299,  319. 
Northllel,l,C..nn.,  II.  17.'.. 
N^.rthuinl.crland,  Earl  of,  I.  44.  55. 
Norton,  Mr.,  I.  .'Hi'.. 
Norton,  Rev.  llr.  ,Iohn  N..  II.  6-2.-,. 
"  Noruinbegii."    I.    '•>,    not^,    479, 

480,481. 
Norwalk.  Conn.,  I.   ■>v,  '291,  314. 

:;r..:;lv 
N  'op  of,  1.1,18,-254,  Ml, 

1 .  402. 

,11,  I.  29i,'a>0. 
Noruou.l,   Cbarlcs,   of  l.oul«lana, 

II.  -214. 

Notaries  Public,  apiMjinU-d  In  New 

Knglnnd      by      .\rchblshop     of 

Canlerhury.  I.  42:1. 
Notice- MJMli"Url.:.I-.r.  urly  Mary- 

lanl  I       ■  ■ 

Noti,..  ,.  I.I'21; 

col  -idinlnia- 

tm' 
Notlin  I    11" 

.Nova    -  ,    ,.f.     I.    -33; 

fir--  ■". 

Novell 

in  re...-,  U.  U. 
Novi-inUr  14,   1784,  date  of  Hoi- 

burj-'s  conset-rnljon.  II.  ,53. 
Nowcll,  Mr.,  an  -'  elder,"  I.  III. 
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Nucella,  Dotnine  Joh:iiim-H  ri-irus, 
U.  477. 

Oakks,  rresidt-nt,  of  Harvard 
College,  I.  501). 

Oath  of  allegiance  taken  l)y  Hisliop 
Wliitu,  II.  405. 

Oath  of  Bupremacy  required  of 
colonists  to  Virginia,  I.  50;  U. 
462. 

Obaldeston,  Dr.,  Bisliop  of  Car- 
lisle, I.  433,  442. 

O'Heiriie,  Bishop  Thonirm  Lewis, 
oJMeatli,!!.  4S1. 

Oblation  and  invocatinn,  11.453; 
added  to  consecration  prayer, 
11.114.123,393. 

Oblation,  One,  of  Christ,  IT.  111. 

O'Brien,  Kev.  John,  of  Michigan, 
n.  220. 

Observations  on  reversionary  pay- 
ments, by  Dr.  I'rice,  I.  1550. 

O'Callaghan's  document  bistory  of 
New  York,  I.  149,  152. 

Occasional  prayers,  II.  110. 114. 

Occasional  prayers  and  thanks- 
givini^s,  Proposed  additional, 
11.298,308-310. 

Occoni,  Bamson,  II.  636. 

Occoquou,  Va.,  I.  631. 

Ocbanahoen,  referred  to,  I.  24,  25. 

Odell,  Rev.  Jonathan,  of  New 
Jersey,  I.  169,  603,  64S,  649,  656; 
signs  testimonial  to  Seabury ,  II. 
50,  note. 

Odeubeimer.  Bishop  William  H., 
of  New  Jersey,  I.  609;  11.342, 
351,  615. 

Odhn,  John,  I.  49S,  490. 

"Of Ceremonies"  (English prayer- 
book),  I.  474. 

Offertory,  Weekly,  established  in 
Boston,  1. 178. 

Ogdcn,  David  B.,  of  New  York", 
II.  522. 

Ogdeu,  Kev.  Dr.  Uzal,  11.  6;  pres- 
ent at  New  Brunswick,  1784, 18 ; 
referred  to,  2S ;  autograph  of, 
28,  47  ;  signs  address  to  English 
bishops,  63,  70,  78. 

Ogden,  Kev.  John  C,  1.579;  II. 
79,  87,  180;  autograph  of,  488; 
referred  to,  490. 

Ogden,  Kev.'LT.,  refused  consecra- 
tion, II.  127,128. 

Ogdena,  The,  of  New  York,  H. 
515. 

Ogilby,  Rev.  Dr.  John  D.,  of  New 
York,  II.  521,  525. 

Ogilvie,  Rev.  John,  I.  328-332,  415, 
654;  11.415. 

Oglethorpe,  General  James,  no- 
tices of,  336-339;  portrait  of, 
336;  referred  to,  356,  360,  661, 
662;  11.601,602. 

Ohio,  Early  history  of.  Church  in, 
and  organization  of  diocese  of, 
II.  221-234;  action  of  Conven- 
tion of,  on  Bishop  Hobart's  reso- 
lutions, II.  171. 

"  Old  Churches,  Ministers  and 
Families  of  Virginia,"  Bishop 
Meade,  1. 127;  H.  143,  144, 148, 
192. 

Old  Dominion,  The,  1. 114,  305. 

"Old  New  York,"  by  Dr.  J.  W. 
Francis,  II.  74. 

Old  North  Meeting-house,  The, 
Boston,  I.  254. 

"Old  riatiters,"  The,  1. 103. 

Old  South,  The,  Meeting-house  of 

Oldham,  John,  friend  of  Lyford,  I. 
S6,  87.  11)8,  492,  497. 
Bostiin,  II.  489. 

Oliver.luiliaa  school-master,!.  324. 

Oliver,  Mr.,  I.  182,  183. 

Oliver,  Teter,  "  The  Puritan  Com- 
monwealth," by,  n.  620. 

Oliver,  Rev.  Dr.  Andrew,  of  New 
York,  II.  532. 


Oliver,  Thomas,   a  *'  ruling  elder," 

I.  111,680. 

Oliver,  Kev.  Dr.  R.  W.,  of  Kansas, 
IT.  267. 

Oliver,  Rev.  Thomas  Felcli,  Letter 
of  orders  of,  fac-siniiie,  II.  55, 
87. 

Olsseu,  Rev.  Dr.  W.  W..  11.  628. 

Omission  of  the  sign  of  the  cross  in 
baptism,  II.  130. 

Onderdonk,  Bishop  Benjamin  T., 
of  New  York,  Trial  of,  II.  168, 
278-280,  456,  470.  614.  516,  622. 

Onderdonk,  Bishop  D.  U.,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, II.  270;  susjiension  of, 

II.  277,  278;  portrait  of,  278;  ac- 
tion of  House  of  Bishops  on, 
282,  283,  470,  619,  635,  638,  639, 
041 ,  642. 

Onderdonk,  Henry,  Jr.,  Sketches 
of  Long  Island  Churches,  I. 
598,  599  ;  autograph  of,  .599 ;  an- 
tiquities of  Parish  Church  of 
Hempstead,  I.  372;  antiquities 
of  Jamaica  Church,  11.  89,  7iote. 

Ouderdonks,  The,  H.  194,  285. 

Oneida  lake,  I.  330. 

Oncidas,  The,  I.  325,  329,  330. 

Onslow,  Mr.,  I.  410. 

Opachioco,  uncle  of  Pocahontas,  I. 
62. 

Opechancanough,  referred  to,  I.  64; 
massacre  incited  by,  77,  78. 

Orange  County,  N.Y.,  State  of 
Church  in,  I.  174. 

Orchard  planted  oy  Blaxton,  at 
Boston,  I.  94. 

Order  of  public  worship  at  Trinity 
Church,  ]:S62,  II.  336-338. 

Orders  of  the  ministry.  Three,  as- 
serted, II.  4,  7. 

Ordinal,  Alterations  in  the,  11.  125. 

Ordinary,  The,  II.  357;  use  of  the 
word  by  Wesley,!.  343,  344. 

Ordination,  Lawful,  I.  261 ;  validity 
of  Episcopal,  1.260-263. 

Ordination  Otlices,  The,  Bishop 
White's  Treatise  on,  II.  468,  608. 

Ordinations  of  Church  of  England 
repudiated  by  the  Puritans,  I. 
510,512,  513. 

Oregon  and  Washington,  Sketch  of 
the  history  of  the  Church  iu,II. 
317-326. 

"Oregon  Churchman,"  The,  II. 
320. 

Orera,  Rev.  James,  of  Bristol,  R.I., 
I.  253. 

Organ  at  Christ  Church,  Boston, 
I.  584. 

Organization  of  the  American 
Church,  Men  and  measures  of 
the  period  of,  II.  Chapter  i. 

Organization  of  theChurch  in  Penn- 
sylvania, Records  of,  II.  22-24; 
in  VirL,Mnia.II.]35-140;inNorth 
Carolina.  II.  145-147. 

Organs  and  cathedral  music  at- 
tacked, I.  269. 

Origin  of  Evil,  Discussion  respect- 
ing, I.  214. 

Original  sin.  Of,  11.111 

Orphan  House,  Whitefield*8,  in 
Georgia. I.  348,  350-354;  picture 
of,  351,  357-359;  sketch  of,  661- 
665. 

Orr,  Rev.  William,  of  South 
Carolina,  I.  387,388. 

Orson,  Uev.  Jacob,  of  Connecticut, 
11.242. 

Orton,  Rev.  Christopher,  of 
Georgia,  1.203,  355. 

Osborne,  Captain,  II.  464. 

Osborne,  Kev.  Mr.,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, I.  393. 

Osgood,  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel,  11.  628. 

Oswegi.,  New  York,  I.  330. 

Oswestry,  Eng.,  I.,  138. 

Otey,  Bishop  James  H.,  of  Ten- 
nessee,   U.   202,   203,   245,   248. 


278,290,  297,  310,  3:i0,  470, . 157, 
568,  619. 

Otis,  Kev.  George,  I.  592. 

Overbury,  Sir  Thomas,  descript)t)ii 
of  l*uritanifim,  I.  501. 

Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  translated 
by  Sandys,  I.  113,126,  127;  11. 
590. 

Owen,  Rev.  John,  of  Grotou, 
Conn.,  II.  4:^8. 

Owen's  works  sent  to  Georgia,  I. 
366. 

Oxford,  Bishop  of,  I.  406,  467; 
autograph  of,  II.  43. 

Oxford,  Conn.,  I.  300. 

Oxford,  Eng.,  martyrdoms  at,  I.  3. 

Oxford  movement,  The,  and  its 
influence,  II.  Chapter  xvi.;  in- 
fluence of  the,  If.  194,350. 

Oxford  Parish,  Talbot  Co.,  Mary- 
land, I.  317. 

Oxford,  Pa.,  Trinity  Church,  I. 
226,  230,  233,  234,  242;  II.  24. 

Oxford,  Uinversity  of,  I.  40,  54. 

Oyster  Bay,  N.Y*.,  I.  173,  215;  H. 
440,441. 

Oyster  Point,  S.C,  I.  372. 

Paca,  William  (signer  of  the  Dec- 
laration), I.  437. 

Pace,  Edward,  I.  77,  617. 

Pacilic  coast.  First  een-ices  of  the 
Church  on  the,  I.  8. 

Pacific  const.  The  Church  on,  II., 
Chapter  xx. 

Paddock,  Bishop  Benj.  H.,of  Mas- 
sachusets,  II.  221,  jiote  ;  elected 
to  Oregon,  II.  322,  504,  506. 

Paddock,  Bishop  John  A.,  conse- 
crated  to  Washington  Territory, 
n.  250,  324,  366. 

Page,  Dr.,  of  North  Carolina,  II. 
288, 

Page,  Hon.  John,  of  Virginia,  au- 
tograph of,  II.  37 ;  referred  to, 
37,  39,  61 ;  signs  address  to 
Eniilish  bishops,  64.  104. 

Page,  Mr.  John,  of  Maryland,  11. 
21. 

Page,  Robert,  of  Virginia,  I.  126. 

Pages,  The,  of  Virginia,  I.  627. 

Palfrey's  New  Eiiiiiand,  I.  78,  tioiCt 
181,  189,  111."),  I'.h;,,  484. 

Pall  given  to  Trinity,  N.Y.,  1. 164. 

Palm  Sunday,  Services  on,  in  Geor- 
gia, I.  S4U. 

Palmer.  Ray,  n.  645,  648. 

Palmer,  Kev.  Solomon,  of  Connec- 
ticut, I.  255,  295,  302. 

Palmer,  Richard,  marriage  of,  I. 
105. 

Pamawank.  referred  to,  I.  25. 

Papa!  Infallibility,  decree  of,  II. 
366,  367. 

Paidsts  in  New  York,  I.  158. 

Paris,  France,  Chapel  of  England, 
ambassador  at,  I.  304. 

Paris,  Ky.,  11.199. 

Parish  boundaries,  11.  395. 

Parishes  in  New  York  to  bo  lim- 
ited and  settled,  1. 154. 

Park,  Rev.  Dr.  Rosweil,  II.  553,554. 

Parker,  Arclibishop,  II.  402. 

Parker,  I?i^hop  Samuel,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, a  patriot,  I.  320,  321, 
449,  450,  585,  591 ;  autographs 
of,  n.  19,  26 ;  notices  of,  26,  30, 
31,32,33,35,  39,  47,48;  letters 
of  Rev.  D.  Fogg  to,  II.  49-51; 
present  at  Middletown  convoca- 
tion, II.  57,  59;  referred  to,  61, 
65,70,  77,  79;  Seabury's  letter 
to,  60;  letter  to,  from  Bishop 
White,  81;  signs  act  of  clergy, 
87;  referred  to,  88;  letter  from, 
to  Dr.  White,  92;  fac-siraiie  of 
bit^nature  to  Constitution  of 
1787,  II.  97,  101.  103,  112,  113, 
114,  120,  121,  158,  452,  470,  488, 
489.  490,  492,  493,  494. 
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Parker,  Ilonry,  1.  343,  M4. 
Parker,  Mr.  Jojues,  of  Now   .Tcr. 

wy,    11.   0;    pn-»enl   ai    New 

liruDKwii-k,  17*4,  IS. 
Parker,    Mn*.    .Jenny    Manh,    11. 

C.;*. 
P..irker,  Uev.  EJw.ani  M.,  II.  551. 
I'arki*.  Kev.  Dr.  Martin  I'.,  elected 

IjLtliup  of  .-Mabaiua.  II.  211. 
Parkt*,  Uev.  Li-ightou,  uf  UuKtou, 

II.  5<>4. 
Parochial   library   for  Georgia,  I. 

30ii. 
"  Parson  Blount'ii  Chapel,"  Xorth 

Carolina,  I.  G3S. 
Par8onai;e  and  Qlebo  to  bo  pro- 
vided in  New  York,  I.  l.Vl. 
Par:*oua^re   bon.-^e  and   Chapel,    al 

I*orl(*nionth,  X.H.,  1.  li>l,  10-2. 
Parties  in  the  Cburcli,  11.  Cliapler 

Al. 
Pa»eataqviack,  N.n.,  I.,  102,  197. 
Pufwion    Sunday,   Raptiitiu  on,  at 

the    HennnihK,    I.   .'>4;   Cutler, 

JohuAon,  and   l^ruwn  ordained 

priei*t**,  I.  iVl. 
Passive  obedience  attached,  I.  42i>; 

Berkeley's   di«couraeii   ou,    11. 

fill]. 
Pa^sonaeetiHct  or    Mount  Wollaa- 

ton,  Quincy,  Mass.,  I.  fi2,  H.i. 
Patent  of  Viritiuia,  The,  1.  :«,  31. 
Patrick,  Biahop  of  Ely,  1.  138. 
Patrick,  Dr.  .John,  U.  632. 
Patrick's  Devotion-*,  I.  566. 
Patterson,  Kev.  Dr.  A.  B.,  of  Min- 
nesota, II.  '264,  2iJ5. 
Pastoral  letter  to  Masters  and  Mis- 

tresHcs,  liishnp  Gibson,  1. 1'42. 
Pastoral  letter  of  lsii2,  II.  :««,  :i39. 
Pastoral  letters,  Bishop  \Vhit«,  11. 

46S,  f.l2. 
Pastoral      letters,      prepared     by 

Bishop  Griswold,  U.  186. 
Paulet,  Kev.  Kobert.  I.  80. 
I'autuxcnt,  Md.,  I.  1:«,  134. 
Pautu.xenl  river,  I.  3()6. 
I'awtucket.  IM.,  1. 110. 
Pavne,    Bishop    John,    of   Cape 

I'alnnis,  Africa,  1.  6'29. 
Peabody,  Kev.  Dr.  A.  P.,  II.  491. 
Pe;iclys',  The,  of  V'ireinia,  I.  629. 
l'ea<l,°Kev.  Ducll,  of  Maryland,  I. 

IX,. 
Peaks  of  Otter,  Bedford  County, 

Va.,  II.  202. 
Pcccarecomck,  referred  to,  I.  24, 

2'.. 
Peckard,    Peter,    Memoir   of  N". 

Ferrar,  by,  I.  "8,  not*'. 
Pcckhain,  bir  George,  connected 

with  Gilbert's  expedition,  I.  9. 
Peers,  Kev.  Benjamin  O.,  of  Ken- 

tuckv,  II.-206. 
Peiret,  itcv.  I'i.rre,  II.  419,  420. 
Pelatrianism  in  the  Liturtry,  I.  192. 
I'elhani,  John  de,  referred  to,  I.  52. 
Pelliain,  Manor  of,  New  York,  I. 

173. 
Pclham,  Mr.,  I.  410. 
Pelican,  'Pie  ship,  referred  to,  I.  7. 
Pell,  .John,  II.  42:3. 
Pemaqtiid,   referred  to,  I.  32,37; 

map  of   ancient,  33,   107,  488, 

note. 
Pcmberlon,    Kev.  Mr.,    going   to 

Virginia,  I.  74. 
Pemberton,  I{ev.  Ebenezer,  I.  260, 

261 ,  '265. 
Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  1. 346. 
Pendleton,  Mrs.  Martriret,  II.  621. 
Penick,  Bishop  C.  C,    consecra. 

ted  to  .Africa,  II.  2-iO. 
Penobscot  river,  referred  to,  1. 35, 

479. 
Pensacola,  Fl.*!..  clergymen  liccnfled 

for,  II.  208,  '216. 
Penn,   lion.    John,    Governor    of 

Pennsylvania,  I.  240,  648,  649. 
Penn,  lion.  Uicbard,  I.  240,  651. 


Penn,  Hon.  Thomu,  I.  240,  437. 

Peim,  \Vllli.aiu,ntitot?mphandiKir. 
trait  of.  I  1*1.  167,  HoU,  217, 
nolf,  ■S.^Ti,  227.  22^. 

Peima  Packet,  The.  II.  2'.,  4iM. 

Pennsylvania,  Action  of  Couven. 
tionof,  on  Ilisbop  Ilob.irt's  n»o 
lutiotis,  11.171 ;  cuntributionN  of 
Maryland  cUTt;y  to  send  a  niis- 
Blonury  to,  I.  141;  (^uakcm  In, 
I.  212;  troubles  In,  II.  Cliapter 
XVII, ;  Western,  first  service  of 
the  Church  In.  I.  Xih,  3-2». 

Pennsylvania  and  Delaware,  Plant- 
ini;  of  the  Church  in,  I.  Chapter 

XIII. 

Peoria,  lil..  II.  234. 
PiHjua,  Pa.,  LiW;  11.24. 
I'cfiucstan,  Pa.,  All  t>aint«  Church, 

h.  '24. 
Peraval,  Lord,  I.  52'*,  531. 
Perclval's   Apostolical  BUCCeMion, 

I.  542.  650.  6.'i7.  Mt. 
Percy,   Ge<»rve,   pri.sldent  of  Vlr. 

(dnla,  1 .  44.  .')5 ;  portrait  and  au- 

lodrrnph  of,  5.'i,  C'l,  129. 
Percy,  Kev.  Willi.ain,  of  GTOrgia, 

I.  .3.59;   revitiuliuiiary  chaplain, 
1.441.;  II.  Ur2. 

Perkins,  Christopher,  I.  6i'.,  026. 
Perkins,  Col.  ls.aac,   of  Maryland, 

II.  -22. 

Perkins,  Edward  N.,  U.  548. 

Perkins,  William,  D.U.,  Works 
of,  I.  73. 

Perkloincn.Pa.,  I.  2^26. 

Perry,  Kev.  i'liiiip.  signer  of  "the 
Afemi>rial,"  II.  295. 

Perry,  William  »*tevens,  vidtprvf. 
ace,  I.  38,  205,  .543,  644,  54S, 
550,  551, .552,  553,  .i6<l,r,,i6;  ll.l .2, 
noU,  3,  nolff  8,  notr,  9,  notf/M, 
3.1,  39,  no(<',  41,49,  51,  62. 6-5, 7". 
8.3,  S5,  86,  87,  93,  95.  98, 101,  llr2, 
103,  104,  105,  112,  148,  3*0,  473, 
627. 

Pestilence  in  New  York,  I.  215. 

Peterborouffb,  Bishop  of,  I.  155, 
197,  205,  4o4,  407,  551,  556. 

Peterboronch,  Bishop  of,  auto, 
craph  of,  II.  4;!,  46S. 

Peterborough,  Earl  of,  I.  525. 

Peterhouse,  Cambridge,  Eng.,  Tal- 
bot, a  Fellow  of.  I.  .544. 

PeU-r«,llou.  Uicbard, 1. 654, 6flO;II. 
'2s ;  nutoi^aph  of.  '2'.'.  37,  47  ;  ap- 
pointed on  coininitt.e  of  c.irrc- 
spoinlence  with  F:nL.'lishHislio|is, 
62;  sit^is  ndflress  to  English 
bishops,  64,  6.),  li>4. 

Peurs,  Hugh,  referred  to,  I.  503; 
autograph  of,  503. 

PeU-rs,  K«v.  Kichanl,  I.  237 ;  auto, 
graph  of,  •24^>;  Incumbency  of, 
240;  -241,  •24-2,  '243.  428,  4.30,  4.11  ; 
portrait  and  autograph  of,  431 ; 
4.'i2,  445,  607,  fiiis,  tl4s,  649,  601, 
6.52,  653,  654;  II.  .36S,  4.59. 

Peters,  K».v.  Samuel,  LL.D.,  I. 
503,  5so;  II.  61,  79.  180. 

PeUrsburg,  Va.,  I.  618,  619. 

Petition  for  bishops  from  Trinity 
Church.  Newport,  171:'..  I.  :>'.'2. 

Petrie,  Arthur,  Bishop  of  Kitssand 
Moray,  Scotland,  one  of  the  con- 
Bis:nilors  of  Scibury,  II.  53;  au- 
tograph of,  II.  64,  57,  449. 

Pettigrew,  Kev.  Charlea,  Bishop- 
elect  of  Korth  Caroliiui,  II.  145, 
146. 

Pews  provided  in  King's  Chapel, 
Boston,  I.  193. 

Pewter  Platter,  The  Inn,  Phila- 
delphia, I.  230,  „„/,. 

Peyton,  .John,  of  Virginia,  I.  630. 

Phelps,  Mr.  Uicbard.  I.  360. 

I'hiladelphia  Disi>eQsary,  The,  U. 
471. 

Philadelphia,  Fricoda'  acbool  in, 
1.206. 


Phllllmorr,  BIr  Robert,  Quolatloo 

from,  II.  .3i-,l. 
Phlllii.  th.   Indian  chieftain,  I.  107. 
Phillip*,  Mile.,  Narrallvo  of,  I.  47», 

lior*-. 
Phillips,  Mr.,  of  Itoaton.  I.  64S. 
Phillips,   lU-v.  E.,  of  Florida,  IL 

■2iM. 
Phillips,  Uev.  Francis,  of  Ktratford, 

Conn.,  1.  •2!>7;  In   Plilliulelphia, 

•232.  567. 
Phillips,   Uev.  Ocorge,   I.  90,  HI. 

ll'i,447. 
Phillips,  Samuel,  prinU'r   lo  Iloa- 

ton,  1.213. 
Phtlllpsi.s,    The,  of    Norragaoacti, 
I'hil)",  David,  1.  589. 

U.l,  I..5'jrt. 
Pierce,  Mi-hop  Henry  N.,  n.2l7; 

constvrah.ll  to  .Arkansas.  250. 
Pierce.  UJchard,  priuu-r  In  Boston. 

1.  1S5. 
Plern-poiit.  Mr.  Henry  K.,  of  Now 

York,  II.. '.26. 
Plers..n.  K.-v.  Abraham,  I.  /Al. 
Pierson,  Uev.  ,l<,bD,  uf  Conaccti- 

cut.  I.  2V5,  a'4. 
Plgi-oii,  Mich..  II.  ■ii\. 
I'igot,   Kev.  (fi-orgc,  of  Connect!. 

cut,  I.  247;  aiitogmph   of,  273; 

28N,  2S9,  312,  .V,7,  57...  .571. 
Pilgrim  relic-,  "Carver,"  "  Brvw- 

ster."  "  WInslow,"   Engraving 

of,  I.47S. 
Pilgrims  of  Maryland,  referred  to, 

I.  l'2i',  133. 
Pilinore,    Kev.   .James,  of    MUsU- 

slppl,  II   211.212,21.3. 
Pilmori",  Itev.  .losepli,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.  II.   45,   4..,  Ki,  121,  1.J2; 

porlrail  of.  JI.  21.1,  iv*t. 
Pine  Mountain,  Ga.,  Baltic  of,  H. 

310. 
Plue-street    Cliurrh     (nugneool), 

view  of,  II.  4JI. 
linckncy,  Charles,  of  South  Cam. 

Una,  signs  aiidress  to  English 

bishops,  11.61. 
Pinnace    built   at  mouth    of   the 

g.'igadahoc,  1607,  I.  35,  37. 
Pinney,  N.irman,  I.  .5.''.s. 
I'ioneer  work  beyond  the  Mlaala- 

sippl,  II.  Cliapter  XV. 
Piper.  Kev.  Arthur,  Sketch  by,  H. 

552—557  ;  autograph  of,  .Vi7. 
Piscatawav,     N.J.,     I.     165,    166; 

(riverj"214. 
Pitkin,  William,  petitions  General 

Assembly  of  Connecticut,  1. 283, 

'281. 
Plus  v..  Pope,  I.  ,503. 
"  Plain  Keasons  for  Conforming  to 

the  Church,"  by  Dr.  Johnson, 

I.  -277. 
"  Plaine   Dc-allng."  Lcchfurd's,  I. 

95,  100,  .5o6,  512. 
Plan  for  an  American  Episcopate, 

Dr.   Ingli--.    II.  11.  !■:   ■■!  ..b. 

taining     '  -  .1 

to,  II.  61 
Plant,  U<v.  \!  1- 

setts,  I.  '2-'.4  ,  Mul-.tfrapl,  oT,  .^12; 

rvferrcd  to.  312.  3-2'». 
Plaiitatl'.ns,    U.rd    Bacon's  essay 

on.  I.  37.  41. 
Plantir's  Plea.  The, bjr  Bev.  John 

White,  1.  92.  475. 
•*  Pl.antllig  and  Waterlog,"  Bishop 

A.  l.ee,  I    245. 
Plntt.    .1  -  I  !i.   .f  Ohio,   II.  221, 

fi'  ' 
Plav  '  the  mishaps  of 

I'li.  i.r».  I.  .5s. 

"PMs  ..f  ..i-r  Irctend.-d  Saints," 

by  Foillb..  I.  517. 
Pl>in'.o't.     I "  tiipany,     organlnHl 

u'r  '  ■  I'atcnl  of  Vir- 

gir,  town  referred 

I...    .  ('. 

Plymouth,  Cuub-,  U.  175, 221. 
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Plymouth,  MasB.,  I.  80,  81,  S2,  86, 
K7,  100,  lOS,  111,  11-J,  47r>,  477, 
4S:i,  485,  48S,  48U;  lirst  n-ligious 
BcrvicfH  at,  I.  482;  churcbmuii 
at,  1621,  I.  488. 

Pocaiioutas,  baptism  of,  T.  61 ; 
luarriaye  of,  62;  Ocath,  63,  64; 
II.  r.0.3."riOS,  GOd,  61'),  621. 

Pobick  C'iiurch,  Fairfax  Co.,  Va., 
1.630,  6.'il,6:',2. 

Poictiers,  batt'e  of,  referred  to,  I. 
52. 

"Point  Putliff,"  near  Scituate, 
Ma^<s.,  1.  4S6. 

Polhill,  Kullianii-1,  T.  343,  ZU. 

Political  prayers.  Changes  in  the, 
U.  106. 

Politieal  prcachinir,  IT.  .'J62. 

Polk,  Bishop  Leoiiidas,  consecrat- 
ed misHionary  liislu>i),  ]I.  203, 
211,  217,  248,  278;  dealh  of,  II. 
339,  340;  portrait  of,  341,  5o7; 
sketch  of,  5G3-566;  defence  of, 
578-580. 

Polk,  Dr.  W.  M.,  of  New  York, 
II.  583,  note. 

Polk,  Thomas.  II.  .'jes. 

Polk,  Willimn,  II.  563. 

Pollard,  Rev.  Iticli;ird,  missionary 
at  Detroit,  II.  21<i. 

Polygamy,  Case  of,  in  Maryland, 
1.  141 ;  jjrotest  againgl,  II.  367. 

Polyglot,  Waltou's,  given  to  King's 
chapel,  Boston,  I.  194. 

Ponderous,  Kev.  Albert,  of  South 
Carolina,  1.303;  autograph  of, 
394,  639;  II.4.'{3. 

Pontgrave,  If.  415. 

Poole,  W.  v.,  I.  41,  492.  note. 

Pooley,  Kcv.  Oreville,  I.  80. 

Poor,  John  A.,  reference  lo  vindi- 
cation of  OorgcF,  by,  1. 35, 7tote. 

Pope  Alexander  VI.,  Bull  of,  I.  5, 
note. 

Pope,  the  poet,  referred  to,  I.  51 ; 
tribute  to  Berkeley,  I.  524,  525; 
hymns  by,  II.  635. 

Popery  referred  to,  I.  60. 

Pope's  Creek  Cbureb,  "Virginia, 
■uhere  Washington  was  bap- 
tized, I.  629. 

Popham  colony.  The,  "A  discus- 
sion of  his  historic  claims,"  1. 41. 

Pophara  expedition  referred  to,  I. 
29,  wo^',  41,304,  483. 

Popham,  George,  brother  of  the 
chief  justice,  an  incorporator  of 
the  London  Company,  I.  31 ; 
Bails  for  America  in  tbe  "Gift 
of  God,"  31 ;  referred  to,  34,  35 : 
death  of.  36,  38,  41.484. 

"Popham  Memorial  Volume,"  re- 
ferred to,  I.  34,  36,  41. 

Popham,  Sir  Francis,  I.  37. 

Popham,  Sir  John,  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  autograph  of,  I.  30;  re- 
ferred to,  30,  31,  33,  4S3,  484. 

Poplar  mil,  Maryland,  I.  135; 
Church  at,  I.  .306. 

Poplar  Spriug  Church,  Petsworth 
parish,  Va.,  I.  627. 

Port  Ferdinando,  in  Virginia, 
Lane's  letter  from,  to  Walsing- 
ham,  I.  13. 

Port  Royal,  g.C,  I.  310,  337,  372, 
373,383;  11.408. 

Porter,  Mr.  John,  of  North  Caro- 
Ima,  I.  633. 

Porter,  Rev.  James,  of  Virginia,  I. 
625. 

Porteus,  Bishop,  1. 590  ;  TI.  125, 141 , 
192;  "  Life  ofSecker,"  by,  1.412. 

Portcuees,  The,  of  Virginia,  I.  627. 

Portland,  Me.,  Church  services  at, 
I.  104. 

Portland,  Oregon.  TI.  318,  319,  320, 
321,  .322,  323,  324.325. 

Portlock,  Rev.  Edward,  at  Phila- 
delphia, I.  225,  226. 

Portsmouth,  N.H.,  Church    at,  I. 


101,  102,  182,  315,  316,  497;  IL 
453,  4S6. 
Portsmoutb,  R.I. ,  visited  by  Keith, 

I.  214. 

Portsmouth,  N.II..  Sketch  of  St. 
John's  Church,  I.  577-580. 

Portugal,  Gift  to,  by  Pope  Eu- 
genius  IV.,  I.  5,  note* 

Pory,  Jobn.1. 127. 

Potato,  discovery  of  the  value  of, 
by  Hariot,  I.  10. 

Potter,  Bishop  Alonzo,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, II.  277,  278.  290,  297,  299, 
310;  portrait  of,  II.  243;  letter 
from  24:J,  244.  293,  405,  535,  541; 
writings  of,  II.  608,  622,  627. 

Potter,  Bishop  Henry  C,  of  New 
York,  Consecration  of,  II.  380, 
533,  627. 

Potter,  Bishop  Iloralio,  of  New 
York,  II.  27S,  590,  610,  617. 

Potter's  Church  government,  I. 
249,  565. 

Pott,  Dr.,  of  Virginia,  I.  622. 

Pott,  Governor,  616. 

Powell,  Adam,  11.438. 

Powell,  Eliz.abeth,  11.438. 

Powel,  Samuel,  of  Pennsylvania, 
1.437,  649,  055;  jiutoirraph  of, 
11.28;  referred  to,  28,  47;  ap- 
pointed on  committee  of  corre- 
spondence witbEnglish  bishops, 
62;  signs  address  to  English 
bishops,  64,  66. 

Powhatan,  Connection  of,  with 
massacre  of  Roanoke  settlers,  I. 
22,  23, 24, 25 ;  referred  to,  45, 48, 
63,68,77,621. 

Pownal,  Rev.  Benjamin,  of  South 
Carolina,  1,392;  autograph  of, 
394. 

Poyer,  Rev.  Thomas,  I.  547,  598. 

Poythress,  Major  William,  of 
Virginia,  I.  619,  620. 

Poythresses,  The,  of  Virginia,  I. 
628. 

Practical  view  of  Christianity,  by 
Wilberforce,  II.  192- 

■'  Practice  of  Piety,"  Bishop 
Bailey's,.I.  230. 

"  Praelaticus  Triumphatus,"  1. 274. 

Prato.  Albert  de,  canon  of  St. 
Paul's,  I.  2. 

Prayer-book,  King  Edward  Vlth's, 
refL-rred  to,  1.2 ;  rarity  of  copies 
of  tbe,  in  New  England,  I.  475, 
476,  499,  500;  multiplication  of 
the.  urged,  II.  184. 

Prayer-book,  The,  as  *'  Proposed" 
and  presented,  II.  Chapter  vi. 

Prayers  and  thanksgivings.  Bishop 
White's  account  of  changes  in, 

II.  117. 

Prayer  for  the  president,  Bishop 
Wilmer's  pastoral  on  tbe  use  of, 
II.  340,  341. 

Prayers,  Daily,  on  the  voyage  of 
the  Wesleys  to  Georgia,  I.  339  ; 
daily,  at  college  and  academy 
of  Philadelphia,  1. 436 ;  daily,  at 
Buriington,  N.J.,  I.  602;  at  St. 
Peter's,  Philadelphia,  I.  609. 

Prayers,  Division  of  the,  by 
Wesley,  in  Georgia,  I.  3:39,  343, 
344. 

Prayers  for  the  dead.  Disputes  re- 
specting, I.  541,  jiote. 

Prayers,  Morning  and  evening, 
translated  into  Mohawk,  I.  324, 
325,  3.32,  334. 

Prayers  road  on  Wednesdays  and 
Fiiilays  at  Pemaquid,  I.  107; 
Wediii-s.lavs  and  Fridays  at 
Phihuirlpb'ia.  226. 227  ;  Wednes- 
days  aiiil  Krid;ivH,  in  Boston,  I. 
179,  ISi);  AW-diiesdays  and  Fri- 
days, (ui  (*hipb(iard,  I.  253. 

Preaching  and  administering  com- 
munion in  private  huiiscs,  XI. 
395,  396. 


Predostin.ation,  article  on,  Omis- 
sion of,  ])n)p()sed  in  Vii'^'inia, 
II.  139;  of.  II.  Ill;  choicL-  dia- 
loeues  on,  I.  258;  theses  on,  I. 
213,  214. 

Preface  of  American  prayer-book 
of  1789,  I.  474, 

Prelacy,  1.  255. 

Prelates  in  England,  ordination  by 
repudiated,  1. 112. 

Prelatieal  corruptions,  I.  255. 

Presbyter,  New  Testament  use  of 
the  word,  I.  251. 

Presbvterianism,  Browne's  \*iew 
of, 'I.  504. 

Presbyterian  ministers,  action  of, 
sustaining  MacClennaehau,  I. 
242. 

Presbyterian  opposition  to  an 
American  epihcupate,  I.  421-426. 

Presbyterian  (U'dinalion,  doubts 
respecting,  1.  247,  24s,  249,  288; 
controversies  conceruing,  Chap- 
ter svi. 

Presbyterians,  I.  260,  261,  262. 

Presbyterians  opposed  to  the  meas- 
ures of  Eug^land,  I.  451,  459. 

Presbyterians,  Puritan  hostility 
against,  I.  510. 

Presbyterians  preached  against  in 
Boston,  I.  179. 

*' Presbyteriura  "  A;  or,  asylum 
for  clergymen  proposed  in  Cali- 
fornia, II.  312. 

Presentation  right  of.  IT.  16,  473; 
right  of  to  living  at  Portsmouth, 
N.H.,  I.  102. 

Present    State    of  Virginia,   The, 

I.  124,  125,  307,  329. 
Presidency  of  a  Bishop  provided 

for  in  original  dralt  of  Eccle- 
siastical constitution,  II.  32. 

Presidency  of  Conventions.  11,92. 

Presiding  Bishop,  Seabury  the  first, 

II.  123.  124. 

Presleys  The,  of  Virginia,  I.  628, 
Presstman,    Rev.    Sleplien   W.,  of 

Delaware,  11.  168. 
Preston,  Rev.  N.  O.,  of  Kansas,  H. 

265,  266. 
Pretender,  The,  I.  258,  546. 
Price,  Dr.  Richard,  I.  650,  651. 
Price,  Heniy,  I,  337. 
Price,    AVilliara,    founder   of    the 

Price  lectures,  I.  58S,  646;  U. 

491. 
Price  lectures,  Boston,  II,  491, 492. 
Price,  Rev.  Roger,  commissary  of 

Massachusetts,  I.  271,  315. 
Primers  sent  to  Georgia,  I.  363,  365, 
Primitive  cluuch.  The,  by  Bishop 

Hopkins,  IL  617. 
Primitive  Creed,  'Ihe,  by  Bishop 

Hopkins,  II.  617. 
Princess  Anne  County,  Va.,  I.  218. 
Priucess  of  Denmark,  I.  200. 
Prince   Frederick,    Winyah,  S.C., 

1.641. 
Prince    George,  Winyah     parish, 

S.C,  I.  641. 
Prince  Nathan,  fellow  of  Harvard 

College,  I.  269. 
Prince  of  Wales,  prayers  for  the, 

I.  159. 
Prince  (Thomas),  Chronology,  re- 
ferred to,  I.  37. 
Prince  Society  of  Boston,  I.  103, 

note,  107,  175,  179,  184,  195,  491. 
Prince  William's  Parish,  S.C,  I. 

642. 
Princeton  College,  T.  51^8. 
Principal,  The,  of  New  Orleans,  n, 

214. 
Principles  of  Christianity,  copies 

of  the,  scut  to  Georgia.  I.  364. 
Prindle.Rev.Cofludiana,  II.2.53. 
Pring,  Martin,  expedition  under,  I. 

26,  27,  31,  32,  33,  482,  483.  486. 
Priicbard,  Rev.  Thomas,  of  New 

York,  L  173. 
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I>i1vy    VuTfO    ExpciMe«    of    Kloit 
Honry  Vll.,  rcfcrrvd  lo,  1.  i, 

rwtr. 
Proceedings  of  Convention  of  Dele- 
gates   of    VirBinlii,    respecting 
alterationB  in  Iho  prayer-books, 
11.  Hi. 
Proce«*ional  cro!*i4,  IL  3-V2,  r.5fl. 
i'rocter'a  IliBlory  of  the  Book  of 

Common  I'rayer,  II.  1l4,  tio(#. 
Proirre.*!*.   Suiieiuent    of   Cburcht 

l^iVi-KS;!,  11.3»1. 
"  rrop;ig!iuJa,"  The  Anglican,  I. 

Hl-.i. 
Propagating  tlie  Gospel,  TllcNcw 

EnglanJ  Company  for.  1. 116. 
Propagatii'n  c.f  Cliri:.tiauliy  among 
tlie  s;ivagi-f»,  object  of  tbe  colo- 
nization   aitemptcd    under   tbe 
Great  I'aleiit  of  Virginia.  1.31. 
Propagatii)!!  of  Cliri.itiau  licligion 

mnon? »«iv:iges,  1.  ll.'>,  lltJ- 
"  l'ro|>o8iil  for  belter  supplying  of 
Cburclieain  our  Foreign  I'lant^i- 
tions,"  A,  by  Berlieley,  I.  o£); 
II.  t>H. 
"  Proposals  relative  to  the  Educa- 
tion of  youth  in  Penusylviinia," 
by  Fran'klin,  1.  42S. 
•'Propiised  Hooli,"  The,  referred 
to,  11.  -W.  -W.  4-1,  46,  47,  4S ;  re- 
ception of,  II.  ;VJ,  60;  received 
in    Kngland,  6-'>;    comments  of 
Engli-^h  bishops  on,  referred  to, 
n.  W),  »2,  Sli.  S7.  '■<■-.  W.  !'«•  l"''- 
113, 120, 121 ;  acti.n  in  Vireinia, 
138,  13'.i;  action  in  New  York. 
140;  opposition  to  the,  in  Vir- 
ginia,  U.  ISM,  352, 336,  392,  451, 
452. 
Protest  nsrainat  election  of  Bishop 

II.  W."  Lee,  11.262. 
Protest  against  I'open',  A,  by  Rev. 

Hugh  Jones,  I.  307. 
"Protest,  .\ppe.ll   and   Reply,     of 
the  Bishop  of  Xew  Jersey,  II. 
2S1. 
"Protestant    Catholics,"   The,   of 

Maryland,  1.132,  14o. 
"Protestant    Episcopal    Church, 
title  adopted  in  Maryland,  II.  2, 
ri(/«i>;  first  formal  adoption  of 
name,  n .  22 ;  Education  Society , 
the,  11.514,  515;  press,  the,  II. 
161;  Sunday  School  Union,  II. 
2U6;     Theologiciil   Society,  or- 
ganization  of,    II.    157;    Tract 
Society  of  Xew  York,  11. 161. 
Protestant     Episcopal     Ilisloncal 
Society  Collections,  1.  at!,  ioi., 
^>*  404,  tiotfi  44>7,  r(o(<*,410,  41S, 
548,  .5.10,  551,  .5.54 ;  II.  197,  lOS. 
Protestant    Minister,    Be<iue8t    to 
first   in    Baltimore  county,    I. 

Proteus  Ecclesiasticus,  by  Caleb 
Pusey,I.-221. 

Provoost,  Bishop  Samuel,  of  New- 
York,  I.  321,  442,  449,  .5.59,  6.A, 
635,  659,  B60 ;  II.  17 ;  autoirraph 
of.  19;  27,  31,  32,  On,  36,  3.1,  41, 
42,4.3,44,4.S,  47,  4.S,  .59,  m,  CI, 
62,  6:!.  06,  63,  70,  73,  74,  76;  por- 
trait of.  7S;  80,  81,  s-!.  s:|.  »i; 

book  plate  of,  8S;  93.  104,  li.'. 
134;  signature  of,  I'iJ;  s<al  of, 
126,  127,  131,  140;  autograph 
of,  149;  notices  of,  Isi-l-Vi, 
158.  1.59;  attempts  to  resume 
jurisdiction,  1V.»-161,  190,  KS, 
4.34,  4-n,  4V2,  4.-.S  ■*■". +-1  •  **-•, 

Prov.jost,  Mr.  crelauve  of  bishop), 
I.  399.  ,  ,      .  ■  TT 

Provoost,  T.  B.,  of  Looisiana,  11. 
214 

Providence,  R.I.,  Blaxton,  iMn- 
Isters  at.  I.  95,  270,  2,1,  272, 
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Provincial  Assembly  of  New 
York,  n.  445,  446. 


ProvlneUl     iystem    adopted    by 
Church    In     the      Confederate 
Bute.,    II.    331,  KVl. 
Plovlsiomil  Convenlioa   of  Ohio, 

lsl7,lI.2i>-225. 
Provisions  for  ritual,  The,  n.  333, 

»;.7. 
Prynne,  Mr.  William,    I.  97,  09, 

li»p,  &I1. 
Psalm,  A,   at   dally     prayera   In 

Virginia.  I.  4s. 
Psalms,  etc..  Proposed  iilterallons 
In    nadlng    the.    by    Bishop 
Uobart,  11.  I6J-I1V1,  M6-I72. 
Psalms,  reading  anil  singing,  Ac- 
lion  re»lKcllng.  II.  105 
Psalms,  ShlL^ng  ol,  by  eiplonrs 
I        and  Itidian  cl.lef  on  Ibo  North 
Carolina  coast,  I.  12. 
Psalms,  \'ersi.,n  of,  by  R^-v.  T. 

(*n»do*-k,  of  Maryland,  1.31i''. 
Psalter  in  verse,  by  Bishop  Bur- 

gess,  11.621. 
Psalter,     Proposed     clmngcs     In 
reading   the,   11.   162-163,   166- 

Psalter,    provtdp<l   for  Cliurch  in 

New  Ilampsbire,  I.  102. 
Psalter,  I'seof,  enjoined  In  Main- 
land, 1. 140. 
Public    ealaniltles,    A    prayer   In 

time  of.  Il.atW. 
"Public  Libraries  of  tbo  United 

St-ttes,"  I.  .'>:!6,  fiolf. 
Public  Records  of  the  Colony  of 

Connecticut.  I.  284,  jiuU,  ZM. 
Publique    Prayer,    daily,   nt    the 

Bermudas,  lO".'.  I.  64. 
"  Publique  Prayers,"  "  Place  of," 

at  Sagtd.ahoc,  I.  33. 
Puddledock,  Virginia.  I.  620. 
Pueet  Sound  organ,  II.  320. 
I'ulpilcloths,  I.O112. 
Pulpit  cushion  and  cloth  given  by 
(jueen  Mary  to  King's  Chapel, 
Boston,  I.  193;  with  frinire,  tas- 
sel and  silk,  in  King's  Chapel, 
Boston,  I.  is6. 
Pulpit    f>,r    Church     services    In 
Boston.  I.  177;  In  firstCburch 
in   Virginia,  I.  4.'.;  in  James- 
ttiwn  Church,  I.  .56. 
l"underson,    Kev.    Ebenezer,     of 

Connecticut,  I.  2.'3,  ayS,  296. 
Purcell.  Kev.  Dr.  Henry,  Ueiolu. 
tionary   Judge-.\dvtKate    lieu- 
eral,  I.  449:  II.  •.■",.'.9.  61 ;  sign- 
address  to  English  bishops.  61 
autoirraph     of,     II.    37.      104. 
attack  on  Bishop  Seabury.  127. 
Purclias  (his  PikTimesj.referri'd 
to,  I.  25,  3R,  41,  47,  36,  63,  tM, 
4S2,  4s;'.,  4^;. 
Purifin  Synod,  I.  515. 
Puritim  theocracy.  The,  I-  68. 
Puritans  in  Virginia,!.  76. 
Puritanism  in  New  Enirland  and 
iJie  Church.  Dr.  Ciut's  Mono- 
graph 111..  I.  .'sll-518. 
inirjile.  Dr.,  I.  4SS,  ,iolf. 
I'ury,  Jean  Pierre,  II.  4.')4. 
Purrysburg,  S.C,  L  541,»13,3o3; 

ir.4;i4. 
Pusiv.  Caleb,  Keith's  answer  to, 

I  '221. 
Pusey,  Kev.  Dr.,  of  Oxford,  IT. 

•272,  49'*. 
Putnam,  Miss  Catharine.  11.  491. 
Pynchon,  lUv.  Dr.  T.  K.,  H.  544, 
545,546. 

QrADRACK'THA   Sunday, 

Cha-    •'-  •     '•'■..i.'.- 
atli  r 
Quaker- 

ing  ai   -.■  ■■  I        .  '■ 

butlon  for  niissiiuiary 

I    141 ;   contn-v.rsies  with,   I 

31«,2o7,2oS,  2"9,  210,  211,  21J 

214,213,216,217,  21s,  219,  aau 


In  UarrUnd,   I.   140,  142:   In 

NewJcrwy.I.  IfcVlM:  lo  New 

Yurk.1. 13«;  In  Klusiu  D'juid, 

1.311. 
Quakers,  Puritan  hostility  aipilnst, 

1. 110. 
Qualifications  of  toIats  in   [uirl*h 

mei  " —  —  ''M  iupn*cntlnt|. 

In  I 
(juar>     <  .1.  2:8,  229, 

1    3.10 ;  French 


^uein  Anne's  pariah,  Maryland, 

ijueen  Anne  plate  of  ("Tirisl 
Ihurcli.  I'hllodelphlu,  engrav- 
ing of,  I.  2:il. 

Qui-en's  Clrnpel,  Boston,  1. 212, 221 , 
.'44. 

Queen's  County,  N.Y.,  Itoto  of 
l-l,,,,.  1.  („    1    1.-...  172. 

(iueei,      '  I    622. 

"On.  Qut.en  of  Bo- 

I ■-  --1. 

"Queen  of  HuDgary,"  The  ship,  I- 
f.M. 

Qu.en  Marv.  wife  of  King  Wll- 
llini,!.  |'17,119. 

Quinali;iag  river.  I.  272. 

Ouincy's  History  of  the  Boston 
AthenKiim.  II.  492,  iio/' ,•  his- 
tory of  Uanard  L'nlveisity,  I. 
2.'i«. 

Quincy,  Mass.,  I.  82,  490. 

Quincv,  Itev.  bainuel,  of  Georgia, 

Qulh'  '  liarles  T.,  eon. 

».  of  Tennessee, 

II 

QnliM|ii..g.su...i  CI.  ">- 

barkalion     of     I  'O 

andl'rov.K>st,II  ■  >'■ 

llam  Meade  ordiuued,  il.  143, 
144. 

Ricr,  Mr.  Geo.  W.,of  l-oublana, 

II.8-V.1. 
Rachel,  Mr.,  of  Boston,  I.  <U<1. 
liiicine  Coll.  ge.   Wis.,  Sketch   of, 

II.  652— ",.''7  ;  ri  b  rnti  I",  195. 
Rac.sii  <  r..  ».>"    '      I    -•' 
Kadi:  '"■ 


Cb..i.ur 
w.jrk  III 


ices  and 
-  .f.    I. 


at 


to.     ■-'  '  . 

II  -'.  >■>»- 

f,  .  4'i,  41, 

f.".  .  ■                           ■"•           , 

RaUigli.  ri.e  iil.v   .f.i  barter  of, 

LI'S;  founded,  19;  referred  lo, 

Ramsay's  History  of  South  Caro- 
lina, 1.  .-.->.'•.  0;is".  „ 
Ram..-.,    l:'^.     i:    'rit    n.,    of 

R.,,,:  ,a.I.«19. 

feclaud    t'.    C-l    r.-.l...    II.  '249, 
2.'i0,  322,  MO,  UH ;  writings  of, 
621, 
Ron  :  I'.  Cooseeiatlon 


Ra» 


1.  T.   11".  12s, 
.ph 

>1 

r-*- 

u 

I. 

l-.yton,  I.  7'«.  12.5. 
Ilev.    Herbert.    I,    3«. 
lUndolphs,  The,  of  Virginia,  1.433. 
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"Rare  Travailcs,"    Tbe,   of  Job 

Ilortop,  ivtV-rred  to,  I.  SS,  479. 
KattJitie,  Caul.,  Halls  for  Virginia, 

I.  f.I. 

R:itcafl''a  ears  cut  off,  I.  496,  notf. 

R^iii-liff'fl  "palace,"  reft-ri-ed  to,  I. 
4S. 

Ratcliffe  Rev.  Robert,  1. 153 ;  auto- 
graph of,  175;  arrival  of,  in 
Boston,  175;  Puuton's  account 
of,  170, 177;  salary  of,  17i»;  re- 
ferred to,  180,  lfi4,  185,  1S9,  190, 
514. 

RaveuBcroft,  Bisliop  John  8.,  of 
North  Carolina,  I.  619;  II.  166, 
170,  171;  portrait  of,  200;  re- 
ferred to,  200,  201,  202,  207,  234, 
396,  470. 

Ravenna,  Ohio,  IT.  223. 

Ravenscroft,  Capt.,  I.  178, 188. 

Ravonscroft,  Thomas,  of  Virginia, 
1.619. 

Ravis,  Dr.,  BiBhop  of  London,  I. 
54. 

Rawlinson,  MSS.,  in  Bodleian  Li- 
brary, Oxford,  I.  542,  557,  558, 
560. 

Rawlinson,  William,  I.  303. 

Kiy,  Mr.,  I.  305. 

Ray,  Kev.  James  Hamilton,  of 
Georgia,  II.  204. 

Read,  Charles,  of  Tennsylvania,  I. 
649. 

Read,  Collinson,  of  Pennsylvania, 

II.  24. 

Read,  Dr.  I.  B.,  of  Georgia,  n. 
204,  205,  200. 

Read,  lion.  Jacob,  of  Soutb  Caro- 
lina, II.  64,  104. 

Read,  Jacob,  of  Delaware,  auto- 
graph of,  II.  36;  notice  of,  37. 

Read,  John,  of  Philadelphia,  II. 
16S. 

Reading,  Conn.,  I.  295. 

Reading,  I'a.,  I.  243. 

Reading,  Rev.  I'bilip,  I.  242,  652, 
654 ;  oTitograph  of,  242. 

Reading,  Thomas,  printer,  I.  221. 

Reading-desk,  cusbiuns  for  the, 
given  to  King'H  Cbapel,  Boston, 
by  Queen  Mary,  I.  193. 

Rcadiny-tablo  and  dcpk  for  church 
&ervire«iu  Boston,  1.  179. 

Reasonableness  of  non-conformity, 
I.  276. 

Rebellion  against  Andros,  fac- 
simile note  respecting,  from 
records  of  King's  Cbapel,  Bos- 
ton. I.  190. 

Record-books  for  vestrj'  proceed- 
ing's to  be  provided,  I.  144;  of 
KingV  Chapel,  fac-siniile  of  page 
of.  I.  178. 

Records  of  Massachusetts,  I.  92, 
note,  93.  95,  96,  97,  100,  105. 

Reculver,  The  Vicar  of,  I.  42. 

IledL'tiiption,  Universal,  I.  192. 

•'  IltdrmiJlioners  "  in  Maryland,  I. 
129. 

Redficld,  Judge,  of  Vermont,  II. 
548. 

Redwood  Library,  Newport,  I. 
536,  589. 

Reed,  Mr.  Benjamin  Tyler,  founder 
of  Episcopal  Theological  School 
at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  II.  505, 
635,  530. 

Reed,  Professor  Henry,  H.  622, 
623. 

Reed,  Rev.  Mr.,  of  Stratford,  Conn., 
I.  285. 

Reeve,  Robert,  I.  283. 

Reeve,  Thomas,  •'  Plea  for  Nine- 
veh," L  510,  h\1. 

Reformed  Churches  of  Holland,  I. 
149,  150. 

"  Reformed  Episcopal  Church," 
11.304. 

"  Regenerate."  The  word,  dropped 
from  baptiwmal  office,  II.  392. 


Regeneration  in  baptism,  by  Dr. 

Adams,  II.  620;  declaration  of 

Bisbop.s  respecting,  II.  302. 
Registry  of  births,  marriages,  and 

burials',  to  be  made,  I.  ^44. 
Relation  of  Virginia,  A,  by  Spel- 

man,  I.  €5. 
"Relations  des  Jesuites,"  I.  484, 

?wtc. 
Relf,  Richard,  of  Louisiana,    H. 

214. 
Religious  liberty  asserted,  U.  4. 
"  Religious  Liberties  of  the  Chris- 
tian Laity,"  Tbe,  I.  2Sl. 
Religious  purpoptj  of  Waymouth's 

voyage,  I.  482. 
**  IteliquiiB  Hurnianse,"  I.  236,  237. 
Reliquia?  Liturgicaa,  by  Rev.  Peter 

Hall,  II.  105. 
Romanists  in  Maryland,    Propor- 
tion of,  I.  140, 142. 
Re-ordinations  by  the  Puritans,  I. 

512,  513. 
Reply  of  English  Archbishops  and 

Bishops  to  tbe  address  of  tbe 

Philadelphia  Convention,  II.  4J, 

43. 
Representation  in  Convention,  IT. 

86,  94,  401 ;  principles  of,  II.  96. 
Reprint   of    the    Journals  of  tbe 

General    Convention,,    Perry's 

n.    83,  85,  87,  93,  96,  101,  102, 

103,  112. 
Reserve,  The  Western   Ohio,  II. 

225. 
Resignation  of  Bishop    Provoost, 

II.  151-153,  1.55,  150,  100,  161. 
Reunion  of  the  Church,  North  and 

South,  II.  Chapter  xxii. 
Revel,  Mr.,  I.  470. 
Revenue  to  be  levied  on  trading 

vessels  in  Virtfiuia.  I.  31. 
Revere,  Paul,  I.  5S5,  586. 
Reverences  to  the  altar,  EI.  347, 

349,  352,  356. 
Revision  of  the  Liturgy,  referred 

to,  II.  15,  44,  45,  40." 80,  369. 
Revolution  in  N(;w  England  justi* 

lied.  The,  I.  187. 
Reynolds,    Rev.    Dr.  Charles,    of 

Kansas,  II.  20G. 
Reynolds,    Rev.    John,    Chaplain 

U.S.A.,  11.  312. 
Rhode  Island,  Blaxton  the  earliest 

settler    of,    I.    95;  Church    in, 

elects  Bishop  Seabury  diocesan, 

II.  453 ;  action  of  Convention  of, 

on  Bishop  Ilobart's  resolutions, 

II.  172. 
Ribaut,  Jean,  H.  408,  411,  412,  413. 
Richards,  One,  going  for  orders,  I. 

359. 
Richards,  John,**  assistant," 1. 189. 
Richardson,  Mr.  William,  I.  281. 
Richardson,     Mrs.     Jane      Keen, 

legacy  from,  to  Christ  Church, 

Boston,  I.  588. 
Richardson,  Rev.  Dr.  N.  S.,  TI. 

020. 
Ricbbourg,  Rev.  P.  de,  of  South 

Carolina,  1. 639 ;  II.  430, 432, 433. 
Ricbey,  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas,  of  New 

York,  II.  531. 
Richmond  County,  N.Y.,  state  of 

Church  in,  I.  160,  173. 
Richmond,  Rev.  William,  II.  248, 

318,  319,  320. 
Richmond,    site    of,    reached    by 

Newport,  I.  44;  cross  raised  at, 

45. 
Richmond's    Island,    Me.,  I.  102, 

103,  104,  112,  497. 
Rideout,  of  Boston,  I.  646. 
Ridley,  Ruv.  Gloucester,  I.  371. 
Rigby,     Sir      Alexander,      "Tbe 

?atron  of  Episcopal  Ministers," 
.  102. 
Rights   and   liberties.    Declaration 
of    fimdament.al.     adopted    in 
Maryland,  1783,  II.  3-5. 


Rights  of  freebom  Englishmen 
secured  to  colonists  and  tlnir 
descendants  under  the  Great 
Patent  of  Virginia,  I.  31. 

Rights  surrendered  by  the  dioceses, 
II.  3^59,  40  J ;  retained  by  tbe 
dioceses,  II.  388,  389,  405. 

Riley,  Bishop  Henry  C,  conse- 
crated to  Mexico,  II.  250. 

'*Ring  of  Bells,"  The,  belonging 
to  Christ  Church,  I'hiladelphia, 

I.  239. 

Ring,    The,  in   marriage,  use   of, 

sinful,!.  192. 
Rio  de  Minas,  referred  to,  I.  38, 
Kipon,  Conn.,  I.  276,  2Sit,  294,  298. 
Rippon's  Selection,  Hymns  from, 

II.  633. 

Rising,  Rev.  F.  8.,  II.  629. 

Ritanoe,  referred  to,  I.  23,  25, 

Ritual  observance,  II.  357. 

Ritualism,  Declaration  of,  Chapter 
xxiii. ;  Bishops  on,  II.  346,347. 

Ritualistic  controversy.  The,  II. 
Chapter  xxiii. 

Rives,  M'illiamC,  I.  408. 

Ri\ington,  James,  a  printer,  1. 456, 
458 ;  II.  41. 

Roanoke,  Senices  and  sacraments 
at  Raleigh's  colony  at,  I.  Chap- 
ter II.;  Island  of,  referred  to, 
18, 19,  20,  21,  22 ;  Settlement  on, 

I.  13,  14,  304,  372;  settlers,  re- 
ferred to,  30. 

Robb,  William  L.,  of  Connecticut, 

II.  546. 

Robert,  a  Huguenot  minister,  H. 
411. 

Robert,  Rev.  Pierre,  H.  433. 

Roberts,  One,  going  to  England  for 
orders,  I.  359. 

Robertson,  Frederick  C.  II.  546. 

Robertson,  Rev.  Dr.  J.-L,  mission- 
ary to  Greece,  II.  242,  243,  244, 
249. 

Robin's  Nest,  111. .  H.  235. 

Robinson,  Dr.,  Bishop  of  London, 

I.  254,  309,  385,  399,  639. 
Robinson,  James.  I.  441. 
Robinson,  John,  Puritan  leader,  I. 

506;  II.  596. 

Robinson,  Rev.  Commissary,  of 
Virginia,  I.  627. 

Robinson,  Rev.  John  P.,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, II.  509. 

Robinson,  Rev.  Mr.,  of  North  Car- 
olina, I.  636. 

Robinson,  Sir  Robert,  Kt.,  I.  192. 

Robinson,  Speaker  of  Virginia,  I. 
627. 

Robinson,  William  Murray,  I.  619, 

Robinsons,  The,  of  Virginia,  I.  027. 

Rochelle,  Fi'ance,  referred  to,  I.  20. 

Rochester,  Bishop  of,  I.  155,  525; 
autograph  of,  IT.  43. 

Rockellill,  Va..I   58. 

Rockingham,  Vt.,  II.  181. 

Rocky  Hill,  N.J.,  1. 100. 

Rodman,  Rev.  E.  M.,n.  577. 

Rodney,  The  Misses,  of  Oregon, 

II.  322. 

Roe,  Capt.,  1. 110. 
Roe,  Rev.  Stephen,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, I.  387,  388. 
Rogers,  Rev.  Ammi,  II.  150. 
Rolfe,  Bermuda,  baptized,  1609, 1. 

54. 
Rolfe,  John,  shipwrecked  on  tho 

Bermudas,  I.  54,  620. 
Rolfe,     Jane,     granddaughter    of 

Pocahontas,!.  620. 
Romaine,  of  Engl.ind,  H.  192. 
Romanism,      Evils      of.      Bishop 

Kemper's  address,  II.  256. 
Rome,  Bishop  of,  assumption  by, 

II.  367. 
Romish    oratory  in  Fort   James, 

N.Y.,  I.  150,  1.58. 
*'  Rose,"  frigate,  The,  I.  153,  176, 

187,  180,  514. 
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Roe«ncroDe,     Count    dr.    rhinlsli 

iDiiiiMtiT  in  Enu'liinil.  U.  I;^s. 
R*j*liT,  •famiM,  Act'uunt  t<f  W'liy. 

moulliN  ex(K'(]iliun,  I.  -7,  4-'^J. 
Kos*.  I>r.  .\  loxalidcr.  of  IVnudyl- 

v»ni:i,  I.  iM-i. 
KoK8.  Knt'ac.  Kilmer  of  Pfclaralion 

of  lndc|H-niIcuci-,  1.  :>>«. 
Ro!«>i,  (jeorge  T.,  of  Louiniaoa,  11. 

214. 
Ra«8,  John,  I.  MS. 
Rom,  llcv.  -Knias,  I.  239,  309. 
Ro88,   Uev.   UcorKe,  of   IVnn»yI- 

vania,  I.  2:11,  2a3,  214,  SJ5,  242, 

3oS,  oO^. 
Ron,  Ia:,  11.421,424. 
RouDtnx',  Mr.,  I.^y  reader.  North 

Carotiun,  1.  £17. 
Rouih,  Dr..  of  Magdalen  College, 

Oxford,  II.  52. 
Roxbury,  M:u<«.,  I.  2.57,  2.58. 
Royal  American  lU'gimeot,  The,  I, 

329. 
Royal  family.  Prayer  for,  changes 

In,  II.  lu<>. 
"  Royal  .lames,"  The,  a  ship.  I.  73. 
Royal   licent*e  for  coneetralion  of 

Bit^hopii  for  America,  II.  72. 
Royal  society,  l.ondon,  TraoeaC' 

tioDsof,  l.;i«7. 
Rubric  before  the  Communion  i*or- 

vice  rejected  in  Virginia,  II,  1;J9. 
Rubried  binding  on  the  American 

Church.  II.  3;il. 
Rudniau,  Kev.  .Vndrew,  Swedish 

minister  in  Penunylvania,  1. 229, 

24.1. 
Ruffiua,  The,  of  Virginia,  I.  620. 
Rundle,  Bishop,  Pope's  tribute  to, 

Rnndic,  Rev.  T.,  I.  369. 

Rusfiiian   Trading    Company,  re. 

ferred  to,  I.  4. 
Rust^i,-in    victories.    Discourse    on 

the,  I.  lor,. 
Rnseo-tireet  Church,  The,  n.314, 

nrttf. 
Rutland,  Vermont,  II.  190. 
Rutlcdge,  .\ndrew,  I.  3S«. 
Rutledge.  Uisliop  F.  H.,  of  Florida, 

II.  2'.'0,  32-,  ;l:iil,  5.iS,  588. 
Rutt,  John,  voy.age  of,  I.  479. 
Ryan,  liev.  J.  Evans,  of  Kansas, 

11.266. 
Rye,  N.T.,  Slate  of  Church  in,  I. 

173,  2S4,  2S7,  326,  iifi6,  .■)7I. 
Rylance,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  H.,  II.  628. 

Sabbatarians  in  Kew  York,  I. 

1.56. 
Sabbath  ob8er\'ance  requirt-d,  1.68. 
Sabino,  Peninsula  of,  I.  37  ;  settle. 

ment  of,  begun,  I.  34,  36,  483, 

484. 
Sabin's  reprint  of  Keith's  History 

of  Virginia,  I.  8». 
Sacerdotalism.      Hishop     White's 

views  on,  II.  470,  471. 
Sacheverell,  Dr..  1.  U3. 
Sackett,  William.  I.  a99. 
Saco,  Churcli  service  at, 1. 103, 1(M. 
Saco  river,  I.  li*!. 
Sacrament   to  be  administered  ac- 
cording to  Church  of  England, 

I.  153,  1)9. 
Sacnuucnial  plate,  sent  out  for  use 

in  tieorgi;i,  1.  :W7. 
Sacranu-nLarianism.  Bishop  White's 

views  on.  11.  470,  471. 
Sacraments,  Episc.'pal  ordination 

neces.s.ary  to  valid  adralnistra. 

tion  of  the.  11.  4,  o. 
Sacramentx,  Indian  children  taught 

the  nature  of,  1.  124. 
Sacraments,  Of  the.  II.  111. 
Sacraments.    Priority    of    Church 

services  and,  in  Xew  England, 

I.  41. 
Sacred  and  Mor^l   Poems,  Copies 

of,  sent  to  Georgia,  I.  366. 


"Sacred  Dignity  of  the  Christian 
I'rieNlliood  \  Indicated,"  1.  2-1, 
313. 

Sacred  music,  lUitolution  of  Indi- 
ana Convention  cuuceming,  11. 

Salford,  MaxU-r  Uletuird,  minister, 

rt  furred  to.  1,  3. 
Sagailahoc,   Kxp*'dltl..n   t.-.   tti.-.   I 

31,  32;  "Kelali 

to,"  referred  t". 

settlemental,  al>  > 

41,. '>4,  K|,  liMj.  4v;. 
Sagnmo  Amenquln,    A.  at  "  pub. 

Ilque  pniyers"  at  Sagadahoc,  1. 

3.'i. 
Sagg,  Mr.,  lay.reader,  North  Caro. 

lina,  1.  6:17. 
Saint  Augustine,  Capture  of,   by 

Drake,  1,  24, 
Saint  Jago,  Capture  of,  by  Drake, 

Salary  of  ministers  to  be  collected, 

1,  so. 

Salem.  Mass.,  I.  89.  »2,  93,  94,  95, 

Il«l,  no.  214.416. 
Salem,  X..1.,  61)1;  S4'ttteni  at,  non. 

coufonnip>ts,  1.  Ill,  112. 
Salem,  Ohio,  11.223. 
Salisbury.    Bishop  of,  I.   116,  119, 

1.V.1,  V.'J,  ."isj,  2.V1,  378  ;   auto- 

gniph  of,  II.  43. 
Salisbury,  (Jecil,  Earl  of,  referred 

to,  1.  49. 
Salisbury,  Mass.,  I.  214. 
Salisburj',  X.C,  Convention  at,  II. 

2-S)»,  2-8. 
Salt  lj»ke  CHty,  Utah,  II.  326. 
Saltenie,       Robert,      accompanies 

Pring's  expedition,  1.  26,  4-82. 
Saltonslali,  Anne,  II.  4.'xl. 
Saltonst.all,   (.iovernor  Ourdon,  I. 

214,  251,  2»»,  288,  562,  HA,  567, 

5«i8. 
Saltonetall,  Ro8w<'ll,  II.  4.'>«. 
Saltonstall,  Sir  Richard,  I.  90,  496. 
Sallzbnrgbers,  Gifts  for  the  use  of 

the,  1.361,362.  3>>!. 
Salvalio'i,  .Sutriciency  of  Scripture 

for,  II.  111. 
Samosct,  The  chief,  I.  486,  nolf. 
Sampson.  Edmund,  Indian  student 

at  William  tmd  &lary  college,  I. 

126. 
Sanrrolt,  .\rchbishop,  I.  180,  192. 

541.  nolf. 
o  Sancluarium,"   A  ;  or.  Widow's 

home,  proposed  lu  California, 

11.312,314. 
Sandel,  i;ev.  Mr.,  of  Wicaco,  1. 

■£a. 
Sanders  (or  Sandys),  Kcr.  David, 

1.80. 
Sanders,  Rev.  Joiuthan,  of  Mary- 
land. 1.  I.3.S. 
Sanders^m,  John  P,,  of  Louisiana, 

11.214. 
Sanderson,     Rev.     Ambrose,     of 

Maryland.  I.  1.35. 
Sandgate,  Vl.,  11.  ISO. 
Sands.  Kev.  Henry,  I.  470. 
Sands,    Kev.    John    Jackson,    II. 

l.io. 
Sands,  Robert  C,  II.  «3«. 
Sandys,  George,  treasurer  of  Vlr 

ginia,    translates  Ovid's    Meta- 

mfirpboses  while    in    Virginia, 

I.  II.'.,  126,127;  ll..'i99. 
Sandys,  Rev.  David,  1.  so. 
Sandys,    .sir    Edwin,   member   of 

l^indon  comp.-mv  for  Virginia, 

I.  52,  66,  70,  71 ;  ietUr  to,  71,  73. 

75.  126. 
Sanford,  Mrs.  D.  P.,  n.  624. 
San  Francisco,  Services  at,  1579,  I. 

7.  -. 
San  Juan  dTlua.Sp«ni»h  treachery 

at.  1.  16. 
Santo  Domingo,  referred  to,  I.  34. 
Sapony  Nation,  1. 128. 


J'.-i!    ■  '..Vs.. 

.-..■     _  ..a,  I. 

riauidras  wood,  I.  '26,  39,  4VJ. 
t-aul,    Joseph,    of    l.A)UUiana,    II. 

214. 
Savagt',  Arthur,  gives  christening 

>'  i-lu  to  Christ  Cliurrh.  UoMon, 

')mM,  I.  87,101,1)0,471, 

i,  f.I-.'.  Ml. 

>*  >  'wark,  Lon. 

..I. 
Sa\..y.    Tl,.    n,..,l.  r-hlp  of  the,  1. 

4IJU 
Sawyer,  Rev.  Mr.,  I^elter  from,  1. 

4)i..-»i-.7. 
.*!aybrt>ok.  Conn.,  fMVl,  5*©. 
.•^aytir-.  I;  plitf.nn  nrl.ijiT,  d,  T.  'fA, 


il.  :.  .-. 

Sayre.  Kev.  James,  I.  (VU;  11.  1.11 ; 
oppoftlllon  of  to  the  new  prmyer- 
book,  4-'»:t ;  aulogranh  of,  4.'i3. 

Schants,  Dominie,  of  New  York,  1. 
149. 

Scarls.ro',  Me.,  Services  at,  I.  IW, 
lo,-). 

t^carsdale  Manor.  N.Y.,  1.  284. 

SchenecUuly,  S. Y.,  1. :f22. :i26, 333: 
twenty  ttious;ind  a.-n-s  were  of- 
fered lo  the  t^.l'.O.,  1.418. 

t^hcres^-hewsky.  Bishop  Samuel 
1.  ,f.,  cons<>crated  to  China.  IL 
■2.'iO. 

Schism.  (-  '   ■    :79. 

Sch.s.I  I  I    for  Christ 

Clou  ■..  I    211. 

.S.I  ■  )■■•  u- 

S.  ,1.514. 

SelMlvli  r,  (  ..I'.iH  I,  I ,  ..^;. 

Scioto.  (.;ompany.  The,  of  OhlOt 

.>;.  r  tho 

n  f..r 

Atn.ri'.i  I'v   II...  1.   I  '.,  .T«i;  II. 

34,  .I-.'.;  views  of.  on  the  Eu- 

eliari.l.  II.  194. 

Scotch  Clioriuble  Society,  Boston, 

I.  ••45, 

Scotch  cmmiinlon  ofller,  Inlrodue- 

■  vldi^l    f .r    In    lli« 

.'     11.     57,     M; 

.ry's  edition  of,  II. 

Scott,  Bishop  Tliomas  F.,  conse- 
crated to  t>reg))n.  II.  2J'.»,  27H; 
cleeled  lo  <>r<.gi.n.  11.  3IW;  epis- 
copate of,  311>-:l-22. 

Scoii,  Dr.  .lohn.  of  Maryland.,  II. 
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crated  in  Scotland,  53;  letter 
of  consecration,  54;  I'.-tter  of 
ordrre  given  by,  55;  ••  Concord- 
ate,"  The,  eignod  bj',  55-57 ; 
view  of  bouse  of,  at  New  Lon- 
don, 58,  6y;  letters  from,  to 
Bi*»hop  \Vliite  and  Frovooet.II. 
70,  77;  referred  to,  79;  Letters 
from,  to  Parker,  80,  81;  to 
White,  S2,  S3;  recognition  of 
vulidily  of  consecration  of,  83- 
80;  fiifzus  constitution,  86;  re- 
ferred ti>,  <i.'i.  lit'.;  siunscoustitu- 
lifin,  f;u--biiiiilL'  of  siL,niaturi',  y7; 
bectniies  firKt  [tifr-iding  Bish -p 
of  the  American  Church,  98, 
103,  113,  114,  ny,  120,  121,  122, 
123,  124,  126,  127.  128-131,  138, 
140,  152,  158,  174,  175;  auto- 
graph of,  175, 177,  179,  ISO,  189, 
191  ;  fac-Bimile  of  receipt,  190, 
192.  194;  establishes  weekly 
Eurharisl,  IL271,  3S5;  date  of 
birth  and  baptism,  IL  43S  ;  sent 
to  Yale,  440;  cat..-diistat  ITuut- 
ington,  441 ;  at  Edinburgh,  441 ; 
fac  simile  of  letters  of  orders, 
442,  44v'> ;  sent  to  New  Bruns- 
wK'k,  X.J.,  443;  atjamaicaand 
M'esiehester,  444 ;  "  A.  W.  Far- 
mer" controversy,  445, 446;  elec- 
tion and  consecration  of,  447, 
448,  449;  reception  in  America, 
450,  451 ;  efforts  for  union,  452 ; 
Kucharistic  office,  453 ;  life  and 
death,  454,  455;  view  of  mitre 
of.  455,  4S8,  490,  528,  532,  605, 
606,  012,  616. 

Seabury  College,  II.  454,  539, 
540. 

Seabury  Hall,  Trinity  College, 
Hartford.  II.  541. 

Seabury  Hall,  Minn.,  View  of  the 
tirst,  II.  263. 

Seabury,  John,  II.  437. 

Seabury,  Ilev.  Charles,  II.  606. 

Seabury,  Kev.  Dr.  Samuel,  Pro- 
fessor, II.  456,  457,  521,  606,  616, 
617,  623. 

Seabury,  Rev.  Dr.  W.  J.,  I.  415, 
note;  11.529,550. 

Seabury,  Rev.  Samuel  (father  of 
the  bishop) ,  I.  294. 295. 296, 313 ; 
"the  Missionary,"  II.  437-Ul. 

Seabury,  Samuel,  M.D.,  of  Dux- 
bury,  II.  4;J7. 

Seaburye,  the,  Monograph  on,  II. 
437. 

•'  Seaflower,"  The  Rbip,  1. 153. 

Seal  of  Now  England  under  An- 
dros,  Engraving  of,  1. 181. 

Seal  of  Pennsylvania,  Engra\ing  of 
the,  I.  224. 

Seal  of  the  S.P.G.,Fac  simile  of,  I. 
198. 

Seal  of  the  Virginia  Company,  I. 
31,72. 

Search  of  truth  in  the  science  of  the 
human  mind.  A,  II.  613. 

Searle,  Rev.  Roger,  of  Ohio,  11.221, 
223,  224,  225. 

Sebastian,  Rev.  Benjamin,  of  Ken- 
tucky, II.  198. 

Sedgrave,  Robert,  a  "  Protestant 
Catholic,"  of  Maryland,  I.  129- 
131. 

Seeker,  Archbishop,  I.  240,  300, 
301,  396,  406;  autograph  of,  407, 
410,412,444,  516,590,  525,  647; 
11.461,463.479. 

Selden,  John,  "  Table  Talk,"  1. 509, 
510. 

Selection  of  psalms,  IT.  114, 123. 

Selma,  Alabama,  11.211. 

Selvns,  Dominie  Heuricus,  I.  158; 
il.  477. 

Scllwood,  Rev.  John,  of  Oregon, 
II.  320. 

Bellwood,  Rev.  James  R.  W.,  of 
Oregon,  II.  320. 


Seniority  in  the  doctorate  in  divin- 
ity referred  to,  It.  74-75. 

Separation  fnun  *  hureh  of  Eng- 
land, Sin  of,  I.  221. 

Separatist,  "Congregation  or 
Church,"  First,  orL'anized  1630, 
1.92;  >[:tss:iehiisell8  settlers  Uot 
on  eiiil>:irU:iiiiin,  I.  486,  note; 
the  New  Knj^hmd  Company  not, 
I.  Ill,  112;  ministers  at  t-^alem 
charged  with  being,  I.  96;  re- 
ferred to,  I.  52,  495: 

Septuagesinia  Sunday,  Feb.  4, 1787, 
couseciatinii  of  liishop  White 
and  Provoost,  II.  73. 

Sergeant,  Rev.  Winwood,  I.  316, 
591. 

Sermon,  First,  in  English,  de- 
livered on  New  England  coast, 
I.  32,  33. 

Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Dr.  Blair's 
discourses  on  the,  I.  119, 120. 

Sermons  to  young  men,  in  Christ 
church,  Philadelphia,  1.226,227. 

Servant,  R.  B.,  I.  621,  note. 

Service-books  provided  for  church 
at  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  I.  101, 
102. 

Services  and  sacraments.  Priority 
of  church,  in  New  England,  I. 
41. 

Severne,  The  river,  referred  to,  I. 
31. 

Sewanee,  Tenn.,  Sketch  of  the 
university  at,  II.  557-560. 

Sewall,  Chief-Justice  Samuel,  I. 
153,  164;  autograph  of,  176; 
extracts  from  diary  of,  176,  177, 
179, 182, 183,  184,  1S5,  255,  479, 
492,  7iote,  499. 

Sewell,  Rev.  Richard,  of  Mary- 
land, I.  225. 

Sexagcsima  Sunday,  christening  at 
the  Bermudas,  I.  54. 

Sexton  of  the  church  at  James- 
town, 1. 56;  provided  for  church 
Services  in  Hoston,  I.  178. 

Seyer's  "  Memoirs  of  Bristol,"  I.  3, 
vote. 

Seymour,  Bishop  George  F.,  dis- 
cussion respecting  confirming 
as  Bishop  of  Illinois,  II.  362, 
529,530,531. 

Seymour,  Rev.  James,  of  Georgia, 

I.  359. 

Seymour,  Rev.  Mr.,  of  Georgia,  TI. 
'203. 

Seymour,  Rev.  Richard,  first  Eng- 
lish clergyman  on  the  New 
Euglandcuast.I.  34.81,31)4,483. 

Shaftesbury,  Lord,  I.  336,  373. 

Shakespeare,  William,  Quotation 
from,  1. 1,27. 

Sharp,  Dr.,  Archbishop  of  York, 
referred  to,  I.  116,  138,  399,  II. 
35. 

Sharp,    Granville,    autograph    of, 

II.  35;  opposition  of,  to  Scotch 
succession,  35. 

Sliarpe,  Rev.  John,  I.  302. 

Shatluck,  Dr.  George  Choyue. 
founder  of  St.  Paul's  School, 
Concord.  11.  547,  548;  auto- 
graph of,  547 ;  referred  to,  550, 
5.51. 

Shaw,  Rev.  Henry  A.,  of  Alabama, 
II.  210. 

Shaw,  Rev.  Henry  C,  II.  554. 

Shaw,  Rev.  Henry  M.,  of  Ken- 
tucky, II.  200. 

Shawmut,  I.  87.  89,  90. 

Shea,  Hon.  George.  Life  and 
epoch  of  Alexander  Hamilton, 
I.  456,  457. 

Shearman,  Rev.  S.  U.,  of  Mass- 
achusetts, 11.  502. 

Sheepscot  River,  referred  to,  I.  35, 
37. 

Sheepscott  Farms,  The,  referred 
to,  1.37. 


Shelburne,  Vt.  II.  179, 180, 181, 
Shelbyviile,  Kv.,  II.  199. 
Sheldon,  Archbishop,  I.  133,  134, 

135,  395,  642. 
Sheldon  Church,  Prince  William 

parish,  S.C,  I  642,  *>43. 
Shelton,  Daniel,  I.  302,  30.3. 
Shelton,    Rev.    Dr.    William,    IT. 

514. 
Sherburne,  Henry,  church -ward  en 

at   Portsmouth,    N.H.,    I.   lOl, 

102. 
Shepard,  Rev.    Thomas,  referred 

to,  I.   505 ;  autograph  of,  505 ; 

II.  600. 
Shepherd,  Rev.  J.,  or  Virginia,  I. 

627. 
Shepherd,  R.  D.,  of  Louisiana,  II. 

214. 
Shepley,  Governor,  of  Louisiana, 

II.  577. 
Sherlock,  Bishop  of  London.  I.  240, 

270,  406,  409,  433,  439,  461,  600, 

607. 
Sherlock,  Dr.  Dean,  of  St.  Paul's, 

1. 197. 
Sherlock,   Sheriff,  imprisoned,  I. 

189. 
Sherred  Hall,  New  York  city,  II. 

520,  note;  view  of,  534. 
Sherred,  Mr.  Jacob,  Legacy  of,  II. 

515,  533. 
Sherwood,  Mr.,  referred  to,  I.  116. 
Sherwood,  Rev.  Reuben,  of  Con- 
necticut, II.  168. 
Shimmin,  William,  II.  495. 
Shirley,  Governor  William,  I.  584, 

646. 
Shoals,  Isle  of,  Morton  winters  at 

the,  I.  83. 
Shores,  The,  of  Virginia,  I.  620. 
Shortened    services,    Bishop    Ho. 

hart's  resolutions  respecting,  11. 

162-165,  166-172. 
Shrewsbury,  N.J.,  I.  166, 168,  215, 

217. 
Shrimp,  Cnptain,  name  applied  to 

Standish  by  Morton,  I.  S3. 
Shrimpton,  Samuel,  I.  189. 
ShurtlefTs  description  of  Boston, 

I.  498,  7Wte,  499 ;  Massachusetts 
records,  I.  105. 

Sick  Child,  Thanksgiving  for  re- 
covery of  a,  II.  310. 

Sidney,  Sir  Philip,  Letter  of  Gov- 
ernor Lane  to, 1.13,23;  referred 
to.  I.  40. 

Signers  of  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, three  pew-holders  in 
Christ  Church,  Philadelphia,  I. 
606. 

Sign  of  the  Cross,  I.  269;  de- 
nounced, I.  286;  to  be  omitted, 

II.  109. 

Sigourney,  LydiaH.,  II.  622. 
Sifl,   Rev.  Thomas,  H.,  of  New 

York,  II.  483. 
'*  Simond,"  The  ship,  I.  362,  363, 

304. 
Simons,  William,  D.D.,  quotation 

from  n:irrati\e  by,  I.  30. 
*'  Simple    Cobbler    of   Agawara," 

The,  by  Ward,  I.  509. 
Simpson,  Savill,  autograph  of,  I. 

194. 
Sims,  Mr.  Joseph,  I.  608. 
Simsburv,  Conn.,  I.  296,  301;  n. 

173,  174. 
Sin  after  Baptism,  II.  111. 
*'  Sineiog  Psalms  "  (music books), 

I.  192. 
Sion  College,  Library  of,  I.  140. 
"  Siris,"  by  Berkeley,  referred  to, 

1.534,-535;  II.  604. 
"  Six    Letters    to    the    Rev.    Mr. 

George  Whitefield."  by  Com- 
missary Garden,  fac-simile  of 

title  of,  I.  389. 
Six  Nations,  The,  I.  329,  330. 
,  Skeely,  Capt.,  U.  199. 
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Skclton,  Rev.  Bamurl,  I.  95,  90, 

Ids,  112,  476,  4'.ii,  4',>t!. 
Bkicowarurt,  liull:m,  kidnnppcil  by 

Wuyiiiuuth,  1.  2J,  :il»o  writU'ii 

•*  Sktlwiiri\-rt,"    n-fLTRHl    to,   I. 

32 ;  ut  (tvn  Ifc  at  £<uKubudoi.',  SJ. 
8kiuut-r,    ItiMliup  Joliti,  ctiaiijutor 

biKhup  of  AbcTdi'iii,  11.  ;u,  :i.i; 

cuiitiocniUon     of     t>f;it»ury    in 

•'upper  room  "  of  Jlc,u^u  of,  II. 

63;       sli^llS      k-tUT    of     COIIKCI-Ta- 

tion,  54 ;  view  of  bouse  occupy- 
ing nhe  of  Jirivate  cbup^-l  of,  6;i ; 
fiic-sitnile  of  f*i;^a:ituri.',  M,  67. 

Bkinucr,  Mr.  Jobu,  buuds  ^lU.  to 
Georgia,  I.  :5'10. 

Bkipwilli,  Sir  Gray.  I.  (H7. 

Skipwitb,  t-ir  William,  I.  6-20,  827. 

Skilwarres,  riJe  c>kicowiin>«. 

Elauehiir,  Uiv.  Dr.  I'hilip,  hi»to- 
riou'rapliLT  uf  Virjtiuia,  II.  14S. 

SlaugliUT,  Kit.  llr.  I'lillip, 
skiiclica  by,  I.  614-(V!:i;  ou- 
tograpii  of  614;  biB*lory  of  Bris- 
tol pariab,  Va.,  I.  OI'.l,  62U. 

Bl.avo  tnidi-rrt,  n-ftTrcd  lo,  1. 16. 

Slavery,  Ititroducliua  of  Kegro, 
into  Viririnia,  I.  74,  7.'>. 

Blares,  KlTorts  for  tbe  eonvcrsioD 
oftbe,  I.  38l>-.^s.3. 

Btcpbeus,  Sir  James,  II,  60o. 

Sloane  Collection  in  British 
museum,  referred  tu,  1. 11,  uot^t 
24,  2f. 

SIou£;hier,  Col.,  Governor  of  New 
York,  I.  liJ,  1*). 

Btuyter,  Peter,  a  Labadist,  I.  147, 
lol. 

Bmalt-pox  amoner  tbe  Massachu- 
setts Indians,  I.  S7,  8.S. 

Smibert's  pictures,  I.  .'il'fi;  portrait 
of  Dean  Berkeley,  II.  004. 

Bmitb,  Bishop  Benj.  Bosworth,  of 
Kentucky,  II.  124, 16-i,  171, 172, 
200,201,  207,  244,  2\iO,  470;  au- 
tograph of,  363;  action  of,  in 
the  Cummins  defection,  303, 
364. 

Bmith,  Bishop  Benj.  Bosworth, 
Letter  fr<»m,  relating  to  couse- 
crition  of  Bishops  White  and 
I'rov.ost,  II,  74,  7'). 

Smith,  Bishop  HobiTt,  of  South 
Carolina,  referred  to,  4^1, 44 ;  au- 
tograph of,  44,  4.'» ;  opposition 
of  to  Seabury,  II.  6"i ;  referred 
to,  70,  l.iH;  never  administered 
coulirmation,  II.  l^^t,  nolg ;  ad- 
ministration of,  1S9,  lUO,  204, 
470. 

Biiiith,  Cant.  -Tohn,  General  hlstorj' 
by,  referred  to,  I.  27 ;  man  of 
New  England,  2S;  referred  to, 
30 ;  referred  to,  42,  4:".,  44 ;  por- 
trait of,  4;'.;  adniitled  10  the 
Council,  46;  autogniph  of,  47; 
referred  lo,  47, 5'i ;  Genenl  Ilis. 
torie,  of  Xew  England,  referred 
to,  I.37,41,42,41,l.I,4■^■>,no/■•,• 
True  Ilelalions,  notice  of,  I.  63- 
6.'>,  127,  47.1,  +S3,  4S4,  621;  11. 
portrait  of,  147,  5<J7,  5'J9,  614, 
61 S. 

Smith,  Col.,  of  Pennsylvania,  II. 
24. 

Smith,  Dr.  Pavne,  Dean  of  Canter- 
bury,  II.  3ii:i. 

Smith,  Dr.  "W.,  sermon  on  the  sit- 
uation of  .\meriean  affairs,  I. 
453;  signs  letter  to  bishop  of 
London,  4.>5;  elected  Bisliop  of 
Maryland,  11.  16;  at  Xew 
Brunswick,  17M,  IS,  1!);  re- 
ferred  to,  20 ;  testimonial  of,  20, 
22,  2^,  29,  30;  correspondence 
of,  referred  to,  6»,  o9.  61,  62; 
signs  address  to  English  Bish. 
ops,  64. 

Smith,  nenrie.  Sermons  by.I.  129. 

Smith,  norace  Wemys,  Life  and 


Correspondenco  of  Rev.  Wm. 
Bitith,  D.D.,  I.  432,  4U. 

Smith,  John,  nom  dr  ptumf  of 
IComlsh  priest,  ill  New  York, 
I.  lis,  l.lO. 

Sinllli,  Joseph,  descriptive  cMa- 
logiu»  of  trientii,'  btKiks,  1.  221. 

Smith,  Mr  ,  uuon-juror,  1.  4o4. 

Smith,  Mr.  .1.  J.  i•nn^•le,  Sketehes 
by,  1.  633-4U4 ;  auti»gniph  of, 
614. 

Smith,  Mrs.  Ilanuali,  glA  fn>m.  to 
t-  hrist  (hureh,  Boston,  I.  ts.1. 

Smith,  Uev.  Dr.  Gtsirge  Wilttoju- 
Bou,  of  founectleut,  II.  .'k*.**,  M6. 

Smith,  ICev.  Dr.,lohu  Cotton,  writ- 
ings <.f,  Il.Ois. 

Smith.  Uev.  Dr.  Uobert,  Bishop  of 
tsouth  Carolina,  soldier  in  revo. 
lution,  1.  440;  nfem-d  lo,  II. 
S3,  S6. 

SmUh,  Iliv.  Dr.  Wm.,  nuiograph 
of,  II.  3;    author  of  <h.i'laratlon 
of  fundiimental  nghls,3,  4;  re-  ^ 
ferr.d    to,   U.  6s;    prevent    at 
W^iltnlngton  convention,  70 ;  re.  I 
ferred  lo,  lo4,  lo.',;  se-nnon  by,  i 
on    ititruduetion  of  revised    III. 
nrgv,  lu-'i;  cmupiler   of  ser^■iee 
for  Fourth  of  July,  II.  Io7,no/^; 
referred  to,  93,  U.i,  li6,  ]  12,  |-24, 
I'.HI,  307,442,  443,  440,  4j0,  Hi, 
4.'>:!,4.V,i,  Oos,  6011,  Olo. 

Smith,  Kiv.  Dr.  William  (the 
younger),  author  of  Institution 
olhce,  I.  S'.U,  f.',»l;  II.  21,  6.',  83, 
l.'i7,  4.*».'> ;  autograph  of,  4-'»j. 

Smith,  Uev.  Henry  H.,  I.  .W2. 

Smith,  Uev.  Hugh,  t>f  (iintrgia,  II. 
204,  206,  -iJT;  protest  ag;iiust 
C.irev  ordination,  II.  270,  il8, 
521,  522. 

Smith,  Uev.  Jolm,  .\ccouiitof  the 
Greek  Church  bv,  II.  1-22. 

Smith,  lUv.  Mr.,  I.'.TOO,  .Vsi. 

Smith,  Kev.  U-iliih,  I'astor  at  Ply- 
mouth, I.  111. 

Smith,  Uev.  Sjimuel,  I.  360. 

Siitith,  Kev.  Symon,  at  King's 
Chapel,  Boston,  I.  I'.r2,  IK!. 

Smith.  Kev.  W.  B.  T.,  1.  5s2. 

Smith,   Uev.  William,   D.D..  pro- 
vost  of  college  and  academy  of 
l'biladel|)llia,  referred  to,  1. 2 12; 
autograph  of,   2t.';;    provost  of 
college  and  aeailemy  <if  PIiO  ■ 
delphia,  3"3,  3S6,  4.1^-4;VS,    : 
445,  446;  I.  417,   423,  007,   • 
&1«,  640,  Cio,  B-'.l,  O-'sl,  6.W,  1^.  . 
ft')7 ;  copy  of  Smart's   portrait 
of,  I.  4.34. 

Smith,  Samuel  J..  IT.  fl.T«. 

Smith,  Samuel,  tutor,  I.  .563. 

Smith,  Sir  Tlinmas,  Treasurer  of 
Virginia,  I.  .50,  6<>,  m. 

"  Smith  the  Joyner,"  I.  178,  179, 
l'.«3. 

Smilhell,  Rev.  W.  T.,  I.  .5S7. 

SmitliHeld,  Kugbnd,  Martyrdoms 
at,  I.  5. 

Smith's  History  of  New  Tork,  I. 
160. 

Smithson,  a  churchman  of  Gotl- 
ford.  Conn.,  I.  210,565. 

Smitbwirk,  Mr.  Edward,  of  North 
Carolina,  1.  0.>J. 

Smythe,  t'hiif  Justice  of  New 
Jersey,  1.  606,  W9,  ftj3. 

"  Sober  'Remarks  **  on  a  modest 
proof,  I.  2'iO. 

Society  for  Promoting  Religion 
■ami  Learning,  II.  .'•26. 

Society  f'T  the  Advancement  of 
Christianity  In  Georgia  II.  205, 
206.  I 

Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Chris- 
li.in  Knowledge,  I.  l;>s. 

Society    for    tiie    I'ropogntion    of  j 
Gospel  In  New  England,  miaap- 
pruprialloQ  of  ftuula,  L  IM.         I 


Society  for  the  Prr>niiritl''n  f> f  the 

U'-l- 1 

Ing 

slim 

142. 

'2S.'..  . 

3US, 

32:1, 

347, 

391, 

4<ll,  : 

A'M.  . 

ina' 

514, 

55:1, 

Mil, 

MDi. 

Ml,' 

241, 


Sodor  and  Unn,  Bishop  of,  1.  317, 

31S. 
Solder,  Mr.,  of  Boston,  I.  Rlrt. 
"Solemn   Call  and   Wuniing"   to 

the    pisiple    of   New    Knglaud, 

Keith's,  1.20s. 

Sonu-rs,  sir   lit^orge.  Admiral  of 

Virginia,  1.5:1,54. 
Somerset,  Duke  of,  referred  to,  I. 

M. 
"  S.ns  of  Liberty,"  I.  4,51. 
South    I'anillna,    do' •'-    — i- 

nected   with    the   ( 

ferre.<l  to,  I.. 'is;   II 

Dies,    II.  4.r2-4.T. ,    -».,.„..    of 

Churches  in,  1   iSt'v^VM. 
South  C'oinliany,  clerk  of,  Boston, 

I.  ISI. 
South    Kamhara,    Essex,    Va.,   I. 

627;  11.431. 
South  Kingston.  R.I.,  I,  31.3. 
South  Meeling'hiMlsocf  Boston,  I. 

Is2,  ls;l.  |S4,  IS.',,  V.t:,,-2!.<n. 
South.-uiiplon,  Karl  of,  1.  27,30,  50, 

73, 75,  ;s,  na. 

Southt.y,  William,  I.  217,  noU. 

"Southern  Churchman,"  The,  H. 
ISO,  nuU. 

"  Southern  Episcopal  Register," 
The.  II.  a/.. 

Soulhey,  UoImtI,  II.  605. 

Souihgiite,  BIslHip  liomllo  (Mis- 
sionary bl-hop  to  Turkey),  J. 
5'.r2;  Invited  lo  Kpisofpale  of 
Califonib,  II.  '249,  314,  500; 
i>  filings  of,  62-*i. 

I.I..  I.,  11.430. 

:l  SJH-eillntiollR,  I,  .',25. 

.^11,  Hon.  Mis.  Katharine, 

1. 362. 
Sonth-wosti'm  Dloeeso,  propo«cd, 

11.210,  2il,  215,216. 
Soven'ignty  iff  tbe  Cliarrh   In  the 

(ienenilC..nv,nllon,ll.4"1,4'rj. 
Spain,  Hatred  of,  n-femd   lo,  I.  5, 

nof,  7,  13. 
Spalding,  Bishop  ,Tohn   F..  conac- 

crati-d  to  Colorado,  IT.  2.V*. 
Spaniards  capture  ships  sent  out 

by  Lord  C^lef  Justice  I'opham, 

I.. 31. 
Spanish  Inquisition,    refem^d   to, 

Spanish   Main,    The,    referred  lo, 

1.5. 
Sparks,  Jared,  refrm'd  to,  I.  M,  .TO ; 
.\merican    biography,    n-ferr^-d 
to,  1.  3,  noU;  works  of  Knuik- 
lin,  I.  4J0. 
Sparr  ,v.    K.  v.    Dr.    William,    of 
61S. 
r,  ,\  praver  for  one 

.X,..-.  ri..,Ti..v... 
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Spencer  Hall,  for  girls,  Milwaukee, 
Oregon,  n.  32(i,  ;12;{. 

Spi'ucurs,  The,  of  New  York,  H. 
515. 

Speceli  of  Mr.  Jobn  Checkley  upon 
his  tryal,  I.  265. 

"  Speedy,"  The,  packet,  IT,  70. 

Spinketi,  Kathauiel,  non-juring 
biwhnp,  I.  o4:>,  550. 

"  Spirit  of  Mis.-ious,"  The,  11. 198, 
'2U1,  ;iis,  ;;]'.i.  a20. 

Spirit iial  awakuuiug  at  Bristol, 
1S12,  n.  183. 

Spiritual  declension  in  Virginia,  11. 
133. 

Spiritual  independence  of  religious 
bodies  iu  Maryland  asserted,  II. 
4,  5;  vii/e,  7. 

Spiritual  welfare  of  savages,  pro- 
vided for  in  the  laws  promul- 
gated at  inauguraliau  of  Saga- 
dahoc settlement,  I.  34,  35. 

Spotswood,  Col.,  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, 1.  121,  college  rebuilt 
under,  122, 125,  626. 

Spragg,  Samuel,  of  New  Jersey, 
(afterwards  ordained) ,  II.  2S,  47. 

Sprague's  annals  of  the  American 
pulpit,  II.  210,  613. 

Ppraguc,  Mis.,  of  Boston,  I.  646. 

Hpratt,  Bishop,  I.  613. 

Bpringe,  Sir  William,  I.  470. 

Springtield,  Ohio,  II.  225. 

Sprogell,  Ludovic  Christian,  I.  606. 

Spurwink,  Me.,  I.  104,  1U5,  107, 
112. 

Squire's  answers  to  the  *'  Independ- 
ent Whig,"  I.  281. 

St.  Alban's,  Wood-street,  London, 
I.  360. 

St.  Andrew's  Chapel,  Locg-acre, 
Aberdeen,  referred  to,  II.  53, 

7Wtl'. 

St.  Andrew's  Church,  Ann  Arbor, 

Mich.,  II.  220. 
St.    Andrew's    Church,    Somerset 

parish.    Princess    Anne,    Md., 

eketch  of,  I.  610,  611. 
St.  Andrew's  Church ,  near  Charles- 
ton, S.C,  I.  310,  311. 
St.  Andrew's   Church,  New    Ro- 

cbelle,  N.Y.,  II.  422. 
St.  Andrew's  Parish,  South  Caro- 
lina, I.  640,  641. 
St.  Andrew's  Parish,  South  Caro- 
lina, I.  391 ;  view  of,  3'J2. 
St.    Anne's    Chapel,    Dorchester, 

Mass.,  n.  504. 
St.   Anne's,    Sobo,    Westminster, 

London,!.  196. 
St.  Asaph,  Bishop  of.  1. 116,  119. 
St.  Augustine,  Church  of,  Loudon, 

I.  368. 
St.    AiiguBtine,    Fla.,    clergyman 

Hceused  for,   II.  20",   208,   209, 

411,412. 
St.  Augusline'sCbapeljNew  York 

city^II.  484. 
St.  Augustine's  College,  Benecia, 

Cal.,U.  317. 
S.  Augustine's,  Dc  Civitate  Dei,  I. 

73. 
St.  Bartholomew,  Massacre  of,  U. 

416. 
St.  Bartholomew's,  Church,  New 

York  City,  II.  31S. 
St.  Bartholomew's  parish,  S.C,  I. 

393 
St.Botolph,Churchof,I.  89;  town 

named  for,  90. 
St.   Bride's  Church,  Fleet  street, 

London,  I.  360. 
St.  Catherine's  Creek,  Miss.,  H. 

212 
St.  Catherine's,  Mastership  of,  I. 

400 
St.  Charles.  Mo.,  n.  2r,9. 
St.  Christopher's,  Church  lands  of, 

to  be  pfttk'd  ou   aa  Anglican 

bifibop,  I.  4U0. 


St.    Chrysostora's    Chapel,     New 

York  city,  II.  4S3,  484. 
St.  Clement's,  Md.,  Landing  at,  I. 

129. 
St.  Cornelius's  Chapel,  Governor's 

Island,  N.Y.,U.484. 
St.  David's,  Bishop  of,  399 ;  auto- 
graph of,  II.  43. 
St.  David's  Church,  Chcraw,  S.C, 

View  and  sketch  of,  I.  644. 
St.  David's  Church,  EastPortland, 

Oregon,  U.  325. 
St.   David's   Church,    Manayunk, 

lVnn.,II.  325. 
St.  David's,  King  WilUam  county, 

Virginia,  I.  627. 
St.  Denis's  paiish,  South  Carolina, 

I.  392. 
St.  Dunstan'e,  London,  I.  347. 
St.  Duustan  in  the  West,   I.  254, 

570. 
St.  Frances,  Pi'iest  of  the  order  of, 

1.  32'J. 
St.  Gall,  Canton  of  Switzerland,  I. 

353. 
St.  George's  Chapel,   New  York 

city,  n.  479.  480. 
St.  George's  Church,  Dorchester, 

South  Carolina,    View  of   the 

ruins  of,  I.  393. 
St.    George's     Church,     Hanover 

Square,  London,  I,  369. 
St.  George's  Church,  New  York 

city,  II.  306. 
St.    George's   Island,  service  on. 

Trinity  Sunday,  1007,  I.  32,  S3; 

referred  to,  40. 
St.  George's,  Maryland,  I.  135. 
St.   George's  parish,  South  Caro- 
lina, L  391,  392. 
St.  Helena,  Beaufort,  S.C.  I.  641. 
St.    Helena's    parish.    Port  Royal 

Island,  S.C,  I.  310. 
St.  Helen's,  Granville  county,  S.C, 

I.  393. 
St.  Helen's  Hall,  Portland,  Oregon, 

U.  322,  323;  view  of,  32o. 
St.    James's    Church,   Boardman, 

Ohio,  II.  224,  225. 
St.  James's  Church,   Goosecreek, 

S.C,  I.  638,  639;  I.  391;  view  of 

interior  of,  391. 
St.    James's    Church ,    Lancastei , 

Pa.,  il.  634. 
St.  James's  Church,  New  Bristol, 

Pa.,  I.  403. 
St.  James's  Church,  New  London, 

Conn.,  II.  ISO;  burial  place  of 

Bishop  Seabury,  II,  4'*4. 
St.  James's  Church,  Philadelphia, 

n.  242. 
St.    James's    Church,    Koxbury, 

Mass.,  II.  496,  497,  502,  501. 
St.  James's  Church,  Santee,  S.C, 

I.  G38,  643;  I.  392,  39:i;  II.  433. 
St.   James's   Church,   Zauesville, 

Ohio,  n.  226. 

St.  John  Baptist,  Feast  of.  Dis- 
covery of  America  on,  I.  2;  ser- 
vices on  coast  of  California,  on, 
1579,1.  7,  8. 

St.  John's  Chapel,  New  York  city, 

II.  4S2,  483,  512. 

St.    John's    Church,     Brooklyn, 

N.Y.,  U.  529. 
St.  John's  Church,  Charlestown, 

Mass.,  n.  497. 
St.  tlolm's  Church,  East  Boston, 

Mass.,  n.  502. 
St.  John's  Church,  Hampton,  Va., 

Sketch  of,  I.  620-622. 
St.  John's  Cliurch,  Jamaica  Plain, 

M;isR.,II.  497. 
St.  John's  Church,  Lafayette,  Ind., 

II.  2.53,  258. 
St.    John's     Church,     Liverpool, 

Ohio,  11,  224. 
St.    John's    Church,    Milwaukee, 

Oregon,  II.  320. 
St.    John's    Church,  Portsmouth,  , 


N.II.,  I.  315,  316;  sketch  of,  I. 

5T7-5SU;  view  of  interior  of,  572. 

St.    John's    Church,    Providence, 

K.l., 1.315;  n.  177;  I.  270,  271, 

St.  John's  Church, Richmond,  Va., 

I.  017,618. 

St.    John's     Clmrch,     Koxbury, 

Mass.,  II.  504. 
St.     John's     Church,    Stamford, 

Conn.,  II.  179. 
St.  John's  Church,  Stockton,  Cal., 

II.  312. 

St.   John's   Church,    Tallahassee, 

Fla.,  11.209. 
St.  John's  Church,  Troy,  Mich., 

U.  220. 
St.  John's  Church,   Washington, 

D.C.,  I.  629. 
St.  John's   Church,  West  Point, 

Va.,  I.  627. 
St.  John's  Church,  Worlhington, 

Ohio,  11.  222,  223. 
St.   John's    College,     Cambridge, 

England,  1.  57. 
St.  John's  College,  Maryland,  11. 

541. 
St.  John's    Hall,  Delafield,  Wis., 

II.  554. 
St.  John's,  Hampton,  623. 
St.  John,  Island  of,  referred  to,  I. 

13. 
St.    John's,    Newfoundland,     re- 
ferred to,  I.  2,  9. 
St.  Johu'a  parish,  Berkeley,  S.C, 

I.  639 ;  II.  433,  434. 
St.  John's  parish.  South  CaroUna, 

I.  392. 

St.  John's  park.  New  York,  H. 
482,  483. 

St.  John's  river,  Florida.  II,  408, 
4iJJ,  411,414;  1.38,479. 

St.  Jolin  the  Baptist,  Feast  of,  or- 
ganization of  Associate  Mis- 
sion of  Minnesota,  11.  263. 

St.  John's,  Worthingtou,  Ohio,  II. 
225,  226. 

St.  Luke's  Church,  Germantown, 
Phila.,  II.  322. 

St.  Luke's  Church,  Marietta,  Ohio, 
History  of,  by  W.  Waters,  11. 
235. 

St,  Luke's  Church,  Newi>ort 
parish.  Isle  of  Wight  c()Uuty, 
Va,,  Sketehof,  I.  623,  625;  pic- 
ture of,  024. 

St.  Luke's  Church,  New  York 
city,  II.  284,520. 

St.  Luke's,  i'hiladelpbia,  IT.  322, 
342  ;  thanksgiving  service  in, 
342;  view  of,  343;  order  of  ser- 
vice in,  344,  345. 

St.  Luke's  Church,  Queen  Anne 
county,  Md.,  Sketch  of,  I,  Oil. 
612. 

St.  J-uke's  Church,  Racine,  Wis., 

II.  553. 

St.  Luke's  Church,  Ravenna,  Ohio, 

11.  224. 
St.    Luke's     Cliurch,    Rochester, 

N.Y.,U.  202. 
St.  Luke's  Church,  Washington, 

D.C.,  11.  522. 
St,  Luke's  Church,  Wye,  Talbot 

county,  Md.,  Sketch  of,  I.  012. 
St.     Luke's     Church,     YpsUauti, 

Mich.,  11.220,221. 
St.  Luke's  Home  for  Convalescents, 

Boston,  U.  500. 
St.  Luke's   Hospital,  New   York 

city,  vide  Muhlenberg,  iiev.  Dr. 
W.  A. 
St.  Luke's  Hospital,  San  Francisco, 

Cal.,  II.  317. 
St.    Luke's  Memorial  Theological 

IJall,  Sewanee,  Tenu.,  founded, 

H.  558,  559;  view  of,  559. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  n,  200. 
St.    Margaret,    Church    of,   West- 
minster, London,  I.  371. 
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8t.  Marirarct'a  Lotbbnry,  Loodon, 

I.  IW. 
St.  Mart^irei'c,  Weslmlnster,  Annv 

AruiuKl  Cu.,   Md.,   akelch   uf, 

I.  014. 
6t.  Mark's  Church,  Bodon,  IT.  ai2. 
St.     M:irk*8     Church,     Columbia, 

Ohio,  II.  2-^4. 
St.    Mark'i*    Church,    □arwinlon, 

Cnu.,  II.  i;.v 
St.    Mark'H    Il.^piul,   Salt    Lake 

City.Vuih,  Il..ii7. 
St.  Mark's  Cliunh,  ill  ihi-  Bowery, 

New  York  cilv,  II.  .'»'J>t. 
SU  Mark's  Church,  Philadelphia, 

View  ..f,  II.  27.i. 
St.  Mark's  school.  Salt  Lake  City, 

Utah,  IT.  ;!Jl!. 
St.    Martin  iiilhc-Fields,    Church 

of,  London,  I.2-V1. 
St.  Marlln'siulhc-Flelds,  LondoD, 

I   I'J'.i. 
St.  Mary-le-I5one,  Church  of,  Lon. 

don,  1.  Sfio. 
St.  Mary-le-l3onc  paiiah,  LoDdoD, 

I.  .590. 

St.   Mary's,    Burlington,  X..T.,    I. 

lliil,  .Ml,  542,  54.1,  548,  54'J,  558; 

sketch  of,  5'.l9-a(«. 
St.  Mary's  Church,  Delphi,  Ind., 

II.  '2->". 

St.    Mary's    Church,   Dorchester, 

Mass.,  II.  5U2,  5U4. 
St.  Mary's  Church,XewtoD,Ma8e., 

I.  .tS;. 
St.    Mary's   Cliurch,   North   Elk, 

Md,  Sketch  of.  I.  B12. 
St.  Marv's  Hall,  Burlington,  N.J., 

II. -.'SO,  61«. 
St.Marys  Hall,  Sonora.Cal.JI.  311. 
St.  Mary's,  Maryland,  30.i. 
8t.   Mary's,   Maryland,    P'ounding 

of,  I.  129;  ch.apcl  .at.  V£i,  1:!2. 
St.  Mary's  school,  Benicia,  Cal., 

XL  317. 
St.  Mary's  Bemioary,  Indiana,  11. 

2.iS. 
St.  Matthew's  Church,  Plymouth, 

Conn.,  II.  175. 
St.  Matthew's  Church,  South  Bos- 
ton, II.  494,  Mi. 
St.  Matthew's  School,  San  Mateo, 

Cal.,  II.  317. 
St.  Michael's,  Bristol.  R.I.,  I.  313. 
St.  Michael's  Church,  Bois«  City, 

Idaho,  II.  32.>. 
St.  Michael's  Church,  Bristol,  K.I., 

11.170. 
St.  Michael's  Church,  Charleston, 

S.C.,  &J3. 
St,  Michael's  Church,  Charleston, 

S.C.,  founded,  I.  373;  view  of, 

374. 
SL  Michael's,  LitchBeld,  Conn.,  n. 

176. 
St.   Paul's   Cathedral,   sermon   at, 

on    occasion    of   ordination   of 

misisiouaries  for  the  plantations, 

I.  139. 

St.  Paul's  Chapel.  Now  TorkCity, 

II.  4S0,  4.Sl..il2. 

Bt.  Paul's  Chapel,  Salt  Lake  City, 

Uuih,  n.  327. 
St.  Paul's  Church,  Au^ieta,  Ga., 

consecrated,  II.  204;   referred 

to,  205,  2«6. 
St.    Paul's     Church,     Baltimore, 

View  of  rectory  of,  in   which 

House  of  Bishops  met  in  1808, 

II. -237;  I.  31'-.;  11.197,  6-29. 
St.  Paul's  Church,  Boston.  II.  343, 

494,  495,  49fi,  .501),  5<r2,  .t<i4. 
St.    P.aul's    Church,      Cbillicothc, 

Ohio,  II.  •22«. 
St.  Paul's  Church,  Detroit,  Mich.. 

11.219.220.221. 
St.    Paul's     (■'hiirch,     Kin?     and 

Qur.en  parish,  Marj-land.  I.  .3»li'. 
St.   Paul's  <:hurcb,    Iving  George 

county,  Va.,  I.  630. 


St.  raal'i  Church,  Ucdena,  Ohio, 

II.  '224. 
St.   Paul's  Church,  Xarmgansetl, 

II. I..     Hketrh    of.    by    Itlsliou 

Clark,  I.  .'«4;  by  lUy.  I),  tiood- 

win.  .'i9.>-597  ;  nicture  of.  &05. 
St.  I'aul's  Cliurch,  Newburj-port, 

M;isM.,  I.  5^1. 
St.   Paul's  Church,  New  Orleans, 

11.217,577. 
St.   Paul's  Church,  New  Ycirk,  I. 

4iVt;  Incident  111  ye^try-rooiii  of, 

11.74,75;  »er\iieiil,"ll.  149. 
St.   Paul's  Church,  Norfolk,   Va., 

1.02'.,  620. 
St.  Paul's  Church,  Palmyra,  Md., 

II.  259. 
St.  Pauls  Cliurch,  Philadelphia,  I. 

24^1,  054;  II.  0.  Icrj,  2J1 ;  action 

of  vestry  of,  II.22,2;l,40. 
St.  Paul's  Church,  lUchmond,  Va., 

11.331. 
St.     Paul's     Church,     lUchmond, 

Ind..  II.  2.W. 
St.  Paul's  Church,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 

II.  2.V.I. 
St.    I'aul's   Cliurch,    St.   Charles, 

M...,II.'iV.i. 
St.     Paul's     Church,     St.     Paul., 

Parish,      Kent    County,    Md's 

Sketch  of,  I.  on. 
St.  Paul's  Church,  St.  Paul,  Minn., 

U.2fl4. 
Si.     Paul's    Church,    'WoodTllle, 

Miss.,  II.  21-2. 
St.  Paul's  College,  Flashing,  L.I., 

11.015,010. 

St.  Paul's,  Colleton,  S.C,  I.  393, 

394. 
St.  Paul's,  Edenton,  N.C.,  Sketch 

of,  I.  63.3-«.'i7 ;  view  of,  634. 
St.  Paul's  Parish,  Hanover,  Va.,  I. 

020,  027. 
St.  Paul's  School,  Concord,  N.n., 

Sketch  of.  II.&47-.V,2. 
St.  Paul's  Kehool  for  Girls,  Wollo- 

Walla,  W.T.,II.3i»..32fl. 
St.    Peter's  Church,    Albany,  II. 

621,  631. 
St.     Peter's   Church,    Ashtabula, 

Ohio.  11.2-24. 
St.  Peter's  Church,  Aubnm,  N.T., 

11.499. 
St.    Peter's   Church,   New   York 

City,  II.  30. 518. 
St.   Peter's  Church,   Philadeliliii. 

I.  239, '240;  sketch  of.  1... 

652,000;  II.  6;  actl«.ii  r.f 

of,  II.  22,23,  -249,  259,  O"?, 

609. 
St.    Peter's    Church,   Plymouth, 

Ohio,  II.  2'23,  224 
St.     Peter's    Church,    Tecumsch, 

Mich.,  II.  'i-iu. 
St.   Peter's  Church,  Westchester, 

N.Y.,II.443.  444. 
St.   Peter's    Hou»e.    niil.adelphia. 

on   the  site  of  Bishop   While's 

early  home.  I.  070. 
St.  Peter,  M  inn..  II.  201. 
St.  Peter's.  Ne\y  K'  ii'.  Va,.  T.  I'Z''. 
St.     Philip's  CI 

S.C,    I.  31'i. 

314.  385.  3«'.. 
St.  (Juenlin.  Kail  of.  11.  4u.^. 
St.  Sepulchre,  Church  of.  London, 

1.  •i%4. 
St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  Boston,  IT 

5ill .  .VIO. 
St.  Stephen's  Church.   King   and 

Qiuen  Co..  Va..  I.  027. 
St.   Slephen's  Church.   King   and 

Qui-en  Co.  Md..  I.  .".o7. 
St.  titephen's     Chapel,    PortUind, 

Ore..  11.323. 
St.  Stephen's  Church,  Terrv  Ilnnte. 

Ind..  II.  -iVi. 
St.  Stephen's  parish,  Northumber- 
land, Va.,  n.  198. 
St.  Slcpben'ii  parlih,  B.C.,  I.  «43. 


8u  Sythr's  Luk,  Femr*!   booM 

In,  I.  73. 
St.  Tboiiuu's  Chapel,  IhUtlmorv,  1. 

310. 
Su  'I'lioinas's  Church,  Bolh,  N.C., 

I.  o:i7, 1'vis. 

St.  TlioliiaM's  pnri«b.  f3,f'.,  I.  Xi2. 

"  ■ '      ' '  ■'      to 

I  to 
StARi,  Jacob  Krederleh,  printer,  1. 

1"9. 
Stamford,   Conn.,  Convoratlon  at, 

1787,  H.  77;  referred  to,  I.  '279, 

2;'5;  II.  179. 
Slain"  "  '    I        ■'     ■   .•    •■— fn€l 

Slaij  in. 


Standinh.     Capl     '■'  -.* 

Morton.  1. 1-.;;    i  -I; 

sword  of  and  14   i ...,!>4, 

ION. 
Stondlsb.   Rev.   David,    of  8<mlb 

Can>liua.  autoitruph  of,  I.  394. 
StnnhoiH-,  I  ir.,  dean  of  Canterbury, 

I.l'.'7.2-k). 
Stanley,  Rev.  Mr.,  I.  WS. 
"  Staple  of  News,"   The,  by  Ben 

.lonson.  1 .  02. 
Stir  ehainher.  'I'he.  I.  97,  487. 
SLirr.  Klli'l.  I  f  (ihio.  1 1 .  ■.•21 ,  no/<. 
Stark,  Hon.  Benjamin,  of  Coouecii- 

cnt,  II.  SK,  riol/.. 
Starke,  Capl.  William,  of  Virginia, 

I.  019. 
Starving  time.  The,  In  Virginia,  I. 

54,  55. 
Suite  hotydnys,  to  bo  laid  ulde,  II. 

14,  li»l. 
State  of  the  Cliurch  at  beginnlngof 

the  revolution,  I.  447,  44'*. 
Stale  ..f  11 iiniry,    resolution* 

a  '  '  ral    couvenlioo 

<.l 
Slate  J  .    ,     -lent    Bv-nenillty 

to  U-  i.l.-er>.,l  111  the,  II.  .'.5,S«; 

substitute  forth.-.  1I.3I,;~J. 
Staten    loland    Huguenot   coloor, 

11.421,4-22. 
Statistics  of  Church  growth,  183S- 

li-^l,  II..^8ii.  :i»i. 

I  in.  .Meiondir.  T.  649. 
lan,  .hilin.  I.  2N't. 

I ,  Itobert  E..  of  \nrglnU,  H. 

li>9. 

Steele,  Anne.  Hymns  by,  II.  634, 

6.T!.  6.'!.'>.  IMI .  IU9. 
Su-ele.  Rev.  Ashbcl,  of  Indiana, 

Il.'iVJ. 
Ste<'ii-ir ..  p..  V   T'r.  P.  IL,  of  Ma>- 

S:i  '7. 

Stei'  .  AIIFalth.  St. 

.Mr  ,    Mar}-Iand,  U. 

421.' 
Stephens,  William.  I.  344.  Mi,  34T, 
:.l^.  .';■  1 .  3.".2.  3.-I3.  3:sl,  0<tl. 

Mrs.  Sarah,  married 
■  ,  1.95. 
-lof,  I.6V1. 
:?uiii:i,,'  kjC  lloslon,  I.  644. 
Sterllnir,  lUn.  James, of  Maryhuid, 
I.  r.il. 


ofi.i-r.-u.  1. 
Stevens,  Mr.  .lohi. 

I.   fl.-.5;   II.  n;    ; 

Brunswick,  17M.  Iv 
Su.ven»,    Mr.    Richard,    of 

•lersey,  II.  0;  prt-wcnt  at 

Brunswick,  I'M,  18. 
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Stevenson,  Sarah,  408. 

Stewart,  Vrof.  Duncan  L.,  of  Con- 

nt'cticiii,  II.  M-l. 
Stewart,  Ilev.  John,  of  Maryland, 

H.5,21. 
Stiles,  Dr.,  President  of  Yale  Col- 
lege. I.  573,  674,  575. 
Stiles,  Edward  J.,  of  Pennsylvania, 

II.1«8. 
Slill(5,  I'residcnt  C.  J.,  Sketch  of 

I'l-ovost  Smith,  I.  433,  435,  650. 
Stilliugfleet,  Kinhop,  1. 117, 138. 
Stith,  Key.  William,  President  of 

William  and  Mary  College,  I. 

125,  630;  History  of  Virgiuia, 

50,  70,  70,  78,  80, 
Stiths,  The,  of  Virginia,  I.  620, 

630. 
Slockham      (or    Stockton),    Rev. 

Jonas,  I.  80. 
Stone,  Bishop  Wm.  M.,  II.  470. 
Stone,   Gov.   William,    autograph 

of,  I.  145;  referred  to,  145,  146. 
Stone,  Ilev.  Dr.  John  S.,  memoir 

of    liistiop    Gi-iswold,   II.   175, 

182, 1S4, '-i45,  496,  530;  writings 

of,  II.  018,  610. 
Stone,  Rev.  Uirara,  of  Kansas,  H. 

'265,  266. 
Stonington,  Conn.,  I.  563;  IT.  437. 
Storey,  Thomas,  I,  217,  note. 
Story'H  *'  Miiscellanies,"  I.  510. 
Stoui,'hton,  William,  I.  1S4,  1S9. 
Stouppe,    Rev.    Peter,    of    South 

Carolina,  II.  425. 
Strachau,  Dr.,  Bishop  of  Toronto, 

letter     to    Dr.     Chalmers     on 

the  life  and  character  of  Bishop 

Hobart,  II.  156. 
Stracliey,  WiIliMm,    relation  of  a 

voyage  to  Sagadahoc,  1.32,34; 

autograph  of,  34;    referred  to, 

35,  36,41,  54,59.  127,  484,  615; 

"History  of  Travaije,"  1. 22,  23, 

24,25. 
Strahan,  W.,  I.  308. 
Strangis  iniiiisters  excluded    from 

chancel,  II.  305. 
Strangers     excluded     from     com- 

rauniou,  II.  305. 
Stratford   Church,    Westmoreland 

Co.,  Va.,I.  620. 
Stratford,  Conn.,  I.  249,  254,  270, 

278,  -283,  284,  285,  286,  287,  288, 

289,  290, 208. 
Stratford,  Conn.,  picture  of  church 

in,  I.  207;  sufferings  of  church. 

men  at,  302,  303,  ~405,  505,  506, 

570,572,574;  11.175. 
St ratton- Major   Church,    Virginia, 

I.  627. 
Strawberry    Bank,     New    Hamp- 
shire, X.  101, 102,  497, 577. 
Strcetcr'a  Papera  relating  to  early 

history  of  Maryland,  1. 131, 132. 
Strecter,  Sebastiau  F.,  I.  131,132, 

146. 
Strictures  on  the  Love  of  Power 

in  the  Prelacy,  by  Dr.  Purcell, 

U.  127. 
Stringer,  Rev.  "Williara,  I.  455,  654. 
Strong,  Rev.  Samuel,  of  Georgia, 

U.  204,  205. 
Strother,  Benjamin,  of  Virginia,  I. 

630. 
Btuarl,  Rouse  of,  I.  164,  181,232, 

400. 
Stuart,  Rev.  James,  of  Maryland 

and  Siiulh  C'arolina,  I.  642. 
Stuart.  Rev.  Joiui,  I.  333,  334,  464. 
Stuarts,  The,  of  Virginia,  I.  030. 
Slubbs,  Uev.  Archdeacon  Philip, 

1.109,361,36:3,365,552. 
"Study      Hill,"     Lonsdale,    R.L, 

Blaxton's  home,  L  05, 110,  408. 
Sturgeon,  Re/.  William,   catechist 

and  assi8t;uit  nt  Cliiist  Church, 

Philadelphia,    I.  239,    240,   242, 

200. 

Bturgesa,  Mr.,  of  Maryland,  II.  22. 


Stuyvesant,  Mr.  Peter  G.,  of  New 

York,  II.  520,  521,52;i. 

Subordination  to  English  canons. 
II.  403. 

Subscription,  Form  of,  II.  67,  92,  95. 

Successiaii  of  ministers,  provision 
for,  II.  71. 

Suflhcomoit,  Indian,  kidnapped  by 
Waymouth,  I.  29. 

Sufferings  of  clergy  at  opening  of 
Revolution,  I.  450-464. 

Suffolk  County,  N.Y.,  State  of 
Church  in,  1. 172.  173. 

Suflblk,  Mass.,  Grand  Jury  of,  find 
bill  against  Checkley,  1. 264. 

Sufficiency  of  Holy  Scriptures,  11. 
111. 

Suffragan,  a,  Proposal  for  the  ap. 
pointment  of,  1.  190,  200. 

Suffragan,  Bishop  Talbot  hears  ad- 
dress for,  to  England,  I.  545. 

Suffragan  Bishop,  with  a,  ap- 
pointed for  America,  I.  396;  for 
America,  a  Scotch  Bishop  pro- 
posed as  a,  1.306,397  ;  numorial 
for,  I.  397;  Mr.  John  LilHng- 
ston  "  fittest  "  for  the  otlii:e  of  n 
1.397;  nominulL-dfor  M:iryland, 
1.406;  restrauied  by  writof  7/e 
exeat,  iOG;  petition  of  Governor 
and  Assembly  of  Maryland  for 
a,  1. 13S;  suggestion  respecting, 
I.  161. 

Suffrages  after  the  Creed,  Changes 
in,ILH16. 

Sullivan,  George,  of  Boston,  U. 
495. 

Summit,  N.J.,  11.  507. 

Sumner,  Dr.,  of  Connecticut,  H. 
541. 

Sumptuary  laws  enacted  by  House 
of  Burgesses,  I.  67,  68. 

Sunday  evening  Lecture  at  Ger- 
mautown,  Pa.,  I,  243. 

Sunday  Schools,  Society  for  insti- 
tution of,  II.  471. 

Sunday  School  of  Christ  Church, 
Boston,  first  in  Boston,  1.687; 
first  in  Boston,  11.  496. 

Snprera;icy  and  Oliligation  of  Con- 
science, by  Senbury,  II.  616. 

Supremacy,  Oatlis  of,  required  of 
Colonists  to  Virginia,  I.  50. 

Surplice,  first  used  in  I3oston,  I. 
176,  vide  also,  179;  use  of, 
sinful,  192;  referred  to,  269; 
ordered  for  Trinity,  New  York, 
I.  164;  use  of  in  Georgia,  1.337, 
362 ;  use  of,  in  Philadelphia,  231 ; 
laid  aside  by  Whitefield  in 
Georgia,  I.  352;  restored,  353; 
given  to  King's  Chapel,  Boston, 
by  Queen  Mary,  I.  193,  514. 

Surpliced  Choirs,  11.  353. 

"  Susan  Constant,'*  The,  one  Of 
Newport's  ships,  I.  42. 

Suspension  of  Whilefielii  from  his 
Ministirial  oflice,  I.  388. 

Sussi.'x  (  \>unty,  Pa.,  Churches  in, 
I.  234,  308. 

Sutclific,  Dean  of  Exeter,  I.  49. 

Sutliffe,  Rev.  Dr.  Dean,  of  Exeter, 
I.  480. 

Suttnu-Dudlej-s,  of  England,  The, 
I.  ISl,  iiotf. 

"  Swallow,"  The,  one  of  the  ships 
for  Virginia,  I.  54. 

Swansea,  Mass.,  I.  loO;  visited  by 
Keith,  I.  214,  313. 

Swarthmore  Hall,  I.  216,  note. 

Swearing,  fine  for,  I.  68. 

Swedes  Church,  Old,  AVilmington, 
picture  of,  I.  244;  account  of, 
244-246. 

Rwedcsboro',  N.J.,  I.  244. 

Swift,  Dean,  correspondence  res- 
pecting a  Virginia  episcopate, 
I.  398,  399,  524,  528,  529,  II.  002. 

Swift,  John,  I.  649. 

Swift,  John  H.,  II.  548. 


Swiff,  Joseph,  of  Pennsylvania, 
signs  address  to  English 
Bishops,  II.  t^. 

Swift,  Master  James,  sponsor  at 
baptism  at  the  Berraudiis,  I.  54. 

Sydney,  Lord,  11.  75. 

Sykes,  James,  of  Delaware,  II.  re- 
ferred to,  37,  *>4, 104. 

Symes,  Lancaster,  1. 171. 

Symonds,  Rev.  Dr.,  Sermon  by,  to 
the  Adventurers  for  Virginia, 
1.53. 

"  Synod  of  Dort,"  The,  I.  505,514. 

Synod  (Presbyterian),  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  opposi. 
tion  of,  toon  American  Episco- 
pate, I.  421-426. 

"  Synod,"  I'uritan,  attempted  in 
Massachusetts,  I.  270,  312. 

Syra  Mission,  Press  nt,  IT.  249. 

System  of  Morality,  Johnson's,  I. 
430. 

"  Tabernacle,"  Wliitefield's,  in 

Phitailelphia.  I.  432. 
Table  of  Affinity  to  be  set  up  in 

Maryland  churches,  1. 143, 154. 
Table  of  Holydays,  proposed,  U. 

112. 
"Table  Talk,"  Seldcn's,  I.  509. 
Tablet,  Mural,  to  Rev.  J.  Talbot, 

in  St.  Miiry's,  Burfington,N.J., 

I.  541,542,658. 

Talianedo,  Indian,  kidnapped  by 
Waymouth,  I.  29. 

Talbot,  Bishop  Josepii  C,  conse- 
crated   to    the    **  North-west," 

II.  249,  266. 

Talbot,  Charles  Lord,  I.  360,  370. 
Talbot.    Dr.   Williara,    Bishop  of 

Oxford,  etc.,  I.  558. 
Talbot,  Mrs.  (widow  of  Rev.  John 

Talbot) ,  I.  542,  658. 
Talbot,    Rev.    John,     Mission    of 

Keith    and,    I.    Cliapter   xil.; 

chaplain  of  the  "Centurion,"  I. 

212;  ;iuUiL:raph  of,  215;  aecom- 

paiiiis  Iviiih,  214-210;  apostle 

of  the  New  Jersey  Church,  I. 

166, 167, 168, 169,  221,  226,  232, 

233,  234,  235,  284,  287,  802,  823, 

397,    401,    402,    403,    404,    405, 

600,  601,   604;    Episcopal  seal, 

bearing   the    name  of  Talbot, 

engraving  of,  I.   541,   544,   561, 

621;  II.  368. 
"  Talbot,"    The    ship,    I.    90,  93, 

7wte. 
Talbot,  Thomas,  of  Gonville  Hall, 

Norfolk,  I.  544. 
Talcott,  Governor  Joseph,  I.  290, 

291. 
"  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn,"  I.  315, 

316. 
Taliaferros,   The,  of   Virginia,  I. 

630. 
Tall.ihassee,  Fla.,  IT.  209. 
Talmagh,  Col.,  I.  119. 
Talman,  John  H.,  Fellowship  in 
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Tauey.  Mrs.  Mary,  letter  from,  to 
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136. 
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rv.  I.  470. 
Taniier.  'J'ryal,  of  Ohio,  II.  224. 
Tappan,  W'm.,  of  Ohio,  II.  224. 
Tar  Water.  Berkeley's  confidence 

in    medicinal    properties  of,  I. 

535. 
Tarbox,    Rev.    Dr.    Increase   N., 

notice    of     his     "  Sir     Walter 

Raleigh    and    his    Colony    in 

America,"  I.  23,  24. 
"Tate   and   Brady,"  II.  635,  641, 

048,  640. 
Tateham,  John,  I.  599;  residence 

of,  bought  for  a  Bishop's  house, 

1.602. 
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209. 
Terra  Mariae,  by  E.  D.  Neill,  I.  "8, 
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Terrc  llaiite,  Ind.,  II.  2.'i3. 
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Thanksgiylng  for  deliverance,  U. 
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417  41K. 
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"The  lUal  Advant;ii;e»  of"  Con 
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Welles,  I.  447, 448. 

"The  Scripture  liisbop,     i-  ^'Ji 

"The  World  Encomp.-i8sc<l  by  Sir 

Francis  Drake,"  referred  to.  I. 

16,17.  _  .      , 

Theological      Grammar      Scbool, 

Bishop  Hobarl's  plan  for  a,  U. 

507, 5oS.  „ 

Theological  School  of  Ohio,  Reason 

for   establishment    of,  11.  —-.', 

2;jo. 

Theological  Seminary  of  Virginia, 
1I.015.01S.  „    .  . 

"  Third  Sunday  Service,"  Inlro- 
duced  by  Dr.  Eaton  at  CTinst 
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Thirtieth  of  Januar)-,  Mayhcw  s 
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epectiug.  in  New  York.  II.  l.>0. 
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parishes,  I.  154;  discussion  re- 
specting. II.  li'.,  lis;  cidc  Arti. 
cles,The,  xx.xix. 
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II.  433,  442;  of  Rochester,  U. 
r2.i,  141.  .     .  , 
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Pennsylvania,  I.  22-1 
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Thompson,  lllsbnp  lllll,  II.  02U. 
Thompson,  t'hurle.,    secretary  of 
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Tliomp'-on,  Justice,  of  New  York, 

11.515. 
Thompson,  MiOor  Robert,  II.  420, 

427. 
Thompson.  Mr.  D«vid.  I.  402. 
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gllila.  I.  1.21. 
Thomjisou.  Rev.  Ebeneier.  I.  29S. 
Thompson.  Rev.  Thomas  of  New 

Jeisey.  I.  lt».>,  IVM. 
Thompson.  lUv.  William.  I.  047. 
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6'2>.  0^1". 
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113,  017. 
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der." McNainara,  II.  *26.'i. 
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lOS. 
Tilghman.  Mr.  Edward,  I.  600. 
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1.3«>i. 
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mended.  II.  l>l. 
Tiverton,  R.I..  I.  310. 
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cut,  11.  175. 
Toild.  Rev.  John  n..  II.  698. 
Toleration  net.   Fae  simile  Of  en. 

dorsemcntol.  1. 140. 
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Maryland,  notes  on.  I.  14j-14.. 
Toloma'ta.  Kla.  II.  ^OO. 
Topeka.  Kan..  II.  '205.  26<-..  26i. 
Toplady.  Ilvnins  by.  II.  C.W. 
Torbay.Liincliugut.of  William  of 

Orange,  I.  ISO. 
Torey,  Mr.  'Iliomas.  I.  554,  note. 
Torkillus,    a   Swedish    pnuil    In 

Delaware.  1.244. 
Toronto.  Bishop  of,  I.  ".33. 
Tothill,  JereniUih.  1.  l'"'l.  I'l- 
Totten,  Rev.  Dr.  Silas,  of  Conncc. 

ticut,  II.  W2.  fst;,  .'>45. 
Touton,  Jean,  11.  42.'<. 
Towaye,  coropaniou  of  Mantco,  1. 

Tod  t-ood,  Mlcajab,  I.  279,  »0. 

Town  House,  B..ston,  l.i-'iO.Vtl, 
church  s4-niee»  In  the,  I.  liO, 
177,  171".  IsJ.  _ 

••T"y«hop,"  Cbecklcy's,  Id  Bos- 
tun,  I.  25U. 
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II.   IW.  ■J«>-272,  ■274--271,    4l«. 

«iii,  am,  tta.  No.  tw,  tl.  T^x, 
oiu. 

Trmd. •■'     ■ -I"  •■'■'» 

I,  \  IfKliiU 


I  iniatlua 


MTs   In, 

__ ,, lag     th« 

communion  in  the  .Vmerlean 
Cliurcb.  11.  .'f;  dIscUlnii-"!  by 
Blsls.p  l>e.,  Il.'2s7. 

Tnu:svl\aTiia  C<Knl«ny,  of  Ken- 
tucky. II.  197. 

Trail-."--       li.l>.r.lly,      ken- 

Tra"  ll.-«-ltle. 

ni  'i^a  tU"'- 

Treu  .  '  miel,  profeMor 

In   I...-.  ■■■-itvt  New  York, 

1.441,44.1. 

Tnlawmy.  Mr.,  497. 

•fri.]!,,. ...  V     Mr    l:..i..ri.  of  rly- 


Vie 


I  of. 


Tr.:: 

Tri.ncber  plate,  k.f  uwv  al  the  com* 

munlon,  1.  71. 
Tr.-U»wav,  Mr.,  1.102,  103. 
TrUl   and    dep..slilon   of  clermr- 

men,SuKgi-»llon»rv«p<Ttlug,  11. 

Tri-alof  Msh.ip"  by  their  prwby- 

tersand  lailv,  II-  '"■ 
"Trials  of  a  Mind,"  lll.bop  Ivca, 

II.  277. 
Trial    of   cler(f>-men,    manner  or, 

prescrii'.  'I   II   '■'*■ 
Trimounlii  iieofBo* 

ton,  1.  •  ,        . 

Trinity,    1  'H'on  S^'f- 

moil  on  Um".  I.  "Ol. 
Trinilv.  CalboUc  doctrine  of  the, 

II."l.ll.  „ 

Trinity  Chapel,  New  York  city,  n. 

+''2.4<l.        .      .,  .     ,„ 

IKS, 

r.>4. 


I  to, 

.'Ion 


Tri" 


•.■li.  n...i..n, 


rnnji 


5ti4,  vit  ^»  "'. 

of.  .'sio;  view 
Trinliy   Chun-I 

select.Kl  for.  ll.u^.  o.l. 
Trinity     Oioreh.    Cbocbowlnlty, 

N.r.,  I.  «■"■'.  .     „ 

Trinity   Church.   Church   Green, 

D..r.b<'lerc-ounty,  Md.,  •kilcb 

Trinity  Church,  Clercland,  Ohio, 
II.  '224. 

Trinilv  I  liurb.  Columbus,  Ohio, 

I  ,.     .- 

Tp  New  ^  ork,  con- 

,  iMi  King's  Collc)jr, 

1.4..^.4-...,41»-«42. 
Trinity  CHiurch.  l»ent-v.«,  >.>  .,  It. 

r.i4.  „ 

Trinity  Cliureh.  Ijiwr«-nc.-,  Kan., 

Trinity  Church,  Munroc,    Mich., 

II- '2211. 
Trinity    Church,   Mu«^lnc-,    I».. 

I1.201;  ninscrratlon  of  Bishop 

Vail  at,  II.-2ii7.  _ 
Trinity    Church,  >atclH-I,   HIM., 

11-212.213-  , 

Trinliy  I'loircli,  ni-ar  St.  Mary  ■, 

Trii.i-v  Cli  ,r  h.  New  Orlcana,  II. 

T.  .  Newls'rt,  R.I..  1. 

..  Six,   11.177,440; 

.keldi  uf,  1.  59-2,  MO. 
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Trinity  Church,  Xcwlown,  Conn., 
I.  2S2. 

Trinity  Churcli,  Now  Yorlv,  I.  161, 
102,  KkJ;  nolicfs  of,  I.  IVU,  171; 
benefactions  to,  172.  215;  ser- 
mou  in,  jjrinti-d,  I.  221,  32S;  re- 
fused to  Wliitetield,  I.  iM;  ser- 
vice is  interrupted  by  soldiers, 

I.  401,  402;  buruini;  of,  4(»i; 
view  of,  II.  XW>;  notice  of  ser- 
vices of  luHiiiIi:\tion  at,  dur. 
ing  civil  war,  ;s;i4,  o^iO;  order  of 
service  at,  ;j;J6-^i;J.S ;  monograpli 
on,  U.  421,  473-484 ;  509,  521, 533, 
639. 

Trinity   Church,  Oxford,    Pa.,  I. 

220,  2.10;  view  of,  II.  155. 
Trinity  Church,  Portland,  Ore,  II. 

325. 
Trinity  Church,  Portsmouth,  Va., 

II.  .m. 

Trinity    Cliurch,    San    Francisco, 

<.'al.,  II.  312,  314,  310. 
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II.  515. 
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II.  327. 
Trinity  churchyard,  Newport,  I. 

621,  593. 
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iJ24,  52S. 
Trinity   College,  Hartford,  I.  .540, 
670,  note;  II.  195,  455;  sketch  of 
the  history  of,  II.  538-540;  view 
of,     in    1S29,    5.39;     dining-ball 
mantel-piece,  540 ;  view  of,  in 
1809,  541 ;  proposed  buildings  of, 
643;  seal,  544,  647,  014,  615,  616. 
Trinity,  first  Sunday  after,  ariival 
of  Do   la   Warr  at    James- 
town, I.  56. 
First  Sunday  after,  Lauding  of 
Brake's  expedition  in  CaU- 
foiuiaon  the,  1579, 1.  7. 
Third  .Sunday  after,  first  admin- 
istration of  the  Eucharist  in 
Virginia,  1607,  46. 
Ninlli  .Sunday  after.  Baptism  of 

Manteo  t.u,  I.  10. 
Tenth  Sunday  after.  Landing  of 
Gilbert  at  Newfoundlaud  on 
the,  1,9 ;  baptism  of  Virginia 
Dare  on,  19. 
Sixteentli  Sunday  after,  Eucha- 
rist at  the  Bermudas,  1009, 
1.64. 
Twenty-second    Sunday    after, 
date  of  Seabury's  consecra- 
tion, 17S4,  II.  63. 
Twenty-third     Simday      after, 
Joliuson  first  attends  church, 
I.  253. 
Trinity,  Denial  of  the  doctrine  of 

the,  I.  146. 
Triuity  Hall,  Boston,  II.  500. 
Trinity,  .Speaking  against  the,  for- 
bidden, I.  69. 
Triuity  Swedes' Church,  Wilming- 
ton, Del.,  I  245. 
"  Triton,"  The  ship,  I.  625. 
Trouillard,  Ilev.  Florent  Philippe, 

II.  433. 
Trowbridge,  Charles  E.,  of  Michi- 
gan, II.  220,  221. 
Troy,  Kansas,  II.  265,  267. 
Troy,  Mich.,  11.220. 
True  Catholic,  The,  11.619. 
True  church.  Notes   of  the,    by 

George  Keith,  I.  221. 
True  relation,  Capt.Smith's,  Notice 

of,  I.  63-65;  II.  698. 
Trutnbull,  Jolin,  I.  538. 
Trumbull,  J.  Hammond,  I.  97, 100, 

506. 
Trumbull's  History  of  Connecticut, 
I.  250,  252,  502,  568. 


Trustees  of  Georgia,  Accou  ts  of, 

I.  360-300,  37U. 

Tryal  of  John  Checkley,  I.  264- 
260. 

Tryon,  Major-Gen.,  I.  318,  320,466. 

Tucker,  Kev.  Dr.  Johu  I.,  of  New 
York,  II.  264,  205. 

Tucker,  Rev.  Henry  W.,  I.  554, 
tiote. 

Tuckwell,  Mr.  John,  I.  366. 

Tudor,  Capt.  Tliomas,  Gift  from, 
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Tudor,  Johu,  II.  476. 

Tudor,  Mr.  William,  of  Massa- 
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Tufl'eau,  Bertrand  de,  II.  427. 
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lina, I.  039. 
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Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  II.  210. 

Tuscaroras,  The,  I.  372. 

Tuttle,  Bishop  D.  S.,  elected 
bishop,  II.  326;  autograph  of, 
327 ;  sketches  by,  326,  327 ;  con- 
secrated to  Montana,  II.  250. 

Two  Brothers,  The  ship,  I.  364. 

"  Two  first  parts  of  Mr.  White- 
field's  life,"  The,  I.  237,  238. 

"  Two  gentlemen  of  Verona,"  Quo- 
tation from,  1.  1. 

Two  years'  journal  in  New  York, 
by  Rev.  C.  Wollcy,  I.  151,  152. 

Tybee,  Ga  ,  I.  339. 

Tyerman's  Life  and  times  of  John 
Wesley,  I.  338,  343,  344. 

Tyler,  Henry,  of  Virginia,  I.  630. 

Tyler,  John,  I.  125,  016,  617. 

Tyler,  Prof.  Moses  Coit,  quotation 
from  History  of  American 
literature,  bj',  I.  63,  1*20;  mono- 
graph by,  1. 619-54t);  autograph 
of,  540. 

Tylev,  Samuel,  clerk  of  court,  I. 
26"5,  206. 

Tyng,  Hon.  Dudley  Atkins,  of 
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Tyng,  Mr.,  of  Boston,  I.  ('40. 

Tyng,  Rev.  Dr.  Stepheu,  H.,  of 
Pennsylvania,  U.  193,  245,  31S, 
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Tyng,  Rev.  Dudley  A.,  II.  642. 

UEBEK^VEO,  F.,  History  of  philoso- 
phy, I.  624,  nott'. 

Ulster  County,  N.Y.,  State  of 
Church  in,  I.  174. 

Union  Church,  West  Claremont, 
N.IL,  sketch  of,  I.  5S0-5S2; 
view  of,  581. 

Union  College,  New  York,  II.  540. 

Union  of  the  churches.  Measures 
for  efl'ecting  tlie,  H.  79-87;  ne- 
cessity of,  II.  76. 

Uuitarianism,  Tendency  towards, 
I.  301,. 5.33. 

Unity,  A  Prayer  for,  II.  308. 

Unity  of  the  Church,  II.  384. 
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403,404,651,652,  630. 

Urquhart,  Rev.  William,  I.  173, 
698,  699. 

Usages,  Differences  of,  no  bar  to 
union,  11.  96. 

"  Usages,"  The,  Disputes  respect- 
ing, among  the  non-jurors,  I. 
641,  note,  543. 

Usher,  John,  of  Boston,  1. 183,495, 
7tote. 

Usher,  Rev.  John,  I.  312,  314. 

Usher,  Rev.  John  (Junior),  I.  314. 

Vail,  Bishop  Thos.  H.,  Sketcli  of 

history  of  Church  in    Kansas, 

by,  II.  265-268,  692. 
Validity  of  Scottish  succession,  II. 

S3,  120. 
Validity  of  Seabury's  consecration, 

aflirmed,  II.  83,  84 ;  of  Seabury's 

ordinations,  II.  124. 
Valle  Crucis,  N.C.,  II.  280,  288. 
V.au    Cortlandt,    Oloff  Stevensen, 

burgomaster,  I.  150. 
Vancouver,  Washington  Territory, 

II.  320.  ' 

Vandcnbosch,  Rev.    Laurent,    II. 

422. 
Van  Dyck,  I.  88,  note. 
Van  Dyke,  Dr.,  of  Maryland,  U. 

"  Vanessa"  (Esther  Vanhomrigh), 
1.528;  11.602. 

Vaughan,  Rev.  Edward,  of  New 
Jersey,  I.  167. 

Van  Gogh,  the  Dutch  ambassador 
in  London,  1. 149. 

Vanity  of  human  institutions  in 
the  worship  of  God,  The,  I. 
276. 

Van  Ness,  Justice,  of  New  York, 
n.  61.5. 

VanNieuwenhuysen,  Domine  Wil- 
helmus,  I.  14S,  149, 150. 

Van  Rensselaer,  I">omine  Nicolaus, 
of  New  York.  I.  148, 149, 1.50. 

Van  Schaack,  Petei-,  LL.D.,  I.  445. 

Vardy.  Luke,  publican  of  Boston, 
I.  646. 

Varina,  Va.,  I   617. 

Varnod,  Rev.  Francis,  I.  392 ;  au- 
tograph of,  394. 

Vassal,  Henry,  I.  689. 

Vilssal.  Mr.,  i.  493,  646. 

Vassall,  John.  I.  589. 

Vassall,  Leonard  gives  paten  to 
Christ  Church,  Boston,  I.  583. 

"  Vaticanism,"  hy  Mr.  W.  E. 
Gl.ad.stone,  1. 147. 

Vaughan,  Willi.nn,  "The  Golden 
Fleece,"  by,  II,  605. 

Vauter's  Church,  St.  Anne's  Par- 
ish,  Va.,  I.  623. 

Verelst,  Mr.,  I.  363. 

Verhulst.  II.  416. 

Ver  Mehr,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  L.  of  Cali- 
fornia. II.  311,  312,  314. 
Vermont,  action  of  Convention  of, 
on  Bishop  Hobart's  resolutions, 
U.  171. 
Vermont,  Bishop  Griswold's  visi- 
tations in,  II,  185. 
Vermont,  Eastern,  II.  181. 
Vermont  glebes.  The,  II.  179. 
Vermont,  University  of,  I.  538. 
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VernoD,  Edward,  of  Pcnnayh'uiiii, 
11.34. 

Vcn>n;i,  Two  Gcutlcmcn  of,  quo- 
tatiun  fniin,  1.1. 

Verpliinrk,  Mr.  Gullan  C,  LL.D., 
II.  /.14,  il.i.  014. 

Version  of  \\w  rHiilmii,  by  U<'V.  T. 
t'nidu*-k,  uf  Murylnud,  I.  :il<>. 

"Vcf^cy,  K»-v.  Witliiiiii,  iniulMti-r  al 
HiimpHU-.id.  1.  It"*;!;  coiifomis  to 
the  Church,  164,  171,  ITi,  17:!. 
174,  19.!,  -'l.i,  216,  32S,  3iO,  667; 
IT.  473,  476,  477. 

Veetric*  chiiraclerized  by  the 
clergy  as  mtrless,  I.  2:ut;  (»elect 
nature  of,  I.  144;  In  Virtrinia, 
tyranny  of  the,  I.  'JiU;  minister 
to  be  a  member  of  the,  I.  ;i"4. 

Viaticum,  The,  of  the  discoverers, 
1.  4,  14S. 

Vicarv,  Kcv.  John,  of  Philadel- 
pliia,  I.  -iiS,  SJ4,  551,  607. 

Viets,  John,  of  CoDDecticut,  II. 
17.'?. 

VictB,  Rev.  Ro?cr,  I.  301 ;  n.  173, 
174;  autograph  of,  174. 

Vigne,  Jeau,  b<»rD  oQ  ManhattaD 
Island,  1614, 1.  4SS,  nolf. 

Vincennes,  lud.,  II.  2.53,  2->4. 

Vindication    of    God's    eovereign 

free  grace,  I.  27S,  2S0. 
"Vindication  of  the  Bishop  of  Lan- 
dad's  senuon.  A,  I.  2'.t6. 

Vindication  of  the  Professors  of  the 
Church  of  England,  I.  279. 

Vindication  of  the  worship  of  the 
Church  of  England,  I.  277. 

Vinton,  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  II.,  II. 
264;  bishop-elect  of  'I'eias.  11. 
218  ;  signer  of  '*  The  Memo- 
rial," II.  295,  500,  5IM,  506. 

Vinton,  Rev.  Dr.  Francis,  elected 
Bishop  of  Indi.ana,  11.  2.'>S,  29.i, 
318,  527,  529;  Manual  Commen- 
tary, n.  621. 

Virgin,  The  Blessed,  reproachful 
words  concerning,  to  be  pun- 
ished in  M;iryl.ind,  I.  146. 

Virginia,  action  of  Convention  of, 
on  Bisliop  Ilobart's  resolutions, 
11.169;  alteration  of  Liturgy  by 
State  Convention  of,  II.  101; 
colonization,  object  of,  I.  41 ; 
colony  of  Huguenots,  n.  430- 
4.32. 

Virginia  Baptist  Chronicle,  The, 
quoted.  II.  1.32.  \M. 

Virginia  City,  Montana,  first  ser- 
vice in,  11.  .327. 

Virginia  Company,  DlseolatioQ  of, 

1.  75,  78,  113,473. 

Virginia  cburches,  sketches  of,  I. 

614-6.33. 
Virginia,  Foundations  of  Church 

and  St.at«  in,  I.,  Chapter  iv. 
** Virginia, "    "The    Xew    Found 

Land  in,"  referred  to,  I.    18; 

city  of  ICaleigh  in,  I.  18. 
Virginia,  The  Pinnace.  I.  ;!8, 37,  54. 
Virginia,  **  The  Virgin's  land,"  I. 

2,  10 ;  referred  to,  1 1,  20. 

"  Virginia's  cure,"  I.  ;i95. 

Visitation  of  clergy  of  South  Caro- 
lina, 1.340. 

Visitation  of  pris^iners,  oflQce  for, 

provided,  II.  110,114,  118. 
Visitation  of  the  sick,  alterations 

proposed    in,   II.   llo;    Bishop 

White's  account  of  changes  in. 

IT.  ]17;  omission  in   the  office 

for,  11.392. 
Visitations,  Episcopal,  II.  15. 
*•  Voice    from    Connecticut."    by 

Rev.  Dr.  8.  F.  .larvis,  II.  286. 
"  Voice  of  the  Anglican  Clmrch," 

n.  2*8. 
Vosse's  eon  married  in  Boston,  I. 

177. 
Vows,  Bishop  Ivcs*s  discUimer  of, 

IT.  288. 


WAQflTArTB,  Thomas,  nou.Jurlng 

l>lK||Up,   1.  5.W 

Walnwrlght,  Binhop  .Innallmn  M  , 

elfctisl    to    pri>vUtonnl    episco. 

pale  of  New  York,  n.'27u, 'JUU, 

3""i.  316,  iV.rJ. 
Wainwrlght,   llr.   \V.    A.   M.,  of 

Couuirtlrut,  II.  546. 
Wake,  .'Vrehbishop  of  Canlerbur)*, 

I.  *2-'>;.,  '254. 
Wakefu-M,      Westmoreland    Co., 

Vn.,  1.629. 
Wal.len.  Riv.  Tr(«<lwell,  of  Mas. 

sjichusetts,  II.  .S04. 
Waldo,  Mr  ,  of  Host..ii,  I.  646. 
Wales,  Nalbiiniel,  children  of,  bap. 

lized,  I.  10.1. 
Walfi.nl,  Thomas,  first  settler  at 

Cliarlestown,      Mass,      1.    87; 

fined,    92;    churchwarden    at 

(■trawberry  Hank,  N.ll.,  1. 101, 

102 ;  "  l<milh,"  4W.,  497. 
Walker,  Bishop   Wm.   D.,  conse. 

crated  to  Northern  Dakota,  11. 

•2.'iO. 
Walker,  John,    I.   479,  480;  takes 

orders,  4-Sl. 
Walker,   R*-v.   Francis,  of  Mary- 
land, II.  5,  21. 
Walker,  Robert,  I.  498,  499. 
Walkers,  The,  of  Virginia,  I.  020. 
Wall  on    infant    baptism,  1.  249, 

,565. 
Wallace,    John  Willl.tm,  LL.D., 

sketch    by,    I.    617-660;     auto- 

gr:iph  of,  e*'*). 
Wallace,  Joshua  Maddox,  of  New 

Jersey,    1.    6oo,   656,    658,  659, 

660. 
Walley,  The  regicide,  T  645. 
Walling,  William,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, T.  637. 
Wallineford.  Conn.,   Convocation 

at,  1787,  II.  77,  248,  296,  566. 
Walpole,  Kt.  FIoii.  Iloralio,  I.  647. 
Walpolc,  Sir  Hobert,  .vin,  .v.l,  .573. 
Walpole.  ^^ir  Robirt.  I.  406,  410. 
Walsingham,   Sir    Francis,    letter 

to,  from  Ralph  Lane,  1. 13, '23 ; 

referred  to,  40. 
Walter,  of  Ttoiburj-,  I.  269. 
Walter,  Rev.  Dr.  William,  I.  5S«, 

592 ;  n.  +86,  4-88,  492. 
Waller.  Rev.  Mr.,  I.  463. 
Walter,  Sir   William,   Knight,  IT. 

4;i0. 
Waller,    Thomas,     antagonist    of 

Checkley,  I.  '2.57.  ■2.V8. 
Walt'.n,  Rev.  Dr.  William,  of  New 

Vork.  II.  526,  5-29.  5.30. 
Ward.  Ilenrj-,  II.  638. 
Ward.  Mosi-s,  I.  292,  293. 
Ward.  Rev.  .John,  II.  ■."<«,  201. 
Ward,  Rev.  Julius  II.,  monograph 

bv,  II.   611-614;  autograph  of, 

614. 
Wardour.  Thomas  -Vrundell,  Lord, 

I. '27,  30. 
Ward's  ■•  Simple  Cobbler  of  Aga- 

wam,"  I.  .5"9. 
Ware.  Rev.  Henry,  n.  644. 
Warner,  Charles  Dudley.  II.  ,546. 
Warner,  Justus,  of  (thin,  II.  224. 
Warr,  Sir  Roger  la,  referred  to,  I. 

Warre,  Secretary,  I,  118. 
Warren,  Dr.  ■Ios<ph,  letter  fmm. 

I.  4.'i2,  4.53;  iv.rtRiit  of,  +52;  58.5. 
Warren.  Rev.  I)r.  Robert,  I.  370. 
Warren,    Rev.   Joseph,  1.592;  II. 

131. 
Warren,  Sir  Peter,  I.  331. 
Warrosgueake,  \'a.,  I.  623. 
Warwick.  K.I.,  I.  '271. 
Wa-libom,  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  .\., 

of  New   Vork.  11.299,  615,  «-2i; 

writings  of,  628. 
Washington    Cnllige,    Marj-land, 

meeting  of  cliTg}*al Commence-  I 
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1-.   lilt,  ul  \lrglnla,  I. 
ti27,  6;»t,  i'.;".l. 
Watchman,    l-hc    Episcopal,    II. 

Watchtower,  The,  I.  457. 
Waterhury,  Conn.,  I.  .■Joo,  ;n9. 
Waterland.  Dr.,  I.  119. 
Waters,  WliM>u,  eft  >hlo,  II.  235. 
Watertn«n,  M.iss.,  I.  477. 
Watkins,  Rev.  Ilenkiah,  I.  298. 
Watson,    BlKbop   .\lfred   A.,  con- 
secration of.  Il.riso. 
Watson,  Rev.  Daniel,  S4-rmon  on 

occasion  of   the   Brief  for  the 
American  (' -ll.  L*'  -.  1.  4tt. 
Watson,  'I'll  i.or 

oflheTr 
W.ateon's  .\'  iia, 

I.  226,  2'.''.',  J  J. 
Watts,  Ilvmii.  bv.  U. 633, 833, SU, 

641,  tA.':  IM^.  iviv. 
Walls,  Kev.  tii-<irge,  I.  370. 
W.-ath.rsrtell,  Vl.,  II.  181. 
Weaver,  Mr.  William,  I.  192. 
Webster,    Historical     .S»ciety    of 

Massachus^-tls,  I.  426. 
Webster.  Hon.  Daniel,  11.495. 
Wedding  "  according  to  ye  Serrico- 

Itook,"  in  ll.nlon,  I.  176. 
Weeklv    Kn  Jnri-t  nT    "^t.   Prtf-r's, 

ri;'    "  .-d 

bv 
Wee,. 

J.,hri 

345. 
Weeks,    Mrs.,    Anot    of    Bishop 

White,  II.  461. 
Weeks,  lU'V.  Joshua  WIngBlr.  L 

Sill;  II.  48.5. 
Weems,    Rev.    Mason    I-,  of  Vlr- 

ginia,  I.  t'>31. 
Welles.  Hishoi,  E.  R.,  II.  .556. 
Wells's  life  or  .Samuel  .\d.-uns,   I, 

427. 
Wells,  Rev.  Dr.  E.  M.  P.,  II.  4B«. 

.500. 
Wells,  Iter.  L.  IT.,  of  Washington 

Territory,  II.  .T24. 
Welles,  Rev.  Noah,  I.  279,  .11*,  448. 

457. 
Wells,    The,    of   New    York,   IT. 

515. 
Webh,  Mr.  William,  of  Pennsyl. 
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Weelcy,  Rev.  John,  missionary  in 
Cfeorgi.1, 1.  Chapter  xx. ;  I.  385 ; 
reasons  of  against  separation 
from  the  Church,  U.  I'.ll,  (US. 

Wesley,  Kev.  Samuel,  Gift  of  .Sac. 
ramental  vessels  to  Georgia 
settlers,  I.  337  ;  death  of,  338. 

Wesley,  Samuel,  Jr.,  II.  632,  633. 

Wcsleys,  The,  II.  605. 

Wessagusset.  I.48S,  489,  490. 

Westbury,  Conn.,  I.  300. 

Westchester  Farmer,  A,  IT.  445. 

Westchester,  N.Y.,  State  of 
Church  in,  I.  160,  173,  372;  II. 
444. 

Westchester,  St.  Peter's,  N.Y.,  I. 
599. 

West,  Col.  Joseph  I.  373. 

West  Francis,  vice-admiral  of 
New  England,  I.  4S8. 

West,  Governor,  I.  616. 

West  Haven,  Conn.,  I.  243,  249, 
295,  296,  319,  S65,  572. 

West,  Mr.,  I.  185. 

West,  Rev.  I)r.  Willi.im,  St.  Paul's, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  II.  4,  19,  21; 
autograpli  of,  40,  60 ;  signs  ad- 
dress  to  English  Bishops,  64. 

Western  Pennsylvania,  First  ser- 
vices of  the  Church  in,  I.  328, 
329. 

Westland,  Nathaniel,  I.  .599,  600. 

Westminster,  Assembly  of  divines, 
1.265,508,616. 

Westminister's  Assembly's  Cate- 
chism, I.  563  ;  II.  538. 

Westminster,  Vermont,  II.  181. 

Weston,  Dr.  Stephen,  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  ordains  Checkley,  I. 
270. 

Weston,  Plowden  C.  G.,  Docu- 
ments of  South  Carolinahistory 
by,  I.  38. 

Weston,  Rev.  Dr.  Sullivan  H., 
bishop-elect  of  Texas,  II.  218. 

Weston,  Thomas,  colony  of,  I.  82, 
84,  488. 

Westover,  Jonas,  I.  283. 

Westover  MSS.,  Bird's,  1. 128. 

Westover,  Va.,  I.  618. 

Wetbersfield,  Conn.,  I.  563,  564. 

Wetmore,  Rev.  James,  I.  247,  248, 
250,  254,  255,  287,  288,  274;  au- 
tograph of,  279 ;  controversies 
of,  279,  280,  295,  296,  520,  566, 
571. 

Wcyman,  Rev.  Robert,  of  New 
Jersey,  I.  168,  169,  233,  236, 
603. 

Weyman,  William,  printer.  I.  3.32. 

Weymouth  "  Fore-river,"  Colony, 
Mass.,  attempted  at,  I.  84,  488, 
491,492. 

"Wliarton,  Francis,  Inquiry  as  to 
force  of  English  canons  by,  II. 
390-403;  autograph  of,  403,  637, 
626. 

Wharton,  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  H.,  of 
New  Jersey,  I.  660 ;  autograph 
of,  II.  29;  notice  of,  29,  33,  37, 
47;  II.  referred  to,  19,  45,  69; 
signs  address  to  English  Bish- 
ops, 64,  78,  104,  105,  168,  240, 
392,  609,  610. 

Wheaton,  Rev.  Dr.  N.  S.,  of  Con- 
necticut, U.  168,  217,  242,  542, 
643. 

Wheeler,  Mr.  Robert,  I.  600,  602. 

Wheeler,  Mr.  .Samuel,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, II.  24. 

Wheeler,  Uev.  Homer,  of  Indiana, 
II.  258. 

Wheeler,  Sir  Francis,  Admiral,  I. 
193. 

Wheelock,  Eleazer,  President 
Darlmonth  College,  I.  538. 

Whig  Episcopalians,  'The,  of  New 
York,  II.  482. 

Whipple,  Bishop  H.  B.,  elected  to 
MiijDcsuta,  U.  264,  266. 


WhiUiker,  Alexander,  I.  127,  304, 
473,  615,617;  II.  600. 

Whitaker,  Bishop  O.  "W.,  conse- 
crated to  Nevada,  II.  250. 

Whitaker,  Rev.  Alexander.minister 
of  Henrico,  I.  57,  58,  61,  02;  at 
Bermuda  Hundred,  I.  66,  74. 

Whitaker,  Rev.  William,  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge, 
Eng.,  father  of  above,  I.  57 ;  II. 
600. 

"  Whitaker,"  The  ship,  I.  347, 
662. 

White,  Bishop,  IT.  6;  autograph 
of,  7;  proposed  scheme  of  com- 
prehension  of  laity  in  Church 
councils,  7;  "Case  of  Episco- 
lial  churches  considered,"  8,  9, 
10;  letters  from   Dr.  Inglis  to, 

10,  11  ;  letters  from  Dr.  Murry 
to,  12;  from  the  Duch(5,  12, 13; 
from  Dr.  Inglis,  l:i-16;  present 
at  New  Brunswick,  1784,  II.  18 ; 
correspondence  of,  19,  20 ;  re- 
cords of  first  meeting  for  or- 
ganization in  Pennsylvania, 
from  original  in  handwriting  of, 
21-24;  quotation  from  charge, 
24,  25,  26,  28,  29,  32,  33,  35 ;  au- 
tograph of,  36;  referred  to,  37, 
39,  40,  41,  43,  44,  45,  47,  48;  cor- 
respondence of,  referred  to,  58, 
59,  61 ,  62 ;  signs  .address  to  Eng- 
lish Bishops,  63;  referred  to,  65, 
66,  68,  70 ;  consecration  of,  73, 
74;  letter  to  from  Seabury,  77; 
bill  of  charges  for  consecrating, 

11.  75;  referred  to,  89,  90,  91, 
92,  93;  hotter  to,  from  Dr. 
Parker,  92;  referred  to,  93,  94, 
96;  letter  from  to  Dr.  Parker, 
81,  83,  84,  86,  101,  102,  104,  105, 
106,  107,  108,  113,  114,  115-118, 
119,  120 ;  signature  of,  125 ;  let- 
ters to, 128-131, 140, 145, 146, 158, 
166,  190,  200,  205,  222,  238,  2:i9, 
241,  242,  284,  285,  368,  369,  370, 
393,396;  referred  to,  447,  450, 
451,  452,  453,  464,  479,  note,  482, 
48S;  Monograph  on,  II.  459-472; 
portrait  of,  459 ;  visiting  card  of, 
461 ;  study  of,  467  ;  autograph 
of,  469;  list  of  bishops  con- 
secrated by  (fac-simile),  470; 
as  seen  walking  in  the  streets  of 
Philadelphia,  471,  498,  609,  610, 
616;  IT.  607,  608,  609;  writings 
of,  611,  612,  618,  638. 

White,  Captain,  imprisoned,  I. 
188. 

White  Chapel  Church,  Lancaster 
County,  Va.,  I.  628. 

White,  Col.  William,  IT.  608. 

Wliite,  n.  K.,  IT.  &49. 

White,  John,  artist  of  Ralegh's 
second  expedition  to  North 
Carolina,  I.  11 ;  appointed 
governor,  18 ;  referred  to,  19, 
20 ;  narrative  of,  20,  21 ;  referred 
to,  22,  23,  24,  25. 

White  Kennet  library,  The,  205. 

White's  Lectures  on  the  Catechism, 
IT.  468. 

White,  Miss,  of  Twickenham, 
Eng.,  IT.  461. 

White,  Mr.,  1. 178. 

White,  Rev.  Dr.  William,  Bishop 
of  Pennsylvania,  assistant  min- 
ister of  Christ  Church,  Phila- 
delphia, I.  241,  321,  405,  4.36, 
449,  455,  608,  609,  610,  650,  054, 
655,  656,  657,  658,  659,  660. 

White,  Rev.  John,  of  Dorchester, 
Eng.,  I.  92,  279,  280,  476. 

White,  Rev.  Thomas,  I.  80. 

Wliitechapel,  London,  I.  63,  234, 
235,  642,  543. 

Whiteiield,  Rev.  George,  mission 
ary  in  Georgia,  I.  Chapter  x\.', 
portrait  and  autograph  of,  349 ; 


referred  to,  385 ;  controversy 
with  Commissary  Garden,  386- 
389;  excitement,  I.  297;  visits 
to  Philadelphia,  I.  237-'239,  242, 
309;  extract  from  iournal  of,  I. 
312,  4;i2,  '  61,  6ii2,  i,ii;i,  6IU,  0G6; 
Orphan  House,  Petliesdn,  Ga., 
I.  661-665;  founded  by,  II.  192, 
194,  308,  4:i9,  443,  605." 

"  Whitehall,"  Dean  Berkeley's 
place  at  Newport,  R.I.,  I.  520; 
view  of,  820,  673,  693. 

Whitehouse,  Bishop  H.  J.,  of 
Illinois,  elected  Bishop  of 
Michigan,  II. '220,  221,235,267, 
290,  316,  362,  363,  613. 

Wliitemarsh,  Pa.,  II.  24. 

Whiting,  Henry,  of  Michigan,  II. 
220. 

Whiting,  Rev.  Mr.,  of  Conn.,  de- 
clares for  moderate  episcopacy, 
I.  248. 

■miitmarsh,  Mr.  John,  I.  393. 

Whitmore,  William  H.,  1. 104,  107, 
7iote;  defence  of  Andros  by,  I. 
196,  196. 

WIiitpain'9  Great  House,  Keith 
disputes  at,  I.  217,  note. 

Whit.sunday,  May  24,  1607,  cross 
raised  by  Newport,  near  site  of 
Richmond,  Va..  I.  45. 

Wliittingham,  Bishop  William  R., 
of  M.aryland.  I.  611,  612;  quota- 
tion from,  II.  272,  278,  279,  280, 
283.290,341,  342,350,  355;  por- 
trait of,  367 ;  autograph  of, 
363 ;  attests  sentence  of  depo- 
sition, 364,  617,  620,  622,  529, 
616,  617,  644,  646;  Ubrary  of  the 
late,  I.  1.39. 

Whittingham,  Miss,  of  Baltimore, 
Md.,I.  139. 

Whittle,  Bishop  F.  M.,  of  Vir- 
ginia, I.  619,  620,  631,  6.32. 

Whittlesey,  Rev.  Samuel,  I.  247, 
248,251,   288,666. 

Whitwell,  Captain,  of  Virginia,  I. 
625. 

Whole  duty  of  man.  Copies  of, 
sent  to  Georgia,  I.  365,  306. 

Whole  duty  of  man.  The,  assailed 
by  Whitefield,  I.  354,  388;  dis- 
tribution of,  I.  2.30,  666. 

Wicaco,  Swedish  Church  at,  1. 229, 
233,  245,  246. 

Wickford,  R.I.,  I.  594,  596,  697. 

Wickbam,  Mr.,  of  Virginia,  I. 
473. 

Wiekham,  Mr.  William,  minister 
at  Henrico,  I.  66,  74. 

Widows  and  orphans  of  clergy. 
Society  for  relief  of,  I.  243;  vide 
Monugl-aph  IX. 

Wigglesworth,  Edward,  I.  209. 

Wilberforee  (Bishop  ^amuel), 
History  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  in  America,  I. 
491. 

Wilbei-forcc,  William,  "  Practical 
view  of  Christianity,"  II.  192. 

Wilcocks,  Benjamin  C.,  presents 
chime  to  St.  Peter's,  Philadel- 
phia, I.  609. 

Wilcox,  Mr.,  J.  656. 

Wileoxson,  Rev.  Timothy,  of  Con- 
necticut, II.  263,  264. 

Wilkins  mansion.  The,  II.  445. 

Wilkins,  Rev.  Dr.  Isaac,  1.  282, 443, 
458. 

Wilkins,  Rev.  Gouveneur  Morris, 
of  Connecticut,  I.  282. 

Wilkinson,  Colonel  "William,  of 
North  Carolina,  I.  633. 

Wilkinson,  Rev.  Christopher, 
Commissary  of  Maryland,  I. 
309,  404. 

Wilkinson,  Rev.  William,  of  Mary- 
land, I.  133,305,  306. 

Willard,  Mr.  Solomon,  II.  540. 

Willard,  Rev.  Joseph,  1.  579,  680. 
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Wlllnrd,  Rev.  Josoph,  of  Ohio,  U. 

•Hi. 
WilUird,  Rov.  Samuol,  I.  1S2,  1S.1, 

1S4,    W2;    nuloirraph    of,    20S; 

Pi\-Kidcnt  of  IliirvurJ    colli-iri', 
.13,  214;  coutroVLTSy  with,  £21, 

Willci',  Marinus,  of  New  York,  11. 

•J<.  47. 
■Wilkt,  Richard,  I.  in. 
William  and  Miiry  CoUetre  In  Vir- 
ginia,   notioff*    of,    I.   ll-'>-12»i; 
picture   of.  liT;    !•%■!,   307,   419. 
GUI,  O.i;;  11.  in,  l:is,  140,  143, 
US,  1S.S.  6sH,  G11,61J. 
■William  and  Mary  parish,  Mary- 
land, I.  :ii)7 ;  11.198,199. 
■William,  KiiiK,  1.110, 1-22,136, 193, 

300,514;  II.  4+S,  476. 
■William  of  Orange,   I.   Ml,  note; 
news  of  landing  of,   at  Torbay, 
1.  ISO. 
William,  Prince,  of  Cumberland, 

I.  «4J. 
"Williamilc,"  A,  Talbot  profcsgcs 

to  be,  I.  -iM,  r>4S,  .-i.il,  558. 
■Williams,  Uishop  C.  M-,  consecra- 
ted to  China  and  Japan,  II.  '2o0. 
Williams,   Bishop  Jolm   (of  Con- 
necticut),  1.  592;   n.  278,  -290, 
297,  310,  3.51,  .532,  544,  545,  .54fi, 
549,  016,  IKO;  "Ancient  hymns 
of  Ilolv  Church,"  bv,  II.  644. 
Williams;  Francis,  I.  6:iO. 
■\\'illi3ms,    Governor    Francis,    of 

New  Ilampshire,  1. 101. 
Williams,   Hon.  Xathan,  of  New 

York,  II.  108. 
Williams,   John   G.,  of  Virginia, 

U.  172 
■Williams,  Mr.  .lohn,  I.  306. 
Williams,    Kev.   Dr.    iVlh.am,    of 

Massachusetts,  II.  504,  500. 
Williams,    Hev.    Kleazer,    Indian 

clcravnian,  II.  212. 
■Wiliiams,    Roger,    autoeraph    of, 
I    95 ;   referred  to,  95,  477,  490. 
jlo(.>.  497,  508,  518;  II.  .596,  .597. 
Williams,  Thomas,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, I.  635 
Williamsburg,  The  college  at,  I. 
Chapt».*r  VII.;    Commencement 
at,  1.  122;  college  at,  124,  125; 
bishop  proposed  for,  1.  4<>i). 
Williamsburg,    Va.,    visited     by 

Keith,  1.  "218,  307. 
Williamson,  Mrs.,  I.  341,  342,  343, 

344. 
Williamson,    Rev.    Atkln,  I.  373, 

374. 
Williamson,  Will'iam,  I.  341,  342, 

345. 
^Villiamson'8  History  of  Jlainc,  I. 

103, 104. 
Willing,  Richard,  of  Pennsylvania, 

H.  is,  47. 
Willing.   Thomas,    of  Pennsylva- 
nia, I.  019. 
■Willis  collection    of  M33.,    Port- 
land, Me.,  I.  104,  nol(. 
Willis.  Dr.,  Hishop  of  Salisbury, 

1.254 
Willis,   Mr.    George,  church-war. 

den,  I.  602 
Williston.    Rev.    Ralph,   of  Dela- 
ware, n.  108,  205,  209. 
Willoughby.  Sir  Hugh,  expedition 

under,  rifern-d  to, 
Willson,  Kbenezcr.  I-  101, 171. 
Wilmer,    Bishop    R.   U.,  of  Ala 
bama,  consecration  of,  II.  3^. 
331 ;  action  of,  respecting  use  of 
prayer    for  the    President,  11. 
340-^141;    consecration    of,    II. 
572,   584;  p:iiitorai   of,  585,589, 
590. 
Wilmer,    Lambert,  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, 11.  '22.  ^_, 

Wilmer,  Rev.  T)r.  Wm.  H..  ofVlr- 
ginii,  II.  144,  168,  192,  242,  509. 


Wilmer,    Rev.   Jame*   Jonea,   of 

Maryland,  n.  -21,  22. 
Wilmer,  Kev.  tjinion,  of  Xew  Jcr 

»ey,  II.  170. 
Wilmingttin,  I>el.,  Convention  at, 

17^6,  Old  bwedea  Church  at,  1. 

244-246. 
Wilson,  Bishop  Th" 

ami   Mau,  I.   317. 

Ix>rd'«  (supper.  < 

to  Georgia.  I.  ',iiy',,  o'>l. 
Wilwm,  Ileury.  II.  475. 
Wilson,  1.,  a'lvelttian  Quaker,  1. 

217  notf. 
Wilson,  lU'v.  Dr  Bird,  n.  514, 516, 

517,  518,  5-24,  52>,  608,  «:t5. 
Wilson,  Ucv.  Dr.  Wm.  D.,U.  532, 

026. 
Wilson,  Ri'V.  Frederick,    "  Sacred 

Hymns,"  bv.  II.  642. 
Wilson,  Kev.  'jMnis  I,.,  of  North 

Carolina,  II.  14...  146. 
Wilson,  Rev.  John,   I.  89,  00,  M, 

99, 11";  autognijihof.  Ill,  477; 

reordinalion  of,  ol2.  ol.'I. 
Wilson,  Rev.  Mr.,  1.  364;  death  of, 

416;ri,/<-418. 
Wilton.  Va.,  I.  017. 
Winchester,  Bi-hop  of,  I.  393. 
Windsor,  O.,  II.2-2:i. 
Winesemett,  M:iss.,  I.  S8.  note. 
Winganuske,  favorite  wifcof  Pow- 

h:ilan,  1.  24. 

wingiieM,  Bishop  J.  n.  P.,  n. 

317;  forbidden    to  officiate,   II 
577,  578 ;  treatment  <>f,  57**. 

Wiogtield,  Mr.  KilwarJ-Marl.a, 
President  of  Virginia  colony, 
referred  to,  I.  30,  42,  43,  44,  46, 
47,  65. 

Wingina,  Chief  of  Aborigines,  on 
the  Nortli  Carolina  coast,  1.  12. 

Winslow,  Edward.  I.  H'.". 

Winslow,  John.  1. 1^6, 187. 

Winslow.  Mr.,  ofB^-ston,  I.  648. 

Winsor,  Conn..  1.  284. 

Winsor,  Justin,  referred  to,  1. 17, 
110. 

Winter  Harbor,  Me..  1. 101. 

Winter,  John,  settles  on  Rich- 
mond's Island,  I.  lo4,  105, 112. 

Winter,  Sarah,  marries  Kiv.  Rob 
ert  Jordan,  I.  104;  widow,  107, 
112. 

Winter's  Fomace,  administration 
of  sacrament  at,  I.  7. 

Winthrop,  Col.,  Governor  of  Con- 
necticut, I.  214. 

Winthrop,  Governor  John,  refer, 
encc  to,  I.  84,  85,  80,  87 ;  por 
trait  and  autograph  of,  &8; 
settles  at  Boston,  I.  89.  90;  be- 
gins i..umal  Easter-Monday. 
1630, 1.  91 ;  aconformlrtin  Eng- 
land, 92;  picture  of  fleet,  m: 
references  to,  97,  101;  "His- 
tory." 101.  102,  103;  testimony 
to  Maverick,  I.  llo;  refemd  to. 
Ill;  autograph  of.  111;  112, 
401»;  relations  of,  t*>  theCburch 
of  England,  4fl(>-l7R.  4Sn,  493, 
4!'fl,  note,  497,  498,  512,  614,  645; 
II.  597. 

Winthrop,  Margaret,  I.  469,  470; 
autograph  of,  470. 

Winthrop,  Hon.  R/ibert  C,  Mono, 
graph  bv,  I.  409-478;  I.  88, 
noir  ;  autograph  of,  47s ;  4'M. 

Winthmp,  Pr..fessor,  of  Harvard 
College.  1.441. 

Winthrop.  Walt.  1. 189. 

Wiroans,  title  of  Indian  chief  on 
Nortli  Can^Iina  coast,  1. 12. 

Wise,  (iovemor  lli-nry  .\.,I.  622. 

Wisner's  Illsi.irv  of  the  "Old 
South."  In  Boston.  1. 18.1,  note. 

Witchcrift  in  Maine.  I.  1"0.  lo7. 
Wlttmever,  Kev.  .\.  V..  Monograph 
by,  il.   4i7-43'i;  autograph   of, 
4.'i6. 
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,  of  South 

,1.105. 
.  V.    TImoibr,   of 

•1  ,  Convention  of 
:  rgy  at,  11.  1, 10, 

W-  riuM,  I.  487,  nofe. 

W.  .  I    4«T    n..'^. 

Wo..,ltn,-Mii,       I,  '    ■        ■     -.       of 

Florida,  II.  ■-•  tof 

East  Florida,  i  -  '"■ 

Wood's  Churrli.  i'l^.   |.,ri-o,  Va., 

Sketch  of.  I.f.18. 
Wootlwnrd,    Kev.    Jamca    A.,    of 

Ongon.  II.  319. 
W'sKlward,  T.,  I.  Snci,  S70. 
W—lw..rib.   Il'oi.  J.  W.,  n.  0». 
W  ■     ■  '.  I.  49.  117; 

W  n.  648,640. 

W  Ecele«h»- 

.11.472. 
"  V,  .  ■  The,  by 

i-  r  trill-  r  e  i-  ii-  (,  i.  lerred  to,  I. 

10,  17. 

Worldiv  Confonnlly  In   Virginia, 

11.  188. 

Wonnley,  Madamo  Catharine,  I. 

627. 
Wonnley,  Ralph,  of  Virginia,  L 

027. 
Wormleyp.  The.  of  Virginia.  1. 627. 
Worship.  "The  Kuehari.t  the  moat 

solemn  act  of.  II.  .V,,  .57. 
"  Wortliies,"  Fuller's,  rvferred  to, 

1.3. 
Worthington,      Bishop       George, 

eleetiil  to  Nebra.ka.  II.  ■2'V8. 
Wortbingt Fmnkllu     county, 

Ohio.  ll.'.-22. 'j;;!. 
Wortbingt.. n,  Mr.  J.lm.  I.  365. 
Worllilngton,      Rev.     Dr.,     tv-leet 

Discourses  by,  sent  to  Oeuryla, 

I.  36-1. 

Wotton,  "  A   gentleman,"  aaccoda 

Jnmes  river,  I.  44. 
Wray,Dr.  Thomas  I  ,  of  Georgia, 

II.  'JlU. 

Wnn,     Sir    Christopher,      plan* 

William  and  Mary  Colleg,',   I. 

122.  125.  .582. 
Wright,  Governor,  of  Georgia,  I. 

;«8.  6G3. 
Wright,     Rev.   ,Iohn,    of    Maasa- 

rhuselts,  II.  VU.  „ 

Wright,  Rev.  6.  U.,  of  Texas,  IL 

'*17. 
Wrtothi.sley,     Ilenry,     Earl     of 

Southampton,  I.  '27.  Si^,  .'-o. 
Wvnndotle,  Kan..  II.  '2i"'''.  ■-'•  ' 
Wjat,  ."ir    Fninrl'.    H.ivcrno 

Virginia.  1.7'..  76,  126,  f.16. 
Wyall.    Rev.   D 

f.niia.  II..".' 
Wvalt.  R.V.   I  '    .  of 

'\l  ...  I i    i 
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Tale  College,  Conversion  lo  the 
C'luircli  of  the  rector  of,  I. 
Chapter  siv. ;  referred  to,  259 ; 
coniiet'tiou  of,  with  the  Church, 
Monograph  vii.,  1.  561-.'J76;  I. 
276,  2S7,  2S8,  2U3,  294,  295,  29S, 
2911,  314,  318.  319,  320,  439,  440, 
515,  620,  537,  538,  539,  606;  II. 
437,  43S,  440. 

Yale,  Governor  EHhu,  a  "church- 
man," I.  504. 

Tamasee  Indians,  South  Carolina, 
1.310;  rcvoltof,  I.  383,384. 

Ynrdley,  Sir  George,  615. 

Yates,  Kev.  William,  commispary 
of  Vir^nia.  I.  125. 

Yeamans,  Sir  John,  I.  373. 


Tcardlpy,  Sir  George,  I.  GG,  G7,  69, 
70,  75,  80. 

Teo,  Kev.  John,  of  Maryland, 
Letter  from,  to  Archbishop 
Hheldon,  1.  133,  V^.  135. 

Yeoconiieo  pai'ish,  Westmoreland 
Co.,  Va.,  I.  029. 

Yonce,  Dr.  Philip,  Biabop  of 
Norwich,  11.  4()2. 

Tonkcrs,  N  Y.,  I.  173. 

York,  Archbit^hup  of.  I.  70.138, 
399,  444,  64S;  autogniphs  of,  11. 
43, 68 ;  referred  to, 71 .72, 468, 558. 

York,  Arclibishop  of  (Sandys),  I. 
50,  113,  12G. 

York,  Archbishop  of  (Sharp),  re- 
ferred to,  II.  35. 


\'ork,  Duke  of.  I.  149,  152,  405. 
York,  Me.,  I.  490. 
York.  Pa.,  II.  24,  243. 
Yorktown,  Va.,  visited  by  Keith, 

1.218. 
Younar  Christian  instructed,  The, 
C'opies  of,  suut  lu  Georgia.  I.  305. 
Young  men's  auxiliary  Bible  and 

prayer  book  pociely,  II.  161. 
Young,  The,  a  prayer  for,  11.  309. 

Zanesville,  Ohio,  IT.  225,  226. 
Zenger,  -Tohn  Peter,  printer  in  New 

York,  1.276. 
Zouberbulder,  Rev.  Bartholomew, 

of  Georgia,  I.  203,  353,  350,  663. 
Zyperus,  Rev.  Michael,  II.  418, 421, 
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